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CLINICAL AND 


STATISTICAL PREDICTION: A REFORMULATION 


AND SOME NEW DATA! 


ROBERT R. HOLT 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York University 


HE controversial discussions started a 
few years ago by Meehl’s tightly packed 
AL little book, Clinical vs. Statistical Pre- 
diction (10), still continue—especially among 
graduate students in psychology, most of 
whom have to read it. Clinical students in 
particular complain of a vague feeling that a 
fast one has been put over on them, that under 
a great show of objectivity, or at least bi- 
Partisanship, Professor Meehl has actually 
sold the clinical approach up the river. The 
specific complaints they lodge against the book 
are, in my opinion, mostly based on mis- 
interpretations, wishful thinking, or other 
errors, yet I have felt for some time that there 
was something valid in the irrational reaction 
without knowing why. 
_ What I propose to show here is that clin- 
lclans do have a kind of justified grievance 
against Meehl, growing out of his formulation 
of the issues rather than his arguments, which 
are sound. Finally, I want to offer a slightly 
different approach to the underlying problems, 
illustrated by some data. It may not quite 
make the lion lie down with the lamb, but I 
hope that it will help us all get on with our 


usiness, which is the making of a good science 
and profession, 


THE ISSUES RESTATED 


A 

woe 8 book contains a review of the con- 
pversy, a logical analysis of the nature of 
clinical judgment, a survey of empirical studies 
and Some conclusions. I am not going to go 
— his treatment of the logical issues and 
nee. reconstruction of clinical 
aa ae. o the most part, I agree with this 
bution = ook and consider it a useful contri- 
on Ee methodology. I want to focus rather 
conception of what the issues are in the 


Pi oc on his treatment of the evidence, 
and on some of his conclusions. 

1 
7 a reported in this paper was supported 
y the Veterans Administration, the New York Foun- 
dation, and the Menninger Foundation, and was car- 
ried out jointly by Dr. Lester Luborsky and the au- 
thor, with the collaboration of Drs. Wm. R. Morrow, 
David Rapaport, and S. K. Escalona. 


Many issues make better reading when 
formulated as battles, and the field of the as- 
sessment and prediction of human behavior 
has not lacked for controversy-loving gauntlet- 
flingers. The sane and thoughtful voices of 
Horst and his collaborators, urging compromise 
and collaboration (5), have been shouted down 
by the warcries of such partisans as Sarbin (14) 
on the actuarial side and Murray (12) on the 
clinical or (as he put it) organismic. Meehl 
approached the problem with a full awareness 
of the feelings on both sides, and apparently 
with the hope that the therapeutic ploy of 
bringing them all out into the open at the 
beginning would enable him to discuss the 
issues objectively. 

In a recent discussion of the stir his book 
has raised, Meehl has expressed surprise and 
dismay (11) that his effort to take a balanced 
and qualified position has led so many people 
to misunderstand him as claiming that clinical 
prediction has been proved worthless. Yet he 
is not blameless; by posing the question of 
clinical vs. statistical prediction, he has en- 
couraged two warring camps to form. This in 
turn makes it appear all the more compellingly 
that there are two clear-cut types of prediction 
to be compared. 

The root difficulty, I believe, lies in Meehl’s 
acceptance of clinical and actuarial as con- 
cepts that can without further analysis be 
meaningfully applied to a variety of pre- 
dictive endeavors of an experimental or practi- 
cal sort. Accepting them as valid types, he 
can hardly do anything other than pit one 
against the other and try to decide what is the 
proper sphere of exercise for each. But the 
terms in this antithesis mean many things; 
they are constellations of parts that are not 
perfectly correlated and can be separated. 

The issue cannot therefore be sharply drawn 
so long as we speak about anything as complex 
as “clinical prediction” or “the clinical 
method.” Rather, I think the central issue is 
the role of clinical judgment in predicting human 
behavior. By clinical judgment here, I mean 
nothing more complicated than the problem- 
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solving or decision-reaching behavior of a 
person who tries to reach conclusions on the 
basis of facts and theories already available 
to him by thinking them over. 

Let us make a fresh start, therefore, by 
examining the logical structure of the pre- 
dictive process with an eye to locating the 
points where clinical judgment may enter. The 
following five-step process is idealized, and in 
practice some of the steps are more or less 
elided, but that does not hurt this analysis. 

First, if we are to predict some kind of be- 
havior, it is presupposed that we acquaint 
ourselves with what we are trying to predict. 
This may be called job analysis or the study of 
the criterion. Perhaps those terms sound a 
little fancy when their referent is something 
that seems so obvious to common sense. 
Nevertheless, it is surprising how often people 
expend a great deal of time and effort trying 
to predict a kind of behavior about which they 
know very little and apparently without even 
thinking that it might help if they could find 
out more. Consider the job of predicting out- 
come of flight training, for example. Many 
attempts to predict passing or washing out 
have been made by clinicians without any 
direct experience in learning to fly, without 
any study of flight trainees to see what they 
have to do in order to learn how to fly a plane, 
or of the ways they can fail to make the grade 
(cf. 4). 

There is a hidden trick in predicting some- 
thing like success in flight training, because 
that is not itself a form of behavior. It is an 
outcome, a judgment passed by someone on a 
great deal of concrete behavior. The same is 
true for grades in college, success in any type of 
treatment, and a host of other criteria that 
are the targets in most predictive studies. 
Because it is hidden by the label, there is a 
temptation to forget that the behavior you 
should be trying to predict exists and must be 
studied if it is to be rationally forecast. In the 
highly effective pilot selection work carried 
out by psychologists during the war, careful 
job analyses were an important step in the 
total predictive process and undoubtedly 
contributed a good deal to the over-all success. 

This first stage is hardly a good point at 
which to try to rely on clinical judgment. The 
result is most likely to be that guesses, easy 
and arbitrary assumptions, and speculative 
extrapolations will attempt to substitute for 


real information. And no matter how remark- 
able clinical judgment may sometimes be, it 
can never create information where there is 
none. 

The second logical step is to decide what 
intervening variables need to be considered if 
the behavior is to be predicted. As soon as we 
get away from the simplest kind of predic- 
tion—that someone will continue to act the 
way he has been acting, or that test behavior A 
will continue to correlate (for an unknown 
reason) with criterion behavior B—we have to 
deal with the inner constructs that mediate 
behavior and the determining situational 
variables as well. You cannot make a rational 
choice of the kind of information you will need 
to have about a person to make predictions 
without some intervening variables, though 
they may remain entirely implicit. At this 
point, judgment enters—always, I think, 
though it may be assisted by empirical study- 
The best practice seems to be to give explicit 
consideration to this step, and to supply 
judgment with as many relevant facts as 
possible. This means studying known instances; 
comparing people who showed the behavior in 
question with others who in the same situation 
failed to. 

All too often, when the problem of inter- 
vening variables is considered at all, it is 
handled by unaided clinical judgment. For 
example, in the Michigan project on the selec- 
tion of clinical psychologists (7), a good many 
personality variables were rated, but there 
was no previous work highlighting the ones 
that might be related to success as a clinical 
psychologist. It was left up to each judge to 
form his own conception (from experience, 
theory, and guess) about what qualities mat- 
tered most. Again, this puts a greater burden 
on clinical judgment than it should reasonably 
be asked to bear. Yet some clinicians seem to 
have the mistaken notion that they are being 
false to their professional ideals if they stir 
from their armchairs at this point; nothing 
could be further from the best in clinical tradi- 
tion, which is unashamedly empirical. 

Third, it is necessary to find out what types 
of data afford measures or indications of the 
intervening variables, and can thus be used to 
predict the criterion behavior, If a good job 
has been done of the preceding step, it may be 
possible to rely entirely on judgment to make 
the preliminary selection of appropriate mean 
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of gathering predictive data. For example, if a 
job analysis and study of persons who have 
done well at the performance in question both 
suggest that verbal intelligence and informa- 
tion of a certain type are the main requisites, it 
would be easy to make good guesses about 
appropriate instruments to provide the pre- 
dictive data. I use the word “guesses” de- 
liberately, however, to emphasize the fact that 
judgment can do no more than supply hy- 
potheses; it cannot substitute for an empirical 
trial to see whether in fact and under the con- 
ditions of this particular study the likely- 
looking instruments do yield data that predict 
the criterion. 

Notice that almost any actuarial predictive 
system presupposes carrying through this 
step. If there is to be an actuarial table, one has 
to collect great numbers of cases to determine 
the success frequencies for each cell in the 
table; if a regression equation is to be used, 
there must be a preliminary study to fix the 
beta weights. Unfortunately, it is possible to 
work clinically without first getting an empirical 
check on one’s hypotheses about likely-seeming 
instruments. At the risk of boring you, I 
repeat: there simply is no substitute for em- 
pirical study of the actual association between 
a type of predictive data and the criterion. Just 
as judgment is indispensable in forming hy- 
potheses, it cannot be used to test them. 

Perhaps this caution seems misplaced. Do I 
seem to be urging that you should first do a 
predictive study before embarking on one? I 
am. That is exactly what happens in actuarial 
prediction: the formula or table being pitted 
arpius judgmental prediction is typically 
: alr ated; while in none of the 

eehl cites were the clinical predictions 

under test being cross-validated. This alone is 

a major reason to expect superior performance 

E the actuarial predictions, and again it isa 

vantage under which the clinician by no 
means has to labor. 

The next step, the fourth one, is to gather 
and process the data to give measures of the 
intervening variables. Meehl clearly recognizes 
that at this point clinical judgment either may 
play a large role or may be minimized. At one 
extreme, the data-yielding instrument may be 
a machine, a gadget like a complex coordina- 
tion tester, which automatically counts errors 
and successes and makes a cumulative record 


of them. The resulting numbers may be 
directly usable in a regression equation without 
the intervention of anyone more skilled than a 
clerk. At an intermediate level, scoring most 
psychological tests requires a modicum of 
clinical judgment, though a high degree of 
reliability may be attained. At the other ex- 
treme is the interview; a great deal of clinical 
judgment is needed to convert the raw data 
into indices of the constructs the interviewer 
wants to assess. 

It is easily overlooked that judgment needs 
the help of empirical study in this phase of the 
work too. The clinician’s training supplies this 
empirical base in large part, but when he is 
using a familiar instrument to measure unusual 
intervening variables, or when he is working 
with an unfamiliar instrument, judgment 
grows fallible, and it is no more than prudent 
to piece it out by careful study of the same 
kind of predictive data on known subjects on 
whom the intervening variables have been well 
assessed independently. 

The fifth and final step is the crucial one: at 
last the processed predictive data are com- 
bined so as to yield definite predictions in each 
case. The job can be done by clinical judgment, 
or it can be done by following a fixed rule (an 
actuarial table or regression equation) in a 
mechanical way. That much is clear; indeed, 
this is the locus of Meehl’s main interest. I am 
taking it as granted that a clinician often inte- 
grates data in a different way than a statisti- 
cian—as Meehl says, by performing a creative 
act, constructing a model of the person from 
the given facts put together with his theoretical 
understanding and thus generating perhaps a 
new type of prediction from a pattern he has 
never encountered before. We are all curious to 
know how well good clinicians can do it, and 
wonder if actuarial combination of data can do 
as well or better. 

But it now seems plain that Meehl has been 
too much interested in this last stage, and as a 
result has neglected to pay enough attention to 
the way the earlier aspects of the predictive 
process were handled in the studies he has 
reviewed. Here I want to state my main critical 
point: If two attempts to predict the same be- 
havior differ significantly in the role played by 
clinical judgment as against actual study of the 
facts in one or more of the four earlier parts of 
the predictive process, a comparison of the suc- 
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cesses of the two attempts can tell us nothing 
definite about the effectiveness of clinical judg- 
ment at the final, crucial stage. For this reason, 
in none of the 20 studies Meehl cites were the 
comparisons pertinent to the point. Particu- 
larly at the vital third step, the predicting 
statisticians have had the advantage of having 
previously studied the way their predictive 
data are related to the criterion; the clinicians 
have not. 

If your reaction is, “So much the worse for 
the clinicians; nobody stopped them,” I am 
afraid you are thinking about a different ques- 
tion from the one Meehl has raised. If the 
issue were whether some clinicians have made 
themselves look foolish by claiming too much, 
then I should agree: these studies show that 
they have, and unhappily, they have brought 
discredit on clinical methods generally. But 
the studies cited by Meehl and more recently 
by Cronbach in the Annual Review of Psy- 
chology (2) unfortunately have too many flaws 
at other points to tell us what clinica] judg- 
ment can or cannot do as a way of combining 
data to make predictions. It is as if two rifle. 
men were having a target match, but one took 
a wrong turn on the way to the shoot, never 
showed up, and lost by default. He demon- 
strated himself to be a poor driver, perhaps, 
but we never found out how well he could 
shoot, which is what we really wanted to know. 

The other point I want to make in connec- 
tion with the five-step analysis of the predic- 
tive process is this: Since there are so many 
ways in which clinical judgment can enter, for 
better or for worse, it makes little sense to 
classify every attempt to predict behavior on 
one side or the other of a simple dichotomy, 
clinical vs. statistical. There can be many 
types of clinical and actuarial combinations, 
and many are in fact found in Meeh|’s mixed 
bag. 

For purposes of exposition, I should like to 
suggest an only slightly extended typology. 
Extracting from the best actuarial studies those 
parts of their procedure during the first four 
steps that are simply the application of com- 
mon sense and the scientific method, I propose 
that we make it quite plain that these can be 
separated from actuarial prediction at the final 


step by creating a third type. Thus we should 
have: 


Type I. Pure actuarial: Only objective data are used 

to predict a clear-cut criterion by means of statistical 
Processes. The role of judgment is held to a minimum, 
and maximal use is made of a sequence of steps exem- 
plified in the most successful Air Force studies in 
selecting air crew personnel (job analysis, item analy- 
sis, cross-validation, etc.). 
“ype IL. Naive clinical: The data used are primarily 
qualitative with no attempt at objectification; their 
processing is entirely a clinical and intuitive matter, 
and there is no prior study of the criterion or of the 
possible relation of the predictive data to it. Clinical 
judgment is at every step relied on not only as a way 
of integrating data to produce predictions, but also 
as an alternative to acquaintance with the facts. 

Type II. Sophisticated clinical: Qualitative data 
from such sources as interviews, life histories, and pro- 
jective techniques are used as well as objective facts 
and scores, but as much as possible of objectivity, 
organization, and scientific method are introduced into 
the planning, the gathering of the data, and their 
analysis. All the refinements of design that the actuarial 
tradition has furnished are employed, including job 
analysis, pilot studies, item analysis, and successive 
Cross-validations. Quantification and statistics are use 
wherever helpful, but the clinician himself is retained 
as one of the prime instruments, with an effort to make 
him as reliable and valid a data-processor as possible; 
and he makes the final organization of the data tO 


yield a set of predictions tailored to each individual 
case. 


If we now re-examined the studies cited by 
Meehl and Cronbach, we see that most of them 
have pitted approximations to Type I actuarial 
predictive designs against essentially Type I 
naive clinical approaches, It seems hardly re- 
markable that Type I has generally given 
Type II; indeed, the wonder 
should be that the naive clinical predictions 
have done as well as they have, in a number of 
instances approaching the Predictive ef- 
ficiency of actuarial systems, 

Other studies cited 
comparing Type II with Type I1I—naive vs- 
sophisticated 
clinical vs, Statistical, F 
nostic studies 
predictions of 


highly judgmental 

Meehl himself points 
tion of psychosis to anal erotic vs. oral erotic) 
and they were combined using a set of weights 
assigned not statistical 
grounds.’ What she showed was that a system” 


? Tt is true that the weights were applied in the samê 
way for all cases; in this respect, the system deviate? 
from the ideal Type III. 
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atic and comprehensive evaluation of the 
thirty items in her scale (all based on previous 
empirical work) made better predictions of the 
outcome of shock treatment than global clinical 
judgments not so organized and guided. A 
study of movement in family case work by 
Blenkner came to a very similar conclusion 
with somewhat different subject matter (1). 
When social workers rated an initial interview 
according to their general impressions, they 
were unable to predict the outcome of the case, 
whereas when their judgments were organized 
and guided by means of an outline calling for 
appraisals of five factors which had been shown 
in previous studies to be meaningfully, not 
statistically related to the criterion, then 
these judgmentally derived predictive varia- 
bles, combined (like Wittman’s) in an a priori 
formula, predicted the criterion quite well. Yet 
both studies are tallied as proving actuarial 
predictions superior to clinical. 

, Meehl’s conclusion from his review of this 
‘evidence” is that clinical prediction is an 
expensive and inefficient substitute for the 
actuarial method, and one that keeps clinicians 
from using their talents more constructively in 
psychotherapy or exploratory research. 

The evidence available tells us hardly any- 
thing about the relative efficacy of clinical 
judgment in making predictions. The weight 
of numbers should not impress us; as long as 
the studies don’t really bear on the issue, no 
matter how many are marshalled, they still 
have no weight. Remember the Lilerary Digest 
poll: many times more straw votes than Gallup 
used, but a faulty sampling principle, so that 
piling up numbers made the conclusion less 
valid as It got more reliable. Moreover, the 
studies tallied are so different in method, in- 
volving varying amounts of clinical judgment 
at different points (in the “actuarial” semie 
as well as the “clinical” ones), that they can- 
not sensibly be added together. 

What is fair to conclude, I think, is that 
many clinicians are wasting their time when 
they try to fall back on their clinical judgment 
in place of knowing what they are talking 
about. They have been guilty of over-extending 
themselves, trying to predict things they know 
nothing about, and learning nothing in the 
Process of taking part in what Cronbach calls 

horserace experimental designs,” in which 
clinicians and statisticians merely try to out- 


smart each other. A multiplication of such 
studies will not advance clinical psychology. 

One kind of comparative study might teach 
us something even though it would be hard to 
do properly: simultaneous attempts to predict 
the same criterion from the same data by 
clinicians and statisticians who have gone 
through the same preliminary steps. As the 
Statistician studies the original group to 
determine the critical scores for his multiple 
cutting point formula (or whatever), the 
clinician will study the configurations of these 
scores in individuals of known performance. 
Then we will see how their respective predic- 
tive techniques work. 

Does it really make sense, however, for 
both to use the same data and predict the same 
criterion? A second possibility would be for two 
otherwise equally sophisticated methods to 
predict the same criterion, each using the kind 
of data most appropriate to it. Or, third, the 
more clinical and the more statistical methods 
would not predict the same criterion, but each 
would undertake to predict the kind of 
behavior it is best suited to, using the most 
appropriate kind of data. 

Doesn’t this third proposal abandon experi- 
mental controls necessary for intelligible 
results? To some extent, yes; but one may 
have to give up some control to avoid ab- 
surdity. As long as clinician and statistician 
are trying to predict the same criterion, the 
clinician is likely to be working under a 
severe, though concealed, handicap. The study 
will usually have been designed by the statisti- 
cian; that is his business. He will naturally 
choose the kind of criterion for which /is 
methods seem best adapted; indeed, the 
nature of his method makes it impossible for 
him to choose the kind of predictive task that 
would be most congenial to the clinician, such 
as drawing a multidimensional diagnostic 
picture of a total personality, or predicting 
what a patient will do next in psychotherapy. 
Thus, the statistician takes advantage of the 
foolish boast of the clinician, “Anything you 
can do, I can do better,” and plans the contest 
on his own grounds. The clinician ends up 
trying to predict grade-point average in the 
freshman year by a “clinical synthesis” of high 
school grades and an intelligence test. Thisisa 
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like a second-rate Hollerith machine? If 
clinical judgment is really to be tested, it must 
operate on data that are capable of yielding 
insights. Moreover, it makes hardly any more 
sense to expect it to grind out numerical 
averages of course grades than to expect an 
actuarial table to interpret dreams. 

For reasons of this kind, McArthur (9) re- 
cently called for studies of the third type just 
listed, and maintained that there have as yet 
been no studies in which the clinician has been 
given a chance to show what he can do on his 
own terms. I want therefore to present briefly 
some results from one such attempt: a study in 
which clinicians tried to predict criteria of 
their own choosing, using clinical types of 
data—interviews and psychological tests 
(mainly projective techniques).? Since some 
preliminary reports of this work have al- 
ready been quoted as showing the ineffective- 
ness of clinical predictions (cf. 2), I have a 
special desire to set the record straight. 


VALIDATING NAIVE AND SOPHISTICATED 
CLINICAL PREDICTIONS: SOME NEw 
Data 


The project was an effort to improve the 
methods by which medical men were selected 
for specialty training in the Menninger School 
of Psychiatry. It was begun by Dr. David 
Rapaport, together with Drs, Karl A. Men- 
ninger, Robert P. Knight, and other psychia- 
trists at the Menninger Foundation at the 
time the Menninger School of Psychiatry was 
founded 11 years ago. In the late summer of 
1947, Dr. Lester Luborsky and I began work 
on it, and since then we have jointly carried 
major responsibility for the Project although 
quite a number of other people have made 
important contributions, 

Our work consisted of two predictive studies, 
Following the terminology suggested above, 
one used a naive clinical method, while the 
other was an attempt at a more sophisticated 
clinical method. The naive clinical design was 
simple: Psychiatrists and psychologists used 
their favorite means of assessing personality to 
forecast the level of future performance of 
psychiatric residents at the time when they 
applied to the School. The applicant came to 
Topeka after some preliminary correspondence, 


è This study is presented at length in a forthcoming 
book (3). 


having survived a rough screening of cre- 
dentials and application forms. He was seen 
by three psychiatrists, each of whom inter- 
viewed him for about an hour, rated his prob- 
able success as a resident on a 10-point scale, 
and made a recommendation: Take, Reject, or . 
Doubtful. The psychologist made similar 
ratings and recommendations after analyzing 
results of a Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, and 
Word Association test. In addition, both 
psychologists and psychiatrists submitted 
brief qualitative reports of their appraisals of 
the man’s positive and negative potentialities. 
All of the data and predictions were turned 
over to the Admissions Committee, which 
made the final decision to accept or reject 
each man. 

During the years of the project, from 1946 
through 1952, six Successive classes of residents 
were chosen. The first 456 applicants who went 
through this procedure formed our experi- 
mental population (excluding small numbers 
of Negroes, women, and persons from Latin- 
American and non-European cultures, since 
these minorities offered special problems of 
assessment). A little over 62 per cent of these 
applicants were accepted by the Committee, 
but only 238 actually entered the School; 46 
changed their minds and went elsewhere: 
Nevertheless, we kept in touch with them and 
the 172 rejectees by a mail follow-up question- 
naire for several years, so that we have data 
on certain aspects of their Subsequent careers. 

The clinicians making the predictions had in 
Some cases had considerable experience in 
training psychiatric residents, but there was no 
explicit job analysis or preliminary study of 
criterion groups. They simply fell to and made 
their predictions and their decisions, 

To test the validity of these clinical de- 
cisions, let us use as a criterion, first, whether 
or not a man passed the certifying examination 
of the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology—the criterion set up by the 
specialty itself. We have this information on 
all subjects from the lists published by the 
Board. The Admissions Committee’s decisions 
had a good deal of validity as predictors of 
this criterion: 71 per cent of the men they 
voted to accept had Passed the Board exam- 
ination in psychiatry by the end of 1956, while 
only 36 per cent of the rejected candidates had 
done so. This difference is significant at bette? 
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than the .001 point. The recommendations 
made by interviewers (taking them all as a 
group) and the recommendations of the psy- 
chological testers to accept or reject likewise 
were highly valid predictors of this criterion, 
oe in both cases also being beyond 
_it is interesting that the Committee de- 
cisions were slightly better at predicting both 
staying in psychiatry and passing the certifi- 
cation examination of the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology—better than either 
the psychiatric interviewers or the psycho- 
logical testers. It is possible, however, that 
much or all of this apparent superiority is due 
to the fact that rejection by the committee 
did discourage a few applicants from seeking 
training elsewhere. 

Data of this kind are encouraging to the 
people trying to run a school of psychiatry 
but hard to interpret in a larger context. Who 
knows but that an actuarial table based on 
objectively ascertainable facts like grades in 
medical school, marital Status, age, etc. might 
not have done just as well? We never took such 
a possibility very seriously, but we did try out 
a few such objective predictors in our spare 
time, just out of curiosity. None of them 
showed any particular promise as a predictor 
of any criterion taken alone, though it is 
possible that patterns of them such as an 
actuarial table uses might have operated a 
little better than chance. 

The criteria on which we spent most time 
and labor were measures of competence in 
psychiatric work during the last two years of 
the three-year residency, Whenever a resident 
completed a period of time on a particular 
Service, we would interview the staff men 
consultants, and others who had directly super- 
vised his clinical work, and get them to rate it 
quantitatively. The resulting criterion measure 
had a coefficient of internal consistency above 
-9 (for the last few classes), and we have every 
reason to think it has a great deal of intrinsic 
validity. We also got the residents to rate each 
other’s work. The reliability of their pooled 
ratings of over-all competence is also .9, and 


* Correlations in bold type are significant at the one 
per cent point, those in italics, at the five per cent 
point. One-tailed tests are used throughout to test the 
null hypothesis that the predictor does not correlate 
positively with the criterion, 


this criterion (which we call ‘Peers’ Evalua- 
tions”) correlates from .66 to .78 with Super- 
visors’ Evaluations. 

These criterion judgments enable us to test 
the validity of the predictive ratings. The 
validity correlations are not exciting, though 
for the entire group of residents in the Men- 
ninger School of Psychiatry they are all 
significantly better than zero at the one per- 
cent point. Taking the mean of the ratings 
given by the psychiatrists who interviewed an 
applicant, this predictor correlates .24 with 
Supervisors’ Evaluations. The predictions of 
the psychological testers were not significantly 
better: the validity coefficient is .27. There was 
some fluctuation from class to class, the 
interviewers’ validities varying from exactly 
00 to .52, the tester’s validities from .12 to 
AT. Likewise, the validities of ratings made by 
individual clinicians vary over the same 
range: psychiatric interviewers from .01 to 
-27 (N = 93) or .47 (significant at only the 
5 per cent point because the V was only 13), 
and psychologists from .20 to 41 (V = 40). 
At the same time, those individual clinicians 
all did much better in making the basic dis- 
crimination: recommending acceptance of men 
who actually became psychiatrists. 

These correlations are nothing to get excited 
about, and nothing to be ashamed of either, 
particularly in view of the restriction of range 
in this selected, accepted sample. They show 
that the naive clinical method depends a good 
deal on the ability of the particular clinician 
doing the predicting, and that—at least in 
this study—a pooling of judgment helped 
make up for the deficiencies of individuals. 

Let us turn now to the second experimental 
design, which I have called a sophisticated 
clinical type of prediction. I shall have to skip 
lightly over many complicated details, and 
make things look a little more orderly than 
they actually were. The design included a job 
analysis of the work done by psychiatric resi- 
dents, which was broken down into a few 
major functions (such as diagnosis, psycho- 
therapy, administration of wards) and 14 more 
specific aspects of work. Then we attempted to 
specify attributes of personality that would 
facilitate or hinder a man in carrying out such 
work, first by collecting the opinions of per- 
sons who had had long experience in training 
psychiatrists, psychotherapists, or psycho- 
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analysts. The second way we went about it was 
to make an intensive study of a dozen excellent 
residents and a dozen who were rated at the 
bottom by their supervisors. We went over all 
the original assessment data on them, inter- 
viewed them and tested them extensively, try- 
ing out many novel approaches and then seeing 
what discriminated these known extreme 
groups. Thus, we learned what personological 
constructs differentiated good from poor 
residents, and what tests and test indicators 
gave evidence of these constructs. Hoping to 
guide clinical judgment in the use of inter- 
views and projective tests, we used the data 
from these small samples of extremes to help 
us write detailed manuals on the use of the 
interview, TAT, Rorschach, and other tech- 
niques in the selection of psychiatric residents. 
The manuals listed discriminating cues, both 
positive and negative, which were to be 
summed algebraically. We then made prelimi- 
nary cross-validations of these manuals (as 
many as we could) with encouraging results (cf. 
8) and revised them after studying predictive 
successes and failures. 

As a last step, we set up another predictive 
study to submit our manuals to a final cross- 
validation on a group of 64 subjects and to 
accomplish several other purposes at the same 
time. Four psychologists served as judges; each 
of them scored tests or interviews according to 
our manuals and also made free clinical judg- 
ments based on increasing amounts of data. 
Two of the judges made such predictive ratings 
after going through an entire file of assessment 
data: credentials, intellectual and projective 
tests, and a recorded and transcribed interview. 

How did we make out? Considering first the 
manuals, only indifferently well. Of the six 
two proved worthless (TAT Content and á 
special projective test); the other four all 
showed more or less promise, but there was 
none that yielded consistently significant 
validities regardless of who used it. Reliability, 
in terms of scorer agreement, was on the whole 
not very good, for a good deal of clinical judg- 
ment was still demanded. Consider, for ex- 

ample, one TAT cue that worked well for one 
judge (validity of .26 against Supervisor’s 
Evaluations of Overall Competence). This cue 
called for judgments of the originality of each 
TAT story, obviously a matter on which 


psychologists might fairly easily disagree: 


scores by Judges I and II correlated —.04. The 
validities attained by the manuals for the 
Interview, Rorschach, Formal Aspects of the 
TAT, and Self-Interpretation of the TAT 
were on about the same general level as those 
from our first, naive clinical design—mostly in 
the .20’s. 

Now for the free clinical predictive ratings. 
When the judge had only one test or an inter- 
view to go on he usually added little by going 
beyond the manual and drawing on his general 
experience and intuition. Some judges did 
slightly better with free ratings than with 
manual scores, some a little worse, At this 
point, you may wonder at all this exposition 
for so small a result: barely significant validity 
coefficients, about the same size as those from 
a naive clinical approach, despite the attempt 
to create a sophisticated clinical predictive 
system that involved many actuarial elements- 
I believe that the lesson of our findings up to 
this point is simple: With an inadequate sample 
of information about a person, no maller how 
Sophisticated the technique of prediction, there is @ 
low ceiling on the predictive validity that can be 
allained. In our experience, even a battery of 
two or three tests (if exclusively projective), oF 
an interview and a couple of projective tech- 
niques, does not give an adequate informa- 
tional sample to enable clinicians to make very 
accurate predictions of complex behavioral 
outcomes over a period of three years. 

Look next at the results when experimental 
judges made their predictions from as com- 
plete a body of information about a man as 
could be assembled at the time he applied. The 
hard-headed statistical expectation should 
be that validities would at best remain at the 
same level, and more likely would decline, The 
Widely read preliminary report of the Michigan 
Project on the selection of clinical psycholo- 
gists (6) reported declining validities as in- 
creasing amounts of information were made 
available to judges (in a design which, for all 
its complexity, was essentially a naive clinical 
one). Not so many people have read the full 
final report (7), where this issue is not dis 
cussed; it is necessary to pore over many tables 
and tally numbers of significant correlations at 
various stages to find out for oneself that wit 
the final criteria there was a slight rising trend 
ìn validities of clinical predictions as thë 
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TABLE 1 


Some VALIDITIES FROM SYSTEMATIC CLINICAL ASSESSMENT OF APPLICANTS FOR RESIDENCIES IN THE MENNINGER 
SCHOOL OF PSYCHIATRY 


Validities of Predictors Against Criterion Evaluations of: 
| 

Predictors: Overall | Competencein | Competence in | Competencein | Competence in 
Competence Psychotherapy | Diagnosis Management | Administration 
Sup.® Peer* Suns Peer | Sup. Peer Sup. | Peer | Sup. | Peer 

Predictive Ratings | % | | | | 
Judge I: PRT? 26| a| a| 26) .13].21| .31| .00} .20| .10 
Judge Il: TAT —.10 | —.02 | —.16 | —:01 | —.05 | :20 | —:08 | 01} os] <11 
dge I: All data -67 | +62 -48| .55) .68) 42); .52/ .36| 55] .42 
Ju ge II: All data 22 48 i5] «36 "24 | 42 | 13 -24| 24) .27 

ay Ratings | | k | ales | | | 
udge I: PRT .29 SEN 216 +86 | .24| .36 15 AZ| A0] a6 
Jage ETAR —.02) As =S 15 | -00 | l —.17 | —.02 | —.14 | .10 
Juag : All data -58 .64 | 45 -58 | 51 | -52 | 25a) 62 | -50 | .46 
udge I: All data 25 -49| 20 AT 21 | -56| 10| 30| .18|.30 


ia = Supervisors’ Evaluations; Peer = Peers’ (Sociometric) Evaluations. 
A T = Picture Reaction Test, a specially devised projective test similar to TAT. 
Numbers of cases: For Judge I—Supervisors’ Evaluations, PRT: 63, all data: 37 
Peers’ Evaluations, PRT: 45, all data: 30 
For Judge II—Supervisors’ Evaluations, TAT: 63, all data: 64 
Peers’ Evaluations, TAT: 45, all data: 46 


amount of information available to the pre- 
dicting judge was increased. 

The same thing is true of our results, but ina 
dramatic and unmistakable way (see Table 1). 
Considering only the two judges who went 
through the entire mass of material, their final 
free clinical ratings of Over-all Competence 
correlated 57 and .22 with Supervisors’ 
Evaluations and .52 and .48 with the socio- 
metric Peers’ Evaluations. In considering these 
Correlations, remember that they are at- 
tentuated by a significant restriction of range, 
since all subjects had successfully passed 
through an Admissions Committee screening 
which had considerable validity. They have 
not been corrected for less than perfect re- 
liabilities, either, ` 

An incidental finding is even more remark- 
able. The predictive analysis was made ap- 
proximately a year after the assessment data 
had been gathered. The judges went right 
through the entire series of cases, making their 
ratings in a blind analysis; names and other 
identifying data were concealed, and there was 
par contact with the subjects. Neverthe- 
a judges formed rather vivid impressions 

om the material, including a feeling of how 
well they would like each candidate per- 
sonally, For control purposes, they were re- 
quired to rate this feeling of liking. When we 
undertook to correlate the liking rating with 
Predictors and criteria so as to partial out this 


possible source of error, we found that it was the 
best predictor we had! These ratings of liking 
by Judges I and II correlated highly with 
their predictive ratings, but even more highly 
with Supervisors’ Evaluations (.68 and .25) 
and especially with Peers’ Evaluations (.64 and 
.49).* A study of these liking ratings suggests 


5 One consequence of the delay between the gather- 
ing of the data and their analysis was that some of the 
Ss who entered the Menninger School of Psychiatry 
became known to the predictive judges, raising the 
possibility of contamination of their predictions by 
criterion-relevant knowledge. Despite the fact that 
the analysis of the assessment material was done 
“blind,” identifying data having been removed or 
concealed, Judge I fairly often recognized the identity 
of Ss at the final stage of analysis. He therefore did 
not make predictive ratings, which is why his Ns are 
so low for this stage. There were a few borderline in- 
stances of partial or questionable recognition, however, 
in which Judge I (four cases) or II (two cases) had 
some information or misinformation about the subject. 
If these cases are eliminated, Judge II’s validities go 
up more often than they go down, the range being 
from a decrease of .16 to an increase of .15. Judge I’s 
validities against Supervisors’ Evaluations are negli- 
gibly affected, the range of effects extending from a 
loss of .08 to a gain of .20. Most of his validities against 
Peers’ Evaluations were more seriously affected, how- 
ever, especially at the final (all-data) stage of analysis, 
where losses of up to 28 correlation points occurred. 
On the whole, however, even a very conservative han- 
dling of the problem of possibly contaminated cases 
does not change the essential import of the results: 
Tt was still possible for Judge I to obtain four validities 
of .50 or higher, and for Judge II to obtain two validities 
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to us as the most plausible explanation | that 
they differed from our intentional clinical 
predictions in being somewhat more irrational. 
affective—perhaps intuitive—reactions to the 
in Fe the correlations I have been citing, 
you will perhaps have noticed that one judge 
consistently did slightly better than the other. 
This is certainly to be expected. When clinical 
judgment is the main technique of processing 
data, there are bound to be differences due to 
the skill of clinicians in doing this particular 
“eo we justified in citing these few high 
validities as evidence of what the sophisticated 
clinical method can do in a study where it is 
given a chance to prove itself on grounds of its 
own choosing? I believe that we are. The 
psychologists who were our Judges I and II 
were considered to be good but not extra- 
ordinary clinicians, certainly no better than 
the best of the psychologists and psychiatrists 
who made the “naive clinical” predictions. 
They differed principally in that they had an 
adequate sample of data and had been through 
all the preliminary stages of studying the 
criterion in relation to the predictors in earlier 
groups of subjects. Moreover, they used 
systematic methods of analyzing the data, 
attempting to record all inferences and working 
with a set of intervening variables—person- 
ality constructs which were directly inferred 
from the test and interview data, and from 
which in turn the behavioral predictions were 
made. In a true sense, their clinical ratings 
were not naively based on unguided and un- 
controlled judgment; they constitu 
validation of a whole structure of 
about the determinants of psychiatric per- 
formance based on intensive prior study. Even 
so, our study left a great deal to be desired as a 
model of the sophisticated clinical approach— 
particularly on the scores of (a) a better job 
analysis, (b) a more broadly based, configura- 
tional approach to the design of manuals, and 
(c) a better stabilized criterion (see 3). 

By way of contrast, a few more data before a 
final summing up. You remember that the 
battery of tests used in the first naive clinical 
predictive design consisted of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Rorschach, and Word Association 


ted a cross- 
hypotheses 


of .36 or higher. (For a fuller discussion of the problem 
of contamination in these results, see [3].) 


tests. (The Szondi was also given, pete 
usually ignored; and the Strong Vocationa 
Interest Blank was also routinely given, but 
was never scored in time to be used in the 
actual assessment for the Admissions Com- 
mittee). The Rorschachs we gave were of 
course scored in the conventional way as well 
as by our special manual, and we thought 
might be fun to see how some of the usua 
Rorschach scores would be related to the 
criterion. So we tried 14 scores and simple 
indices (like A%) with one class, and were 
surprised to find some rather high correla- 
tions. We decided therefore to see how a 
Straight statistical-actuarial method of using 
the Rorschach would perform. Scrutinizing the 
table of intercorrelations between the Ror- 
schach scores, we chose five of them that prom- 
ised the greatest chances of success: DR% 
number of good M, new F+%, F% an 
Stereotype% (scored after Rapaport, 13)— the 
last two because they looked as if they might 
be good “suppressor variables.” A multiple 
regression equation was worked out to give the 
best linear combination of these variables t° 
predict Over-all Competence; R for this oe 
was .43 (N = 64). We noticed, however, tha 
in the regression equation only the fet e 
scores seemed to be playing any appreciab e 
part, and in fact the multiple correlation using 
only per cent of rare details and number ° 
good M was also .43. The other three were 
dropped from the formula, which was then 
tested on the Rorschach scores and giteno 
ratings of the first three classes. As expecte®, 
the correlation dropped out of sight on being 
cross-validated; with the new group of 11 
subjects, it was .04, z 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank, which 
(with an intelligence test) gave the best valir 
ties in the Kelly-Fiske study, likewise faile 
to yield any good predictor of competence 1” 
psychiatry. Even the special key (“Psychia 
trist A”) produced by Strong from a statistica 
analysis of thousands of blanks filled out by 
diplomates in psychiatry (15) failed to predict 
any of our criteria at a Statistically significant 
level: no 7’s as high as .2. This last finding | 
deserves emphasis, because Strong’s key w3 
the product of a highly developed statistic? 
technology, had an adequate numerical bas 
and had every opportunity to show what f 
pure actuarial method could achieve. 
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We made a further attempt to combine the 
best-predicting scores from the tests used in 
the standard battery into a regression equa- 
tion. The R between Verbal IQ (Wechsler- 
Bellevue), Lawyer key (Strong VIB), DR% 
and No. Good M (Rorschach), and Overall 
Competence was .56 on the original group of 


s cross-validated on 100 cases, it dropped to 


SoME PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


If we had concentrated on an actuarial 
rather than a clinical approach and had come 
up with a simple, objective procedure that had 
a high and stable level of validity in predicting 
psychiatric performance, it could have been 
misused. It might have tempted many psy- 
chiatric training centers to adopt a single mold 
from which would have been cast a generation 
of psychiatrists, who would have had to meet 
the problems of the future with a standard set 
of resources derived from the past. The more 
successful we are in finding objective, im- 
personal, and statistical methods of selecting 
members of a profession in the image of its 
past leaders, the more rigid will be the pattern 
into which it is frozen. 

For a concrete example, consider Strong’s 
Psychiatrist A key again for a moment. It 
expresses the pattern of interests held in com- 
mon by men who were diplomates in psychiatry 
at the end of the war, most of whom must have 
trained fifteen to twenty years ago. It should 
hardly be surprising that residents whose 
i most closely approached this pattern 
an $ be have skills as administrators and 
z ae aes rather than as psychotherapists. 
ae y had happened to achieve a high cor- 

ation with our over-all criterion, it might 
have helped Populate American psychiatry of 
the 1960’s and 1970's with near-replicas of the 
old state hospital superintendent. 

a. be argued, however, that a similar 

could have been expected if we had 
Succeeded in providing explicit methods of 
Clinically analyzing other types of data to 
Select psychiatric residents. They too would 
have been based on a study of men who were 
Successful at one time in history, and would 
have suffered the same danger of getting out of 
date. The answer is that even sophisticated 
clinical prediction never gets quite that rigid. 
Changes creep in; the result may be that 


validities gradually regress, or the drift may be 
determined by valid appraisals of newly im- 
portant variables. Clinical methods are more 
flexible than their actuarial counterparts; they 
can be more readily modified by new studies 
based on observations of developing trends in 
the criterion. Moreover, valid clinical impres- 
sions can be obtained from an intensive study 
of a few known cases, while it takes large 
samples to set up or revise an actuarial system. 
There can be no guarantee that clinical 
methods will be kept up to date, of course, nor 
that the attempt to do so will not spoil their 
validities. Any predictive system needs con- 
stant overhaul and revalidation. 

By sticking with the only capriciously ac- 
curate, sporadically reliable, and eminently 
flexible method of clinical judgment in selecting 
trainees, psychiatry will at least be able to 
keep in touch with developments in a growing 
and changing profession. Moreover, it will be 
able to maintain a healthy diversity within its 
ranks. There are many jobs to be done in 
psychiatry, requiring quite different kinds of 
men. There must be thoughtful men who like 
to sit in deep chairs and analyze patients all 
day long. There must be activists to organize 
new institutions and give inspirational leader- 
ship to groups of colleagues. Psychiatry needs 
many more men than it has whose main 
interest is in research and teaching, others to 
work with broad preventive programs in 
public health, group therapists, specialists in 
somatic treatments, and many more varieties 
of the general species. If the pure actuarial ap- 
proach were to be seriously applied to psy- 
chiatry, it would be necessary to develop a 
formula for each of many different types of 
practice and to revise it constantly as new 
developments created needs for new types of 
practitioners. To do so would be impossibly 
expensive and laborious. Psychiatry is well-off, 
therefore, sticking with a basically clinical 
approach to assessment and prediction in 
selecting its members, but trying constantly to 
make it more scientific. 

The important issue, however, is not what 
method of selecting its members is best for any 
particular profession, but the relative inertia of 
actuarial predictive systems and the maneuver- 
ability introduced when the generating of 
predictions is done by clinical judgment. This 
freedom is a source of weakness as well as 
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strength; it enables the clinician to fall into 
errors of many kinds (to which statistical pre- 
dictions are less subject) and also to adapt 
himself sensitively to all kinds of changing 
circumstances. When clinical methods are 
given a chance—when skilled clinicians use 
methods with which they are familiar, pre- 
dicting a performance about which they know 
something—and especially when the clinician 
has a rich body of data and has made the fullest 
use of the systematic procedures developed by 
actuarial workers, including a prior study of 
the bearing of the predictive data on the 
criterion performance, then sophisticated clini- 
cal prediction can achieve quite respectable 
successes. I hope that clinicians will take some 
heart from our results, but I urge them to 
refine their procedures by learning as much as 
possible about statistical prediction and 
adapting it to their own ends. 


To summarize: Meehl failed in his aim to 
mediate the statistical-clinical quarrel be- 
cause he defined the issues in a way that 
perpetuates competition and controversy. The 
real issue is not to find the proper sphere of 
activity for clinical predictive methods and for 
statistical ones, conceived in ideal-type terms 
as antithetical. Rather, we should try to find 
the optimal combination of actuarially con- 
trolled methods and sensitive clinical judgment 
for any particular predictive enterprise. To do 
SO, we must strike the right balance between 
freedom and Constraint, a balance which may 
shift a good deal in one direction or the other 
depending on the nature of the behavior being 
predicted. But we can find such balances only 
if clinically and Statistically oriented workers 
give up contentious, competitive attitudes and 
seek to learn from each other, 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE PHENOMENA IN A TASK-ORIENTED 
GROUP SITUATION: 


J. S. KIDD? 


Northwestern University 


HE roughly similar results for social in- 
fluence on psychophysical judgments 
(Sherif [9]) and on attitudes and values 
(Crutchfield [3]) seem to justify the use of the 
simpler and more easily quantified psycho- 
physical judgments to bring important social 
Phenomena into the laboratory for controlled 
study. The present experiment was designed to 
explore the effects of several situational vari- 
ables on the Phenomena of social influence in 
the behavioral context of a task-oriented group. 
It was assumed for the purposes of this study 
that the mechanisms involved in social influ- 
ence would be manifest subsequent to the 
exposure of the subject (S) to group participa- 
tion and that the behavior to be influenced 
need not be relevant to the group task. Social 
influence is defined here as a change in a re- 
sponse following the presentation ‘to Sofa 
response standard of apparent social deriva- 
tion. A change leading to a higher degree of 
conformity between the response and the 
standard indicates positive social influence; a 
change 1n response in the direction of less con- 
formity is taken as negative social influence. 
The three variables tested were the size of 
the group, the duration of group participation 
and the identifiability of the source of the re: 
sponse standard. Group size was selected as a 
variable 1n part because of the apparent incom- 
patibility between the findings of Asch (1) and 


those of Goldber : 
: & (4). Asch f a 
in social influen, ch found an increase 


experimental approach, was not able to demon- 
cee t in duration of parti- 
Pation stemmed from empirical work on 
ps by Bovard (2), who 
y (social influence) be- 


1 This study is based u 


teva pon a dissertation submitted 
€ graduate school of 


s Northwestern University, in 
Toral seinen of the requirements for the degree of 
D or o Philosophy. The author is grateful to Drs. 
nald J. Lewis and Donald T. Campbell for their 
patient assistance and sympathetic sponsorship. 
i Now with the Laboratory of Aviation Psychology, 
Ohio State University. i 
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havior could not be predicted from length of 
membership. The present study sought to 
extend Bovard’s findings by considering the 
same variable against the background param- 
eters provided by nonvoluntary groups. Identi- 
fiability of the source of the response standard 
was suggested as an important variable by an 
interpretation of some of the general conclu- 
sions of Hovland, Janis, and Kelly (5) con- 
cerning the effect of personal presence in 
persuasion. 

The three experimental hypotheses tested 
were that positive social influence increases 
(a) as group size increases, (b) as duration of 
participation increases, and (c) if the source of 
the response standard is identifiable rather 
than remaining relatively anonymous. These 
hypotheses, while not entirely consistent with 
the empirical findings previously cited, provide 
an internally unified approach compatible with 
much contemporary theory. 

As a secondary consideration in this study, 
task performance measures were obtained from 
the various sized groups in order to test the 
hypothesis that task effectiveness increases 
with group size. 


METHOD 


Design and Subjects 


The variables of group size and duration of partici- 
pation were each evaluated at three levels. Groups of 
two, four, and six members were compared. The dura- 
tions of group participation selected were 1, 2, and 
3 hrs. The variables were incorporated in a 3 x 3 fac- 
torial design. In order to test the hypothesis regarding 
the identifiability of the source of the response stand- 
ard, an additional (nonfactorial) condition was intro- 
duced that involved the observation of solitary Ss. 

In the conditions of two- and’ six-member groups 
there were 18 Ss in each cell; in those for four-member 
groups, 20 Ss. Fourteen Ss were employed in non- 
factorial condition. In all cases, individuals rather than 
groups were considered as the responding entities. The 
total sample N of 182 was composed of 100 female and 
82 male undergraduate students from beginning social 
science classes at Northwestern University. Sampling 
bias was minimized by randomizing the sequence of 
conditions and by assigning Ss to conditions in the order 
in which they volunteered for participation in the 


experiment. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER oF CASES AND MEANS FOR MEASUREMENT 
OF SOCIAL INFLUENCE 


Duration of Contact 


i Mean* 
Gray size 1Hr. 2Hrs. 3 Hrs. 
One member 14 4.00 
‘Two members 18 18 18 5.18 
Four members 20 20 20 5.27 
Six members 18 18 18 5.54 
Mean 5.02 5.63 5.34 


* The scale used was from 1.00 through 9.00 with the higher 
score indicating greater positive social influence. 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SOCIAL INFLUENCE SCORES 


Source of Variance df Mean Square F 


Group size 2 2.00 51 
Duration of contact 2 5.03 1.28 
Interaction 4 6.50 1.65 
Within groups error 

term 159 3.94 
Procedure 


All Ss were first informed that the Purpose of the 
experiment was the determination of work team effec- 
tiveness in accomplishing simple tasks. They were told 
that on completion of the experiment they would be 
asked to participate in an additional study, but the 
nature of the second study was not revealed. 


i 1 infor. 
that the main experiment was complete. They r 


asked then to help out in a brief study of a simple 
psychophysical nature. The Ss were seated along the 
back of the experimental room equidistant from the 
stimulus source and separated from one another by a 
minimum of seven feet. The room was partially dark- 
ened. The Ss were provided with response slips and 
were asked to observe a flickering light for five seconds. 
Their required response was to estimate the number of 
flickers in that period. When their estimates were 
complete, Æ collected the response slips and after a 
short interval returned to each S a fresh Tesponse slip 
upon which was written a purported “group average 
estimate.” The Æ called attention to this figure, indi- 
cated that it was the average estimate of the group and 


that it was presented to give “some idea of what other 
members of your group had judged the correct total 
to be.” The Ss were then required to observe the flicker 
again for five seconds and note a second estimate. 

In each case, the purported group average estimate 
was fictitious. A standard factor of .5 or 1.5 (depending 
on whether the S’s original estimate had been higher 
or lower than the true value) was applied and the result 
was reported to each S individually as the group figure. 
This procedure was followed in order that the degree 
of deviation from the response standard would be pro- 
Portionately the same for each S, The situation was 
structured so that the discrepancies between each S’S 
“group average estimate” score could not be noted. 

For Ss who worked through two sessions of the task 
phase alone, the instructions at the terminal measure- 
ment of social influence were intended to provide & 
nonidentifiable source for the response standard. Fol- 
lowing S's first flicker estimate, he was given a second 
slip upon which a figure labeled “average estimate” 
appeared, and informed that this estimate represente 
his own original estimate averaged in with the esti- 
mates of “some other people in this situation.” Neither 
the number nor any other characteristic of the fictitious 
others was indicated, thus providing a relatively anon- 
ymous or nonidentifiable response source. 

For all Ss, a brief description of the true nature of 
the study was given following the completion of the 
Social influence measurements, 


REsuLTs 
Social Influence 


The effects of the two main variables of 
group size and duration of participation upon 
the social influence response were evaluated by 
both analysis of variance and by the nonpara- 
metric x? contingency test. The results of both 
methods of analysis fail to reveal reliable differ- 
ences attributable to the experimental condi- 
tions. A summary of the data and the statis- 
tical analyses is presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

The original raw data were collected in the 
form of percentage change in response with 
algebraic signs to indicate direction of change. 
The complete raw score distribution was 
skewed sharply toward the positive side. For 
Purposes of the analysis of variance, a log 
transformation was applied and the resultant 
transformed scores were grouped in nine class 
intervals. The resulting scale of social influence 
was found to be suitable for analysis. 

Tests of the main effects and interactions 
using analysis of variance were negative. The 
small trend in favor of greater social influence 
with increasing group size was not significant. 

The results of the analysis of variance were 
confirmed by the use of x2 Contingency tests 00 
the raw data, which fell into a natural trichot- 
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omy: positive social influence, no change, and 
negative social influence. A 3 x 3 contingency 
table arrangement was used to test the effects 
of the two continuous variables. The variable 
of group size yielded a x? of 4.75 which is not 
significant. The duration of group participation 
variable gave a x? of 1.95 which is also not 
significant. 

__ In order to test the hypothesis regarding 
identifiability of the source of the response 
standard, a comparison was made between 
the influence scores of Ss who participated as 
individuals and Ss in the two-member group 
condition having the same duration of partici- 
pation (in this case two task sessions). The 
difference between means was evaluated by 
t test. The / ratio obtained was 4.01 which for 
30 df is significant beyond the .01 level. Further 
confirmation was accomplished by pooling the 
response data for the three conditions of group 
size (two, four, and six members), and com- 
paring the resultant mean score with the mean 
score from the condition of low identifiability 
of the source of the response standard. The 
4 ratio obtained in this comparison was 5.14 
with 68 df, which was again significant beyond 
the 01 level of probability. In both instances, 
the difference between the means was in the 
direction of greater positive social influence 
when the source of the response standard was 
identifiable. A summary of t-test comparisons 
1s presented in Table 4. 


Task Efficiency 


_ To test the effect of group size on task effec- 
tiveness, performance measures were obtained 
on two of the three tasks assigned to the groups 
and individuals across conditions. The anagram 
task required differential instructions, so it was 
eliminated from consideration. The remaining 
tasks, sentence completion and jigsaw puzzle, 
were analyzed in two ways: with the whole 
group considered as the producing unit and 
with the individual member considered as the 
producing unit. 

For the sentence completion task, efficiency 
was measured by sentences completed per unit 
time. No significant differences attributable to 
group size were observed when analysis was 
based on the group as the producing unit. Con- 
sidering the individual as the producing unit, a 
significant F ratio of 57.78 was obtained (p < 
01). For the jigsaw puzzle task, completion 


TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL INFLUENCE RESULTS 
Direction of Group Size 
Social Totals 
Influence 2 4 6 
+ 39 41 43 123 
0 7 12 9 28 
= 8 7 2 17 
Total 60 54 168 
x? = 4.75, df = 4 
Duration of Participation 
Oe na ag aa 
1Hr. 24Hrs. 3 Hrs. 
a 39 43 41 123 
0 9 9 10 28 
= 8 4 5 17 
Total 56 56 56 168 


x2 = 1.95, df = 4 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SOCIAL INFLUENCE SCORES BY 
i TEST: IDENTIFIABLE VERSUS NONIDENTIFIABLE 
Source OF RESPONSE STANDARD 


Mean Social 
Condition Influence oM t dj 
Score 

Nonidentifiable 4.00 .237 

source . 
Identifiable 6.00 .434 4.01 30 

source (Two- 

member 

group) 
Identifiable 5.63 254 «5.14% 68 

source 

*P<.01. 

TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TASK EFFECTIVENESS OF 
VARIOUS SIZED GROUPS ON SCRAMBLED SENTENCE 
Jicsaw Puzzte Tasks 


Mean 
Task Source of Variance df Square 
Scrambled Team Size 3 25.6 57.78° 
Sentence Within condi- 
tions 
error term 61 443 
Jigsaw Team Size 3 661.0 -21.05* 
Puzzle Within condi- 
tions 
error term 61 31.4 


* Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


time for the three puzzle solutions accom- 
plished in a single session was pooled to give a 
mean completion score. As in the sentence 
completion task, when the data were analyzed 
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with the individual taken as the producing 
unit, the F ratio was 21.05, which is also sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level. In both instan- 
ces, the trend was one of decreasing task 
effectiveness as the number of co-acting group 
members increased. Table 5 is a summary of 
the analyses of variance performed using the 
individual member as the producing unit. 


Discussion 
Social Influence 


Contrary to the expectations expressed in 
the original hypothesis, group size was not 
shown to be effective over the range of two, 
four, and six members. This result confirms 
and extends the findings obtained by Goldberg 
(4) for two- and four-member groups. It is 
inconsistent, however, with Asch’s results (1). 
All three studies nevertheless show the same 
general trend. Goldberg’s Ss in four-member 
groups were influenced more than their coun- 
terparts in two-member groups—but not sig- 
nificantly more. The finding of a consistent, 
though as yet nonsignificant, trend such as this 
should encourage investigators to continue 
attempts to isolate the effect of group size upon 


. It is certainly 


Again, contrary to the Original hypothesis 
we ` ky x 
duration of group participation was not re- 


social 
reaches an asymptotic value withi 
moments of group contact. 

With regard to the comparison of the easily 
identified as opposed 
identifiable source of the judgmental standard, 


the source of the standard was anonymous, On 
the contrary, there was still a measurable tend- 


ency, in some Ss at least, to modify their 
judgments in the conforming direction even 
when they have no ready referent for the 
source of the standard. But when this standard 
arises within a group of which they are even 
temporarily and superficially a part, the con- 
formity response is considerably strengthened. 


Task Efficiency 


The data fail to confirm the hypothesis that 
efficiency would increase as size increased when 
the group was taken as the producing unit. 
This finding is inconsistent with the results 
obtained by Shaw (8) and by Taylor and 
Faust (10), but agrees with those of Moore 
and Anderson (7). 

The contrary finding for two of the tasks 
that, with the individual taken asa producing 
unit, efficiency declines as group size increases 
tends to confirm the observations of both 
Taylor and Faust and of Moore and Anderson 
when they treated their data in individual 
rather than group terms. The finding appears 
to be rather consistent over a variety of tasks 
and under quite different experimental condi- 
tions. 

Taking the group as the unit of production, 
however, leads toa marked disagreement. The 


gations, no differences were found between 
Individuals 


that 
theoretical grounds, 


If one assumes that the group members can 
re restraining effect or a releasing effect 
on their fellow group members, the possibility 


exists that when the i ivi 
e I problem-soly: tivit 
1S Sustained over a es a i 


was, for instance, į 


Y, and one sample is 


f 8roup members who 
are poor in Problem-solyj 
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problems alone. Where groups have been found 
superior to individuals in task effectiveness, it 
is suggested that the outcome may be attribu- 
table to the fact that in the group situation 
some members were restrained from acting 
and others were encouraged to act—depending 
upon their apparent task ability. Í 


SUMMARY 


The effects of group size, duration of group 
participation, and identifiability of the source 
of a response standard were evaluated with 
respect to a measure of social influence. A total 
of 182 Ss were observed. A factorial design was 
used to test group size of two, four, and six 
members with duration of participation at 1, 2 
and 3 hrs. An additional condition with single 
Ss was introduced to evaluate the effects of the 
identifiability of the source of the response 
standard. Cooperative group activity on three 
tasks was followed by a single measurement of 
social influence on a nontask-relevant psycho- 
physical judgment. 

For the particular situation studied, neither 
group size nor duration of group participation 
had significant effects on social influence. How- 
ias. share fo of the source of the re- 

nse standard w i i yi 
E was accompanied by increased 
a area of investigation concerned 
aa He group size on task effectiveness. The 
fa n a sentence completion and a jig- 
on on task were evaluated in this connec- 
5 the group considered as the produc- 


ing unit, increasing group size did not facilitate 
task performance. On the contrary, with the 
individual considered as the producing unit, 
increasing the number of co-acting members 
actually decreased the efficiency of task per- 
formance. 
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PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY! 


E. I. BURDOCK, SAMUEL SUTTON, AND 


Biometrics Research, New York State Department of 
HE hypothesis that the phenomena of 
mental disease are the outward mani- 


| festations of impaired brain function 
Suggests a systematic exploration of the vari- 
ous dimensions of behavior to reveal the extent 
and the depth of defect. It rests with bio- 
metrics, the science which applies quantitative 
analysis to the structure and function of living 
organisms, to provide a map for such a survey 
by pointing out the main avenues along which 
Progress may be expected, to integrate observa- 
tions obtained at different levels of function, 


and to devise new tools for the extraction of 
significant information. 


BIOMETRIC MODEL FOR ANALYSIS oF BEHAVIOR 


An analysis of individua] behavior can be 
organized by allocating observations among 
five major levels of activity: (a) Physiological, 
(b) sensory, (c) perceptual, (d) psychomotor, 
and (e) conceptual. 

Observations of such autonomic functions 
as heart rate, blood 
tion, production of 


accurately assayed than at present. 
Sensory activity refers to the 
specific component of the complex o 


activity in the human sensorium is a sensa 


tion, 
e.g., the mere 


awareness of light when the 


1 Presented in part before Section I of the AAAS 
New York, December, 1956, The Preparation of this 
Paper was facilitated in part by research grant, M-586 
(C3) Psychological Prognosis in early and chronic 
schizophrenic patients, from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, of the National Institutes of Health 
Public Health Service. $ 
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retina is illuminated. The neural conditions 
for a sensation are as follows: 


1. Electromagnetic or gravitational energy impinging 
on a sense organ or free nerve ending, 

2. Conduction of a nerve impulse by the specific affer- 
ent system from the receptor. 


3. Collateral nonspecific afferent conduction in the 
reticular activating system (3, 31). 

4. Efferent feedback regulation of the sensitivity level 
of the receptor (9; 11,22). 
5. Integration of peripheral, 


central, and autonomic 
neural activity at the level of 


the diencephalon (26). 


The absence of the first condition, external 
energy, distinguishes a hallucination from a 
true sensation. One test that has been sug- 
gested for this distinction is the occurrence of 
after-images (41, Pp. 6-9); but there is evidence 


ceptual abstraction on the part of the S. 

In contrast to sensation, which is concerned 
with the unique quale of a sense modality, 
perception is an activity of the organism which 
superposes on the sensory function, scanning, 
focusing, and following mechanisms that are 
experienced as discrimination and that are 
oriented to reaction. In addition to the neural 


correlate of the ; 
afferent and efferent systems (30). 


Teserved for those 
cortical network wW 
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levels as precursors or concomitants. A com- 
prehensive account of an individual’s mental 
functioning ought to include representative 
samples from each distinguishable level of 
behavior. 

It is just as inadequate to evaluate psycho- 
pathology solely in terms of conceptual func- 
tioning as it would be in physical science to 
account for the phenomena of solar radiation 
only in terms of terrestrial combustionand with- 
out regard to the behavior of nuclear plasmas 
at extreme elevations of temperature. Indeed, 
the enormous energy expended by the sun 
without appreciable loss of mass remained a 
mystery until the submolecular aspects of the 
system were brought into meaningful relation 
with the molar observations by Bethe’s hy- 
pothesis of the carbon cycle. 

For psychopathology, biometrics has the 
responsibility of searching through the whole 
range of human behavior for the critical rela- 
tions between different levels of function which 
will throw light on the mystery of mental 
disease. It is already abundantly clear from the 
history of psychopathology that those investi- 
patois who confine their attention to a single 
evel of behavior cannot hope to account for 
the problem in all its complexity. 

a ` map of the world of psychopathology 
eeds meridians to distinguish the experimen- 
tal techniques that can be applied across the 
latitudes of behavior. In studying the behavior 
of an individual, the experimenter may adopt 
onp of three methods: First, he may merely 
i ae the S without intruding in any way 
ds i oami flow of behavior; second, he 
Sa ‘ to engage the S in some specific 
he 2 y; or third, he may modify or distort 
Intrinsic functioning of the S and then 
proceed to examine the residue of behavior by 
one of the above two methods. The first pro- 
cedure, naturalistic observation, is propae- 
genti to experimentation. Observation and 
escription provide a context from which 
hypotheses can emerge for testing under con- 
plea conditions. Even the ethologists (27), 
Wao rightly insist on the importance of study- 
ap animal behavior in naturalistic settings, 
evertheless do not hesitate to manipulate 
the environment so as to determine the limits 
within which a particular act, such as a duck’s 
retrieving an egg, will be evoked. 
The second method, the controlled experi- 
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ment, has been the traditional method of 
choice of the experimental psychologist. A 
significant feature of experimental procedure 
is that the S is removed from his natural 
habitat to the artificial environment of the 
experimental laboratory. 

In order to explore the intrinsic behavioral 
repertoire of an individual, the experimenter 
usually seeks to bring the S into reaction with 
some limited aspect of the environment which 
can be varied qualitatively or quantitatively. 
He then observes the activity of that segment 
of the organism which is peculiarly sensitive to 
the slice of the environmental surroundings 
that the experimenter is manipulating. The 
experimenter frequently establishes a baseline 
for his study by initiating his record before he 
has introduced the variable quality or quan- 
tity. The behavior of the organism correspond- 
ing to such a zero point may appropriately be 
described as in an “idling” state. With the 
organism in the idling state, the experimenter 
may conduct observations at any one of the 
five behavioral levels described above (physio- 
logical, sensory, perceptual, psychomotor, and 
conceptual.) Characteristically, the experi- 
menter restricts his observations to one of 
these levels. Indeed, in this age of specializa- 
tion, an entire professional lifetime may be 
devoted to the detailed study of a single be- 
havioral level, or, more commonly, of some 
particular subdivision of such a level, €.g.) 
auditory sensitivity (sensory), visual form 
discrimination (perceptual), word associations 


(conceptual), etc. : 
Just as the domain of individual behavior 


can be analyzed into five levels, so too can the 
parameters varied by the experimenter be 
differentiated into two broad classes above the 
zero point with its associated “idling state”: 
energy variables and signal variables. 

Energy variables are stimuli which furnish 
the necessary driving energy for a response. 
Characteristically, the stimulus sequence is 
graduated in units of intensity, duration or 
wave length (or its reciprocal, frequency). As 
the response is powered by the input energy, 
the experimenter seeks to express the corre- 
sponding activity in the organism as a mathe- 
matical function of energy. Energy variables 
are commonly used to study sensory functions, 
such as thresholds or j.n.d.’s. The energy may 
be appropriate, i.e., within the range to which 
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the sense organ is particularly responsive, as 
light to the eye, sound to the ear; or it may be 
inappropriate, i.e., outside the energy range 
for which the organ is specially adapted, as 
electrical stimulation above the retina to 
produce phosphenes, or caloric stimulation of 
the vestibular apparatus. 

Signal variables, on the other hand, provide 
a relatively insignificant fraction of the energy 
released in the response. They are triggering 
devices which vary in spatial or temporal 
organization. Correspondingly, the response, 
deriving its motive power from energy intrinsic 
to the organism, can no longer be represented 
as a function of input energy. 

The simplest kind of signal variable is the 
configuration in which the stimuli consist of 
spatio-temporal patterns or arrangements, 
Variations of juxtaposition or of time interval 
produce corresponding changes in behavior, as 
in the visual discrimination of shape or the 
auditory discrimination of timbre. 


implies some 
a sign places a 


ior to employ sets of 
Signs for cultural 


to a predetermined Sequence. Classical Pay. 
animal experiments in 


visual or tactile discrimination, and delayed 
reward experiments employ this technique. 
A symbol is a sign which designates an 
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aggregate or class of events. Symbols are by 
their very definition abstract, removed from 
direct reference to particular events. Language, 
i.e., the systematic designation of classes of 
objects, attributes, or events by accidental 
Patterns of acoustic energy, is in essence a 
complex communication code composed of 
symbols. In all likelihood, linguistic behavior 
is the prototype from which symbolism in art 
and music is derived. In origin, all music is 
“program music,” i.e., has content reference, 
and all art is Tepresentative. The complex 
experience evoked by a work of art through 
the interplay of elements of pure design with 
subtly Suggestive allusions to persons and 
events is probably Prepotent in such devices 
as the Rorschach and the TAT. These tech- 
niques should therefore be viewed as presenta- 
tions of symbol variables, and the correspond- 
ing behavior should be designated conceptual 
rather than perceptual. Other instances of 
behavior evoked by symbols are found in the 
Interview and in the questionnaire. Table 1 
shows examples of measurable activities as 
functions of stimulus variables, 


The Modified Organism 


_ On the premise that the whole is the sum of 
its parts, Physiologists have long had the prac- 
tice of studying isolated systems, e.g., the 
nerve-muscle preparation, the perfused liver, 
from this common physio- 


oced experimental psychologists 
and psychiatrists have in recent years begun to 


Study the organism’s behavior after first intro- 
ducing certain modifications or distortions of 


Which is countered by restorative 


analogue of Hooke’s Law can be established.’ 
xamples of psychologic 


+ 
4 


is still moot whether an ; 


TABLE 1 
EXAMPLES OF MEASURABLE ÅCTIVITIES AS FUNCTIONS oF STIMULUS VARIABLES 


Stimulus Variables 


est ot Idling State | Energy Variables Signal Variables 
observed | - 
behavior None Appropriate Energy | Inappropriate Energy Configurations Signs Symbols 
= | = - 
Nae Function Variable Function Variable Function Variable Function Variable Function Variable Function 
| 
: | ia a 
Conceptual | — | Reverie and Uniformly Fantasy Inversion of Subjective Aircraft Recognition | Practical trouble- | Diagnosis of Stimulus word | Association 
fantasy diffused gravitational account of forms or of iden- shooting test trouble in associa- to stimu- 
| light attraction experience silhou- tity of tion test lus word 
| | ettes forms 
Psycho- — | Spontancous | Painful Arm with- Electroshock Movements $ Star-shaped | Mirror Classical delayed | Successful Reinforce- Electromyo- 
motor movement stimulus drawn of limbs maze tracing response stimuli response ment of graphic 
in animal ex- by animal affect in response 
perimentation subject focused 
interview 
Perceptual | — | Spatial and | White noise Orientation | Pressure stimu- | Phoshene Rotating Subjective Usual visual Selective Musical Pitch 
temporal to direc- lation above Benham color ex- alternatives in response chords discrimi- 
orientation tion of retina Disc perience animal discrimi- of animal nation 
sound nation exper- subject 
iment 
Sensory — | Background | Light of Threshold | Electrical stim- | Warmth or | Patterned | Visual Infant's faint cry | Mother's Words or Visual 
noises; graded response ulation of cold sen- light threshold auditory sentences threshold 
cortical intensity thermal sation stimuli threshold presented 
gray receptors tachisto- 
scopically 
Physio- — | BMR; basal Increase Change in Pressure on Change in Photic Change in Bell ringing in Salivation Verbal in- Effect on 
logical EEG; basal | in carbon rate of carotid sinus heart rate | driving EEG pat- | Pavlovian structions PGR 
PGR dioxide con- respi- tern conditioning to pre- 
centration ration varicate 
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loads are threat, with consequent strain of 
anger or fear (5); tissue damage, with the 
strain reflected in the inflammatory process; 
deprivation of air, food, water, sensory input, 
etc. (2, 15); and intense physical effort or pro- 
longed exposure to extremes of temperature. 
Just as an excessively severe physical load will 
produce a permanent distortion in a wire, so 
too can a psychological load strain an organism 
beyond its elastic limit, so that subsequent 
strains must be measured from a new baseline. 
The consequences of psychological loads which 
are excessively severe or unduly prolonged are 
seen, for example, in “combat fatigue,” in the 
General Adaptation Syndrome (39), or in the 
adrenal hypertrophy which follows intense 
uninterrupted physical exertion (35). 

2. Neurohumoral intervention. The applica- 
tion of drugs or brief electrical current to pro- 
duce activity in the organism has become in- 
creasingly popular with experimenters, Drugs 
like mescaline (18), 
LSD (42) have been used to evoke bizarre be- 
havior or to initiate 


demonstrated. 


3. Ablation. The method of ablation, b 
which a part of the brain substance or of te 
neurohumoral network is excised, has made 
many substantial contributions to the under- 
standing of the structure and function of the 
nervous system (1, 19, 38). However, the 
caution cannot be repeated too often that 
what is subsequently observed is the residual 
behavior of all the rest of the animal, including 
whatever compensatory or suppressed mecha- 
nisms may have been released, Inferences 


: ; as to 
the role of the excised part in behavior re 


main 


at best dubious. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the difficulty of assessing the side 
effects of trauma, degenerative changes, bleed- 
ing, anesthesia, etc. 

Of the three methods for modifying the 
organism, the imposition of a load seems at 
Present the most promising for psychopathol- 
ogy because it usually brings about a response 
that differentiates between mental patients 
and normals. Neurotics and early psychotics 
tend to react with excessive strain, while 
chronic schizophrenics show a deficiency in 
reactivity. In studying behavior under load, 
Some care must be exercised to avoid confusing 
the load with the independent variable. A load 
which causes tissue damage characteristically 
takes the form of an energy variable. But 4 
Psychological threat may present itself as @ 
sign or a symbol, Particularly when one is 
studying behavior of the “idling” state under 
load, there is a tendency, because of the ab- 
Sence of an independent variable, to think of 
the load as the variable. However, if the term 
load is restricted to those environmental fac- 
tors which menace the integrity or existence 0 
the organism, the distinction will serve a useful 


Purpose, 
INTEGRATION OF OBSERVATIONS 


It has been noted for some time that the 
usual performance of the mental patient may 
not differ from the performance of normals, 
provided attention and motivation are sus- 
tained. It is quite possible that in chronic 
schizophrenics the prolonged strain induced 
by the load which the disease itself consti- 
tutes has brought about a permanent distortion 
in the patient’s adaptive capacity so that he 


displays reduced se: itivi ae 
tional load. | Sensitivity under any addi 
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perceptual function are more likely to improve 
than those with conceptual behavior elevated 
above perceptual. 


TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES OF RESEARCH 


A program designed for the intensive ex- 
ploitation of these new leads in psychopathol- 
ogy 1s represented in Table 2 in which certain 
techniques that have shown promise in pre- 
liminary undertakings are classified according 
to _the schema previously described. The 
omission of techniques for the study of sensory 
activity is justified by the fact that sensory 
thresholds have not been found to bear any 
relation to outcome of mental illness. On the 
other hand, it should be emphasized that 
techniques which have failed to discriminate 
patients from normals under ordinary condi- 
tions may yield significant differences when the 
subjects are tested under a load, such as 
psychological threat, sensory deprivation, or 
extreme of temperature. The imposition of a 
load reveals the lowered tolerance and de- 
creased resilience of the patient. 


Physiological Techniques 


The increasing evidence that schizophrenics 
may differ from normals in essential physio- 
logical function makes it urgent that experi- 
mental psychopathology give greater attention 
to the Physiological level of behavior. The 
following two techniques represent :fforts to 
measure autonomic components ©: physio- 
logical activity. 

1. Pupillography. The method of recording 
pupillary reflexes developed by Lowenstein (28) 
a an unusual opportunity to study the 
interaction between the sympathetic and 
parasympathetic divisions of the autonomic 
system, since presumably both divisions 
modulate the pupillary mechanisms. In this 
technique, serial photographs of the eyes are 
made under infrared illumination after dark 
adaptation and during controlled exposures to 
light. The diameter of the pupil is measured 
from the film and plotted against time. Lowen- 
Stein and his co-workers have performed 
numerous animal experiments and have as- 
sembled a large body of clinical data which 
point to relationships between pupillographic 
curves and specific lesions or dysfunctions of 
the central nervous system. This technique was 
applied to the study of schizophrenia in a pilot 
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investigation by Lowenstéin-and Westphal in 
1933 before the method had been satisfactorily 
standardized. The curves they obtained for 
catatonic schizophrenics were strikingly dif- 
ferent from those of normals. The diminution 
of the pupillary reflex on repeated evocation is 
more pronounced and appears earlier in pa- 
tients. Moreover, in normals, but not in 
schizophrenic patients, the initial level of re- 
sponse can be restored by inducing startle, 
i.e., when a sudden intense sound is introduced 
as a load, patients react differently from 
normals. It has also been noted that the pupil- 
lograms of schizophrenic patients show striking 
similarities to those of patients with extra- 
pyramidal lesions. 

2. Pattern of autonomic responsivity. Many 
investigators have reported differences between 
schizophrenics and normals in autonomic 
responsivity, particularly under conditions of 
stress-producing load. There is some indication 
that acute cases tend to overreact, chronic 
cases to underreact. However, the equivocal 
results of a substantial number of studies point 
up the need for further investigation. It is 
clear that the degree of activation of autonomic 
mechanisms is correlated with the strength of 
the stimulus, or load, ranging from simple 
alerting responses all the way to the severe and 
prolonged reactions evoked by combat fatigue. 
Research by Lacey (23) and by others has also 
shown that an individual’s pattern of auto- 
nomic responses may be invariant despite 
great differences among individuals. 

Taken together, these findings suggest the 
need to sample patterns of autonomic re- 
sponsivity at several points along the intensity 
dimension. It may be that failure to find 
differences between schizophrenics and normals 
on a single response variable is caused by 
individuals with contrasting autonomic pat- 
terns who cancel out one another’s responses m 
both groups. A polygraphic study of schizo- 
phrenics and normals provides a technique for 
determining the autonomic pattern as @ basis 
of comparison. Such a study should include 
techniques from each class of stimulus varia- 
bles, beginning with the idling state as a base- 
line and progressing through the energy 
operators and the signal operators. In par- 
ticular, it is to be observed that the imposition 
of the load constituted by sensory deprivation 
may be expected to magnify the differences to 
be found between patients and normals. 
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TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF TECHNIQUES FOR STUDY OF EARLY AND CHRONIC SCHIZOPHRENICS 


i Function g 
Technique Variable Load Reaction 
Class Description Class Description 
Pupillography adaptation) appropriate alternating light and dark autonomic contraction and dilation sudden in- | restitution 
and restitution tense 
sound 
Pattern, of autonomic re-| none (idling state) = heart rate, i 
sponsivity appropriate flash of light to eye blood pressure, corresponding 
configural Archimedes Spiral autonomic P.G.R., sensory dep-| changes in 
sign colored light as CS respiration rate, etc. rivation functions 
symbol interviewer’s activity in affect- 
focused interview 
Weight judgment 
unanchored configural weight perceptual discrimination of wts. s 
anchored configural weight perceptual discrimination of wts. = 
Flicker-fusion configural intermittent light perceptual discrimination of “steady” from = 
“flicker” 
Necker cube configural ambiguous figure perceptual discrimination of alternative fig- = 
ures 
| = 
Archimedes spiral 
rotation configural visual patter» perceptual perception of movement = 
end of rotation configural visual pattern perceptual reversal of movement — 
Digital stimulator | appropriate tactual stimulation of more than| perceptual discrimination between stimu- | cold pressor | change in dis- 
one finger lated fingers criminative 
accuracy 
Color-form test configural visual pattern perceptual report of direction of apparent = 
movement 
Purdue pegboard | configural pattern of pegs and holes psychomotor | placement of peg — 
Tapping | . 
reaction time sign colored light psychomotor movement = 
tapping configural pattern of tapping targets | psychomotor speed of motion = 
5, | | lig . 
Reaction time shift | sign visual and auditory psychomotor movement | threat | difference in la- 
| tency 
I 
previous speech segment psychomotor articulation movements | pin prick ciate | in Aue 
of articula- 


Delayed auditory feed- symbol 
back in reading | 
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Because of the critical significance of emo- 
tional changes in mental illness, it seems im- 
portant that base lines of autonomic response 
patterning should be developed for the various 
psychiatric groups. Malmo (29) has recently 
studied pathological anxiety in this way. It 
may be possible to develop indices which will 
constitute objective correlates of global clinical 
concepts such as “flattened affect,” “degree of 
tension,” “process and reactive schizophrenia,” 
etc. Such an achievement would be a consider- 
able contribution to the prediction of outcome 
in schizophrenia and might aid in distinguish- 
ing clinical subgroups within the psychosis. By 
studying indices of autonomic reactivity which 
reflect the readiness of the organism to adjust 
to change, one may gain insight into some of 
the determinants of the duration of illness. 


Perceptual Techniques 

The significance of perceptual behavior for 
prognosis becomes more apparent when the 
overlay of conceptual activity is peeled off. 
Moreover, techniques which minimize the 
conceptual component, permit a comparison 
between the patient’s perceptual and con- 
ceptual function. As intimated above, it may 
be the difference between these levels rather 
than their absolute function which distin- 
guishes those who get well from the chronics. 

3. Weight judgment (method of absolute 
judgment). This is a test of perceptual behavior 
in response to configura] stimulation of varying 
complexity. The patient is given five weights to 
judge according to a range of categories from 
very heavy to very light. After the accuracy of 
judgment has been determined, a heavy anchor 
is introduced just before the presentation of 
each standard weight. The introduction of the 
heavy anchor tends to make the succeeding 
standard weight appear lighter. The S is 
instructed to judge only the second or standard 
weight. In this way, the directions attempt to 
offset the influence of the anchor. The effec- 
tiveness of the instructions is measured by the 
amount of shift in the judgment categories 
following the introduction of the anchor. 

In a recent study, Salzinger (36) found that 
patients did not differ significantly from nor- 
mals in accuracy of weight judgments, but did 
tend to shift significantly more than the 
normals, i.e the schizophrenics were less 
successful in resisting the influence of the 
heavy anchor. 
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4. Critical flicker frequency. The power of the 
visual system to resolve stimuli closely spaced 
in time is a stable measure for the individual 
under basal conditions but is altered by damage 
to the central nervous system, by drugs, by 
illness, and by the normal process of aging (20, 
24). There is some preliminary evidence that 
outcome of illness for schizophrenic patients 
may be related to level of cff at time of admis- 
sion. In two studies, patients who were even- 
tually discharged had lower thresholds at 
admission than those who remained in the 
hospital. As anxiety serves to reduce cff (21), it 

is a tenable hypothesis that patients who show 
greater anxiety, and hence lower cff, at time of 
admission have a better prognosis. 

5. Necker cube. The number of fluctuations 
in the perception of an ambiguous figure, such 
as the Necker cube, can be counted by having 
the S press a switch every time he sees the cube 
shift. The data may then be analyzed for the 
number of shifts in each minute as well as for 


Eysenck (7), following the lead of McDougall 
and of Hunt and Guilford, found that schizo- 
Phrenics had a lower tate of reversals than 
normals. It is not Surprising, then, as a recent 
study at Brooklyn State Hospital has dis- 


Temained in the hospital. This relationship, 
was reversed in a readmission 
group—with the “Ins” having a higher number 
of shifts than the “Outs.” All together, the 
first admission Ins had the lowest number of 
shifts, and the readmission Ins had the highest 
number of shifts, Moreover, sicker Patients 
reached a maximum rate of reversals earlier in 
the five minute observation period. 

6. Archimedes Spiral. A rotating Archi- 
medes Spiral will be seen as a contracting or 
expanding configuration, depending on the 
direction of rotation. When the rotation is 
stopped, a contrary after-effect is induced in 
normals, but not in some brain-injured pa- 
tients (34). This technique is being introduced 
with the expectation that it may help to 
detect brain-injured cases among the func- 
tionally ill. 

7. Digital stimulator. It has been known for 
some time that perceptual defects may be 
uncovered by use of simultaneous stimulation 
methods (13). Although little work has been 


done on schizophrenic patients, reports thus 
far available indicate that schizophrenic 
children show defects in tactual perception 
with the Face-Hand test. Adult schizophrenics 
also show perceptual defects when tested by 
simultaneous stimulation methods. A test 
apparatus has been designed to permit simul- 
taneous stimulation of one to eight fingers at a 
constant intensity of stimulation, Preliminary 
analysis indicates that the amount and pattern 
of errors made by schizophrenic patients are 
different from those of matched controls. 

8. Color form test. Thurstone’s color-form 
test was developed for the objective measure- 
ment of color versus form preference. It con- 
sists of a moving-picture film in which the 5 
indicates the direction of the apparent move- 
ment noted in the presented figure. If he sees 
the movement in one direction, he is color- 
dominant, if in the other, he is form-dominant. 
Some preliminary work with this technique 
indicates that depressed schizophrenics prefer 
the form responses and the downward-tending 


direction more often than do nondepressed 
patients. 


Psychomotor T, echniques 


It has long been noted that mental patients 
differ from normals in their motor behavior. 
Indeed, the general apathy and sluggishness of 
many mental patients is one of their most 
Striking characteristics, while at the other 
extreme the intense motor activity of the 
manic is often the first sign of abnormality. 
Recently, considerable evidence has accumu- 
lated (16) that psychomotor behavior may 
Serve to distinguish subgroups among patients. 


Previous hospital 


10. Tapping test. A large number of studies 
have indicated i i 
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tended to confirm these results and in addition 
patients with a good prognosis have been found 
to improve with successive testing, while those 
with poor prognosis showed no consistent 
trend. On the other hand, the trends reversed 
on this test for first admission patients and 
readmission patients. First admissions who 
performed well had a good prognosis, but in 
the readmission group poor performance was 
associated with good outcome. In general, the 
Same trends hold for total tapping time as for 
choice reaction time, although the test seems 
to be somewhat less sensitive in distinguishing 
between groups. 

14. Reaction time for sensory modality shift. 
This task requires the S to make a choice re- 
action to each of four stimuli, two in the visual 
modality and two in the auditory modality, 
These four stimuli are presented in a random 
series and the reaction times are classified into 
two groups: those for which the stimulus to 
the previous reaction is in the same sensory 
modality as the reaction under scrutiny; and 
those for which the stimulus to the previous 
reaction is in the other sensory modality. This 
technique is still in the pilot stage, but it is 
expected that schizophrenics will have a greater 
lengthening in reaction time than normals 
when there has been a shift from one modality 
of stimulation to the other. 


Conceptual Techniques 


The domain of conceptual behavior has for 
so long been the favorite habitat of the clinician 
that it hardly requires any justification, for it is 
indeed precisely at this level of functioning that 
mel disease manifests itself. Perhaps as a 
B , Consequence, a confusion between 

egorization and description has vitiated 
much of the research at this level. In order to 
derive reliable evidence of conceptual function- 
ing both for diagnosis and, more importantly, 
e prognos; the psychopathologist must turn 
a e easy way of global observation up the 
Gove a rigorous measurement. Tech- 
PUR umbered 12 through 19 represent some 
iliar and some new attempts to introduce 
ee n into the study of conceptual 
a or. Here again the imposition of a stress- 
producing load helps to magnify the differences 
between patients and normals. 
i 12. Delayed auditory feedback. The altera- 
tions in speech resulting from an experiment- 
ally induced delay in auditory feedback have 
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been extensively studied. Individual reactions 
to delayed feedback vary from almost no 
disturbance to complete blocking of speech. 
The extent of the interference may represent 
the degree to which the individual makes use 
of air-conducted auditory feedback to steer 
ongoing speech. Experimental variation of the 
input to this steering mechanism provides a 
unique opportunity to study such processes in 
psychiatric populations. In a pilot study, some 
schizophrenics showed less disturbance than 
normals under delayed auditory feedback. 
These results corresponded with a preliminary 
study by Goldfarb (10) on schizophrenic 
children. Recently, normative and develop- 
mental studies were begun to obtain baselines 
for studies of abnormal populations. Pre- 
liminary results indicate substantial differences 
between normal children aged 4 to 6 and 
normal children in the 7- to 9-year age range. 

13. Metalog. The Metalog test (46) attempts 
to tap facility of conceptual shift by requiring 
the S to produce as many different meanings 
to a simple stimulus word as he can within one 
minute. A high score corresponds to a large 
number of different meanings. This test was 
first used in connection with the Columbia- 
Greystone (25) study where a high score was 
found to be associated with poor prognosis 1n 
both the operated and unoperated groups. 

14. Analogies test. In this test of conceptual 
performance, the S is required to complete a 
series of verbal analogies of the type, “Night is 
to day as dark is to light.” Like the Metalog 
test, this test too was found to be inversely 
related to outcome for patients in the Colum- 
bia-Greystone study (25). 4 

15. Essential differences test. In this test, 
the S is presented with successive sets of four 
words and is required to indicate in each set 
which word is most different from the other 
three; for example, apple, pear, carrot, plum. 
The S thus has to abstract an attribute which 
is common to three of the four words (25). He 
is also asked to justify his selection, i.e., to 
give an account of the ideational process 1n- 
volved. This is one of several tests which seem 
to be positively related to outcome for first 
admissions, but negatively related to outcome 
for readmissions. 

16. Porteus maze. A standard test of non- 
verbal conceptual functioning, the Porteus (33) 
invokes foresight and planning. This test has 
shown significant changes after brain surgery. 
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Chronic schizophrenic patients tend to score 

i oorly on this test. 

T P rooh test. This test (43) compares the 
ability to perform a conceptual task involving 
discrimination of four colors with and without 
distraction. The S is first asked to read a list of 
color names. His next task is to assign the 
proper names to a random sequence of colored 
dots. Then he is presented with a list of color 
names printed in a conflicting color of ink. He 
must name as rapidly as possible the color of 
the ink in which the words are printed. Finally, 
he is told to ignore the actual colors and to 
read the color names as fast as he can. The 
difference between the speed with which 
colors are named in the conflict situation and 
the speed when no conflict is present provides a 
critical score. Ability to resist the distraction of 
the conflict card appears to be positively 
related to outcome of schizophrenic illness. 

18. Vocabulary test. Vocabulary can be con- 
sidered a good indicator of overlearned con- 
ceptual behavior for purposes of comparison 
with other measures of conceptual functioning. 

» The word list is taken from the Wechsler and 
Binet tests. 

19. A ffect-focused interview. Distortion of 
affective experience is one of the major char- 
acteristics of mental disorder. In fact, patients 
seldom appeal for help because of any in- 
adequacy in adjustment to the environment. 
They usually come to the physician because of 
the way they feel. Moreover, one of the major 
findings of a survey of the literature was that 
patients with flattened affect had poor prog- 
noses. In the affect-focused interview (12, 37, 
45), the patient is first engaged in conversation 
for ten minutes (the operant period). During 
the second ten-minute interval, every affective 
utterance is reinforced by expression of assent, 
such as “umhum” (conditioning period). In a 
third ten-minute interval, the reinforcement is 
withdrawn (extinction period). An analysis of 
recorded interviews for the number of affective 
utterances during the operant, conditioning, 
and extinction periods gives a measure of the 

ability of the patient to emit affective ut- 
terances under reinforcement. The procedure 
has been refined by controls for reliability, Lès 
repeated interviews with different inter- 
viewers, and repeated interviews on different 
occasions with the same interviewer. The inter- 
view is conducted in a room provided with a 
one-way observation screen so that the non- 


verbal behavior of interviewer and interviewee 
can be observed. 


SUMMARY 


The aid of biometrics is invoked for the de- 
sign of a program of experimentation; for the 
integration of findings at different levels of 
complexity; and for the development of new 
research tools. 

The behavior of individuals can be analyzed 
into a set of overlapping domains of ascending 
psychological complexity: physiological, sen- 
sory, perceptual, psychomotor, and conceptual. 
These areas have not received equal attention 
from students of psychopathology. In the past, 
there has been too much preoccupation with 
the conceptual domain. In fact, a good deal of 
research labeled as perceptual is actually con- 
cerned with conceptual behavior. While 
sensory psychology has thus far contributed 
little to our understanding of psychopathology» 
the neglect of physiology by most psycho- 
pathologists is unfortunate. Moreover, the 
interrelations of these functional levels may 
prove to be of prognostic value. Thus, there 15 
already some evidence that the ratio of per- 
ceptual to conceptual function distinguishes 
different subcategories of mental patients. 

The variety of investigative methods oniy 
ployed in research ranges from naturalistic 
observation through controlled experiments tO 
modifications of the organism. The first 
method, observation, is  propaedeutic tO 
Science. The laboratory experiment involves 
directing energy or signals at the organism an 
studying that part of the subsequent behavior 
which can be functionally related to the 
independent variable. Variables of the energy 
category may be appropriate (e.g., light for the 
eye) or inappropriate (e.g., pressure on the 
eyeball). Signal variables can be: simple 
configurations (as in Studies of perceptual 
discrimination) ; signs which represent some 
event remote in time or space (as in learning 
experiments); or symbols (as in studies of 
conceptual function.) 

In order to throw additional light on the 
behavior of the intact organism, it is ofte? 
useful to study response to controlled stimula 
tion when the subject is under the influence 9 
a stress-producing load. By straining th® 
organism to its limit of resilience, a load may 
help to reveal differences between normals a? 


GN 


e 


patients which are obscured under everyday 
conditions. 

Radical invasions of the organism’s in- 
tegrity, such as administration of hallucino- 
genic drugs, implantation of electrodes or 
ablation of brain tissue, can provide informa- 
tion about limited subsystems of behavior, but 


rai a 
i ise many problems of relevance with respect 
o integrated behavior, 


a eae nese program of research is 
ee part of it already under way, de- 
i ae exploit the possibilities inherent in 

Interactions between different levels of 
psychological function. 
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THE PSYCHODYNAMICS OF SOCIAL MOBILITY IN 
ADOLESCENT BOYS 


ELIZABETH DOUVAN axp JOSEPH ADELSON 


Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, and University of Michigan 


HERE is a large and growing body of 

literature on social mobility, and the 

significance of the topic is generally 
acknowledged; so it is surprising to find that 
only limited attention has been given to 
studying the motivational sources of mobility. 
What we do find is a general disposition to 
treat upward mobility in a vaguely invidious 
fashion. It would seem that, in this country, 
the Horatio Alger tradition and the “dream of 
success” motif (6) have been pervasive and 
distasteful enough to have alienated, among 
others, a good many social scientists. The 
upwardly aspiring individual has apparently 
become associated with the pathetic seeker 
after success or with the ruthless tycoon. This 
image of success is, much of it, implicit—as- 
sumption and attitude, and not quite con- 
viction—but it seems to have dominated the 
thinking of our intellectual community. 

Or So it has been until recently. Newer 
empirical findings have encouraged a more 
differentiated view of mobility. We begin to 
get some sense that varying motivations may 
underlie social striving; we become aware that 
the direction, the rapidity, and the absolute 
extent of mobility may reflect differing psycho- 
dynamic sources and thus require separate 
analytic treatment. 

In this paper, a first effort is made to explore 
and clarify one problem in this complex area— 
to analyze some of the psychic accompani- 
ments of upward and downward mobility 
strivings among adolescent boys. In the follow- 
Ing section, a theory of the personality determi- 
nants of mobility is presented; the paper as a 
whole is devoted to testing some of these 
formulations. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Upward Mobitity 


We can distinguish at least three separate 
Patterns of motivation which are implicit in 
discussions of upward social mobility: fear of 
failure, ambivalence toward success, and hope 
of success. 

The first pattern—perhaps the most common 
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image of the mobile individual—is of the 
desperately scrambling Philistine, exhausted in 
his pursuit of status. He has defined his iden- 
tity and personal worth exclusively by the 
criteria of success. Perhaps a typical genetic 
source of this pattern has been described by 
Ackerman and Jahoda (1). Competitiveness is 
taught by the family: “Most of the mothers 
of our cases .. . apparently did not tell their 
children ‘be happy’ but rather ‘make 
money’....” “Success is measured by com- 
parison with others rather than by actual 
achievement. ... There are always some who 
have done better, who have more money and 
more social prestige; and there is always the 
danger of being pushed down the social ladder 
by a competitor” (1, pp. 88-89). 

In the second pattern—ambivalence toward 
success—the dynamics are more complex. The 
individual aspiring upward is here seen as 
responding to the dominance and prestige of 
the more privileged stratum through a de- 
fensive identification with this group and by 
denying and decrying his own background and 
status. The genetic sources of this choice of 
mechanism may be sought in the aspirer’s 
early encounters with authority and status in 
the original family setting. We discover in the 
family scene a harsh and forbidding parent, 
one who allows the child no hostility; we find a 
child who has accommodated to parental 
strength through identification. In this formu- 
lation, we see the mobile individual showing 


many of the characteristics of the “authoritar- 


ian personality”: a conscious over-idealization 
together with 


of the parent and of authority er W 
unconscious rebellion and hostility, rigidity, 
conformity, and anti-intraception. As regards 
mobility, we find the following dynamics: the 
motive for upward aspiration arises out of the 
need to emulate the parents; at the same time 
mobility arouses conflict since it implies a 
struggle with this powerful authority figure (2). 
Without question, both of these mobility 
types occur (perhaps frequently) in our society. 
Yet the recent literature on mobility has sug- 
gested that the most common pattern 1s the 
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one we have called “hope of success” (7). Here 
wefind interest in success directed by a rational 
ego: the individual who can mobilize his ener- 
gies effectively, whose aspirations are realistic. 
The mobility goals are moderate or, in those 
cases where aspiration is toward a substantial 
status move, they are nevertheless realistic 
in view of the individual’s talents. 

We find a family milieu which encourages 
autonomy, is not obsessed by status, yet ac- 
cepts and transmits without ambivalence the 
culturally central value of achievement. More- 
over, the shifts in identity required do not 
implicate the child in conflict: the family has 
provided or permitted the child a model for 
identity consistent with the goal of mobility. 

In a society which holds upward mobility to 
be a central value, which provides opportunity 
for it, and in which it is, apparently, a very 
common occurrence, we can expect that the 
dominant motivational pattern informing up- 
ward aspiration is not a defensive one—does 
not necessitate a personally damaging flight 
from one’s past; rather, we would expect it to 
accompany effective ego functioning and suc- 
cessful socialization by a family which is 
transmitting a cultural value of which it ap- 
proves,! 


Downward M. obility 


What about the adolescent boy whose 
aspirations are downward in direction? Here 
we have someone whose goals are atypical; 
indeed, they contradict directly a Strongly held 
cultural value. To be sure, the same novelistic 


1 One ma 
in our culture where upward as 


a gross movement up the status ladder; (c) where there 
has been a limited opportunity 
behavior of the higher status group; (d) at certain 
points in the status continuum, where the defining 
criteria of the higher status group are realistically 
difficult to achieve; e.g., in the movement from lower- 
upper to upper-upper status, in those cases where a 
defining criterion is ancestry; (e) where the group-of- 
origin is ambivalent or hostile to the mobility of its 
mernbers, necessitating a decisive abandonment of the 
past as a condition of mobility. Under these conditions, 
mobility upward will require an unusually high degree 
of personal motivation. 


tradition which associates upward mobility 
with Babbittry has sometimes offered us a 
sentimental image of the downward mobile 
type, presenting him as an unfettered, yo 
mantically sullen child of nature. Our own view 
is considerably darker, 

We see downward aspiration as representing, 
in many areas, the psychodynamic opposite of 
upward mobility. If we are correct, these 
adolescents are demoralized, alienated, anomic. 
An ambivalent relationship to the parents 
produces an impoverished ego, vulnerability to 
conflict, a failure to internalize general cultural 
values. Ambivalence is, of course, an almost 
universal outcome of the socialization process; 
but we conjecture that it is especially acute 
among the downward mobile. We expect to find 
a relationship to the parents which is infantile, 
that is, dependent and hostile. Dependency 
and aggression accompany, reinforce, and 
conceal each other. The child who is captured 
in an infantile tie to his parents has too much 
of his energy committed in ambivalence; eg? 
functions remain immature and conflict-riddens 
the ego is unable to cope adequately with 
impulses, internalized morality, and the more 
complex aspects of reality. At its best, the eg? 
enforces a harmony among the psychic institu- 
tions and the outside world. But the downward 
mobile boy, if our formulation is correct, is at 
the mercy of his impulses, which continually 
threaten to overwhelm brittle controls. The 
Superego drives are equally primitive an 
frightening; Parental prohibitions are not 
sufficiently internalized, in part because 0 
their very intensity; superego functioning }§ 
consequently immature, in that there is a! 
inadequate fusion of ego and superego proc 
esses; the Superego stands at some distance 
from the ego, so that questions of morality are 
not so much matters of right and wrong as © 
escape and pursuit. As regards the ego® 
operations vis-a-vis the outer world, we do not 
hypothesize that the downward mobile show 
any gross pathology of reality testing. And yet 
we feel that the more complex and articulated 


ego Processes—judgment, rapport, controls 
time-binding—a, 


Te poorly or unevenly de 
veloped. 


Hypotheses 


In the research reported here, a study of th? 
mobility aspirations of adolescent boys, ual 
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test a number of hypotheses based on these 
conceptions of the sources of mobility strivings. 
Specifically, the following predictions were 
made about upward- and downward-aspiring 
boys.? > 

1. Energy level. The upward-mobile boys 
Possess a high degree of available energy for 
use in social and work activities. Downward- 
mobile boys, on the other hand, show a 
diminished vitality. 

2. Achievement! mode. The boys aspiring to 
higher Status show a pervasive achievement 
orientation and a secure sense of their own 
effectiveness in reaching goals. The downward 
mobile are less oriented toward achievement 
and dominated by a concern with security. 

3. Orientation toward the future. The time 
Perspective of the upward mobile tends to be 
extended, while the downward mobile tend to 
have a constricted orientation in time. 

4, Personal standards. The upward mobile 
boys manifest well internalized moral val 
and standards of personal behavi ali, 

vior. Internali- 


zation is relatively in 
ly incomplete y 
P a 
downward mobile. aay e 


aE ee Downward mobile boys, on the 
and, are tied in ionshi 
a Femi, a dependent relationship 
mobo eration foward the self. Upward- 

ile boys are realistic in assessing them- 


sel i 
bart, and show a high degree of self- 
ence. The downward aspiring reveal 


ambivalence toward the self and a lack of 
ne ìn social situations, 
Ta aai milieu. In this area, our predic- 
ren: ss and more specific about the 
led. we a mobile group. Previous research (3) 
e expect a pattern of ambivalent 
telson y, a the downward mobile boys’ 
teject E their families. Rebellion and 
strong oy parental values combined with a 
thins, Petey stem from inconsistent and 
iar Teatment at the parent’s hand: in 
sees We anticipated an authoritarian family 
ing, 
Tn addition to these specific predictions, we 


Were j we a 
€ interested in inquiring whether the rela- 


2 . 
eae ai Paper we will use the terms “upward aspir- 
é lear th upward mobile” interchangeably. It should 
will r that we do not assume that upward aspiration 
necessarily lead to successful social mobility. 


tionship to the family, in upward mobile boys, 
is characterized by an ambivalent rejection of 
family values or by a conflict-free differentia- 
tion of the self from the family. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The data for our analysis derive from a 
national sample survey of adolescent boys 
conducted by the Survey Research Center.? 
The sample for the total study consisted of a 
thousand boys in the 14- to 16-year age range 
selected by probability sampling methods. 
Each boy was given a personal interview at 
school by a member of the research center’s 
field staff. Open-ended questions and projective 
questions were used, and interviews lasted from 
one to three hours. 

In the present analysis, we have used as the 
base sample the interviews taken with urban 
nonfarm youth whose fathers’ occupations fell 
in any of the following categories: small 
business owners, self-employed artisans, white 
collar, sales, and clerical workers; skilled and 
semi-skilled manual workers. The reason for 
excluding the sons of men occupying positions 
at the two extremes of the skill hierarchy be- 
comes apparent when the mobility measure 


is discussed. 


Mobility Aspiration 
Each of our youthful respondents was asked 
the following questions: 


a. What kind of work would you like to do as an 


adult? , , 
b. Are you pretty sure about this or do you think 


you're just as likely to go into something else? 


Each boy’s aspiration was classed on the oc- 
cupational scale and compared to his father’s 
position to determine whether it was 
equivalent to or higher or lower than the 
father’s job in the hierarchy of skills and status. 

The distribution of aspiration types by 
father’s occupation is presented in Table 1 for 


3 The survey was sponsored by the Boy Scouts of 
America. The complete questionnaire used in the study 
has been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 5422 from ADI Auxil- 
iary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.75 for 35 mm. microfilm or $2.50 for 
6 by 8 in. photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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TABLE 1 , 
DISTRIBUTION OF ASPIRATION TypES BY FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION 


Father’s Occupation 


2 3 4 
Profes- Manual 
P i thi Manual Jı 
Aspiration sional, W hie Skile Un- 
a sy A = 335) ns Hed 
(N rA 36) % % % 
46 58 84 
ward 
Stable g BD u 
Downward 33 25 0 


Note.—Ten per cent of the total urban sample of boys was 
lost in the process of rating the boy’s aspiration in relation to 
father’s occupation. These were Ss who had not decided what 
they wanted to be, who gave vague answers, or who wished to be 

ers. i . ai 
an This category includes small business owners in addition 
to sales and clerical workers. , mst 

> This category includes both skilled and semi-skilled workers. 


all urban youth in the original sample. An 
obvious fact is illustrated in this table, Boys 
whose fathers currently occupy jobs in the top 
category are by definition limited to equivalent 
or lower status aspirations, just as those whose 
fathers are unskilled workers are barred from 
downward aspiration. 

Because of this limitation on the relative 
freedom of direction in the aspirations of boys 
from families in Groups 1 and 4, and because 
we were interested ultimately in both upward 
and downward mobility, the sample was 
restricted to those boys from the two middle 
categories. The aspiration behavior of boys 
from the extreme groups may reflect in part a 
Statistical artifact. That is, assuming that by 
chance a certain Proportion of boys will aspire 
to a status-skill level different from the 
parent’s, the direction of deviation is auto- 
matically determined for boys in Groups 1 and 
4. In the middle groups, on the other hand, 
deviation is possible in either direction, and 
the selection of one or the other type should 
reflect certain specific motivational factors. 
One might maintain that the fact of aspiring 
to a level other than the father’s in itself 
reflects unique psychological characteristics, 
but since the direction of deviation is a focus of 
our present concern, opportunity for choice in 
both directions was controlled.4 


‘The group used for analysis consisted of 335 boys 
from working-class background and 183 from white- 
collar families. Since the upward mobile group contained 
a disproportionate number of boys from blue-collar 
backgrounds, we ran all mobility analyses separately 


RESULTS 


In the following pages we show contrasts 
among upward, downward, and stable groups. 
In most cases, we find linear relationships 
between status aspiration and other variables: 
the upward mobile are particularly high or low 
on a variable, the downward mobile are at the 
opposite extreme, and the stable group a 
somewhere in between. Occasionally we fin 
that either the upward or downward aspiring 
group clearly distinguishes itself from the 
other two groups. And in a few relationships, 
the stables stand out, the linear relationship 
gives way to a curvilinear one. 

Since our predictions all concern the mo- 
bility categories and there was uncertainty 
about the exact position of the stable group» 
chi square was used to test the significance 0 
variation among the three groups. 


Energy Level 


We see here a sharp contrast betwee 
upward and downward subjects (Ss): while th 
upward mobile boy is unusually lively a? 
energetic, the downward aspirer is inactive a” 
apathetic. On all of our measures, the pee, 
group reveals a high commitment of energy k 
social and recreational pursuits, and yet ap <0 
the expense of work involvement; they a w 
seem to show a spirited and enthusiastic ie 
of activity. The downward mobile boy, > 
contrast, shows an impoverished vitality od 
does not participate energetically or ent 
Siastically in recreational activities. >a (iff 

Looking first at boys’ memberships hat i 
organizations (Table 2, Item 1), we find t ng 
three quarters of the upward mobile Ss belo s$ 
to some organized group; while slightly ler Í 
than half of the downward aspiring eo 
report membership. The upward mobile 2 
have a relatively high proportion of mild 
memberships, compared to the other tbe 
groups. A similar telationship appears in fo 
area of general leisure activities: almost n 
the upward mobile report having tried twe?' 
of more separate activities while only aho 
one quarter of the downward mobile fall 
for the two broad occupational groups (Categories yy 
and 3 in Table 1). Relatio: j 
the same order within each of these groups. An ald 


complicating tabl 


relationships reported also held within each of the 
background groups. 
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TABLE 2 


R m 
ELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOBILITY ASPIRATION AND 
INDICES OF LEVEL OF ENERGY 


Mobility 
Down- 
Item Upward Stable sai at $ 
ag F Levi 
c= Cs we evel 
277) 168) 
o ti 
7o To 
1. Number of group 
memberships* 
an 
bees 2% 33 52 2.91 01 
Eies 32 38 2 
& theese 23 20 17 
A more 20 
2. Number Skidt 09 09 
activities 
a. = than 20 52 65 67 11.65 .01 
* <0 or more ú A 
3. Dating 48 35 33 
a. do da 
d ite 6 s9 s2 5.67 .10-.05 
Emon ante 4 a 8 
é mployment 
a. have jobs 
s 49 
+ do not have 47 st 44.90 
ol 
EEN st 8349 
a eee reading 
* CO not read n 
b, fiction-novels, 17 27 25 7.93.05 
Mysteries 
© travel andag. 3O Ho BLO 
Venture 
d. technical, se. *! 20 18 10.52 0.1 
entific 
e sports and o9 o4 01 11.13.01 
obby bool 
f. history, ee 10 09 o 2.44 .30+.20 
raphy 
2 ant 08 
g animal stories gs . 0s 27 .90-.80 
"comics, joke 05 73 .70-.50 
. Books 
i. newspapers, 2 26 27 1.95 .50-.30 
Magazines 
6. Proportion cae. 19 16 19 96  .70-.50 
tivities en. 
joyed 
a. fewer th 
an 
half 
one half or 45 4 59 6.09 .05 
More 
dditionalactiy. > 59 4! 
ities desired 
& suggest activ. 
b. do not aaa S 31 10 87.67 -01 
activity 37 m 
90 
` 
Unless n 
i ti F 
With two degres me chi square was derived from a 3 x 2 table 
va, In this c teedom. 
Ww E ‘ase, . 
ith six degrees Spe o was derived from a 3 x 4 table 
this 
category. 
mately wia the stable group is approxi- 
(Table 2 Tema between the other two 
. ? . . . 
datin - There is a small difference in 
8, 


th 
and the ° upwards being slightly more likely, 


d 
2, Item 3) vards least likely to date (Table 


Although they more commonly engage in 
leisure pursuits, the aspiring boys are not 
significantly different from others in having 
job commitments. One might expect that the 
reason the downward-aspiring boys play less 
is that they work more. But this does not seem 
to be the case (Table 2, Item 4), the three 
groups being approximately equal in the per- 
centage who hold jobs. The more active social 
life of the upward mobile boy represents an 
increment in total activity rather than a 
substitute for work activity. The upward 
mobile boy is more likely to report leisure 
reading. He has a more diversified reading 
pattern, and his reading includes more de- 
manding material. The downward aspiring 
boy much less often reads novels and mysteries, 
travel and adventure stories, and technical, 
scientific literature. Stable boys fall between 
the other two groups on all specific categories 
of reading, but are like the downward mobile 
in the proportion of nonreaders. The single 
case in which the trend favors the downward 
mobile boy is in the category “comics, joke 
books” (Table 2, Item 5). 

Upward mobile boys are not only more 
active currently but also seem to be more 
enthusiastic about their activities and more 
receptive to new experiences. After our Ss had 
checked the leisure pursuits they had ex- 
perienced within the last year, they were asked 
to check the ones they had especially enjoyed. 
In general, the two indices bear a low negative 
relation to each other—that is, boys who do 
more things are more selective in naming those 
they “particularly enjoy.” Despite this tend- 
ency for a negative association, we find that 
the upward aspiring boys (who take part in 
more leisure activities) are nevertheless en- 
thusiastic about the things they do. They are 
like the stables in the proportion of their 
leisure pursuits that they designate as par- 
ticularly enjoyable; while the downward 
mobile, who have tried relatively few leisure 
activities, are much less enthusiastic about 
these few (Table 2, Item 6). When asked if 
there are other activities they would like to 
try, aside from those appearing on the list, 
almost two-thirds of the upward group name 
something else they would enjoy. This re- 
sponsiveness contrasts sharply to the other 
groups: a third of the stable group, and only 
one tenth of the downward group suggest any 
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additional unlisted activities that appear to 
them (Table 2, Item 7). 


Achievement Mode 


We expected that the degree of striving 
reflected in a boy’s job aspiration would be 
part of a general achievement orientation, that 
upward occupational aspiration would be 
associated with the pattern of behavior which 
McClelland eż al. (7) have termed the “achieve- 
ment syndrome,” and that the upward mobile 
boy would show concern with achievement as 
against security and would be interested in 
meeting self-imposed standards of excellence. 
The downward aspiring boy, on the other 
hand, should show the same lack of vigor, the 
same constriction in setting other goals that 
we have seen in his choice of a future occupa- 
tion. 

The most direct evidence on these points is 
found in response to other questions in the 
occupation area. The Ss were asked to choose 


TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOBILITY ASPIRATION AND 
INDICES OF ACHIEVEMENT MODE 
Mobility 
a a 
Down- 
Item Upward Stable ward x p 
W= Wwe ire = Level 
277) 168) 73) 
% % % 
1. Job criteria select- 
ed? 
a. interesting work 56 51 33 1 
b. status achieve- oe a 
ment: 44 28 36 22.15 01 
c. security 50 59 65 5 s 
2. Reasons for job Pa -Ai 
choice® 
a. status 20 09 03 11.65 01 
b. ease of job or ` 
ease of obtain- 
ing job 04 12 32 15.27 
c. interest of work 70 78 58 5.99 
3. Preference: success 
or security 
a. success 52 35 33 12.00 01 
b. security 48 65 67 
4. Savings 
a. do save 30 21 18 6.16 05 
b. do not save 70 79 82 
5. Education plans 
a. beyond high 
school 69 42 12 140.06 01 
b. not beyond high 
school 31 58 88 


* Unless noted, the chi square was derived from a 3 x 2 table 
with two degrees of freedom. 

^ Categories here are not exhaustive. Tests are run on the 
presence or absence of particular answers. 
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among criteria for judging the attractiveness 
of a job, to choose the two most and the two 
least important dimensions. Compared to the 
stable and downward groups, upward mobile 
boys stress interesting work and have a less 
dominating concern about security. They are 
highest of all three groups in desire for status 
achievement. The downward mobile also 
strongly wish for status, but their status drive 
is not bound to a demand for interest in the 
content of the job; rather, they would most 
like to have status combined with security. The 
answers of our stable group are interesting 0? 
this item; relatively unattracted by status an 
fame, they stress security and interesting work 
(Table 3, Item 1). 

When we ask boys to rationalize their own 
job choices, the upward aspiring S emphasizes 
interest in the work itself, while the downwat 
mobile more often adduces the ease of th? 
work, or the ease of obtaining employment m 
the field (Table 3, Item 2). T 

It would seem, then, that the upward mobile 
Ss are more willing to yield security for the 
sake of achievement. In answer to a force” 
choice question: “Which would you rather 
have—a job where you’re sure you won 
be laid off or one you can’t be so sure of bY, 
where you have a chance to be a big success 
the striving boys choose the challenging, 1€ 
secure job significantly more often than b® 
in either of the other groups (Table 3, Item 7”; 

Achievement orientation is often inferre 
from the willingness to forego immediat? 
gratification for long-term goals. One indic” 
tion of this appears in answer to the questio"; 
“What do you spend your own money sae 
The boys who aspire high are more likely 
Say they save their resources for education € 
other long term goals (Table 3, Item 4). AS i 
would expect, boys aspiring to higher occuP 
tions also reveal more extensive educatio” 
plans than do other boys (Table 3, Item 5): 


Orientation toward the Future 


d 


The upward mobile boys have an extende, i 


time perspective and a marked interest Ka 
attaining adult status; while the down os 
group shows constriction in time, as in a 
aspects of the life space. We asked our SS Y p 
decisions they would have to make in K 
next few years; the answers were rated fot g 


breadth of time perspective. The up"? 
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TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOBILITY AsPIRATION AND 
INDICES OF ORI ATION TOWARD 
THE FUTURE 


Mobility 
Upward Stable Down- 
ica ward 2 > 
> - x Level 
(N= N= (N= 
277) 68) 73) 
% % % 
1. Time Perspective i 
on decisions» 
a. within high 
school 17 18 3 
8 29 Si 10 
b. beyond high 
school 78 73 gi pi 
©. distant future 53 51 ae 1S1 
2. Sources of self-es- 
teem> 
a. assuming adult 
role 
31 23 16 6.91 05 
b. belonging, being 
part of a group 46 56 32 11.34.01 
© being accepted 
i by peers 03 07 4 10.90.01 
a othing 04 08 1 6.39 05 
» Preference for coed 
or all-boy club® 
a, 
all boy 39 48 S9 10.60.05 
» Neutral 23 16 
& coed 38 36 27 


_ * Unles: 
with 


s i A 
Ka noted, the chi square was derived from a 3 x 2 table 
ag ee of freedom. 

n this cas ehi ; 
with fo ase, the chi square was derived from a 3 x 3 table 

be z5 degrees of freedom. 

‘ategorie: j 
open ae here are not exhaustive of responses given to 
Testa areca ns, and more than one response was often given. 

n on the presence or absence of particular answers. 


aspiring 
Sions in 
roles 


boys are more likely to mention deci- 
the more distant future, such as adult 
often SI gonis, The downward mobile more 
the high diste decisions, those within 
Ta en ool period (Table 4, Item 1). 

you do— Sn S the question “What things that 
riends— ot ome, in school, or with your 
tie Gaon, od € you feel important and useful?” 
instans ard striving boy more often states 
eis = i7 which he has assumed adult roles. 

o tenga ikely than the downward mobile S 
Eisem od peer acceptance as a source of self- 
Stable Etan interesting finding here is that the 
“belongin pE highest of all three in choosing 
ew Piya de eing part of a group,” one of the 
Somewhere be where this group does not fall 
gest, though etween the other two. We sug- 
reflect a pile tentatively, that this may 
interpersonal ‘ies. With maintaining stable 
M. ri also point to the apparently greater 
aturity of the upward mobiles. As we 


have seen, they are somewhat more likely to 
date. They are also more eager for heterosexual 
social activities; when asked to choose between 
an all-boy or a coed social club, the upward 
aspiring less often prefer the former (Table 4, 
Item 3). 


The Internalization of Personal Standards 


Another point of difference between the 
groups concerns the interiorization of stand- 
ards. Upward mobile boys consistently show 
a more complete internalization of personal 
controls. Downward mobile boys show a 
tendency to externalize standards and to rebel 
against them. 

A set of projective pictures showed an 
adolescent boy in conflict between a promise 
made to his parents (to be home at a certain 
time) and peer pressure (to stay out later). 
Our Ss were asked what the boy would do and 
how he would feel about it. 

In all of our groups, approximately two 
thirds of the respondents say that the boy will 
go home. However, the motives attributed to 
the boy differ sharply. The upward mobile 
boys more often have the boy go home because 
“he promised” or because “his parents trust 
him,” whereas the downwards say he will go 
because of a fear that the parents will find out 
and punish the transgression (Table 5, Item 1). 

Regardless of their responses to these ques- 
tions, all Ss were asked: “If the boy decided 
to stay with his friends awhile, do you think 
he’d tell his parents about it later?” The up- 
ward aspiring group answer “yes” more fre- 
quently than other boys (Table 5, Item 2). 

Another series of questions concerned boys’ 
conceptions of and general reactions to rules. 
Here, again, the upward mobile group reveals a 
greater degree of internalization. When asked 
why a boy might break a rule, they focus on 
uncontrollable emergency situations and those 
in which a boy is old enough (i.e, responsible 
enough) to guide his own behavior. On the 
other hand, the downwards more frequently 
give responses fitting the categories of rebel- 
lion against the parent,” “irresistible impulse," 
and “when parental authority is not present 
(Table 5, Item 3). When asked what kind of a 
rule they would never break, upward mobile 
Ss more often mention those which involve 
responsibility to others; they less frequently 
say that there is no rule, or no rule that comes 
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TABLE 5 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOBILITY ASPIRATION AND 
INDICES OF INTERNALIZATION OF 
PERSONAL STANDARDS 


Mobility 
Upward Stable Dorie j b 
Item x Level 
N = 
73) 
vo 
1. Reaction to par- 
ent-peer conflict® 
a. adheres to 
romise because 
of sense of trust 37 19 16 24.03 ,01 
b. Adheres to 
promise because 
of fear of pun- 
ishment 04 06 14 6.38 .05 
2. Honesty with par- 
ents 
a. would tell par- 
ents 55 42 4 9.15 05 
3. Conditions for 
breaking a rule® 
a. emergency 18 10 10 6.56 05 
b. boy mature 
enough u 07 01 6.49 05 
c. rebellion 10 14 22 10.11 01 
d. impulse 05 u 16 11.41 01 
e. parental author- 
ity absent 05 10 27 31.50 01 
4. Unbreakable rule 
a. no unbreakable 
rule 03 17 21 10.85 01 


* Unless noted, the chi square was deri 
with two degrees of freedom. 

^ Categories here are not exhaustive ol 
open questions, 
Tests are run on 


ved from a 3 x 2 table 


f responses given to 
and more than one response was often given. 
the presence or absence of particular answers. 


to mind, which they wouldn’t break (Table 5, 
Item 4). 


Autonomy 


We saw earlier that the striving boys are 
interested in assuming adult-like roles, those, 
that is, in which they themselves are respon- 
sible for their behavior and for a job. We see 
here a seemingly greater drive towards inde- 
pendence and responsibility. In contrast, the 
downward mobile, though they show signs of 
rebellion against the parents, are also more 
dependent on them. 

In one series of items, our Ss were asked 
whose advice they would prefer to take on 
particular problems—their parents’ or friends’. 
The issues ran from such central ones as what 
time to be in at night to matters of taste, such 
as personal grooming. While there were no very 
striking differences in the proportions who 


would heed their parents on any of these topics, 
one interesting difference appears in the pro- 
portion of boys who inject a note of inde- 
pendence while discussing these issues. Thirty 
per cent of the striving group spontaneously 
assert that they would follow their own ideas 
on at least one of the six issues, and only three 
per cent of the downwards give such a response 
(Table 6, Item 2). 

We find another indication of independence 
from the family in response to the question, 
“Can a friend ever be as close as a family 
member?” The upward mobile Ss most often 
agree to this idea (Table 6, Item 3). 

When our Ss are asked what the role of 4 
club leader ought to be, we again find that the 
aspiring boys desire independent direction © 
their behavior. They limit the leader’s function 
to that of a helper (Table 6, Item 4). A coder 
rating based on this question and on one which 
asked the S to describe an adult leader he hat 
liked, revealed that the downward mobile 5 Í$ 


TABLE 6 ao 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOBILITY ASPIRATION A 
INDICES or AUTONOMY 


Mobility | 
Upward Stable Down- P | 
Tika ward x pevel 
N= N= N= 
277) 168) 73) 
% h % 
1, Independence in 
allocating funds ot 
a. no independence 01 oi 19 59.27 > 
2. Advice on deci- 
sions 
a. interjects own oi | 
opinions 300 03 24.69 * 
3. Intimacy of friend- 
ship 
a. can be as close 
as family rela- 1 
tionship 59 543 9.92 
4. Role of adult 
leader® 1 
a. helper SB soo oag aat 
b. decision maker 0 B s 36 P, 
5. Authority reliance 5 
a. high 380475 6.06 0” 
b. moderate 62 53 47 
6. Adult ideal® 
a. family member 41 50 55 5.9 <0 


b. unrelated adult 
acquaintance 
and composite 31 24 18 6.74 


e 

* Unless noted, the chi Square was derived from a 3 x 2 tab! 

with 2 degrees of freedom. to 

* Categories here are not exhaustive of responses give” y, 

Open questions, and more than one Tesponse was often -BA w 
Tests are run on the presence or absence of particular answ 
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mo i . 
6, ra ai reliant than other boys (Table 
E ally ya crucial index of independence from 
hoota a T yielded when Ss are asked to 
state. en adult ideal. As we would expect, the 
ooe ig which includes all boys who 
also has A iy occupation as the father’s, 
choose dis e argest proportion of boys who 
tie often oo as an ideal. The upwards 
or describe choose a model outside the family, 
several a of characteristics from 
downward P e More often than other boys, 
wish to be Te iles say there is no adult they 
choose the re And despite the fact that they 
ey give th a less often than stable boys, 
amily mod i, argest proportion of within- 
choosing > els of any group, particularly 
We can ae ndfathers and uncles. Here again 
Ward mobil rve the ambivalence of the down- 
e boys; though they are covertly 


Tebelli 
Ous toward family authority, they cling 


to withi 

° Wwithin-fam;i 

viewing a ay models. Another way of 
S finding is to see in it a reflection of 


the q 
imma 
that 


o 
eres mobile boys’ narrowed and 
the tnt ad Havighurst (4) has found 
Models cha ency to choose within-family 
Adolescence tacterizes the earlier years of 
© more neha downward mobile boys retain 
adult World ntile, more restricted image of the 
e 
tend nan mobile boys, on the other hand, 
family tks S precocity in the loosening of 
Section one et we have seen in the previous 
Sociated wi Internalization that this is not as- 
family. rebellion from or rejection of the 
aPpears ii on evidence along these lines 
ntil ihe discussion of family milieu. 
“ating on ei evidence has been presented 
to 2 SUggest € sense of autonomy. Some other 
© the ob; - that these differences are related 
“war ees degree of autonomy permitted 
© asked: a ownward boys by their parents. 
pout the > “What are your parents’ ideas 
3 th of thie you spend your money?” One 
o Plieq fae downward mobile respondents 
Wn but ask they do not have funds of their 
Reed op Wa: their parents for money as they 
Mobi pant Some special thing. In the upward 
this Biswas 7 fewer than one per cent gave 
nd i re (Table 6, Item 1). Since there is 
® actua] 5 between the groups with respect 
Spending of money, we may infer 
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that the diference resides in the control of 
spending. 


Orientation Toward the Self 


Upward mobile boys show a high degree of 
self-acceptance, and a confidence in social 
situations. The downward mobile is more 
ambivalent toward himself and more unsure 
and conflicted in social interaction. 

Interviewers rated boys on a number of 
variables, among which were self-confidence, 
humour, and the clarity with which they or- 
ganized and presented their opinions and at- 
titudes. We may interpret these ratings, with 
caution, as reflecting the boy’s social skill and 
ability to handle himself in social interaction 
with an adult. On each of the ratings, the 
upward mobile are high; they are more self- 
assured, show humour more often, and are 
better organized in the interview. The down- 
ward mobile are relatively unconfident, 
humorless, and disorganized (Table 7, Items 1, 
2, and 3). 


We find signs of self-rejection and demorali- 


TABLE 7 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOBILT 
INDICES OF ORIENTATION TOW. 


TY ASPIRATION AND 
ARD THE SELE* 


Mobility 
Down- 
Upward Stable “ward ý 
Thee x Level 
N= N= (N= 
277) 168) 73) 
% % % 
1. Self-confidence* 
a. high 30 23 18 7.93 10 
b. average 52 57 57 
c. low 18 20 25 
2. Humour 
a. present 74 67 58 7.44.05 
b. absent 26 33 42 
3. Organization of 
ideas* 
a. high 60 53 50 7.31 10 
b. average 22 27 20 
c. low 18 20 30 
4. Desired changes” 
a. self rejecting, 04 10 15 6.36 05 
major 
b. changes that are 
impossible 06 07 23 11.33 O01 
c. changes within k 
boy’s own power 37 29 05 14.10 01 
x 2 table 


* Unless noted, the chi square was derived from a 3 
with two degrees of freedom. 
8 In these cases, the chi square was 
with four degrees of freedom. 
b Categories here are not 
open question, and more than one f 
run on the presence or absence of 


derived from a 3 x 3 table 


exhaustive of responses given to an 
esponse WAS often given. Tests 
particular answers. 


are 
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zation in the downward mobile boys’ answers 
to the question, “What would you like to 
change about yourself if you could—about 
your looks or your life or your personality?” 
They more often desire changes so gross or 
so central as to indicate alienation from the 
self; and they more often wish for changes that 
are unlikely to occur. The upward mobile boy 
more often refers to changes he has the power 
to effect himself. He is more realistically 
critical of himself, and less self-rejecting 
(Table 7, Item 4). 


Family Milieu 


The reader may recall that we felt far more 
confident of our predictions about the down- 
ward than the upward mobile in this area. We 
believed that the downward group would show 
a pattern of ambivalence towards the parent, a 
mingling of dependency and hostility; and 
we further held that this pattern would arise 
out of inconsistent, overly harsh methods of 


TABLE 8 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOBILITY ASPIRATION AND 
InpicEs or Fairy MILIEU 


Mobility 
wes Upward Stable Down- el 
N= Wa We Level 
277) 168) 73) 
% % % 
1. Punishment® 
a. physical 02 
b. deprivational 6 o p mea 
c. psychological 32 23 20 
2. Portrayal of paren- 
tal figures 
e Harsh 7 35489 ot 
. non-harsh 73 65 52 
3. Disagreements 
with parents 
a. have disagree- 
ments 66 56 
b. do not have dis. 2 Si? i 
agreements 34 44 51 
4. Parents’ attitudes 
toward way boy 
spends money 
a. disapproval 19 16 05 8.58 05 
b. no disapproval 81 84 95 
5. Leisure activities 
with parents“ 
a. share many 19 i 09 17.23 -01 
b. share some 73 74 68 
c. share none 08 15 23 


* Unless noted, the chi square was derived from a 3 x 2 table 
with two degrees of freedom. 

2 Tn these cases the chi square was derived from a 3 x 3 table 
with four degrees of freedom. 


discipline. We did not, however, feel we could 
make any specific statement about the upward | 
mobile: here we were interested in discovering 
what we could about the family milieu, in 
particular whether upward aspiration is as- 
sociated with a rejection of family values, or 4 
defensive identification with a forbidding 
parental authority, or by that relatively 
amiable relationship to the parent which 
permits the growth of autonomy. i 
To begin with, we find that deprivation 
seems to be the dominant method of discipline 
for all groups; differences here are not sig- 
nificant. Striking differences appear, however 
in the relative frequency of “psychological” 
and “corporal” methods of punishment. Only 
one in fifty of the upwards say that their 
parents use physical punishment; approx! 
mately one in ten of the stables and one 1% 
seven of the downwards report this method. In 
contrast, the use of “psychological” tech: 
niques (such as “given a good talking tO 
occurs in more than one quarter of the upwa” 
mobile responses, about one in five of thé 
stables, and only one in eighteen of the dow?” 
wards (Table 8, Item 1). We find that thé 
parents of the upward aspirers avoid the 
harshest method of punishment; the “psych” 
logical” methods, which we suspect encourag 
the child’s internal controls, are infrequent! 
used by the parents of downward mobile boy* 
_ Are our mobile Ss presenting an one 
idealized picture of their families? We look@ 
for the pattern of repressed hostility and sur 
face idealization which has been shown t° 
characterize defensive identifiers (2, 5, 9)- i 
our data reveal that the opposite is true! 
the projective materials—where the Ss 2% 
not discussing their own parents and wher 
they have an opportunity to discharge "° 
pressed hostility without danger—the upwa” 
aspiring portray parents as less harsh th#? 
do the other groups (Table 8, Item 2). And ® 
we shall see, they are more aware of differen”? 
between themselves and their parents. f 
more commonly report that their parents ol 
some “old-fashioned ideas, or ideas they a 
agree with,” (Table 8, Item 5), and that ther 
parents in some respect disapprove of the o 
in which they spend their own money (Table 3 | 
Item 6). We saw previously (Table 6, Iter ay 
that they are not likely to feel that fam ¢ 
relationships are necessarily more inti! 
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than friendships; and they less often choose an 
ideal adult from within the family group 
(Table 6, Item 6). The upward mobile boys 
are, then, more sensible of differences with 
parents. 

Do the aspiring boys have a detached rather 
than congenial relationship to their parents? 
The single bit of evidence on this question sug- 
gests that this is not the case: they more often 
report engaging in leisure activities with their 
parents (Table 8, Item 5). 

Po downward mobile boy’s family rela- 
bs hip is, as we expected, marked by ambiv- 
x nce: the pattern is one of conscious idealiza- 
ton accompanied by unconscious suspicion 
and hostility. 
fae have already seen that the parents of 
bs aaa are more often severe in their 
on ment. And in this group we find evidence 
ties Peed hostility: in the projective stories, 
ie mobile boys picture parental 
ne = both harsh and suspicious (Items 3 
ikel j able 8). Yet consciously they are more 
Some hg deny differences with their parents. 
this. pale findings on autonomy have shown 
eae a in addition we find that these boys 
with bck say they have no disagreements 
see eal parents (Table 8, Item 5), and they 
theit ha ee say their parents disapprove of 
ished ing of funds (Table 8, Item 6). The 
with Pin mobile boy shares leisure activities 
ity the = aad somewhat less than do boys 
er two groups (Table 8, Item 7). 


Alternative Hypotheses 


t ps Fs discuss the possible meanings of 
ternati ndings, we must consider briefly al- 

Em T hypotheses which might account for 
the thr ese are: (a) An age differential among 
S mi i groups; thus, the upward aspiring 
while eia have given “little boy” job hopes, 
Mature e non-mobile group presented more 

© gr aspirations; (b) a difference among 
Upward s 1n frame of reference, so that the 
Ìnteryjį aspirers may have understood the 
tions a to be asking for “fantasy” aspira- 
Mean k ile other boys took the question to 
differe realistic expectations”; (c) objective 
Perha nces in the social status of the groups: 
at the S the upward mobile boys’ families are 
elie S end of their group in income or 
obje tion, and so provide their sons with an 

Jectively greater opportunity for mobility; 


(d) a difference in intelligence among the 
groups. 

First, on the question of realism. There were 
in our total sample fewer than one per cent of 
the boys who gave us their job choices dis- 
tinctly “little boy” or “glamour” occupations. 
Among boys in the mobility analysis sub- 
sample, there were no aspirations listed which 
were obviously or totally based on ideas of 
glamour. When the boys are asked how sure 
they feel about the job they’ve chosen, we 
find that very few of them say they’re not at 
all sure; more important, the variation that 
does occur is not related to the type of aspira- 
tion they express. Boys in the three groups 
show approximately equal certainty that they 
will get the jobs for which they are aiming 
(Table 9, Item 1). 

Furthermore, we find a difference in educa- 
tional plans, one which is appropriate for the 
difference in job aspirations; this indicates at 
least a minimal degree of realism in our Ss’ 


TABLE 9 


RELATIONSHIP OF MOBILITY ASPIRATION TO AGE, 
CERTAINTY ABOUT ASPIRATION, FAMILY INCOME, 
FATHER’S EDUCATION AND INTELLIGENCE 


Mobility 
Upward Stable DOW 
Item pe eae ge Level 
W= N= Ns 
277) 168) 73) 
% % % 
1. Certainty about 
aspiration 
a. high 57 58 54 3.22 70 
b. moderate 34 33 33 
c. low 09 09 13 
2. Age 
a. fourteen 33 29 31 1.94 80 
b. fifteen 30 36 33 
c. sixteen 37 35 36 
3. Family economic 
status® 
a. high average 35 31 2.76 70 
b. average 5. 49 52 
c. low 16 17 
5. Father’s education 
a. grade school 32 27 25 3.07 70 
b. high school 50 58 55 
c. college 18 15 20 
5. Verbal ability 
a. high 25 11 03 33.92 OL 
b. average 69 75 74 
c. low 06 14 23 


* Unless noted, the chi square was d 


with four degrees of freedom. 
a The measure used for economic 


House and Home Scale. 


erived from a 3 x 3 table 


status was the Remmers 
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understanding of work preparation (Table 3, 
oo differ neither in age (Table 9, 
Item 2) nor in present socioeconomic status. 
The upward mobile boys are not from — 
which are higher a z z educationa 
le 9, Items 3, 4). 

Me we ane measures of intelligence 
available both show the striving group to be 
somewhat superior. The upward aspiring boy is 
more likely to report leisure reading (Table 2, 
Item 5), and he is rated by coders as more 
facile verbally (Table 9, Item 5). The me 
ward mobile are rated low on verbal skills, ut 
their reading pattern does not differ sig- 
nificantly from that of the stable group 
(x? = .10; p > 90 with 1 df). We will defer 
a consideration of this until the discussion. 


Discussion 


We may interpret our data on the upward 
aspiring boy in relation to ego structure and 
functioning. We did not, of course, make a 
direct investigation of intrapsychic Processes; 
furthermore, our understanding of “normal” 
ego functioning is, at present, limited and 
tentative. Nevertheless, it may be of some 
interest to attempt a formulation of our re- 
sults in the current vocabulary of ego psy- 
chology. 

Among upward aspiring boys we find a high 
level of diversified activity, suggesting that 
energy is available to the ego for focused use in 
work and play. We may infer that the ante- 
cedent condition for this accessibility is in the 
ego’s having at its disposal a relatively high 
degree of neutralized energy. If we assume 
that both groups, mobile and non-mobile, do 
not differ in primary energy resources, we may 
conjecture that the aspiring Ss have less 
energy tied to the resolution of conflict, and 
consequently gain in neutralized, disposable 
energy." 

Another sign of the comparative effective- 
ness of ego functioning among aspiring boys is 
seen in the greater degree of cohesion among 
the three major systems within the personality. 
On the one hand, ego processes in the mobile 


5Cf. Rapaport (8, p. 353): “In other words, the 
amount of energy which the person can dispose by 
investing it in objects, by becoming interested in 
activities, even when essential drive-aims and drive- 
objects are in abeyance, is an indicator of ego-autonomy 
and ego strength.” 
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boy are less likely to be imperiled by the Drea 
through of impulses (When would a boy brea 
a rule?); on the other hand, he is less likely to 
show evidence of an excessively punitive super- 
ego. The greater degree of internalization of 
moral values among aspiring boys suggests & 
more harmonious articulation between the 
ego and super-ego systems. Our data show that 
this integration is not purchased at the ex- 
pense of an unusual quantity of guilt. ; 
A consideration of the intelligence factor 18 
relevant here. Although we had no direct 
measure of intelligence, we saw that the up- 
ward mobile boys read more and read more 
difficult things; and they are judged on the 
basis of the interview to be more verbally 
skilled. In all likelihood there is an intellectual 
difference among our groups; one plausible 
interpretation of many of our findings is tha 
they merely reflect group differences in IQ. We 
feel, however, that such a formulation assumes 
an overly simple causal sequence—for ora 
thing it fails to clarify the mechanisms which 
mediate between IQ and other indices of = 
cessful ego functioning. A good deal of recer 
data points to a high degree of associatio? 
between intelligence and variables whi 3 
indicate effective ego functioning. The gen 
tion of causality and connection among thes? 
variables is by no means understood. Further 
more, to explain our data as a function A 
intelligence alone would not allow us to gey 
erate predictions in the area of family relation 
If we assume, however, that our data a 


nes f p 
best understood by positing differences } | 


s g m. . m 
intrapsychic organization—and particularly Z 
ego structure and functioning—we may t 


Posit specific expectations about family milie 


We would expect—on the basis of the hight 
energy level and the more refined control 
impulsivity among upward mobile et 
they have relatively good relationships with 
the family and have successfully resolve 
infantile object ties, We mean by this tha 
there is a relative absence both of ont 
hostility toward the parents, and of ov@ 
dependence upon them, together with e 
relatively high degree of objectivity abo 
family relations. e 

We have seen that this is, in fact, the a D 
The mobile boy asserts (and probably has bé f 
encouraged toward) greater independenc 
judgment and behavior. Tt will be recalled t 


| 
| 
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he expresses a desire for equalitarian rather 
than dependent relationships with adults. He 
frequently uses his own convictions as author- 
ity in making decisions. 

i The aspiring boy more often admits dif- 
erences between himself and his family. He 
Seems able to assert the legitimacy of an 
onomu self-definition—to the extent, at 
cast, of selecting an ego ideal outside the 
family setting. 

ion paar we have observed has not 
the me 4 through rebellion from or rejection of 
Fa y. Despite their ability to differentiate 
is ves from their parents, the upward 
ris ers give evidence of a congenial relation- 
Fal them. They share their leisure ac- 
the S; In response to a projective measure 
i Y reveal relatively little covert hostility 

ward parental figures. 

Mae parents are, in fact, comparatively 
mae they are more likely to employ mild 

h „essentially verbal discipline and use 
P! yea punishment infrequently. 

a pip seen, then, that the upward aspiring 
ths on characterized by a high energy level, 
Ms a p of autonomy, and a relatively 
tiay be Social maturity. These attributes 
Eia viewed as derivatives of a generally 
veloped ego organization, one which has de- 
infantis — of the successful resolution of 
Sense object-ties and conflicts. We would 
dood on theoretical grounds, that this 
> m ait would be most likely to occur in 
child se Setting where the parents allow the 
where a senna connection with them, 

wha = onomy can emerge without conflict. 
this ig i seen, the data we have suggest that 

€ case, 

ee have already presented, in the intro- 
Pch section, our view of the internal 
ward an on which characterize down- 
ia of obile boys. From the specific perspec- 

ockin ego functioning, we see an apparent 
should E, - impoverishment of energy which 

ay a ideally, be available to the ego. We 
sieer that neutralization is not being 
poor arti y accomplished. There is a relatively 
impuls iculation among the psychic systems: 
a threaten the ego’s integrity; the 
complete} seems overly severe and yet in- 
ne “tt incorporated. These boys seem 
So urless, gauche, disorganized—relatively 

» at least. Perhaps the most telling and 


poignant datum which the study locates is 
their response to the possibility of personal 
change, their tendency to want to change 
intractable aspects of the self, and the degree of 
alienation revealed by their desire to modify 
major and fundamental personal qualities. 
As we have seen, this pattern is associated with 
a certain quality of family interaction: the 
boy gives evidence of an ambivalent tie to the 
parents, a mixture of overt dependency and 
covert aggression. One of the determinants of 
this ambivalence, we may infer on theoretical 
grounds, is in the parents’ relatively punitive 
style of discipline which fails to establish 
self-governing controls in the child. 

A final point concerning the mechanisms 
through which the differing aspirations become 
established: In the case of upward aspiration 
we assume a direct connection between the 
socialization process and the aspiration to 
social mobility. That is, we assume that the 
parents transmit the value on mobility during 
socialization, and that the child incorporates 
this as part of a complex of values which 
includes autonomy and general achievement. 
In contrast, we conjecture that the process in 
downward aspiration may be more indirect: 
the rebellion engendered by an ambivalent 
family atmosphere may be directly expressed 
in a rejection of general social goals; or we may 
have a diffuse demoralization which causes 
(and prepares the child for) failure and isola- 
tion in social situations. In turn, these failures 
result in a general narrowing of goals, and a 
retreat from success; a central expression of 
this is the lowering of occupational goals. 


SUMMARY 


We have only recently begun to recognize 
that prevalent views of the dynamics of 
mobility, based as they are largely on literary 
sources and on extreme instances, require 
refinement and differentiation. The paper 
begins by distinguishing varieties of mobility 
behavior. There is presented a model of the 
psychodynamics of upward and downward 
aspiration, which is tested with data from a 
national sample of adolescent boys. The 
general formulation holds that upward mobility 
is found among boys with effective, autono- 
mous ego functioning; downward mobility is 
seen as a symptom of demoralization. Psycho- 
analytic ego theory provides the framework 
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from which we make specific predictions of 
differences in the areas of activity level, 
achievement mode, time perspective, inter- 
nalization of values, autonomy, self-esteem, 
and family milieu. The findings reveal sharp 
differences, in the predicted directions, between 
upward and downward aspiring groups. 
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THE RELATION OF ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION TO PROBLEM- 
SOLVING EFFECTIVENESS! 
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Hs study was designed to test the 

hypothesis that achievement motivation 
Bs: e a factor in problem-solving effective- 
B f motivation is assumed to have both 
an and directing powers, then an 
Pic a high achievement motivation 
ae si work harder and be more oriented 
aes i es and utilizing cues relevant 
Soul ae obtaining of an achievement-related 
eR one without such motivation. A 
ioe Pies by Thomas (2) demonstrated 
the le c eee motivation was related to 
ae oes of time a subject would work on a 
ra ee objective knowledge of 
E aed ut it did not show that it was related 
eee np a successful solution. It was the 
i fade the present study to test the hypoth- 
aie achievement motivation is related to 
tena ae problem solution as well as to the 

ime spent on the problem. 


m MrTHOD 
easure of Motivation 


T n 
Eea jm ei at achievement motivation was a pro- 
the § ig ask E led The Test of Insight (1) in which 
described behavi o provide “explanations” for briefly 
individuals Th iors presented as typical of hypothetical 
Planati : ne number of achievement-relevant ex- 
ons make up the score. 


The Problem 


conta problem-solving apparatus consisted of a panel 
with a swit ata lights arranged in a horizontal row 
Was such th pelo each light. The wiring of the panel 
two; and ae some switches operated one light; some. 
trolled by omie; three. Similarly, some lights were con- 
Peration ake switch only and some by two or three 
Which it wa a switch always changed all the lights to 
Switch 1 fee connected. Thus, if Light 1, controlled by 
igi a as on and Light 3, also controlled by Switch 
Pattern S's operation of Switch 1 would reverse the 
lights, ` problem was to create a specified pattern of 
1 
Proj 


ting geport is based on work done under ARDC 
esearch aad Eig Task No. 17011, in support of the 
Personnel mi i evelopment Program of the Air Force 
it Force ae Training Research Center, Lackland 
Producti nore Texas. Permission is granted for re- 
i ion, translation, publication, use, and disposal 


An w: A 
me and in part by or for the United States Govern- 
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Subjects 


The Ss were 100 airmen undergoing basic training at 
Lackland Air Force Base. All Ss selected had Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) scores in the top 11 
per cent of the airman population at large, in order to 
minimize the effect of intelligence on problem solution. 


Procedure 


Each day’s Ss, about 10 in number, were first seen as 
a group and given an orientation to the problem-solving 
that clearly indicated that good performance could be 
considered relevant to achievement goals. Then they 
took the test of Insight, described to them as unrelated 
to the main part of the experiment. 

Upon completion of the test of Insight, each S was 
taken into the problem-solving situation individually. 
E demonstrated the apparatus to S and explained the 
important points, i.e., that switches might operate more 
than one light and vice versa, and that operation of a 
switch always changed all the lights it controlled. Each 
S was then given a practice period in which he was in- 
structed to push the switches in order, one at a time, 
until he could demonstrate by reciting the combi- 
nations to E that he knew which switches controlled 
which lights. The time required for this varied from two 
to 12 minutes with a mean of 5.72; and the number of 
trials, from two to 11 with a mean of 4.98. 

When S had demonstrated that he was in possession 
of all the necessary information to solve the problem, he 
was given the following instructions: 


Now I am going to give you the problem which will 
be to indicate which switches must be in the “up” 
position in order to produce a particular pattern of 
lights. But first I want to explain how you must do this. 
In working out the solution you may operate the 
switches if you like but you may have only one of them 
in the up position at a time. In other words, you may 
not work out the complete solution on the board. You 
must figure it out in your head from what you know of 
each switch and its lights. When you think you have the 
answer, write the numbers of the correct switches on a 
sheet from this tablet and drop it in the box. Write only 
the answer; you may not figure on the paper. You will 
have 35 minutes in which to solve the problem. You 
may use as much of that time as you like and you may 
submit as many answers as you like in that time. Put 
each answer on a separate sheet and drop each in the 
box before continuing. Please number the sheets in 


order. 


Is the procedure clear? You are to list the numbers of 


the switches which must be in the ‘up’ position to give 
the pattern I will ask for; you may submit as many 
answers as you like in the 35-minute time limit; and if 
you operate the switches in working out your solution 
you may have only one in the ‘up’ position at a time. 
If there are any questions ask them now because I 
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can’t answer them after I have given you the prob- 
lem. 

The problem is, “What switches must be in the ‘up’ 
position to have the greatest possible number of lights 
lighted?” 


E then started a timer and S began to work. E re- 
corded the time and number of each solution as it was 
dropped into the box. E did not look at the solutions 
given and S had no external indication as to whether he 
was right or wrong. Those Ss who had not stopped 
voluntarily by 34 minutes were given a warning that 
the time would be up in one minute in order to permit 
them to write down a solution if they cared to. 

The actual solution required the operation of five of 
the switches, which lighted all lights. The solution could 
not be reached with either of the other two switches in 
the “up” position. The solution also involved turning 
off lights already on and getting them on again with 
another switch. The switches could be operated 
in any order. a 

In summary, Ss in possession of all the information 
necessary to solve the problem and of approximately 
equal intellectual ability but varying in level of achieve- 
ment motivation were given up to 35 minutes to solve a 
problem presented to them as a measure of compe- 
tence. 


RESULTS 

The analysis was based on the data from 92 
Ss. Two were discarded because their records 
indicated they had failed to follow instructions, 
The records of six others suggested that they 
had given a correct solution by chance; i.e., a 
correct solution was given in the middle a a 
long series of incorrect ones and was not 


TABLE 1 
ple Sotvinc in HICH AND Low MOTIVATION 
ROUPS AND MEAN MOTIVATION SCORES For 
SOLVERS AND NonsoLvers 


$ Achievement Motivati 
AG evem otivation 
Sera of — Motivation Scores 
High Low Mean SD 
Solvers 25 1 
Nonsolvers 22 3i 7 a 3 3 a 
x = 4.45 t= 2.31 
b= .05 P= 03 
TABLE 2 


MEAN Time WORKED AND NUMBER STOPPING BEFORE 
THE Time LIT ror HIGH AND Low 
MOTIVATION GROUPS 


Achievement Time Worked Stepped Worked 
Nets efore til 
Motivation Mean SD Limit Limit 
High 27.14 10.02 25 
Low 13.79 ‘ 8.13 44 a 
t = 6.99 2 = 23.22 
p= 001 > = 001 
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repeated. Since these Ss could be classed as 
neither solvers nor nonsolvers, they also were 
eliminated. An S was considered a solver if he 
submitted one correct solution and stopped 
work or if hé continued to work after his first 
solution, submitting repetitions or alternate 
versions. Since the five necessary switches 
could be operated in any order, any one of the 
possible orders was correct. Some Ss gave 
several of them. Of the 92 Ss remaining, 39 
solved the problem and 53 failed to solve it- 
Reaching the solution was unrelated to prac- 
tice time (sis .05), number of practice trials 
(ris .05), AFQT (rvis .18), time spent on the 
problem (ri, .13), using all the time (chi 
square .01) or number of solutions given 
(Tvis .02). 

„To test the main hypothesis, the Ss were 
divided into groups with high and low achieve- 
ment motivation by dichotomizing the dis- 
tribution of motivation scores at the median- 
The 47 Ss with scores of eight or above were 
called the high motivation group; the 45 with 
seven or below, the low motivation group. The 
Proportion of solvers and nonsolvers in each 
motivation group is given in Table 1. Although 
approximately the same number of Ss solve 
and failed in the high motivation group, es 
than a third of the low motivation grouP 
Solved. The chi square for this analysis ÍS 
Significant beyond the .05 level. Table 1 als? 
gives the achievement motivation means fot 
the solvers and nonsolvers, The difference 
between them is significant at the .03 level 
The relation between achievement motivatio® 
and attainment or nonattainment of a solution 
may also be expressed by a biserial correlatio™ 
which Proved to be .30. These data wer? 
considered to support the hypothesis that 
individuals with high achievement motivatio® 
are more likely to succeed in solving a problem 
that is related to achievement goals than 4° = 
individuals with low achievement motivation: 

Since the Ss were permitted but not required 
to work for 35 minutes, and the actual time 
worked ranged from three to 35 minutes, Ý 
Was possible to check the earlier finding th# 
Motivation was related to length of time i 
Ss worked. The data for the relation betwe%? 
motivation and time worked are presented 1 
Table 2. The mean time worked for the big 
Motivation group was 27.14 minutes as CO 
pared to 13.79 minutes for the low motivati? 
group. The correlation between motivati” 
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Score and time worked was .41. When time 
worked is considered in terms of whether the 
S stopped before the time limit or continued 
ben stopped by E, the results are even more 
PE, Only one of the 45 low motivation Ss 
E a Sse stopped, as compared with 22 of 
i A enact Ss, yielding a chi-square 
i of 3.22. The biserial correlation between 
Pi lvation score and stopping versus not 
oe Pping was .54. Data for number of solutions 
ered by high and low motivation groups were 
essentially the same. 
Pt ahs between achievement motiva- 
clo ee worked does not mean that the 
ioe! etween motivation and problem 
a tinge a function of the fact that the 
v Wie: y motivated Ss worked long enough 
n “a at al solution. In the first place, 
ar Ose who did reach a solution, time 
= ane n Tan a blem was not necessarily the 
ped he e time to the problem solution. Some 
ie et to work beyond the first solution 
hed © ed earlier. Thus, the mean time 
3.2 wi or the high motivation solvers was 
ha n as compared to 18.7 for the low 
the ae solvers, a difference significant at 
le A T However, the mean solution 
Eea the two groups were 19.7 and 18.4 
‘ete S cuve, a difference that is not 
of tiene en approximately the same period 
a e ; igh motivation Ss as opposed to 14 
salies 5 the solution. Also, as pointed out 
the th — was no overall relation within 
lereh of of the experiment between the 
a worked and successful solution. 
i soe : ess, the fact that highly motivated 
implicati onger obviously does have general 
or E for prediction of success. Consider, 
in the E e, the performance of the nonsolvers 
Sige Wo motivation groups. All of the 31 
Ee = in the low motivation group stopped 
stopped oore limit was up. Since they had 
ie eg T was no chance that they would 
igh tet ution. Of the 22 nonsolvers in the 
at 35 te ay group, 13 were still working 
itis se Since the distribution of solution 
to St ged up to 35 minutes, it 1s reasonable 
ice a that some of these nonsolvers would 
ices ached a solution if permitted to work 
wie other differences between the high 
foe groups were quite clearly 
Ean although they were not specifically 
icted. The first is relevant to the point 


TABLE 3 
BISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOLUTION AND 
TOE, AFQT AND MOTIVATION FOR THE MOTIVATION 
GROUPS SEPARATELY 


, High Low 
‘Solution vs: Achievement Achievement 
Motivation Motivation 
Time —.28 253 
AFQT -36 — .08 
Motivation 04 41 


just discussed. Although there was no relation 
between time worked and reaching a solution 
(ris = -13), for the group as a whole the 
biserial correlation for the high motivation 
group only was —.28 and that for the low, 
.53 (Table 3)\The former is significant at only 
about the .10 x 1, but the lagter is significant 
at beyond the .0IMevel, aud the difference 
between them is large enough to be suggestive 
of a real difference. The majority of the high 
motivation group but only a few of the low 
motivation group used most or all of the 
time, and in each group approximately equal 
numbers of the long working Ss solved and 
failed to solve the problem. The big difference 
between the high and low motivation groups 
occurred among the Ss who used only part of 
the time. Of those high motivation Ss who 
worked a relatively short time, nearly all 
solved the problem. Only a small portion of 
the low motivation Ss, who worked for a short 
time, solved. 

A second difference between the groups not 
specifically predicted was the relation between 
AFQT and problem success. The AFQT range 
had been kept small so that performance 
would not be affected by differences in intel- 
e and as stated, the relationship is 
by a nonsignificant biserial cor- 
8. For the high motivation group 
the restricted AFQT range, the 
correlation was .36 (p = 05). The correlation 
for the low group was —.08 (Table 3). The 
difference here is again large enough to indicate 
a point for further investigation. The sug- 
gested interpretation is that the Ss in the 
highly motivated group are all trying hard so 


that even small differences in ability become 


important. On the other hand, in the low moti- 
vation group ability differences are not 1m- 
portant because the Ss are not using their 
potential as effectively as they could. This 
finding needs to be checked over a wider 


ligenc 
represented 

relation of .1 
only, even with 
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ability range before much can be said with 
assurance. 

An additional finding which corroborates 
the notion that the high motivation group is 
more or less uniformly motivated, regardless of 
difference in scores, is a correlation of .04 
between motivation score and solution for the 
high group. The low group had a correlation of 
Al between motivation and solution (Table 
3). About half the Ss at each interval above the 
median solved the problem, while the pro- 
portion solving decreased with each interval 
below the median. Apparently, for this particu- 
lar task, which had some intrinsic interest for 
most Ss, achievement motivation of only 
about median intensity was necessary for 
optimum performance. A less interesting task 
might require a higher level or a more interest- 
ing one, a lower. 

These last findings can be considered merely 
tentative, but they do point the way to fruitful 
areas for further investigation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis that when a problem is 
related to achievement goals, 


ted i achievement 
motivation is related 


to problem-solving 


effectiveness and to the length of time Ss 
will work on a problem without knowledge of 
results was tested. Ss with high and low 
achievement motivation scores worked on a 
problem after first learning all the separate 
facts necessary for solution. They were per- 
mitted up to 35 minutes. 

The results showed that Ss with high 
achievement motivation were more likely to 
reach a solution than those with low motiva- 
tion. High motivation Ss also worked longer 
than low motivation Ss, The relation between 
motivation and success was shown not to be 4 
result of the relation of motivation and time 
worked since actual solution time for those 
who solved was not different for the two 
motivation groups. Other findings not spe 
cifically predicted are discussed and tentative 
interpretations are offered. 
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ors the incidence of behavior for social 
contact with other people increase 
4 following a period of social depriva- 
tion? Stated in more general terms, are there 
Social drives that function in a manner similar 
to the primary appetitive drives? This is the 
central question to which this investigation 
addresses itself, employing young children as 
subjects (Ss). 

Short-term procedures (other than learning 
Operations) that account for variance in the 
effectiveness of a reinforcer (or in behavior 
Output) are ordinarily labeled drive operations. 
One notable operation of this type in the case 
the primary appetitive drives evolves from 
bo fact that relevant stimuli (e.g., food, water) 
i. maximal reinforcing value for an 
hi aaa only subsequent to its recent depri- 
hes = them. Other reinforcers of no ap- 
Ah iological importance, like that pro- 
senn y the opportunity to make a brief 
in ao response, appear also to be raised 
one following preceding periods of 
= (2). In this context, it is a pro- 
fice a on whether social reinforcers 
os ispensed by people), postulated to 
ens reinforcing value through a history of 
de Ciena respond in a similar manner to 
oF The relevance of this hypothesis 
eee both from these precedents and also 
ae the extensive use of the deprivation con- 
oe 1n a number of conceptual systems dealing 
a: general behavior (e.g., 11, 13, 18, 19) and 
Ocial behavior (e.g., 1, 7, 17, 20). 

g Mire isa considerable body of evidence (3; 
oe 2, 21, 22) showing that an experimenter 
increase the relative frequency of an 


sete study, which was carried out when the senior 
by a >r was at the University of Chicago, was facilitated 
Sari ee to him from the Social Science Re- 
Sratef Committee of that institution. The authors are 
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s tance. 
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arbitrarily chosen response of a child by dis- 
pensing certain social stimuli (words and 
phrases) contingent upon that response. In 
particular, the social reinforcer? approval is 
readily dispensed through the use of simple 
words and phrases like “Good!” “Fine!” and 
“Mm-hmm.” Furthermore, approval appears 
to be representative of the reinforcers that 
control the purely social initiations made by 


children to adults. 

For these reasons, this study is concerned 
with the possible responsiveness of the social 
reinforcer approval to a condition of social 
isolation, representing the deprivation of all 
social reinforcers (including approval). 


METHOD 


Each S served twice, once under a condition of Dep- 
rivation and once under a condition of Nondepriva- 
tion. Four discontinuous independent variables 
representing levels of Deprivation, the Sequence of the 
Deprivation and Nondeprivation conditions, the Sex of 
E, and the Sex of S, generateda 2x2x2x 2 factorial 
design. A score reflecting the effectiveness of approval as 
a reinforcer was the dependent variable. 

Four continuous independent variables, representing 
Ss’ characteristic Attention, Approval, and Achieve- 
ment orientations, and their Ages, were related to 
changes in this same dependent variable caused by 
Deprivation, in a regression analysis. (Each S having 
served under both Deprivation and Nondeprivation 
conditions, the change in the effectiveness of approval 
assignable to Deprivation can be taken as the difference 
between the scores gathered from each S under these 
two conditions.) The detailed descriptions of these 


variables follow. 
FACTORIAL DESIGN 


Independent Treatment Variables 

ation. On one of the two occasions when 
he was subjected to a 20-minute 
efore the game (Deprivation). 


Social depriv 
each S came to play, 
period of social isolation b 


3 According to the logic used here, many apparent 
complexities of social contact and dependence may be 
referred to the assumption that stimulus events pro- 
vided by the positive social responses of people (e.g., 
attention, approval, affection) function essentially as 
positive reinforcers. That is, the supply of these stimuli 
contingent upon various behaviors can systematically 
increase the outputs of those behaviors (6). 
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On this occasion, when S (escorted by E) arrived at the 
experimental room, a familiar adult would appear to 
announce that the toy was “broken” and was “being 
fixed.” S was given plausible assurance that the toy 
would be repaired “in a few minutes,” and that since E 
wanted him not to miss his turn with the game, he 
might as well wait in the experimental room, since the 
adjoining “repair” room was clearly crowded. S was 
then left to wait alone without playthings in the ex- 
perimental room with the door closed (or slightly ajar 
if he was more comfortable that way), while both 
adults retired to “repair” the toy. (During this process, 
occasional appropriate noises were emitted to indicate 
that repairs were progressing.) This procedure was 
carefully structured so as not to imply sanctions, and 
appeared adequate to guard against the possibility that 
S might feel rejected. If S poked his head out and asked 
to leave during the 20-minute isolation period, he was 
warmly reassured that the toy was “almost fixed,” and 
he returned to the room. (This rarely occurred.) After 
20 minutes, E returned with the “repaired” toy, and 
the game was played in the usual fashion. Under the 
control condition (Nondeprivation), S began the game 
immediately upon his arrival at the experimental room 
from his nursery group. 

Sequence. Each S played three games with a given E, 
the last two separated by at least one day. The first of 
these, a Nondeprivation condition, was to introduce S$ 
to the game and to E, and to give him some familiarity 
with the experimental setting. (Data from this adapta- 
tion session are not included in the analysis.) For half of 
the Ss, the second session was Preceded by the social 
isolation condition, and the third was not: f, ot dieother 
half, this order was reversed, r 


ment, 


Sex of child. Each E served with fi 
girls under each sequence. Roa 


Dependent Variable 


After the experimental treatment of Deprivation or 


Nondeprivation, the task for S was to dr i 
a toy while E looked on, The toy was a pos 
box, having two holes at its forward top into which 
marbles could be dropped, and an open tray at its base 
where they returned. The tray contained six marbles, 
identical in size but different in color, which could be 
used repeatedly. The experimental room contained two 
chairs, a couch, and a low table upon which the toy 
rested. Each S was introduced to this setting by E as 
if to a game. E and S sat before the toy, and S was told 
that he could drop marbles down either hole, but that 
he must drop only one at a time. Æ then observed S’s 
play for a “baseline” period, during which reinforcers 
were not dispensed, until S’s responses appeared rela- 
tively stable (typically by four minutes). Meanwhile, Æ 
responded to S’s comments and questions in a friendly 
but brief manner. Without pause, the 10-minute test of 
reinforcer effectiveness began, as a continuation of the 
baseline period. Æ proceeded to dispense the reinforcer 
according to a schedule immediately after 5 dropped 


marbles into the hole preferred least during the last 
minute of the baseline period (the correct response). 
Reinforcement. The reinforcer, designed to appeal 
primarily to the concept of approval, consisted most 
frequently of the word “Good!” and less frequently of 
such phrases as “Hm-hmm,” “Good onc!” “That’s a 
good one!” and “Fine!” These reinforcers were de- 
livered by Z in a casual manner, according to a schedule 
incorporating four successive fixed-ratios: 1. At the 
beginning of the first minute of reinforced play, every 
correct response was reinforced until 10 consecutive 
correct responses had been made. 2. Subsequently, five 
reinforcers were delivered, one for every second correct 
response. 3. Then, five reinforcers were delivered, one 
for every third correct response. 4. Finally, a reinforcer 
was delivered for every fifth correct response until the 
end of the 10 minutes of reinforced play. This schedule 
was qualified by three conventions: 1. Every correct 
response that immediately followed an incorrect re- 
Sponse was reinforced. 2. If S made five consecutive 
Incorrect responses, E began the schedule again, halving 
the number of reinforcers called for at each ratio level, 
until the reinforcement ratio last employed was again in 
effect. 3. If S made 20 successive incorrect responses, E 
said, “You can put the marbles in either hole.” 
Reinforcer effectiveness score. The numbers of marbles 
dropped in the correct and incorrect holes during each 
minute of play were recorded during the game (whi 
immediately followed the deprivation or control treat- 
ment) by an observer in another room. These basic data 
generated from one to five pairs of scores for the base- 
line level period, and 10 pairs of scores for the reinforce? 
effectiveness test period. For each minute of play, the 
relative frequency of a correct response was the ratio of 
correct responses to total (ie., correct + incorrect 
responses. The median of these 10 test ratios was em- 
ployed as a single representative score reflecting rem- 
forcer effectiveness uncorrected for baseline level. The 
baseline level was taken to be the ratio from the final 
minute of the baseline period, when no reinforcers were 
dispensed. (This ratio was assumed to be maximally 
free from possible “settling down” variations expect 
during the initial minutes of play, and hence to display 
the greatest continuity with the following 10-minute 
reinforcer period.) The corrected effectiveness of the 
Social reinforcer was assessed by taking the differenc® 
between the median of the 10 reinforcer test ratios a?! 
the baseline ratio. This reinforcer effectiveness score 
Tepresents the gain in relative frequency of the correct 


response attributable to the social reinforcer of aP” 
Proval. 


REGRESSION DESIGN 


Independent Variables Reflecting Individual 
Differences ane A 


Five experienced nurse teacher ked to rat 
each of the Ss in their sere for Heee, to which 
characteristically displayed behaviors apparently aime! 
at securing attention or approval, or indicating a his 
achievement standard. (These "characteristics were 
thought to represent possible determinants of the 1% 
inforcing effectiveness of approval for Ss.) It was "° 
practicable to ascertain the reliabilities of the rating? 
The instructions to the raters stated that the thre 
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scales were conceptually independent. All children in 
each class were rated on each scale at one time; ratings 
were made on continuous 100 cm. lines subdivided for 
reference into five areas. These ranged from “com- 
pletely indifferent” through “slight,” “moderate,” 
eran al and “extreme” orientations. Each 
os ratings were then transformed into a set of 
as oe scores, for each scale separately. (These 
Ge ahi Scores were constructed from ratings of all 
oie ay in the nursery school, of whom the ex- 
ts Xe Ss represent a sample.) The descriptions of 
rae a for the rater were as follows: 
eee attention or notice from teacher: The child seeks 
a es b: notice from the teacher, in settings where 
“Wath n ion or notice does not imply approval; e.g., 
ihe enna ne open this book,” and “Look at me” (when 
predsid) ea oe something for which he could be 
teacher E <a cry, or whine to get the 
“een ao from the teacher: The child seeks to 
either pp a or recognition (praise) from the teacher 
Eby oa irect request (eg, “Am I not a nice boy?”) 
= yang in a praiseworthy manner (good be- 
To tape and the like). 
ae igh oe achievement standards: The child who has 
sal oe for himself works for the sake of 
tecon e tasks (for which he may or may not receive 
tent a is autonomously involved in his achieve- 
i fats Toma attempt new tasks and problems for 
Aza Sak solving them successfully. 
ore ees age of each S was recorded, yielding a set of 
nging from 46 to 63 months. 


Dependent Variable 


De snags, 
e hen: score. The increase in the reinforcer 
to the Depri score from the Nondeprivation condition 
variable m ee condition serves as the dependent 
each S by subt regression analysis. It is computed for 
displayed u agane the reinforcer effectiveness score 
under Depri er Nondeprivation from that displayed 
each S the vation. This Deprivation score reflects for 
Tesponse teen relative frequency of the reinforced 
Social deprivation. e attributed to the condition of 


SAMPLE 


Thi: ‘ 
~ pee middle-class Ss, ranging in age from 
of a universi were selected at random from play groups 
egro theme nursery school. Two of the 16 girls were 
erwise FA of the girls and all 16 boys were white. 
was his spill primary criterion used in selecting any 
the three vulingness to participate in the “game” on 

occasions comprising the experiment. 


P RESULTS 
Pproval as a Reinforcer 


tie te ssary preliminary question is whether 
CS ae song dispensed was effective as such, 
cej TA of the Deprivation condition. 
Under B Eo n reinforcer effectiveness scores 
tested in 2 ondeprivation conditions were 
x 2 x 2 factorial analysis of vari- 
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TABLE 1 
REINFORCER EFFECTIVENESS SCORE MEANS 
Condition 
Sex of E and S N Nondep- Depri- 
rivation vation 
Male E 
Boys 8 13 .06 
Girls 8 ba if] 25 
Boys & Girls 16 Bi; 16 
Female E 
Boys 8 — .04 34 
Girls 8 AS 18 
Boys & Girls 16 .06 .26 
All children 32 -10 21 


Note:—Each S contributes both to Nondeprivation and Dep- 
rivation means. 


ance (Sequence X Sex E X Sex S), and could 
be considered as drawn from the same popula- 
tion. The hypothesis then was tested that the 
mean reinforcer effectiveness score under the 
combined Nondeprivation conditions was 
zero, employing an error term based upon 
those scores and a one-tail ¿ test. That mean, 
10, was found to be reliably greater than 
zero at p < .025, supporting an affirmative 


conclusion. 


Factorial Analysis 


The means of the reinforcer effectiveness 
scores for the experimental conditions of 
Deprivation, Sex of E, and Sex of S, the condi- 
tions which produced reliable effects, are 
presented in Table 1. The Sequence variable 
did not enter into any reliable relationships, 
and was collapsed for this report. Each S 
yielded two scores, one under Nondeprivation 
and one under Deprivation. Table 2 presents a 
summary of the analysis of variance that 
provides the basis for evaluating differences 
among the group means. The statistical model 
employed in the analysis was an extension of 
Lindquist’s Type TIT (14, p. 281). 

The Deprivation variable contributed re- 
liably to the variance in reinforcer effectiveness 
scores at p < -025. The mean reinforcer ef- 
fectiveness score under Deprivation (.21) was 
twice that under Nondeprivation (.10). How- 
ever, the effect under Deprivation varied asa 
function of which Æ delivered the reinforcer, 
according to the reliable first-order interaction 
effect between the variables Deprivation and 
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TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF REINFORCER 
EFFECTIVENESS SCORES 


Source of Mean 
Variation df square 
Between subjects 31 
Sequence (Seq) 1 1,234 
Sex S 1 736 
Sex E 1 8 
Seq X Sex S 1 284 
Seq X Sex E 1 2 
Sex S X Sex E 1 395 
Seq X Sex S X Sex E 1 1,324 
Residual g 1,531 
Within subjects ¥ 

Deprivation (Dep) 1 1,795** 
Dep X Seq 1 11 
Dep X Sex S 1 479 
Dep X Sex E 1 1,671 
Dep X Seq X Sex S 1 570 
Dep X Seq X Sex E 1 820 | 
Dep X Sex S X Sex E i 2,438***+ 
Dep X Seq X Sex S X Sex 1 62 

E 
Residual 24 297 


ie Yields F ratio significant at p < .05. 
** Yields F ratio significant at p < .025. 
*** Yields F ratio significant at p < .01. 


Sex of E (p < .05). A reliable second-order 
interaction effect at p < .01 provides a final 
qualification by sex membership of the child 
and adult on the Deprivation effect, and clar- 
ifies the nature of the Deprivation X Sex of E 
interaction effect. Social deprivation enhances 
the effectiveness of approval as a reinforcer 
essentially as a cross-sex function: the rein- 
forcer dispensed by each Æ appears on the 
average more effective after Deprivation only 
with Ss of the opposite sex, with this difference 
reliable solely for boys with the female £, With 
Ss of the same sex, the effect of Deprivation on 
the reinforcer appears negligible (and, in the 
case of boys with the male E, apparently in the 
reverse direction). Appropriate one-tail z tests 
indicate that the reinforcing effectiveness of 
the male Æ with boys under Deprivation is 
questionable (p < .15); in all other conditions, 
the male Æ has clear reinforcing value at p< 
.05. The female E appears to have no rein- 
forcing value for boys under Nondeprivation, 
but is reliably increased by Deprivation (p < 
01) to greater than zero effectiveness ($ < 
.05). With girls, the reinforcing value of the 
female Æ is questionable (p < .15 under Non- 
deprivation, p < .10 under Deprivation). 


Regression Analysis 


It will be recalled that the Deprivation 
Score reflects for each S the increase in rein- 
forcer effectiveness attributable to the condi- 
tion of Deprivation. The four continuous in- 
dependent variables of Age and Attention, Ap- 
proval, and Achievement orientations were 
entered into a multiple regression analysis, 
with the Deprivation score as the dependent 
variable. (This analysis requires the usual as- 
sumptions about the simple regressions in- 
volved (9, p. 170), as well as the assumption of 
homogeneous linear regressions for the eight 
cells of the 2 x 2 x 2 factorial in the case of 
every pair of those five variables.) The analysis 
demonstrates the independent contribution of 
each of these variables to the Deprivation 
score, and for the present problem focused only 
on the identity of the partial regression coef- 
ficients found to be reliably different from 
zero. The Achievement variable was eliminated 
because its partial regression coefficient was 
not reliably different from zero. The analysis 
then yielded a corrected (9, pp. 433-34) mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient of .82 (20 df, p < 
-001).° The partial regression coefficients O 
Age, Approval, and Attention are reliably 
distinct from zero (at p < .001, p < .01, and 
$ < .01 respectively, for 20 df). (These were 
evaluated by calculating £ as the ratio of each 
coefficient to its standard error.) The regres- 
sion equation was: 

Deprivation score (predicted) = 3 (Age) + 
1 (Approval) — 1 (Attention) — K. (The 


classifications of the2x2x2 factorial design (Sequenc® 
Sex of S and Sex of E), with the Deprivation and Non- 
deprivation conditions collapsed to form the Depriv® 
tion score. Thus the analysis is essen tially independen 
of the levels determined by those experimental classi- 
fications, and represents a distinct further analysis ° 
social deprivation, reflected now in the dependent 
variable. 


* Degrees of freedom for the multiple correlation 
coefficient and fo: 


were computed as the total number of Ss (32) less the 
number of effects generate 
tions of the Deprivation 
effects, three first- i 
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" TABLE 3 
Pomo INTERCORRELATIONS OF AGE, ATTENTION 
APPROVAL, ACHIEVEMENT, AND DEPRIVATION f 
Scores® 
Atten- Ap- Achieve- Depri- 
tion proval ment vation 
Age a ao 3 F 
. ; 49* 32 75*** 
Attention 36 et 
Approval ` "34 ‘5g** 
Achievement i 20 


a Ea ‘ 

Sine r, determined from the residual moments of analyses of 

ee Ri aS 23 df. Significance levels are denoted as follows: 
05; **p < 01; ***p < .001. An r of .34is reliable at p < .10. 


aa term of this equation is a constant specific 
om data of this experimental case.) 
s a simple (residual) intercorrelations 
Deor he four independent variables and 
fee ation are presented in Table 3. The cor- 
ü, aes of the Deprivation score with Age 
D z p < .001) and Approval (+.58, $ < 
thee rte rie to be reliable and positive, while 
(+ ie of Deprivation with Attention 
addition e reliably different from zero. In 
Age ce bing low correlations of Attention with 
(4.36 44, p < .05) and with Approval 
tie ed < .08) are positive and similar in 
reliable e ami reliability. Together with the 
found toss a partial regression coefficient 
Cinatatte the Attention variable ($ < .01) this 
tention f pattern can only indicate that 
15) ite a as a suppressor variable 
ieee. tract from the variables Age and 
which is a portion of the variance In each 
of De T Pot relaten to the dependent variable 
coefticte ivation. In this way, the regression 
tign enil of Age and Approval on Depriva- 
re Pi be enhanced, the former somewhat 
partial an the latter. Hence, the negative 
not p regression coefficient for Attention does 
Tepresent a negative relationship to 
€privation. 


Discussion 

decor previous studies, the reinforcing 
Strated T of verbal approval has been demon- 
ad ac thas been assumed here that approval 
Sai reinforcing value through S's 
reread history of conditioning. It might be 
ee therefore (a) that approval would 
would (f as a more effective reinforcer than 
ted b or example) a comparable noise emit- 
siete he machine, and (b) that such a noise 
Social į e less affected by a preceding period of 

lal isolation. (A demonstration of both of 
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these points clearly would strengthen the 
conclusions to be drawn in this study.) Simi- 
larly, verbal approval from adults has been 
assumed to represent the social reinforcers 
controlling the purely social initiations made 
by children to adults, and the generality of the 
conclusions must necessarily rest on this 
assumption. 

The effect of social deprivation upon approval 
as a reinforcer. The data appear to support the 
conclusion that the effectiveness of a social 
reinforcer may be increased by the deprivation 
of social reinforcers generally. This conclusion 
is immediately qualified by the observation 
that it holds differentially according to Sex of 
E and Sex of S. It is clear that the conditions 
under which the effect obtains remain further 
to be delimited, since sex membership in itself 
hardly explains the matter. 

Further, it is important to attend to the 
postulated equivalence of social isolation and 
the deprivation of social reinforcers. Clearly, 
isolation implies the absence of all agents of 
social reinforcement. Even so, it would be 
difficult to deny that isolation may imply other 
characteristics significant to the behavior 
observed here. For example, isolation might be 
expected to increase the vigilance of the child, 
to set up a condition of frustration or annoy- 
ance, or to give an impression of reproof or 
disapproval, and any of these concepts might 
yield predictions in accord with the data. How- 
ever, other aspects of the data at hand seem to 
support the equation of isolation to the dep- 
rivation of social reinforcers. 

One such aspect is afforded by the (partial) 
the children’s approval and at- 
ations on the Deprivation score, 


which reflects the effect of social deprivation 
f approval in the 


on the reinforcing power 0 int 
game. It was found that social deprivation 


increased reliably the reinforcing power of 
adult approval for Ss as a positive function of 
the degree to which they typically sought 
approval from the nursery teacher (and pre- 


sumably from similar adults). i 
Let us assume for the moment (a) that social 


deprivation represents the unavailability of 
both approval and attention (among other 
social reinforcers), and (b) that those rem- 
forcers are not equal alternatives for S, Les 
that there is for each S a reinforcer hierarchy 
such that some one reinforcer has primary 


regression of 
tention orient 
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appeal for him. Then those Ss who typically 
seek approval would have been most suscepti- 
ble to the reinforcer supplied in the game after 
isolation; but those Ss who typically seek at- 
tention may have found that E, through his 
constant attentive interest, was dispensing a 
uniform amount of attention independent of 
their behavior in the game. Since the rein- 
forcer offered contingent upon a correct response 
would be essentially irrelevant to these at- 
tention-seeking Ss, then no gain in control of 
that response in the game would follow from 
the condition of social deprivation. Rather, the 
Ss whose attention-seeking tendencies in- 
creased as a function of isolation may have 
employed other behaviors aimed at securing 
more attention from E than the standard 
amount offered in the experimental setting. 
And these behaviors, unscored in this study, 
would have competed with the game-playing 
response for approval. On this basis, it would 
be expected for this type of experimental 
setting that the approval-seeking tendencies of 
Ss would relate positively, and their attention- 
seeking tendencies would relate negatively, or 
not at all, to the effects of social deprivation 
upon the reinforcing value of approval. This 
pattern is in accordance with the conclusions 
yielded by the multiple regression analysis. 

In other words, the results are consistent 
with „the premise that social deprivation 
sensitizes primarily those social stimuli which 
are in fact reinforcers for the child deprived. 
This reasoning could lead to a more precise 
statement of the experimental conclusion: the 
effectiveness of a social reinforcer may be 
increased by its own deprivation. This sug- 
gestion might be checked in a design that 
deprived Ss of particular social reinforcers 
(e.g., the one most important for them) but 
not of all others. If replicated in a sufficient 
variety of settings, the suggestion could per- 
haps provide acriterion for a conditioned drive 
convention, insofar as it specifies an operation 
of deprivation for a presumably conditioned 
reinforcer paralleling the criterion of a standard 
drive operation of deprivation for primary 
reinforcers. The validity of such a convention 
would be increased by demonstrating the 

responsiveness of specific social reinforcers to 
the satiation operations against which the 
effect of deprivation typically would be re- 
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flected; this is the object of a companion 
study.® 

Furthermore, a similar effect was found in a 
previous study (5) of presumably related 
phenomena involving different Es from those 
of this study and Ss in the same age range. In 
that experiment, individual children engaged 
in easel painting could emit attention-seeking 
responses to an adult under conditions of the 
apparent low and high availability of the 
adult as a source of reinforcers. Similar control 
was exercised over the sex membership of the 
Ss and the two adults of each sex. The same 
cross-sex pattern of behavior for a social 
reinforcer class (in that case, attention) was 
observed, the low availability condition ef- 
fecting an increase in these behaviors relative 
to high availability in a manner very similar 
to the effect of the Deprivation condition in 
this study. Hence, it appears reasonable to 
emphasize what appears basic to both condi- 
tions, the relative availability of, or access t0 
social reinforcers. On this basis, social depriva- 
tion could be conceived as an operation that 
need not require isolation for its implementa~ 
tion. That is, the relative availability of social 
reinforcers might be manipulated in a variety 
of ways, some involving the actual presence of 
an agent of reinforcement, as in the low adult 
availability condition of (5). 

Finally, it may be important to consider the 
Possibility that some Ss might have acci- 
dentally experienced mild reproof, rejection, 
boredom, or the like at E’s hands. If such 2 
class of variables were to increase sensitivity 
to social stimuli like approval or attention 
(cf., eg., 10, 16), then it would show an in- 
creased reinforcing power, but not because % 


a € In the companion study to be published entitled, 

The Effects of Deprivation and Satiation on Be 
haviors for Social Reinforcers,” each of three inde 
pendent groups of 34 Ss, aged 6-6 to 9-0, served with @ 
female E under similar Deprivation and Nondepriv@” 
tion conditions as those of this experiment, and 
Satiation (for approval and social contact) condition 
The mean reinforcer effectiveness score was highes 
under Deprivation, intermediate under the NondeP- 
tivation condition, and lowest under Satiation, U™ 
qualified by any interaction with sex of Ss. And sinc? 
the Satiation condition represents a logical extension © 
a dimension best characterized by a deprivation logis 
the mean under this condition rank-orders consistent 
with the logic. These results give further support to ae 
Contention that social isolation represents essentially 
a deprivation of social reinforcers, 
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the operation of deprivation (or of E’s low 
availability) as such. Thoughtful care was 
taken to guard against these possibilities. The 
Setting was designed to be natural and per- 
missive, and Ss were handled with warmth and 
reassurance. The possibility that some Ss 
might have felt reproved, bored, rejected, etc. 
cannot be ruled out, but the generally good- 
natured responses of the Ss to isolation make 
these effects seem unlikely. 
Poin these arguments seem to support the 
e hat social isolation is readily conceptual- 
conei = “ deprivation of social reinforcers, 
theless j y conceptual caution seems never- 
is best o be in order. Probably the conclusion 
R + ap i as tentatively supported 
Covent lata from more extensive parametric 
igations of these variables. 
anes iba the effects of social deprivation. A 
ere Characteristic of deprivation as defined 
Ss fo greater effectiveness upon the older 
Bors ee ee by the positive relationship of 
chil ie the Deprivation score. It is the older 
rei tenes in the sample for whom the social 
lnie of approval and attention are most 
pe a according to the reliable positive 
Attenti tons with Age of the Approval and 
ae, lon ratings. Clearly, even in the narrow 
may “lai studied, it is the older children who 
Diten € expected to have the longer and better 
rei 5 ae histories of conditioning of these 
suis aa And it is not unreasonable to as- 
OE yet at children in this age range will have 
conditi only the beginnings of a history of 
POR at ty of achievement as a reinforcer, @ 
tion: ae in accord with the zero-order rela- 
ship of the Achievement rating to the 

“privation score. 

Te and the effects of social deprivation. The 
unde lor pattern of the boys with the female E 
elias the two levels of social deprivation 
reliahy, is the primary determinant of the 
depri Š Second-order interaction of social 
intee ae with Sex of S and Sex of E. This 
i i effect might be referred to & 
pears of the rationales summarized an 

et Te in (5) (the most prominent probably 
Sanit reud’s Oedipus theory [4]). However, 
o oe interpretation is in order. The intent 
tome , experiment was of course to exercise 

od control over the sex of the reinforcer- 
yet ensing adult relative to the sex of the child; 
it must be observed that only one Æ was 
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used to represent each sex. These two persons 
surely differed with respect to a great number 
of criteria, many of them of considerable 
theoretical pertinence. Thus, the reliable inter- 
action effects in which the identity of the Es 
figure might be referred as reasonably to some 
of these possible differences as to sex. Only a 
wide replication of these interactions with 
suitably chosen Es can resolve this ambiguity. 
Still, the very similar cross-sex effect found in 
the Availability study cited (5) suggests that 
it is the sex patterns of Ss and Es that are at 
issue. 


SUMMARY 


On the assumption that approval is repre- 
sentative of the reinforcers controlling the 
purely social initiations made by young chil- 
dren to adults, the verbal approval of an adult 
(E) was made contingent upon one response ina 
two-response game for 32 nursery school 
children (Ss). The change in relative response 
frequency from a baseline level following 
introduction of adult approval, reflected the 
degree to which approval was reinforcing for 
an S. Adult approval was found to have def- 
inite reinforcing value for the Ss (p < .025). 
With control exercised over sex of child, sex of 
adult, and sequence of conditions, the mean 
effectiveness of adult approval as a reinforcer 
for the Ss was enhanced reliably, by a pre- 
ceding period of 20 minutes of social isolation 
(conceived to be social deprivation), relative to 
its effectiveness for the same Ss when not 
isolated (Pp < .025); and this result was 
qualified by the fact that the reinforcer dis- 
pensed by each E appeared more effective after 
social deprivation only with Ss of the opposite 
sex, with this difference reliable alone for boys 
tested by the female (rather than the male) E. 
The increase in effectiveness of adult approval 
as a reinforcer produced in the children by 
social isolation was shown to be a positive 
function of the degree to which they char- 
acteristically sought adult approval in other 
settings (p < -01), and of age Q < .001), in 
the 46- to 63-month range studied. 

Because social isolation excluded access to 

ersons who might provide social reinforcers, 
jts effect was referred to a concept of social 
deprivation, defined as the unavailability of 
rs. Thus it appears that the 


social reinforce: ) i | 
effectiveness of a representative social rein- 
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forcer may be enhanced by an operation of 
deprivation, as is the case for the reinforcers of 
primary appetitive drives like hunger and 
thirst. The effectiveness of this reinforcer ap- 
pears enhanced particularly for Ss who 
typically seek it. 
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PREFERENCE FOR DELAYED REINFORCEMENT: AN EXPERIMEN- 
TAL STUDY OF A CULTURAL OBSERVATION? 


WALTER MISCHEL 


University of Colorado 


is study is, in part, an attempt to 
validate, experimentally, an observation 
A about cultural differences formulated 
during the course of a “culture and per- 
sonality” field research in Trinidad, British 
West Indies. It may be of interest, therefore, 
not only for its specific findings but also as 
eo of experimentation in the cultural 
A On the basis of anthropological observation, 
major personality difference between the 
Negro and Fast Indian ethnic groups of the 
— of Trinidad was suggested. This differ- 
ikat iE expressed by numerous informants, is 
nial ne Negroes are impulsive, indulge them- 
ee x settle for next to nothing if they can get 
Pi away, do not work or wait for bigger 
aa in the future but, instead, prefer smaller 
India immediately. In contrast to this, the 
willing is said to deprive himself and to be 
dal 7 and able to postpone immediate gain 
ee ap for the sake of obtaining greater 
When $ and returns in the future. In effect, 
dhia given a choice, the Negro is said to be 
mee by preference for relatively 
the nd immediate reinforcements, whereas 
rei ndian is said to prefer larger, delayed 
einforcements. 
y goenta centering about such a distinc- 
del of differential preference or tolerance for 
ayed reinforcement are, of course, also quite 
e within our own culture. The widely 
ee preferences of children for immediate 
is eA s has been commented on (2, 3, 5) and 
ep ected in some theoretical formulations, 
me the |, Pleasure principle” and the “reality 
A (4, 6). In clinical applications, the 
or T to postpone immediate gratification 
siden sake of delayed rewards is often con- 
mal ed an important factor in immaturity, 
adjustment, and “psychopathy.” Mowrer 


an” study was conducted while the author 
Ciplina rated „with Frances Mischel in an interdis- 
tenn Hy proibe which was sponsored by the Wenner- 
Teport | oundation for Anthropological Research. A 
eee on portions of this paper was read at the 
Renee of the Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Ociation, April, 1957. 
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and Ullman (10), for example, consider the 
delay of reinforcements to be a critical factor in 
the development of neurotic and criminal 
behavior. 

Although the research on delay of reinforce- 
ment in human conditioning has been vast 
(Wolfle’s studies [14, 15] are representative), 
there has been comparatively little experi- 
mentation with human subjects on variables 
other than the effect of the time interval itself 
on learning rate or object preference (e.g; 1, 7, 
8, 11, 13) and outside the conditioning para- 
digm. A notable exception is Mahrer’s (9) 
attempt to apply Rotter’s expectancy con- 
struct (12). Mahrer was able to make successful 
predictions about children’s choices for 
immediate versus delayed reinforcements as a 
function of differential expectancies for ob- 
taining positive reinforcement following delay. 
That is, the expectancy that reinforcement 
would follow from the social agent even after 
time delay was shown to be an important 
variable. In common sense terms, this „kind 
of behavior may be thought of as “trust? or 
the belief that the agent promising delayed 
reinforcement will actually supply it. The 
emphasis in Mahrer’s study, and in the present 
research, is on the expectancy for reinforcement 


to follow as a function of making a particular 
choice with a particular social agent in a given 


situation, rather than on the time interval 


itself. 


One may assume that expectancies for rein- 


force cnt to follow from certain social agents, 
in spite of time delay, are learned in a manner 
fundamentally similar to the learning of any 
social behaviors, and are governed by similar 
principles of generalization. It seems probable, 
then, that a child’s expectancies that delayed 
reinforcement will issue from new adult social 
agents are related to his past experiences 1n 
which promised reinforcement followed delay 
from such major adult sources of learning as 
the parental figures within the home. In a 
situation in which a child is confronted with a 
new male social agent, we would anticipate 


that his expectancies for promised reinforce- 
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ment to follow from that social agent, in spite 
of time delay, are related to past experiences 
of this kind with the father or father figure in 
the home. Similarly, we would anticipate that 
the child’s expectancies that promised rein- 
forcement will follow, in spite of delay, from 
female social agents are related to past experi- 
ences of this kind with the mother or mother 
figure in the home. (Since in the present experi- 
ment the social agent (E) is male, our dis- 
cussion and prediction center about expect- 
ancies for delayed reinforcement from male 
social agents.) We would further expect 
children who have had less of such experience 
with a male social agent in the home to show 
less “trust,” or lower expectancy for rein- 
forcement to follow in spite of time delay when 
promised by a new male social agent, than 
children who have had more of such experience, 
Presumably, a child whose father is absent 
in the home has had more limited experiences 
in which promised reinforcement follows in 
spite of time delay from a male social agent. 
We anticipate that such a child would have 
lower expectancy for delayed reinforcement 
from a male social agent than a child whose 
father is present within the home. Specifically, 
we would expect the “fatherless” child to show 
less preference for a larger but delayed rein- 
forcement and more Preference for a smaller 
but immediate reinforcement than the child 
whose father is present within the home. 
The above prediction seemed, on the basis 
of tentative observation, to apply differentially 
to the two cultural groups we are consider- 
ing; namely, examination of the family struc- 
Negro and Indian groups within 
the particular culture and locale suggested 
that the Negro family seemed more frequently 
characterized by the absence of a temporally 
stable adult male figure in the home than was 
the Indian family. The presence or absence of a 
father within the family Constellation was 
selected as a key variable influencing choice 
behavior with respect to delayed or immediate 
reinforcement and the aim of the experiment 
was: (a) to test the hypothesis of differentia] 
preference for larger, delayed as opposed to 
smaller, immediate reinforcement of the two 
ethnic groups, it being predicted that the 
Indian group would show greater preference 
for larger, delayed reinforcement than the 


Negro group; and (b) to test the hypothesis of 
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differential preference for larger, delayed as 
opposed to smaller, immediate reinforcement, 
issuing from a male social agent, of children 
whose fathers are present or absent within the 
home, it being predicted that children having & 
father or father figure present within the home 
would prefer the larger, delayed reinforcement 
more than children lacking such a spar 
Further, since age and socioeconomic leve 
seemed potentially relevant variables for this 
kind of choice behavior, this information was 
included in the data collected, with the intent 
of relating it to the choice. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) included 53 male and Es 
children between the ages of 7 and 9 in the elemen en 
section of a rural Trinidad school. The school be 
located in the southern part of the island and oo et 
representative of rural schools within the can 
Thirty-five of the children were Negro and eigh E 
East Indian. The sex ratio was 29 males to 24 E 
The children of the two ethnic groups attended | 
same large section or class and it was thus possib® ó 
administer the experimental test to the member! 
both ethnic groups at the same time. 


The Reinforcements 


7) 
Pre-experimental Sessions were required to eee 
reinforcements of use for the experimental situa irls, 
Towards this end, 15 Negro and Indian boys and E et 
representing the above ages, and selected from iad 
tural Trinidad school, were seen in individual or ioe 
and their preferences for various specific rein ents 
ments were elicited. As a result, two reinforcem 
(both candy, but varying markedly in size, price, k 
packaging, i.e., a one-cent and a ten-cent candy) p 
selected. These met the desired requirements inasmti? 
as the larger reinforcement was uniformly preferre 
a straight choice situation (“which one of these 
would you like 


ere 


a as “you 
to take”), but when the choice wa: he 


can have this one (the smaller) today or this OnE e 
larger) in one week” approximately 50 per cent © 


en 
group chose the former and approximately 50 pet S 
the latter. 


Task and M. easures 


z ire 
The Ss’ task was to fill out a simple questionn’ E 
All the Ss were sufficiently literate for this. The 4 jc 
tionnaire items of experimental interest were y 
group, age, socioeconomic status, and preser pic 
the father within the household. » of 
group was measured by 5’s checking either ‘Creo sult 
“Indian,” and age by a “fill in” response. The wee velit 
of socioeconomic Status was quite gross, and 5 mee 
checked “galvanized” (tin roof, comparatively ci 
Pensive and generally a sign of relatively high a 
economic status in the rural areas) or me f 
(thatched leaf roof, inexpensive, and generally a SÍ 
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low socioeconomic status), in response to an item con- 
cerning the kind of house he lives in. This measure 
Provided a crude dichotomization into relatively “high” 
and relatively “low” socioeconomic status. “Presence” 
y absence” of the father in the home was measured 
y the response “yes” or “no” to the questions “does 
your father live at home with you,” and “do your 
ueniet and father live at home with you.” One S 
A that father lived at home, mother lived at 
a ae ie mother and father did not live at home 
Siar tee from the analysis for this incon- 
“does y. All but three Ss reported “yes” to the question 
er ak a live at home with you.” These three 
this lems with their grandmothers and because of 
n. ation were omitted from the statistical an- 
r check on the accuracy of the children’s 
familiar Ai n empren with the headmaster who was 

iis chee the home situations of most of the Ss. 
proteéols w e undertaken on a sample of twenty of the 
best pia a indicated that, to the headmaster’s 
scar edge, the responses corresponded with his 

ormation about the children. 


Procedure 


intern eperimenter (E) was introduced as an American 
local choles, gathering information on children in the 
asked to fill of the island. To help with this the Ss were 
completed pl the questionnaire. When these were 
heir coope expressed his wish to thank the group for 
orcemence riots, He displayed the two kinds of rein- 
Piece of ¢ and said: “I would like to give each of you a 
dicating nd but I don’t have enough of these (in- 
e today S arger, more preferred reinforcement) with 
Smaller, les o you can either get this one (indicating the 
or, i a S preferred reinforcement) right now, today, 
which I ay to, you can wait for this one (indicating) 
Clay eae bring back next Wednesday (one week 
Were re aly To insure clarity, these instructions 
ments ee in rephrased form and both reinforce- 
e iaaii carefully displayed. The fact that getting 
(larger) o er) candy today precluded getting the 
Were ask a next week, and vice versa, was stressed. Ss 
or ‘Cd to indicate their choice by writing “today 
response may week” (W) on their questionnaires. The 
Or more made here was the measure of choice of a larger 
(less pref Preferred) delayed reinforcement or & smaller 
isnt E immediate reinforcement. Ss were seated 
y far apart from each other to insure reason- 


Y that thei : = Se 
r ch v ly in this 
Stroup Setting, oices were made independently 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Waa: from the present experiment were 
Or small in terms of differential preference 
larger 4 i T, immediate reinforcement versus 
ae ayed reinforcement in relationship to 
Within pie presence or absence of the father 
Status in. home, age, and socioeconomic 
the chi statistical analyses were made with 
-square test. The data used for relating 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ETHNIC Group, PRESENCE 
OF THE FATHER, AND EXPERIMENTAL CHOICE 


Bs Chassing N Choosing 
Group Timata ates | XY | 
ment ment 
Negro 22 (18.49) | 13 (16.51) 
Indian 6 (9.51) | 12 (8.49) | [4.17 | <.05 
3.06%} <.10 
Father present 17 (22.19) | 25 (19.81) 
Father absent 11 (5.81) | 0 (5.19) | 10.13%] <.01 
Negroes with father |12 (15.71) | 13 (9.29) 
present 
Negroes with father ab-|10 (6.29) | 0 (3.71) 6.19 | <.02 
sent 


a Figures in parentheses are expected frequencies. 
b Chi square corrected with Yates correction, for continuity. 


the experimental choice with ethnic group and 
presence or absence of the father within the 
home, are given in Table 1. 

Comparison of the Negro and Indian groups 
on the experimental choice (Table 1) yielded a 
chi square of 4.17 (p between 05 and .02), 
a significantly larger proportion of the Negro 
Ss choosing immediate reinforcement. It should 
be noted, however, that if the Yates correction 
is applied (the expected frequencies within 
two of the cells are between eight and ten), the 
chi square is reduced to 3.06 having a p value 
of less than .10. Nevertheless, this difference 
between the ethnic groups on the experimental 
choice still seems sufficient to require caution 
in combining them on other analyses unless it 
can be shown that members of the two groups 
are in comparable proportions on the other 
relevant variables. ' 

The comparison between ethnic groups with 
respect to presence OF absence of the father 
does not indicate a difference at an acceptable 
probability level (chi square is 2.56 with p 
< .20 and > .10). Some ancillary evidence 
supporting the trend of differential fatherless- 
ness within the two ethnic groups can be 
drawn from another source. Data, including 
the measure of presence Or absence of the 
father within the home, were collected within 
the same school for older children, of both 
ethnic groups, who were not included in the 

Tf the data from these children 


resent study. 
(vy = 24) on presence or absence of the father 
for the two ethnic groups are combined with 
data from the Ss of the present study, a chi 


square of 5.57 is obtained which is significant 
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beyond the .02 level, and in the direction 
expected from cultural observation. 

In view of these findings, the relationship 
between’ presence or absence of the father 
and the experimental choice was tested for 
each of the ethnic groups separately as well as 
for the total combined sample. As there is only 
one “‘fatherless” S in the Indian group, such a 
test is not meaningful for that group. For the 
Negro group alone, and for the total sample, 
the comparison between presence or absence 
of the father and the experimental choice 
(Table 1) yielded chi squares of 10.13 and 
6.19 respectively, which are significant beyond 
the .01 and .02: levels, and indicate, as pre- 
dicted, a greater proportion of choices for 
immediate reinforcement on the part of 
“fatherless” Ss. 

Before this relationship between presence of 
the father and preference for delayed, larger 
reinforcement can be generalized, it will of 
course be necessary to test other cultural 
groups in a similar experimental Situation. The 
present research emphasized the relationship 
only between the “physical” Presence of S’s 
father in the home and preference for delayed 
reinforcement issuing from another male social 
agent. In view of the obtained significant find- 
ing, the relationship between the “psychologi- 
cal” presence of the father (e.g, degree of 
identification) and this kind of behavior 
merits further Investigation. Such research 
would seem especially relevant for a further 
understanding of impulsive behavior and 
“psychopathy,” 

The presence or absence of the father may 


family participate in a delayed reward culture, 
That is, the presence of the father in the home 


is preferred or prized more than immediate, 
smaller reinforcement. Such participation may 
have many other impacts upon the child apart 
from, or in addition to, the paternal presence, 
Neither the proportion of Negro and Indian 
Ss, nor the proportion of Ss with father present 
and absent, was significantly different for the 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND 
EXPERIMENTAL CHOICE p 


Age 
x? 


* 1 
a 9 


Experimental 
Choice 


N Choosing im- 3 (8.45)" 13 (14.27) 


2 (5.28) 
mediate rein- | 
forcement | | | 5 
N Choosing de- | 3 (7.55) [14 (12.73)] 8 4.72) | 7.104, <0 


layed reinforce- | | 
ment | | 


^ Figures in parentheses are expected frequencies. inuily 
P Chi square corrected with Yates correction, for continu 


three age groups or for their socioeconomic 
status groups (both levels greater than 20): 
Therefore, tests of the relationship between age 
and the experimental choice, and betwee? 
Socioeconomic status and the experiment? 
choice, can be made with all Ss combined 
Table 2 shows the number of Ss in each age 
group choosing immediate versus delayed ee 
forcement. The chi-square test applied to os 
table yields a corrected chi-square value el 
7.10 which is significant beyond the .05 lev 
and indicates an increasing proportion oe 
choosing delayed reinforcement at the 0! 
age levels. 

This relationship between Ss’ age, “i 
preference for delayed reinforcement is 
accord with nonexperimental discussions ith | 
such a relationship to the effect that w 
increasing maturity comes the increas 
ability to delay gratification, The finding ce 
consistent with an interpretation of preferer 
for delayed reinforcement as a learned behav! 
Which is, in part, a function of the expectant 
that the promised reinforcement will issue a y 
the social agent in spite of time delay- pt it 
Increasing age, the potentiality for develop” e 
a strong expectancy of this kind increases #/ ©. 
individual continues to gain reinforcing exP he 
ences within this area, thus building uP 
relevant expectancies, but not as a function 
growing older or biological maturation pet § jf 

Comparison of the “high” versus “10” 
Socioeconomic groups on the experime? M 
choice did not yield a significant difference e 
value greater than .20). This lack of establis” d 
relationship between socioeconomic level ed 
the experimental choice cannot be conside of 
definitive in view of the extreme crudene** 


E : ed. 
the measure of Socioeconomic level employ 


| 


i 
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SUMMARY 


This experiment tested an observation, made 
hy anthropological field techniques, regarding 
personality differences between the East 
oo and Negro populations of Trinidad, 

WI. The primary results were significant 
ifferences between preference for immediate, 
smaller versus delayed, larger reinforcement 


„and, first, the presence or absence of the father 


a the home, and second, age. The over-all 
ae oe to have implications not only 
lah a. es specific ethnic groups studied here 
sien or further research on relationships 
audili personality variablesat a less gross kind 
situe T of choice behavior within our own 
ari A there are relationships between 
pref ity” or “adjustment” and tolerance, or 
erence, for larger, delayed as opposed to 


sm: $ . 5 

ge immediate reinforcement, then the 
lon of major variables related to such 

Preferenc 


es seems particularly important. 
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EMPATHY OR BEHAVIORAL TRANSPARENCY?! 


URIEL G. FOA 
The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research and Tel Aviv 


HE term social empathy has been gen- 

erally used to indicate the activity of 

guessing another person’s perception 
with regard to the behavior or values of a 
given individual. For example, A guesses B’s 
perception of C’s behavior or values. It is gen- 
erally understood that A and B are two dif- 
ferent individuals. Individual C, however, may 
be either a third person distinct from A and B, 
or identical with either A or B, as ina situation 
involving two people only. It seems quite 
possible that A might succeed in guessing B’s 
perception of the behavior or values of B, and 
fail to guess B’s perception of the behavior or 
values of A. 

The following four aspects or facets of 
empathy may therefore be worth considering: 
(a) the guesser, or the individual who guesses 
the perception of another person; (b) the gues- 
see, or the person whose perception is guessed; 
(c) the actor, or the individual whose behavior 
or values in a particular role are guessed 
about; and (d) the level, which indicates 
whether the guessing regards the actual be- 
havior of the actor, or the corresponding 
values. 

Most of the previous studies of empathy 
have been concerned with the guesser and/or 
the guessee. The actor has been tacitly assumed 
to be identical with the guessee and, in general, 
he does not appear explicitly in the design of 
the experiments reported in the literature. For 
some investigators, empathy is a personality 
trait of the guesser that is possessed in dif- 
ferent degrees by different subjects. Tests of 
empathy (2, 5) and studies of the relationship 
between empathy and other personality 
traits (8) stem from this conception. 

Other students of empathy have held that 
this variable depends on guesser and guessee 
alike: if A can predict one aspect of the re- 
sponse of B, he can also predict other aspects 
of B’s response, although he might fail in the 


1 This paper is one in a series of studies on inter- 
personal relations in industry which have been initiated 
with partial support from the Ford Foundation, and 
was read at the 1957 Annual Meeting of the Isracl 
Psychological Association. 
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A third approach is suggested by Tagiuri and 
others (9). Essentially, it consists in looking at 
empathy from the vantage point of the guessee 
rather than from the point of view of tbe 
guesser. People, says Tagiuri, are more or less 
easy to understand; they possess a different 
degree of transparency. The feelings of trans 


prediction of the responses of another . 
parent people are easier to guess. Empathy 
Scores depend on the guessee. 3 
It is now suggested that success or failure i? 
guessing correctly the perception of somebody | 
else may depend not only on the guesser an® j 
or the guessee but also on the actor. If tb? 
actor behaves in an unambiguous manner, : 
may prove easy to guess the perception be 
somebody gets of this behavior. Vice vers 
the behavior of the actor is ambiguous, peoP 
may get blurred perceptions of it an 
guessing of these perceptions may be diflic a 
The hypotheses to be tested can be for™ 
lated in the following way: e 
Hypothesis I. Guesses made by the a 
guesser with regard to different guessees COM 
late among themselves, For example: if r i 
is a good empathizer he will guess correctly K 
Perceptions of other people, no matter who t s, 
guessees and the actors are. This is the P® 
sonality trait approach, pt 
Hypothesis II. Guesses made by differ? 
guessers with regard to the same guessee oF 
relate among themselves, This is the ta” 
parency approach. by 
Hypothesis III. Different guesses made p 
the same guesser with regard to the percept? $ | 
of the same guessee correlate among the H 
selves. at il” 
Hypothesis TV. Guesses made by differ. 
guessers with regard to different guessees ob 
relate among themselves if they all deal W is 
the behavior of the same type of actor. baw 
the approach introduced in the present paps 
Hypothesis III combines Hypotheses I i 
II. It is therefore evident that if Hypoth® ze 
III is rejected then Hypotheses I and I ee | 
also rejected. The acceptance of Hypot y 
II, however, does not necessarily prove 
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Potheses I and II. The experiment described in 
this paper permits the testing of Hypotheses 
IHI and IV. These two hypotheses are not 
mutually exclusive; that is the acceptance of 
one of them does not lead to the necessary 
Tejection of the other. 


METHOD 


: Nee ee of Foreman-Worker Relationship (4) was 
sa to 490 Israeli factory workers and their 
eight a T test consists of two sets of pictures of 
alavi cf as each. One set is concerned with the 
iee ok nf the foreman and the other with the be- 
sented to ie worker. Both sets of situations are pre- 
situation th e foreman and the worker. For each 
types of b ae are instructed to choose, out of four given 
an ideal ae avior, the one which (a) ought to occur in 
in their de uation, and (b) occurs most often in practice 
to guess ies Further, each worker is requested 
at the “ou $ ternatives chosen by his own foreman, both 
each fore ght to be” and the actual level. Similarly, 
ot nodal) at 13 requested to guess the most frequent 
si choice of his workers at both levels. ; 
bieman ge a dyad composed of a worker and his 
tives fou ach of the two subjects (Ss) of the dyad 
ur sets of responses of eight responses each, thus: 


i, 
orema c POnses regarding the ideal behavior of the 


2. s, . 
forma POPSeS regarding the actual behavior of the 


3. 
TAa €sponses regarding the ideal behavior of the 


4, 
toka €sponses regarding the actual behavior of the 


Fu 
Then each S guesses the responses of the other. 
computed te? score for each set of eight responses is 
of one S is E Counting the number of times the guess 
Other. Sin e same as the corresponding response of the 
evident iat there are eight responses in each set, it is 
tained nt the maximal empathy score is eight, and 
Tectly al] th en the S has succeeded in guessing Cor 
Score zer, e eight responses of the set and the minimal 
us recai Each S guesses four sets of responses and 
fa wok four empathy scores. In a dyad composed 
Scores, of er and his foreman there are eight empathy 
to the which four pertain to the worker and four to 
e foreman, 
of ae of real similarity in response for each set 
umber jee se was computed by counting the 
Tesponse pines the response of one S is the same as the 
two Ss cs sie other S. A high score indicates that the 
of be Rice have the same perception of a given type 
n the 
Coefficient 
Possib 


Population of dyads, the product-moment 
of correlation was then computed for each 
cre ae of empathy scores. Since for each dyad 
Coefficient, Sent scores, 28 pairs and their respective 
Correla tio, 8, are possible. Each coefficient indicates the 
by oe between two empathy scores which differ 
ne: a in at least one of the following 
icer @) the S with whose behavior the empathy 

ted: either the worker or the foreman; (b) the 


eleme: 
'S co 


S making the guesses and/or the S guessed about (in a 
dyad, when the worker is the guesser, the guessee is the 
foreman and vice versa); and (c) the level of behavior 
with which the empathy is concerned: either actual or 
ideal. 

When a particular coefficient differs significantly 
from zero, this suggests that at least one of the elements 
that are identical in the two correlated scores may be 
important in the empathic process. On the other hand, 
when a coefficient approaches zero, this suggests that 
the elements identical in the two scores are not relevant 
to empathy in the situation being studied. This kind of 
reasoning is somewhat similar to factor analysis. In 
factor analysis, one infers the existence of a common 
factor when two variables are correlated. Here, each 
variable is described a priori in terms of certain factors, 
and the eventual correlation between two variables is 
attributed to the factors they have in common. 


RESULTS 


The 28 product-moment correlation coef- 
ficients for each possible pair of empathy 
scores, are reported in Table 1. At the .05 
level, coefficients of the correlation between 
two empathy scores for workers are significant 
when above .09; coefficients of the correlation 
between two scores for foremen are significant 
when above .27. For coefficients between a 
score of the worker and a score of the foreman 
the critical value is, of course, somewhere 
between these two values. An approximation to 
this value is given by the formula: 

F=f / eet where F is the vari- 
H (N—2) 

ance ratio for the .05 probability level; V 
the number of foremen; and H the harmonic 
mean of the number of workers per foreman. 
In the present case, the formula shows that 
coefficients of correlation above .15 are 
significant. 

In Table 1, there are twelve coefficients 
between scores referring to the behavior of the 
same type of actor (upper left and lower right 
quadrants of the table); eight of them are 
significant. On the other hand, no significant 
coeficient is found among the 16 correlations 
between scores referring to different types of 
actor (lower left quadrant of the table). For 
instance: the empathy score of the worker for 
the norms of the foreman regarding the be- 
havior of the worker correlates at .32 with the 

he foreman regarding the 


empathy score of t 
orker perception of the actual behavior of 
the worker. Here the actor is the same, but 


guesser, guessee, and level are different, and 
et the correlation is fairly high. On the 
other hand, the empathy of the workers for 


TABLE 1 


EICHT EMPATHIES: INTERCORRELATIONS AND 
AVERAGE SCORES 


Correlation Coefficient 


Form of Empathy 
a 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Behavior of fore- 
man: 
Worker’s guesses 
of foreman’s re- 
sponses 
Actual level 
Ideal level 
Foreman’s guesses 
of workers re- 
mses 
iied 3| .26) 
Ideal level 4| .22| .13) 


Behavior of worker: 
Worker’s guesses 
of foreman’s re- 
sponses 

Actual level 5} . 

Ideal level 6) . 
Foreman’s guesses 
of worker’s re- 
sponses 

Actual level 7| .13| .02| .03 

Ideal level 8| .15/—.09} 03; 


$E 

E 
è 
| 


Correlation with reali—| .42} .25| se| sg -56| .37] .57| .44 
similarity 


Average empathy {—/3. 44 4.24/3.32/4.0414.0814.46 
score 


eet tt 


the foreman’s perception of the foreman’s 
actual behavior correlates at .04 with the 
empathy of the worker for the foreman’s 
perception of the worker’s actual behavior. 
Here the actor is different, but Suesser, guessee, 
and level are the same in both Scores, and the 
correlation is Practically zero. The average 
coefficient between scores with the same type of 
actor is .24: the correlation is significant. The 
average coefficient between Scores with a dif- 
ferent type of actor is -05, which is below the 
critical value. These results seem to support 
the acceptance of Hypothesis Iv, 
The average correlation between scores with 
the same type of guesser and guessee is .13. The 
average correlation between scores with a 
different type of guesser and guessee is .14, The 
two coefficients are practically alike and below 
the critical value, suggesting that Hypothesis 
III should be rejected. Rejection of Hypothesis 
III leads, in turn, to the rejection of Hy- 
potheses I and II. . 
The next to the last row of Table 1 gives the 
coefficients of correlation between each type 


3.26 
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of empathy score and the corresponding score 
of real similarity. These coefficients indicate 
the extent to which the accuracy of the S, 4 
guessing the perception of the other, is relate 

to the fact that both have the same perception. 
Let us think, for example, of a number of 
Ss who always attribute to the other their or 
perception. Then their guesses would be righ 

when the two perceptions are alike, and wrong 
when the two perceptions are different. In this 
case the investigator would find perfect poni 
tive correlation between empathy and ee 
similarity scores. In our case, the coefficients © 
correlation between real similarity score an 


; oi 
the corresponding empathy score show tha 


accuracy of guessing is, to some extent, @ 
function of real similarity. The two variables, 
however, are far from being identical. he 
In the last row of Table 1 one finds sf 
average score for each type of empathy. T 
Significance of the differences between any 
two of these averages was checked by the g 
test for correlated pairs and the follow? 
results were obtained: is 
1. The average score at the actual level a 
always significantly lower than the ait” S 
sponding score at the ideal level. The 58 
nificance level is .001 in three cases a” 
-05 in one case. m- 
2. The average scores referring to the © r- 
pathy of the foreman are better than the E 
responding scores referring to the empathy the 
the worker, with one exception: the score of e- 
foreman regarding the foreman’s actual t 
havior. All these differences are significa g 
three of them at the .001 level and one at ¢ 
-05 level. be- 
3. The average scores referring to the p- 
havior of the worker are better than the oe 
responding scores referring to the behavior e 
the foreman, again with an exception: er’ 
Score of the worker regarding the work re 
actual behavior. Differences between ae 
regarding ideal behavior are significant. Tb 
Tegarding actual behavior are not. tbe 
4. The two worst scores are the one of pe’ 
foreman regarding the foreman’s actual tbe 
havior and the one of the worker regarding ci 
worker’s actual behavior. The differen 
between each one of these average scores By 
all the other averages is significant respect! 
in five and four cases out of six. 
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Discussion 


_ The findings suggest the following conclu- 
sions: 


1. The accuracy of A in predicting a certain 
aspect of the social perception of B is not 


_ hecessarily related to A’s accuracy in pre- 


Cting another aspect of the perception of B. 
= 2. Empathy scores referring to the per- 
eption of the behavior of the same actor are 

ely to be moderately correlated among 

emselves. 
wy gd is partly determined by simi- 
guessee, perception between guesser and 
we Seems possible that the relationship be- 
typ n empathy scores referring to the same 
ae behavior may be due to the degree of 
ae tity of perception of such behavior. In- 
same rad two empathy scores referring to the 
to th evel and the same actor are both related 
larit e same similarity score. The real simi- 
is ei Score, for a given level and a given actor, 
is mon to the worker and to his foreman. 
Supa that the relationship between 
might ad Scores referring to the same actor 
Perenne. due to the similarity between the 
Ptions of the guesser and of the guessee. 
ei when the common real similarity 
ts ia out, the correlation coef- 
Vanish. etween empathy scores tend to 
aioe therefore, that unambiguous be- 
Same pies more likely to be perceived in the 
ous eia by different people than ambigu- 
Varies avior. If the behavior to be guessed 
Present a i derably in ambiguity, as in the 
betwee case, it may influence the relationship 
i n empathy scores. As a consequence, 
to be be suggested that the type of behavior 
be ta guessed is one of the variables that should 

f social into account in the design of studies 
ontrol. perception and empathy. Failure to 

expl this variable can introduce a source of 
the a Ce variance. Keeping it constant, on 
determin: hand, may help the investigator ìn 
empath ne the portion of the variance of 
and/ Y scores which is related to the guesser 

or the guessee. 
e comparison of the average empathy 
ne to confirm a previous finding by 
ath (6) that ego-involvement impairs 
hy: both foremen and workers are indeed 
elr worst when guessing the other’s per- 


Score 
agl 
emp, 


ception of the behavior of their respective 
roles. 

The finding that the foreman is a better 
empathizer than the worker is in agreement 
with the results reported by Bell and Hall (1) 
who found that leadership and empathy are 
related. 

On the other hand, our data suggest that 
values regarding the behavior of the worker are 
more transparent than the values regarding the 
behavior of the foreman. Also, they show that 
it is easier to guess a person’s values than it is 
to guess his perception of actual behavior. 


SUMMARY 


This is a study of the intercorrelations among 
eight different kinds of empathy between 490 
industrial workers and their respective fore- 
men. 

The findings show that measures of empathy 
referring to the behavior of the same individual 
are correlated. On the other hand, those refer- 
ring to the behavior of different individuals 
are uncorrelated, even when the guesses are 
made by the same subject and/or with refer- 
ence to the responses of another given subject, 

The present data are thus in disagreement 
with theories that empathy depends on the per- 
sonality of the guesser or on the personality of 
the guessee. They suggest that when people 
behave in a transparent manner it is easier to 
guess the perception of this behavior; that is, 
empathy is related to transparency of behavior. 
The type of behavior is therefore a variable 
that should not be disregarded in the study of 
empathy. 

The average scores on the eight kinds of 
empathy are also discussed. Guessing of the 
other’s perception of the behavior of one’s own 
role is of particular diffculty for both the 
foreman and the worker. In general, the 
empathy scores of the foreman are better than 
the corresponding scores of the worker. Guess- 
ing the other’s values is easier than guessing 
ion of actual behavior. 
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RIGIDITY, INSECURITY, AND STRESS! 


LEONARD H. AINSWORTH? 
University College, London 


HE controversy as to whether rigidity is 

a situational phenomenon or a general- 
ori personality characteristic is the 
ia rom which the present investigation 
si nisen. Luchins (11, 12, 13, 14), whose 
= t-Jar Einstellung test has been used 
ia as a measure of rigidity, has stead- 
Rats sep situational factors as deter- 
ing rd of rigid performance in problem-solv- 
1 if py On the other hand, Rokeach 
establish = many others have sought to 
Soliana that rigid behavior in the problem- 
pes E ruption is attributable toa generalized 
individ ad characteristic that predisposes the 
the ua to rigid attitudes and behavior in a 
posed eng of situations. It has been pro- 
against at rigidity emerges as a defense 
against Barc or as a result of defenses 
that chy nxlety. Some authors (e.g. 7, 8) imply 
fest baie | anxious people tend to mani- 
ities: ralized rigidity, while others (e.g. 18) 
and he ee situational both the anxiety 
evit ‘ae. which serves to reduce it. 
water-i ), in reviewing the literature of the 
sisteng, r instellung test, finds so little con- 
ak ie In the findings of many investigations 
ene a alnded that the test is not a valid 
omme by any generalized trait of rigidity. 
Stress S ing on the influence of situational 
esa Pon performance on the water-jar test, 
YS that “the over-all picture is beclouded.” 
vestiga general hypothesis underlying this th 
i Secor. is that rigidity is attributable to 
m-sol Y, and, more specifically, that prob- 
Meres rigidity is a function of insecurity 
Meet in the problem-solving situation. 
Pears : on the surface this hypothesis ap- 
rather i imply that rigidity is situational 
Securit than personality-related, in fact in- 
: y is offered as a bridge-concept between 

h para apart is an abridgement of a thesis saben 
Bree at the me of the requirements for the ae - 
express hi niversity of London. The author wishes 
Russel], f is appreciation to his advisor, Dr. Roger W. 
eri ae ia his helpful criticisms in the design of the 
Study, and for his advice throughout the original 
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Baltimor with the Medical Service, Supreme Bench, 
re, and the Johns Hopkins University. 
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the two extreme and contradictory views that 
have heretofore predominated. 

The view of insecurity, stress, and rigidity 
that underlies the present investigation may 
be outlined as follows. Insecurity may be in- 
duced in an individual by the stressful aspects 
of a given situation, but the degree of inse- 
curity he experiences is not directly propor- 
tional to the degree of stress as objectively 
estimated. First, the train of symbolic processes 
aroused in a previous insecurity-producing 
situation may prolong the experience of in- 
security beyond the limits of the particular 
situation in which it was aroused, so that the 
individual enters a new situation already feel- 
ing insecure. Secondly, a situation that is non- 
stressful to many individuals may be stressful 
to others, either because they are relatively 
ill-equipped to deal with it, or because they 
perceive the situation as stressful through 
some similarity it bears to other situations in 
which insecurity was previously experienced. 

Some individuals may be described as char- 
acteristically more insecure than others be- 
cause they are insecure in a greater number and 
variety of situations. It seems reasonable that 
such an “‘insecure” person would be more likely 
than a relatively “secure” person to enter a 
ving situation in an insecure 
de insecure by the demands 
ly nonstressful 


given problem-sol 
state, or to be ma 
of the task even under relative 
conditions. It is because insecurity may be 
viewed both as situational and as personality- 
related that it can serve a mediating function 


between the two apparently contradictory 


views of rigidity. ; 

Rigidity is believed to arise as a defense 
against the insecurity experienced ina specific 
situation, but this does not imply that rigidity 
in this specific situation is related to a general 
ego-defensiveness, save through the inter- 
vening variable of insecurity. Thus it is not 
expected that a person with a “rigid personality 
structure,” or one who makes massive use of 
defense mechanisms of various sorts, will be 
rigid in a problem-solving situation unless he 
experiences insecurity therein. To the extent 
that his general defenses prevent him from ex- 
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periencing insecurity in the specific situation, 
he may perform flexibly. . 

In order to explore the validity of this 
general position, the following specific hy- 
potheses were formulated: o. 

1. The more insecurity that the individual 
experiences in his general life adjustment, the 
more likely he is to behave rigidly in a problem- 
solving situation. The assumption here is that 
the individual may carry insecurity over from 
other situations to the problem-solving situa- 
tion. 

2. The experimental introduction of stress 
in the problem-solving situation will increase 
the likelihood that the individual will behave 
rigidly therein, and the greater the stress the 
greater is the likelihood that he will behave 
rigidly. The assumption here is that the 
greater the stress the more insecure the indi- 
vidual will feel in the specific situation. 

3. Defense mechanisms developed in general 
life adjustment are not directly related to rigid 
behavior in the problem-solving situation. To 
the extent that they are related to rigidity it is 
through insecurity operating as specified in the 
first hypothesis. 

4. The introduction of stress tends to act 
differentially, according to the extent to which 
insecurity is experienced by the individual in 
his general life adjustment. This hypothesis 
implies that the two independent variables of 
insecurity and stress act together in affecting 
the dependent variable of rigidity. 


METHOD 
Criteria of Rigidity 

The criteria of rigidity employed in this study are 

based on persistence in employing an Einstellung 
formula in the problem-solving situation presented by a 
water-jar test similar to that designed by Luchins (11). 
The general features of the test have been described in 
the literature and will not be repeated here. This Partic- 
ular version of the test consists of twelve problems, 
Problems 1 to 6 are Einstellung problems that can be 
solved only by employing the relatively complex Ein- 
stellung formula (B — A — 2C). Problems 7 to 9 are 
known as critical problems that may be solved either 
by the Einstellung formula or in a simple and direct 
way. Problems 10 to 12 are extinction problems that 
can be solved simply and directly but not by the 
Einstellung formula. 

Luchins (12, 13, 14) insists that the Proper criterion 
of problem-solving rigidity is the use of the Einstellung 
formula in extinction problems for which it provides an 
incorrect solution. The critical problems do not require 
a shift of method, since the Einstellung formula pro- 
vides a correct selution, and therefore, he argues, the 
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person who uses the Einstellung formula in the solution 
of the critical problems is not necessarily rigid. Other 
workers have defined rigidity as the use of the Einstel- 
lung formula in the solution of the critical problem 
and have measured rigidity in terms of the number 0 
critical problems that were solved by means of tl 
formula. Rokeach (15, 16) adopts this second definition 
of rigidity and does not include extinction problems in 
his version of the water-jar test. fed 
In the present investigation the Ss were classifie 
according to their performance on the water-jar test 10 
such a way that either of these two criteria of rigidity 
could be employed. Ss were classified as either in 
(F) or as manifesting one of three degrees of rigidity 
(Ri, Ra, or Ra) according to the following specification 
F. S used the Einstellung formula for the Einstellum! 
problems only. the 
Ri. S carried the Einstellung formula over to ite 
frst critical problem, but thenceforward did not ge 
Ra. S used the Einstellung formula for two or t ‘oD 
of the critical problems but for none of the extincti 
problems. of 
Rs. S used the Einstellung formula in one or mols 
the extinction problems, offering it as his final solue t 
with no indication that he recognized that it did 
provide a correct solution. ithet 
With this classification it is possible to use ¢# 
criterion of rigidity: 
1. Ss classed as Rs are rigid, and all others are 
considered flexible. á d the 
2. Ss classified as Ry, Re, and Ra are rigid, a0! 
three groups represent three degrees of rigidity- 
Each hypothesis is subjected to two tests, 
sponding to the two criteria of rigidity that have 
Proposed. 


Criteria of Stress ‘ 
solvi” £ 


Four groups of Ss were tested for problem pov 
rigidity under different conditions. Group A, the wit? 
stress group, was tested under relaxed conditions * ç, 
no time limit, and the three stress groups, Groups iere 
and D, received respectively one, two, and three ni ed 
ments of stress. The conditions of stress were inte? pss 
to be mild and to approximate the degree of $ 
found in typical university examinations. instru 

First increment. After giving the standard P5 or 
tions for the water-jar test, Æ emphasized the "| i? 
tance of speed of performance and announce! be 
limit of ten minutes. At the end of three minu 
called out “only five minutes to go,” 
six minutes he said “three minutes left to go- t, 2 
remained silent until all Ss had completed the tes n tht 
made no comment about the discrepancy betwee fof 
announced time limit and the time it actually ts va 
all Ss to finish. (The longest time taken by any b tbe 
22 minutes and the shortest 6 minutes.) Althous H 
main stress was intended to be time pressu" sie 
announcements introduced distraction, and 2 gro? 
Competitive note may also be involved in the 
situation. i 

Second increment. After the speed instruc ne! j 

h f the tis 
urged the Ss to try to do well since the results © 5 w 
had been found to be related to academic succe? dese, 
was intended to increase stress by increasing ' pe co? 
of ego-involvement. In addition, a competitlv 


on et 


corre 
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ponent was introduced by instructing the Ss to indicate 
completion of the test by raising the hand. 

Third increment. A confederate was introduced as an 
expert in mathematics, who was interested in observing 
the S’s solution of problems. S was then given the test 
instructions and the special instructions for the first 
and second increments of stress. E and his confederate 
then took up positions on either side of S, looking over 
his shoulder while he worked. 

_ The increments of stress were thus applied addi- 
tively, without implying equality of the degrees of 
Stress involved in each of the increments. Groups A, B, 
a C were tested in a group situation. The Ss of 

roup D were tested individually. 


Criterion of Insecurity 


Pes criterion of insecurity was the total score de- 
aultesta ce combining the Scores on _the insecurity 
by Ad of four tests of security-insecurity constructed 
ae insworth and Ainsworth (2). In these tests, inse- 
peed as given an entirely subjective definition in 
self z> feelings reported by S as characteristic of him- 
tests he areas of adjustment covered by these four 
shi S were familial relationships, extra-familial relation- 
ier vocations, and philosophy of life. Each of the 
lection) subtests included 12 items, making 48 in- 
o ths y items in all. A score of one was given for each 
t; € items answered “true” and a score of 4g for each 
ky aawer Ss were classified into three subdivisions 
the basis of their total insecurity scores. 

Secure.” Scores of 0 to 8. 

(Middle. Scores of 814 to 1414. 

Insecure.” Scores of 15 to 32. 


Cri; z . 
terion of Defensiveness 


aos of the tests of security-insecurity devised by 
items vi and Ainsworth (2) included a subtest of 12 
mech esigned to measure the extent to which defense 
of insga sms were used in an attempt to reduce feelings 
Our pred A combined score was derived from these 
ity s ubtests in the same way as the combined insecur- 
N ia was derived; this was the criterion of defen- 
classi SS employed in the present investigation. Ss were 

P ified into three subdivisions, as follows: 

«72W defensiveness.” Scores of 0 to 12. 

„Moderate defensiveness.” Scores of 1234 to 18. 

High defensiveness.” Scores of 18} to 36. 


Subjects 


na Tesearch was undertaken in two phases. In 
tered. I, the tests of security-insecurity were adminis- 
Stude: to a total pool of 173 Ss, first- and second-year 
this nts attending the University of London. From 
who Pool 30 matched quartets were selected, the Ss 
inseg composed each quartet belonging to the same 
ivisig tity subdivision and the same defensiveness sub- 
“low pear Thus, one quartet might be “secure and of 
ate q efensiveness,” another “secure” and of “moder- 
qua efensiveness,” and so on. One member of each 
Nes was then assigned to each of the four groups, A, 
Eroun and D. In Phase II of the experiment, the four 
Sets Ps were then tested for rigidity under four different 
of conditions, as described earlier. 
S a check on matching procedures, group means 


TABLE 1 
INSECURITY AND RIGIDITY 


Insecurity Subdivisions 


Rigidity 
aes — Total 
Subdivisions Secure Middle Insecure 
F 9 5 1 15 
R 7 7 4 18 
Ra 12 18 6 36 
8 18 25 Si 
Totals 36 48 36 120 


Note.—Ist test: x? = 17.01; p < .01; df 2 (F + Ri + Rs vs. 
Ra). 2nd test: x? = 25.57; p < .01; df 6. 


were calculated, and the mean differences between 
groups were found for the measures of insecurity and 
defensiveness. All the mean differences were found to 
fall well below the .05 level of significance, and it was 
concluded that the groups were well matched. There 
were no significant differences between the groups in 
sex distribution, and although there were minor uncon- 
trolled age differences, these were found to have no 
appreciable influence upon the results (1). 


RESULTS 


Each hypothesis is subjected to two tests, 
corresponding to the two criteria of problem- 
solving rigidity that have been proposed. 
According to the first criterion, only Ss classi- 
fied as R; are considered to be rigid, and the 
test involves the comparison of R; Ss with the 
rest of the sample. According to the second 
criterion, Ss classified as Ri, Re, and R; are 
all considered to be rigid and to represent 
three degrees of rigidity. The test employing 
this criterion of rigidity involves the whole 
distribution of Ss as classified as F, Ri, Rs 


or Rs. 
Hypothesis 1: I nsecurity and Rigidity 


Table 1 shows the frequency of Ss classified 
as F, Ri, Ra and Rs in each of the “secure,” 
“middle,” and “insecure” subdivisions. The 
first test of the hypothesis involves the com- 
parison of Ss classified as rigid (Rs) with the 
rest of the sample. It may be seen that this 
extreme form of rigidity tends to be char- 
acteristic of the insecure subdivision, and to 
occur less frequently in the middle sub- 
division, and still less frequently in the secure 
subdivision. The null hypothesis is rejected 
at the .01 level of significance. o. 

The second test of the hypothesis involves 
the whole distribution. It may be seen that 
flexibility (F) and the least degree of rigidity 
(Rı) are relatively more frequent in the secure 
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TABLE 2 
STRESS AND RIGIDITY 
(N for each group is 30) 
Ri, idity Control Stress Groups aa 
7 divisions SUPA “GroupB Group C Group D 
F 6 4 4 1 15 
Ri 5 5 4 4 18 
Re 14 8 6 8 36 
Rs 5 13 16 17 51 


Note.—Ist test: x? = 10.12; p < .02; df 3 (F + Ri+ Revs. 
Ra). 2nd test: x? = 14.31; p < 10; df 9. 


than in the middle subdivision, and more 
frequent in the middle than in the insecure 
subdivision. A moderate degree of rigidity 
(Re) is more frequent in the middle subdivision 
than in either the secure or insecure sub- 
divisions. And, as mentioned above, the most 
extreme form of rigidity (Rs) occurs most 
frequently in the insecure subdivision, The 
departure of this distribution from one that 
might be expected on the basis of chance is 
significant at the .01 level of significance, 

The hypothesis is thus supported that 
rigidity in a problem-solving situation is 
related to insecurity in general life ad justment. 


Hypothesis 2: Stress and Rigidity 


Table 2 shows the frequency of Ss classified 
as F, Ri, Re, and R; in the nonstress group, 
Group A, and in each of the three stress groups, 
Groups B, C, and D. The first test of the 
hypothesis involyes the comparison of Ss 
classified as rigid (R3) with the rest of the 
sample. It may be seen that rigidity thus 
defined is more frequent in the stress groups 
than in the nonstress group, and that rigidity 
increases in frequency with increasing stress, 
This tendency is significant at the .02 level 
of significance. 

It is obvious that the greatest differences lie 
between the nonstress group, Group A, and 
the three stress groups, whereas the differences 
between the stress groups themselves are 
relatively small. Chi squares were calculated 
for each pair of groups separately, and Group 
A was found to differ significantly from each 
of the other groups with respect to R; be- 
havior, but there were no other significant 
differences. 

The second test, involving the whole distri- 
bution, does not support the hypothesis, 
Although there is a tendency for flexibility 
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TABLE 3 
DEFENSE MECHANISMS AND RIGIDITY 


Defensiveness Subdivisions 


Rigidity Total 
Subdivisions Low Moderate High 
F 6 7 2 15 
Ri 7 6 5 n 
Re 12 15 9 3 
Ra 15 14 22 1 
Totals 40 42 38 12 


s 
Note—Ist test: x? = 5.52; p < .10; df 2 (F + Ri + Re”! 
R:). 2nd test: x? = 6.99; p < .50; df 6. 


(F) and the milder forms of rigidity (Rı and 
R2) to decrease with increasing stress, aS we 
as for the more extreme form of rigidity (Re 
to increase with increasing stress, the prO i 
ability that this departs from a chance distr 
bution is between .05 and .10, so that the a 
hypothesis cannot be rejected with confiden® ; 
As a check on this finding, chi squares Ty 
calculated for each pair of groups separate 4 
and the only significant departure from ont 
expectations was found when Group A. ing 
compared with Group D, the group receiv! 
most stress. ond 
Thus, only partial support for the See 
hypothesis is found. The experimental ee 
duction of stress in the problem-solving 5! ic 
ation increases the likelihood that the ait 
vidual will behave rigidly therein, if rigi e 
is defined as the failure to shift when i 
problem requires a shift. The hypothesis 1 
Supported if the definition of rigidity ae 
the milder forms in which a shift is not MC" 
when the problem permits but does not 
quire a shift. Support is not found for 
part of the hypothesis which states es 
rigidity will increase with increasing st 


Hypothesis 3: Defensiveness and Rigidity 


Table 3 shows the frequency of Ss clasik 
as F, Ry, Re, and Rs in each of the subdivi® j. 
of defensiveness—low, moderate, and bo 
The hypothesis that rigidity is not relate thé 
degree of defensiveness is supported bY re 
first test, in which the Ss classified as Rs I? 
compared with the rest of the sample. | 
though there is a tendency for Rs behav ig? 
occur more frequently among SS with rat? 
defensiveness than among those with mode gt 
or low defensiveness, this tendency falls § 
of statistical significance. 


tbe 
When the hypothesis is submitted t° 


| 
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o test, involving the whole distribution, 
Js clear that the null hypothesis cannot be 
coir „According to both tests, the hy- 
a is thus supported that rigidity in a 
F ei ies situation is unrelated to degree 

ensiveness in general life adjustment. 


Hypothesis 4: Insecurity, Stress, and Rigidity 


oe oT the percentages of Ss classified 
Sean 1 2 and R; are shown for each of the 
iste re, middle,” and “insecure” subdi- 
e the nonstress group and each of the 
instead ee groups. Percentages are used 
more a frequencies because there were 
the eae. the middle subdivisions than in 
In ne and insecure subdivisions. 
perden er to demonstrate that the inde- 
S variables of insecurity and stress act 
rigidity i in determining the incidence of 
ses za is necessary that (a) in each of the 
signin te Groups B, C, and D, there be a 
Eos T increase in the incidence of rigidity 
middle tee to the middle and from the 
bent t a insecure subdivision, and that 
sub divicios of the secure, middle, and insecure 
in the in Ea there be a significant increase 
roup = ence of rigidity from Group B to 
TH the n apa from Group C to Group D; 
tive fre rst test of the hypothesis the rela- 
sub ay of R; behavior in the various 
concern E of the four groups of Ss is of 
only Seve Group A, the nonstress group, the 
feach o are classed as R; are insecure SS. 
h of the three stress groups, Ss classed 
a occur in the secure and middle sub- 
a sere as well as in the insecure subdivisions. 
ai re of these stress groups more middle 
Siate P Ss and more insecure than middle 
are thus assed as Rs. Tn each case the findings 
tions cr exactly in accordance with expecta- 
this nly once in 216 times,i.e., (1/6)? could 
a nected of subdivisions, (secure 
Y ch le £ insecure), be expected to occur 
Thus a in three independent _samples. 
ed e first half of the hypothesis 1S sup- 
inl at a highly significant level; the more 
es the person, the more likely he will be 
Consiste rigidly under stress. This effect 1s 
Sente, a at all three levels of stress repre- 
In this study. 


T 
thei hese three Ss were discarded from the sample and 


r 
other taken in their respective quartets by three 
Ss from the pool. 


divis; 


Port, 
inse 


PERCENTAGE IN EACH RIGIDITY SUBDIVISION 


SHI 


s Ml SH I SMH 1 
GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C GROUP D 
LEGEND 


GAEE 


F OR Re R3 


RIGIDITY SUBDIVISIONS 


Fic. 1. PERCENTAGES OF THE SECURE, MIDDLE, AND 
INSECURE SUBDIVISIONS OF EACH OF THE FOUR STRESS 
Groups SHowrnc Eacn oF Four DEGREES OF Ricwiry 


The second half of the interaction hy- 
pothesis provides that the greater the stress, 
the greater the incidence of rigidity. The 
hypothesis holds good when Group B is 
compared with Group C. In the case of each 
of the secure, middle, and insecure subdivi- 
sions, the incidence of rigidity is greater in 
Group C than in Group B. But when Group C 
is compared with Group D, expectations are 
met only in the case of the middle subdivision, 
in which Group D is more rigid than Group 
C. The incidence of rigidity in Group C and 
Group D is equal for both of the secure and 
insecure subdivisions. Therefore, the second 
half of the hypothesis is not supported, since 
there is no significant tendency for incidence 
of rigidity to increase with increased stress. 

In the second test of the hypothesis, all 
degrees of rigidity (Ri, Ro, and Rs) are in- 
volved, in comparison with each other and 
with flexibility (F). It may be seen that in 
both Group B and Group C the secure sub- 
division is more flexible than the middle sub- 
division, and the middle subdivision is more 
flexible than the insecure subdivision. This is 
the case both when one considers the Ss 
classified as F alone, and when F and R; are 
combined. But the same tendency does not 
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hold for Group D. Thus the first half of the 
hypothesis is not supported. When F and Ri 
incidence is examined within each of the 
secure, middle, and insecure subdivisions, it 
may be seen that there is no regular tendency 
for flexibility to decrease with increasing stress. 
Thus the second test fails to support the 
hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


This investigation demonstrates that the 
extent to which situational influences affect 
rigidity depends upon the criterion of rigidity 
employed. The first criterion used in this study 
follows Luchins (11, 12, 13, 14) in classing as 
rigid only those Ss who fail to shift to a new 
method of solution of the problem when the 
situation demands a shift. When this criterion 
is used, support is found for Luchins’ claim 
that situational factors influence the occur- 
rence of rigidity. The introduction of experi- 
mental stress is found significantly to increase 
the failure to shift when the situation demands 
a shift. 

The second criterion distinguishes degrees 
of rigidity in inverse proportion to the readi- 
ness with which a shift to a new method of 
solution is made when the situation permits 
but does not demand a shift. This criterion 
approximates that used by Rokeach (15, 16). 
When the milder degrees of rigidity are taken 
into consideration, the influence of situational 
factors upon rigidity are obscured. The in- 
troduction of experimental stress does not 
significantly decrease the readiness to shift 
before the situation demands a shift. 

It is suggested that some of the apparent 
contradictions in the literature of the water- 
jar test may be attributable to differences 
in the criteria of rigidity employed. Until a 
consensus is reached 
conditions that 


namely, failure 
demands a shift. 


and when the more complicated solution may 
well be the more economical because the pre- 
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ceding problems have made it the solution 
most readily available to the person. ift 
When rigidity is defined as failure to shif 
when the situation demands a shift, at ql 
found to be influenced both by situation 
factors and by the degree of insecurity iif 
perienced by the person in his general ‘of 
adjustment. Indeed, under the condition i: 
the present experiment, insecurity a 
acteristic of the person seems to play a e 
part in determining rigid behavior than i 
insecurity induced by situational manip 
lation. . eX 
Under the conditions of the present É, 
periment, the incidence of rigidity is not fou in 
to increase significantly with an inoren 
stress, although there are significant p, 
ences in incidence of rigidity in stress ce, 
ations in contrast with the nonstress atan 
It seems probable that a closer correspon EE 
between increasing stress and inerea a 
incidence of rigidity could be demonsa i 
in an experiment in which the stress ae 
were larger. It seems a reasonable hypot ight 
that the introduction of severe stress ™ 
override or cloak the contribution made by- 
personality-related insecurity. This ond 
pothesis implies that there is a limit bey J 
which even the relatively secure age res 
can not maintain flexibility under p not 
In the present investigation this limit S 
approached, since only a third of the ires 
Ss behave rigidly under the most severe § 
applied here. nits of 
It is relevant to the discussion of lim he 
stress-tolerance to draw attention tO S5, 
disorganization that occurs with a few of? 
a finding to which reference has not heret e 
been made. In some of the problems tel” 
water-jar test, ten Ss neither used the Pioni 
lung formula nor the simple, direct a d 
instead, they attempted long and comp: rect 
solutions that were arithmetically ant ef 
and further betrayed disorganization by seve? 
signs such as Scratching out false starts: > ove 
of the ten were classified as Rz, and Ae at d 
in the stress groups. They were dist uri 
irregularly through the  security-inse re 
subdivisions. Furthermore, there were ©, eif 
other Ss who were discarded! becaus® abl? 
water-jar test performances were unse 


‘See Footnote 3. 
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according to the criteria used. Two of these 
three Ss were clearly disorganized. These were 
tested under Group D conditions where their 
behavior could be observed. They trembled 
and seemed completely blocked and close to 
tears. (The third S may also have been dis- 
organized to the point of complete blocking for 
he attempted none of the problems; this S 
was tested under group conditions, so it was 
not possible to ascertain the reason for his 
failure.) 

The phenomenon of disorganization has 
not heretofore been reported in the literature 
of the water-jar test. This seems strange, 
since the literature on stress reports, as the 
ae immediate and striking effect of stress, a 

Isorganized and diffuse pattern of response 
(eg., 3, 9, 17). It is suggested that two practices 
With respect to the water-jar test have tended 
to obscure the emergence of disorganization: 
a) the general practice of administering the 
a in a group situation in which the behavior 
ot the S can be observed only through his 
pencil-paper record, and (b) the general 
a of discarding from the data test 
TA that include arithmetical errors other 
E n those attributable to the Einstellung 

ect, thus discarding the evidence for dis- 
Organization. 

T Is suggested that, to the extent that the 
ividual experiences insecurity in the 
Problem-solving situation, this insecurity 
eh ond itself in tendencies towards a diffuse 
tenda organized response, even though these 
in encies are not easily observable in the 
~-- record under group test conditions. The 
ate ee formula offers a relatively secure 
ee to disorganization, and hence the 
ho Ad Ss tend to return to it, even 
sol ugh in so doing they avoid tackling the 
ution to the problem. In this way, rigidity 
PEA be viewed as a defense against insecurity 
Xperienced in the problem-solving situation. 
z Ee it is believed that rigidity may emerge as 
is €fense in a specific situation even though it 

Not found to be related significantly to the 

€gree of defensiveness in general life adjust- 
ment, 

It is suggested that the positive relationship 
oe rigidity and general defensiveness 
ported frequently, but by no means unani- 
Mously, in the literature may be accounted 


for by the fact that highly defensive persons 
tend to be relatively insecure. This was clearly 
demonstrated in the case of the measures 
used in the present study by Ainsworth and 
Ainsworth (2) who found significant positive 
relationships between scores on all the in- 
security subtests of the security-insecurity 
tests and the subtests measuring degree of 
defensiveness. The hypothesis consistent with 
this writer’s position is that to the extent that 
defense mechanisms are effective in protecting 
the individual against feelings of insecurity, he 
should be able to meet a relatively nonstressful 
problem-solving situation without appreciable 
insecurity and deal flexibly with it. On the 
other hand, if the person is relatively insecure 
despite considerable use of defense mech- 
anisms—and this is more usually the case—he 
would be rigid in a problem-solving situation. 
These hypotheses are supported in the present 
investigation, since rigidity is found to be 
significantly related to insecurity but not to 
degree of defensiveness. 


SUMMARY 


1. The general hypothesis of the study is 
that problem-solving rigidity is attributable 
to insecurity experienced in the problem- 
solving situation. This hypothesis is believed 
to offer a resolution of the controversy as to 
whether rigidity is a situational phenomenon 
or attributable to a generalized personality 
characteristic. Insecurity is the bridge-concept 
between these two apparently contradictory 
views, since the degree of insecurity expe- 
rienced in a specific situation is held to be 
influenced both by the stressfulness of the 
situation itself and by the degree of insecurity 
experienced by the individual in his general 
life adjustment. 

2. Four specific hypotheses were formulated 
and may be summarized as, follows: (a) 
rigidity is related to insecurity In general life 
adjustment; (b) rigidity is related to stress; 
(c) rigidity is not related to degree of defensive- 
ness in general life adjustment; and (d) the 
introduction of stress tends to act differentially 
in producing rigidity in accordance with the 
degree of insecurity experienced in general 
life adjustment. 

3. Ss were 120 university students divided 
into four groups of 30 each, matched on the 
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basis of insecurity and defensiveness in general 
life adjustment. A water-jar test of problem- 
solving rigidity was administered to each 
group under different conditions, one group 
serving as a control group and the other three 
groups receiving respectively one, two, and 
three increments of stress. Two alternative 
criteria of rigidity were employed. The first 
criterion defined rigidity as a failure to shift to 
a new method of solution when the problem 
requires a shift. The second criterion dis- 
tinguished two milder degrees of ridigity as 
well as the more extreme form of rigidity 
implied by the first criterion. 

as ago i support is found for the hy- 
pothesis that rigidity is related to insecurity in 
general life adjustment. Support is also found 
for the hypothesis that rigidity is related to 
situational stress, but only when rigidity is 
defined as a failure to shift when the problem 
requires a shift, and not when milder degrees 
of rigidity are also considered. Although the 
incidence of rigidity is significantly greater in 
the stress groups than in the nonstress groups, 
the incidence does not increase Significantly 
as increments of stress are added. Because 
of this latter finding it is not possible to demon- 
strate interaction between the two variables 
of stress and insecurity, but the relationship 
between rigidity and degree of insecurity in 
general life adjustment is found to hold under 
three different degrees of stress. Support is 
found for the hypothesis that rigidity is not 
significantly related to degree of di 
in general life adjustment. 

5. The implications of these findings are 
discussed, with particular stress upon the 
influence of the criterion of rigidity employed, 
Attention is drawn to the phenomenon of 
disorganization that occurred with a few Ss, 
and the hypothesis is formulated that in- 
security in the problem-solving situation mani- 
fests itself in tendencies towards a diffuse and 
disorganized response, and that it is against 
these tendencies that rigidity acts as a de- 
fense. This hypothesis does not imply a 


efensiveness 
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generalized rigidity factor characteristic of 
the personality. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE: EVIDENCE FROM 
ARMY AND VETERANS ADMINISTRATION RECORDS 
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OR many years, psychologists have been 
fE to determine whether or not 
Æ there is a difference on the average in 
tellestua] level between individuals suffering 
rom emotional disturbance and the normal 
Top ation; The first studies appeared during 
1920's be I, and interest continued into the 
aad a i en, after a hiatus in the late twenties 
the cake thirties, a flood of publications on 
cholos Ject appeared as large numbers of psy- 

ae E began to accept positions on mental 
had ‘al staffs. By 1945, however, this activity 

a lene ceased. Since World War II only 
whick e of studies has appeared, most of 
o ave been tangential by-products of 
AE broadly conceived investigations. 

= decline in research activity seems to 

iy resulted not from a lack of interest, but 
biie an increased understanding of certain 
a es a difficulties. The results of 
i ther studies were far from conclusive. In 
dice Pcie lower intelligence was found 
grou Shout all the emotionally disturbed 
co. Studied. Other investigations reported 
Broy est scores only among certain diagnostic 
si a Still others failed to establish any dif- 
Were i, and, on occasion, pathological groups 
tha above the general level of the popu- 
a defi in intelligence. It became apparent that 
ibe nitive answer cannot be obtained by test- 
Com group of patients in a single hospital and 

Paring their scores with a control group 
alle representativeness is equally question- 
faopoWever, sample selection was not the only 

_ Re contributing to the inconclusive results. 
ae and Shakow (8) demonstrated, the test 
re S of psychotics and even neurotics are 

quently lowered by a variety of distractors 
1D 
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that are much more closely associated with the 
psychiatric condition itself than with the level 
of intellectual functioning. Such distractors 
include those extraneous thoughts, feelings, 
and perceptions that intrude upon conscious- 
ness and thus interfere with a total concentra- 
tion on the test items. Thus, hallucinations, 
obsessive ruminations, anxiety attacks, and 
flights into fantasy frequently occur in the test 
situation. Accordingly, performance is often 
spotty with easy items failed and difficult ones 
passed. The scores on timed tests are particu- 
larly likely to be lowered by these distractors. 
Certainly estimates of intellectual level ob- 
tained under such conditions cannot be con- 
sidered as valid indicators of optimum or even 
typical functioning. Furthermore, if patients 
must be tested during a period of emotional ill- 
ness, as when the problem of intellectual de- 
terioration is under investigation, controls 
must be provided that will permit a clear dif- 
ferentiation between the effects of distractors 

and any possible deterioration effects. 
Although the results of previous studies fail 
to establish a lower level of intelligence as 
characteristic of the emotionally disturbed, 
certain facts suggest that this is a tenable 
hypothesis. Since 1949, the staff of the Conser- 
vation of Human Resources Project has been 
studying military manpower utilization during 
World War II. This work has already resulted 
in the publication of two books, The Uneduca- 
ted (4) and Psychiatry and Military Manpower 
Policy (5). Three additional volumes dealing 
with ineffective performance as related to the 
military and post-war civilian environments 
are now in preparation. In the course of these 
investigations it has become evident that those 
servicemen who were discharged for psychosis 
and neurosis were as @ group well below the 
army as a whole in educational attainment at 
the time of induction. Comparative data are 
presented in Table 1. It is also clear that there 
ationship between educa- 


is a high positive rel: y 
tion and intelligence. This conclusion has been 


substantiated elsewhere (7) employing evi- 
dence derived from a representative sample of 
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TABLE 1 


Per Cent or Arny Nevrorics, PSYCHOTICS, AND 
TOTAL INDUCTEES ATTAINING VARIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


School Years Completed 


Group 


0-8 9-11 12 13+ 
Neurotics 41 31 20 8 
Psychotics 40 30 20 10 
Inductees 32 28 26 14 


the United States population. Other investiga- 
tors have obtained correlation coefficients 
varying generally in the range .50 to .75 using 
more restricted samples. The median value 
appears to be approximately .65. These findings 
suggest the following hypothesis: 

1. The intelligence of neurotics and psy- 
chotics prior to the time of breakdown is below 
that of the population as a whole. 

In the belief that intelligence may in many 
cases be an important factor in the resolution 
of emotional conflicts at the conscious level and 


thus in a recovery, a second hypothesis was 
formulated. 
2. The pre- 


; breakdown intelligence of indi- 
viduals who Ja 


ter develop a severe psychiatric 
chronic nature is below that of 
who do not remain severely 


METHOD 


In the investigation of these hypotheses, materials 
collected in connection with the Conservation of 
uman Resources Project’s study of ineffective per- 
formance during World War 11 


cases derive from a special sample of World War II 
enlisted men retained by the 


Washington. From this sample, 


Service in the U. S. of 18 months or more, 
Service overseas in the ground forces, 


men inducted during 
Approximately one sixth of the over ten million army 
accessions in World War II occurred during this period. 
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Extensive information on the subjects (Ss) was 
obtained from the files of the Army Records Center in 
St. Louis. These files contain service records, medical 
records, and separation board proceedings. Follow-up 
information has also been made available from the 
files of the Veterans Administration. Many of the Ss 
obtained disability compensation and medical treat- 
ment from the Veterans Administration. Others re- 
ceived extensive education and training, frequently 
coupled with vocational guidance interviews and test- 
ing. These contacts have resulted in the accumulation 
of a variety of records that in most cases give a com- 
prehensive picture of the veterans’ adjustment since 
discharge. When the Veterans Administration data 
were, for some reason, incomplete, they were supple 
mented through the use of questionnaires mailed to the 
veterans’ homes. In general, however, since nearly a 
soldiers discharged for psychosis and many psycho- 
neurotics received disability compensation for a numb! 
of years and were accordingly examined at frequel 
intervals, the VA records on these groups are qu! 
complete as checked through 1953. y 

Because many of the Form 20s, which listed Ar™ $ 
General Classification Test scores ‘for each goldin 3 
were destroyed after the War, it was impossible es 
obtain information on the intelligence of all Ss. o 
for tests administered at the time of induction y 1 
available on 103 (44.6 per cent) of the neurotics an! id 
(50.8 per cent) of the psychotics. These samples cot 
have been supplemented if intelligence test sco" 
listed in the medical records and obtained during A 
period of hospitalization for emotional disturbance he 
been included. However, this would have contaminat! o 
the results by introducing an unknown number e 
scores that had been artificially affected by disen 
related distractors, Although most of the AGCT rest 
were obtained from army records, there were so 
stances in which they were available only in di- 
VA files. It is, of Course, well known that testing CoM’ 
tions at the various induction centers were not ©? us 
Pletely standardized, Nevertheless, the error t Ee 
introduced does not appear to be sufficiently large 
sufficiently systematic to invalidate any major © 
clusions, J 
__ The diagnostic composition of the sample is indicate 
in Table 2. These diagnoses were given at the time 
discharge from service and were obtained from 


Be 
tive only. The major division into psychoneurotic ad 
Psychotic groups is, however, in general quite consist! 
with the impressions derived from a thorough ee 

b Conservatio 
Human Resources Project Sete and ap pet 
be emphasized that t el 
samples contain only those men who were discharg® 
from the Army and who received a psychiatric oe 
nosis. This diagnosis in most cases reflected a seV® e 
disturbance in the ability to perform. However, a 
were some men who, although they did suffer ie J 
symptoms of an emotional origin, were discharge e 
because their Symptoms came to the attention © 


we 
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TABLE 2 


DISCHARGE DIAGNOSES IN NEUROTIC AND 
PsycHoTIc SAMPLES 


5 T~ 
Diagnosis N % 
Psychoneurosis 
axlety state 54 5 
» Mixed type 13 1 
Conversion hysteria il 1 


ysteria 7 
eurocirculatory asthenia 5 
eurasthenia 4 
Reactive depression 4 
sessive-compulsive 2 
nota tupe 2 
= AD 
Psy Ypi a ondriasis 1 
ementia praecox, paranoid 
Dementia raecox, unspecified 
nspecified type 
ementia praecox, simple 
Wanentia Praecox, catatonic 
$ ith Mental Deficiency 
chizo-affective type 
ementia praecox, hebephrenic 
ementia praecox, mixed 
With pacpressive, manic 
ith Psychopathic Personality 
yanic-de ressive, depressed 
ith Epi epsy 


ae 


RRR NNHWWEROCR A 
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authoriti A 
Uthorities during a period when the army’s personnel 


ale”, made separation relatively easy. These individ- 
eir s ose performance was not grossly affected by 
Psych Yymptoms, were more likely to be discharged for 
Sneurosis than for psychosis. 
in then o Hon on the AGCT scores for total inductions 
obtainsd p September, 1942, through May, 1943, was 
an from Davenport (3). Because the neurotic 
thes ote samples contained only enlisted men 
ecam ata were corrected to exclude men who later 
the e e army officers. This control group differs from 
ducted qenta] samples in that it includes men in- 
Teason Ree the first five months of 1943. There is no 
tees diff owever, to believe that the early 1943 induc- 
army q ered in AGCT score from those who entered the 
from ioe late 1942. It was not possible to eliminate 
quently q cO2tTol group those men who were subse- 
Y discharged for psychiatric reasons. 
Ditiscis to investigate the first hypothesis, com- 
AGCT Were, Made between the distributions of 
trols, The dna for the neurotics, psychotics, and con- 
Were de istributions for the two pathological groups 
ix len, ae by weighting the data within each of the 
accordin ofservice and branch-of-service categories 
€ach cate © the incidence of neurosis and psychosis in 
e five gory. The weighting factors were derived from 
General's! ome sample retained by the Adjutant 
Square meth, a Significance was tested by the chi 
only in fenos because control data were available 
As previou S gross score ranges. , 
hypothesis ea 4 indicated, any definitive test of this 
rules out the a employ an experimental design that 
related distr: ellects of biased sampling and disease- 
effects, In ‘nip as well as any possible deterioration 
eMule beng military data, a major sampling 
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difficulty arises because AGCT scores are not available 
for all Ss. As a check on the possibility of sample selec- 
tion, comparisons on education, race, and age were 
made between the subsample whose AGCT scores were 
available and a group whose scores were lost. Since all 
of these variables have a sizable and, to some degree, 
independent relationship with intelligence (7), failure 
to establish differences between the two groups would 
seem to offer strong evidence in support of the hypoth- 
esis that selection on intelligence has not occurred. In 
order to investigate the possibility that emotional 
disturbance existing at induction may have lowered 
test scores, the AGCT distribution of those who broke 
down during the first three months of service was com- 
pared with the distribution for those whose illness 
appeared later. Breakdown was defined as any contact 
with the medical service, whether or not hospitalization 
was required, that resulted in a psychiatric diagnosis. 
The assumption was that if those who suffered from 
severe mental disorders were not diagnosed and rejected 
at the time of the induction examination, their condition 
would, nevertheless, in most instances become evident 
within the first three months of service. Failure to 
establish a difference in AGCT score between the early 
and late breakdown groups would indicate either that 
illness at induction did not have an effect on the intelli- 
gence test results of this group or that even those who 
broke down early were free of disease at the time of 
testing. It is, of course, true that failure to establish a 
difference might result if the early breakdown group 
had a higher pre-illness intelligence than the late 
breakdown group but was disturbed at the time of 
induction testing and thus reflected lowered scores. 
Such a situation seems highly improbable. In any event, 
a finding of no difference in intelligence between the 
early and late breakdown groups would seem to offer 
strong presumptive evidence in support of the conclu- 
sion that any differences found between the control 
and pathological groups could not be attributed to the 
effects of disease-related distractors or deterioration. | 
Finally, in order to investigate the second hypothesis, 
the AGCT distribution of those with a post-war history 
of hospitalization for emotional disorder was compared 
with the distribution for those with no such history. 
Postwar is understood to include the period from dis- 
charge through 1953. The data on hospitalization came 
almost exclusively from the VA records, although the 
questionnaires were also inspected. With the exception 
of three cases, all members of the hospitalized sample 
were at one time or another in VA facilities. In some 
cases, institutionalization followed itamediatiy on 
discharge, whereas in others, a period of freedom ton 
hospital care intervened. Multiple admissions were n 
uncommon. Since & number of men discharged from the 
service for psychoneurosis were later parame for 
psychosis and a few discharged for psychosis later 
received a diagnosis of psychoneurosis, no attempt was 
made to differentiate between these two groups. of the 
64 Ss hospitalized after the war, 16 were considered 
psychoneurotic at the time of separation from service 
and 48 psychotic. In view of the VA’s continual interest 
in the psychiatric status of these men and the fact that 
the men themselves stood to benefit through increased 
pension payments by keeping the VA informed of any 
hospitalization for emotional disturbance, there is 
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TABLE 3 


Per CENT oF Nevrotics, Psycuotics, AND 


CONTROLS SCORING AT VARIOUS 
AGCT LEvELS 
AGCT Scores 
Gtoup N — i9 60-89 90-109 110+ 
Neurotics? 103 15.8 42.5 22.0 19.7 
Psychotics* 61 22.2 33.2 32.4 12.2 
Controls 10.6 31.8 33.0 24.6 


© Based on weighted data. 


little reason to believe the data on institutionalization 
are significantly in error. 


RESULTS 


The weighted percentage distribution for 
the neurotics and the psychotics and the per- 
centage distribution for the controls are pre- 
sented in Table 3. The standard grouping of 
AGCT scores was used except that Groups I 
and II (scores of over 129 and 110 through 129 
respectively) were combined because of the 
small number of cases in each of these two 
categories among the psychiatric samples. The 
control Ss differ significantly from both the 
pat pe and the psychotics. (The neurotic- 
control comparison yields a X oF 11.16 wi 
p< 02, while the Psychotic-contro] hae 
son yields a x? of 11.59 with p < .01.) It is 
clear that, in accordance with the first hy- 


both È 
atric groups are combined, it is clear Ade thee 
whose AGCT scores are available haye a 
higher educational level (x? of 8.46, $ < .05) 
Within both the neurotic and Psychotic groups 
the educational difference between those with 
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TABLE 4 
Per Cent or AGCT anp Non-AGCT SAMPLES 
ATTAINING Various EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


School Years Completed 
y pe e np 


pee 0-6 7-8 9-11 12+ 
AGCT 164 17.7 18.3 31.1 32.8 
Non-AGCT 187 26.2 24.6 26.7 22. 


TABLE 5 d 
PER CENT or AGCT Anp Non-AGCT SAMPLES ° 
WHITE anp NECRO RACE 


5 j Race 
nn E 
S w White Negro 
AGCT 164 81.7 18.3 
Non-AGCT 187 85.0 15.0 


and those without AGCT scores is in the ay 
direction but does not attain signifier 
(Ż values between .10 and .20 in both case 
Since, in addition, educational level and AG 
score have a high relationship with each 0 
in both groups (r = .74 for the neurotics a 
-60 for the psychotics), it seems probable ’ 
the mean scores for the psychiatric groups 
if anything, too high. The educational 5° 
tion of the particular samples used 12 det 
study appears to have resulted in an U” ee 
estimate of the intelligence differential betw“, 
those suffering from emotional distur me 
and normals. It is possible that a similar F 
tlon factor was operative in other studies icp 
Ploying World War II data (2, 6) Vip 
yielded results Somewhat at variance gs 
those obtained here. However, without © sye 
validation the existence of a stable select 
bias cannot be definitely established. on” 
AS indicated in Table 5, the AGCT and 2%, 
AGCT samples differ little in racial comP 4, 
tion (x? for the total psychiatric group 8 ‘igs 
for the neurotics 01, and for the psych? 
1.68, all with p > "10). Similarly, the t% 
samples do not differ with respect t° ““jg 
(For the total Psychiatric group show! 
Table 6, the x’ is 3.46, for the neurotics * 
2.60, and for the psychotics alone 
with p > 10.) jo? 
Table 7 presents the AGCT distribu p 
for those men who exhibited psychiatric $ yi? 
toms during their first three months of 5° ot? 
and for those who did not exhibit sy™P if, 
until later. The two groups do not differ, od 
nificantly (x? is O7. 4 
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TABLE 6 


Per Cenr or AGCT anp Non-AGCT SAMPLES oF 
Various AGES AT INDUCTION 


Years 
Sample se 
18-24 25-29 30-34 35+ 

AGCT 164 64.0 14.0 1 


2.2 9.8 
Non-AGCT 187 65.2 19.3 8.6 6.9 


TABLE 7 


PER CENT or EARLY AND LATE BREAKDOWN GROUPS 
Scorine ar Various AGCT LEVELS 


AGCT Scores 


Grou a a ai 
# N -59 60-89 90-109 110+ 


15.0 35.0 30.0 20.0 


Early breakdown 20 
14.0 33.3 32.6 20.1 


ate breakdown 144 


TABLE 8 
Per Cent or Tuose Hosprtatizep AND Nor 
OSPITALIZED AFTER DISCHARGE SCORING 
AT Various AGCT LEVELS 


G AGCT Scores 

Yi MMM 

p N -zg 60-89 90-109 110+ 

Hospitalized 64 26.6 35.9 28.1 9.4 
6.0 32.0 35.0 27.0 


ot hospitalized 100 


ape for the early breakdown group is 87.5; 
= the later it is 88.4. These results strongly 
gest that neither intellectual deterioration 
nor illness-related distractors affected test per- 
ormance in such a way as to produce the 
ferential noted between the AGCT scores of 
© psychiatric groups and the controls. 
wen ence on the intelligence of those who 
ier hospitalized for psychiatric disorders 
er separation from the Army as compared 


with the nonhospitalized group is presented in 


e 8. There is a clear-cut tendency to lower 
ae among the hospitalized group (x? is 
38, p < .01). The mean AGCT score of the 
spitalized group is 78.3 and of the non- 
ga Pitalized 95.8. This result supports the 
®cond hypothesis, 


Stri DISCUSSION 
Tictly speakin , these findings can only be 
Wer mized eo that portion a the World 
last fi army that was inducted during the 
“5, tour months of 1942. Since, however, this 
includes approximately one sixth of those who 
Served, and since there is no reason to believe 


that this group differed in any respect relevant 
to the results from the army as a whole, the 
conclusions can, with some degree of confi- 
dence, be applied to the total group who served 
in World War II. It seems probable that simi- 
lar results would be obtained in a study based 
on the population as a whole. However, due to 
the restricted age range of the military group, 
as well as its higher educational level, this 
generalization cannot be made with certainty. 
Furthermore, it cannot be assumed without 
further study that identical results would be 
obtained if a different set of operations for 
defining intelligence, e.g., a test other than the 
AGCT, was employed. 

Although the fact of a lower level of intelli- 
gence among the emotionally disturbed groups 
has been established, the findings offer little in 
the way of clues to an understanding of why 
this is the case. Theoretically, there are three 
possibilities. First, limited intelligence may, 
under certain circumstances, contribute to the 
development of a psychiatric disorder. Second, 
character disturbances existing at an early age 
and later eventuating in a true emotional dis- 
order may act to inhibit learning and the 
development of native potential. Third, some 
other factor or factors may operate to produce 
both a lowered level of intelligence and a pre- 
disposition to breakdown. 

Although further study is certainly required, 
it seems probable that all three factors are 
operative. The case materials collected in con- 
nection with the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project studies of ineffective perform- 
ance are particularly revealing with regard to 
the hypothesis that limited intelligence may 
contribute to the development of a psychiatric 
disorder. Although many men were unable to 
quately in the military situation 
because of marked vulnerability under stress 
(low ego strength or emotional instability), 
and many others were severely lacking in the 
necessary intelligence, there was, in addition, 
a third group in which these two factors seemed 
to overlap. These men apparently failed be- 
cause in the military setting they were ex- 
posed for the first time to demands for learning 
and understanding beyond their intellectual 
competence. They became threatened, anxious, 
and eventually their performance was severely 
affected. It seems likely that the lower the level 
of a man’s intelligence, the greater 1s the prob- 
ability that, at some time in his life, he will be 
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exposed to environmental demands with which 
he is unable to cope. If these demands become 
so insistent as to make him acutely aware of 
his intellectual deficiencies, intense feelings of 
inadequacy may be precipitated and a severe 
emotional disturbance ensue. 

It also seems probable that some types of 
character disturbances which are of insufficient 
severity to be considered true emotional dis- 
orders may operate from an early age to in- 
hibit the development of innate learning 
ability. Evidence in support of this conclusion 
has been presented by Weisskopf (10) and by 
Sontag, Baker, and Nelson (9). Motivation to 
learn may not develop or may be misdirected 
so that the knowledge that our society values 
and thus includes in the school curriculum and 
intelligence tests is not absorbed. Since, in such 
individuals, ego strength may be assumed to 
be minimal and susceptibility to stress high, 
the probability of emotional breakdown is well 
above that of the population as a whole, Thus, 
early character disturbances associated with 
low ego strength would seem not only to pre- 
dispose to later severe maladjustment but also 
3 limit the development of intellectual capaci- 

ies. 

The third notion predicates such factors as 
a generally deprived environment as producing 
a lower intelligence among the emotionally ill. 
Elsewhere (7) it has been indicated that the 
level of intellectual functioning is a product of 
the interaction 


potential is minimal, or whose parents are of 
limited innate intelligence, also may well grow 
up in an environment that predisposes him to 
a psychiatric condition. In other words, intel- 
lectual deprivation is probably frequently as- 
sociated with emotional deprivation with the 
same individual subjected to both. It is self- 
evident that this need not always be the case 
and that emotional deprivation may occur 
even under conditions that lead to the greatest 
development of native intellectual potential. 
Although it has been assumed that this associ- 
ation occurs as a function of the nature of the 
environment, the possibility of a hereditary 


linkage cannot be ruled out. It may be that a 
genetic factor that limits the development of 
intelligence frequently occurs in conjunction 
with a hereditary predisposition to emotional 
disturbance. 

The findings also raise certain questions with 
regard to intellectual deterioration in the emo- 
tionally ill. If those who suffer from functional 
disorders are on the average of lower intelli- 
gence than the population as a whole, and i 
those who remain ill or have a recurrence arë 
as a group even less intelligent than those who 
recover relatively quickly, initial intelligencé 
must be controlled in any study aimed at de- 
termining whether deterioration actually 0° 
curs. Without such control it is impossible t° 
say whether any obtained difference is pee 
marily attributable to a lower level of initia 
intelligence in the chronic group or basically @ 
reflection of true deterioration. Recent studies 
(1, 7) have raised serious doubts as to th? 
existence of intellectual deterioration among 
the older age groups of the population. A re 
examination of the deterioration concept A 
applied to those suffering from chronic e™" 
tional disturbance also seems in order. 


SUMMARY 


AGCT scores at the time of entry into as 
tary service were obtained for representat! 
Samples of men inducted during late 1942 an 
prematurely separated for psychosis and aA 
choneurosis. A comparison of these scores WH- 
those for total inductions in the period S 
tember 1942 through May 1943 revealed i- 
reliably lower intelligence among both PSY“ e 
atric groups. However, no reliable differe?“ 
was found between the neurotics and P e 
chotics. A further comparison between srs 
scores of those prematurely discharged sold 
who were hospitalized for emotional distu” t 
ance as civilians and the scores of those , el 
hospitalized indicated that the hospitalini 
veterans originally had a much lower intë 
gence level. 
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GROUPS 
OCENTRISM IN SMALL DISCUSSION 
iiia THROUGH A FILM COMMUNICATION: 


LEONARD L. MITNICK? anp ELLIOTT McGINNIES 
University of Maryland 


HE experimental literature dealing with 

persuasive communications has been 

summarized and given a theoretical 
orientation by Hovland et al. (6). Many ques- 
tions, however, remain unanswered, among 
them problems concerning the relationships 
between certain aspects of group composition, 
interaction, and the direction and stability of 
attitude change under the impact of a per- 
suasive communication. The present paper is 
concerned with learning and attitude change 
among the members of small, attitudinally 
homogeneous groups that experienced varying 
degrees of participation with respect to dis- 
cussion of a motion picture film dealing with 
the problem of group prejudice and conflict. 

Motion picture films may exert a significant 
influence upon the attitudes and opinions of 
viewers (7, 14, 15, 16). It has also been shown 
that group participation in decision-making is 
a more effective technique for generating ac- 
ceptance than mere exposure to persuasive 
influences (1, 2, 10). Active participation either 
imposed by the experimenter or allowed to 
develop at the initiative of the group members 
seems to encourage acceptance of the content 
of a communication (8, 10). 

A difficulty in generalizing too confidently 
from such findings arises when one considers 
that active rehearsal of this nature is assumed 
to reinforce the content of the communication 
and, hence, might be expected to facilitate 
attitude change only in those situations where 
the participants concur with the communication 
content. In cases where the communication 
tends to counteract existing attitudes in the 
audience, it is questionable that active partici- 

1 This research was supported in part by a special 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institutes of Health, United States Public 
Health Service. The assistance of Dr. Willard Vaughan 
and Mr. Clagett Smith, our Co-researchers, is grate- 
fully acknowledged. Dr. Ray C. Hackman assisted in 
the design and statistical analysis. This paper is based 
upon portions of the doctoral dissertation of the first 

p with the Human Resources Research Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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pation would provide the kind of nonte 
that would enhance the effects of the comm ie 
cation. It seems particularly ree i 
with respect to groups that are unified in ae 
antagonism to the communication con bil 
Prediction of the direction, extent, and on in 
ity of attitude change in groups předispose ti 
different ways toward a controversial ia 

poses a problem. What, for example, eae a 
the nature of attitude changes in groups have 
posed homogeneously of individuals who a 
a positive, negative, or neutral bias to 


F n op” 
the content of the communication ma A 
portunity for discussion of the mate ul 


extended or withheld? The experimen 
literature in the field of communication E 
persuasion provides no basis for making nign 
cut predictions under several cond! 
described. . d Kelly 
In one sense, as Hovland, Janis, an of £ 
(6) have pointed out, the cHentivent a 
persuasive communication is a mat ga 
learning. Any attitude change following the 
posure to a film, for example, may refle the 
amount of new information conveye be 
film to the audience. Such change seems s tha! 
most effective with respect to those item t (1): 
are covered specifically in the film conte ptio” 
A relationship between attitude and rs (4) 
of information has been found by D00 dite 
hi 
of pe 


of 


who reports that intensity rather than 
tion of attitude facilitates retention š 
content of a communication. If such anih 
case, then the familiar principles of watt 
do not apply without emendation to pet® p fe 
communication, since superior retentiO? |, 
Pleasant, or acceptable, as eae 
pleasant, or unacceptable, material Ha 
reported in several studies (5, 17, J th? 
further problem intrudes here, name on 
effects of initial attitude upon learning cation 
the recipients of a persuasive commun! unt “ 
Does initial attitude influence the ee aP 
learning from a relevant communicate 
is attitude change related to such learn e xe 
The problems suggested here beet e? 
more complex when one adds the vat 
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active participation to the audience settings, 
Since it seems well-established that participa- 
tion in a communication situation enhances 
learning on the part of those who participate 
(9, 13). The present study was designed to 
measure the relative influence of the factors of 
Initial attitude and learning upon participa- 
tion, the retention of information, and the 
direction, extent, and stability of attitude 
change. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


res PProximately 400 students from two high schools* 
eens to a slightly modified version of the Cali- 
aoa Ethnocentrism (E) Scale. In each school, 27 
ii ents were selected from each extreme and from 

e middle of the distribution of E scores, which closely 
approximated a Gaussian curve. The three levels of 
p Pnocentrism represented will be referred to as low 

, high E, and middle E, indicating the portion of the 
Score distribution from which the Ss were chosen. 

is preliminary testing took place about one month 
Prior to the experimental sessions. Means and variances 
Were determined for the students of the two schools 
and no significant differences between schools were 
ound for either of these measures. 


Procedure 


one each category of ethnocentrism, nine Ss 
Cnt ee at random to each of three experimental 
and tions, designated as film-discussion, film-alone, 
a oo This was done within schools, so that a 
a of 18 groups, or 162 Ss, representing three de- 
ey of ethnocentrism participated in the experiment. 
Hi i film-discussion groups first viewed the film “The 
fhe Wall, ' which treats group prejudice as a com- 
oto disease and traces its origins in the family 
itive The members of these groups, repre- 
cane et high, and intermediate degrees of ethno- 
tout 1c disposition, were given thirty minutes in which 
fare Scuss the film and related issues. The group mem- 
and ae free to participate in the discussion or not, 
Nondi £ discussion leader assumed a permissive, Or 
for ail ive, role. The same discussion leader served 
either of the groups. The discussions were terminated 
that ne the end of half an hour or when it appeared 
offer, At ics members had no more comments to 
answered a conclusion of the discussion, the Ss again 
e E scale. 
embers of the film-alone groups viewed the film 


for, 
of Pan Cowenetta Allen, Supervisor of Instruction 
"i County, Maryland, kindly granted 
nviting two high schools to participate 
Wine fee Me Allan Chotiner and Mr. Fred 
Kalma ve igh Point Senior High School, and Mr. 
Senior High Schoor Mr. Ralph Angel of Bladensburg 
Oo! cope in all phases 

of the study. perated generously in all p 


under comparable conditions but did not engage in 
discussion of it. They again filled out the E scale upon 
conclusion of the film showing. The control groups 
responded to the E scale at the same times as the experi- 
mental groups but without any intervening exposure 
to either the film or a discussion. 

In order to determine the amount of learning of film 
content by the Ss, a 33-item multiple-choice Informa- 
tion test covering factual material in the film was de- 
vised through pretesting and item-analysis. The items 
on the test covered such points as identification of 
characters in the film and details of the action in cer- 
tain scenes. The items did not deal directly with the 
problem of prejudice. The Information test, therefore, 
was not a measure of attitude-related material but, 
rather, was an index of the sheer amount of detail 
retained from exposure to the film, Pretesting with this 
form would have been meaningless, since the pattern 
of responses would necessarily be random for Ss who 
had not viewed the film. This test was administered to 
each of the experimental groups (film-discussion and 
film-alone) immediately after the second administra- 
tion of the E scale, following presentation of the film. 
Both the E scale and the Information test were read- 
ministered a final time one month after the film showing 
in order to determine retention of information and 
stability of attitude change during this interval. The 
control groups, of course, did not take the Information 
test at any time, since it dealt exclusively with the con- 
tent of the film. 

All of the discussions were tape-recorded, and the 
recording equipment was present whether a discussion 
was to follow the film or not. None of the apparatus 
was concealed from the discussion groups, but they 
were assured that all records would be held in confi- 
dence. Two other individuals were present in the ex- 
perimental situation; they were the “spotters” who, 
from the rear of the room, recorded participation of an 
S in terms of S’s seat by row and seat number. When 
an individual participated, his location was noted by 
both spotters in terms of these references. Thus, it 
was possible to maintain a running account of par- 
ticipation by each S, and to identify each comment 
with its source upon typed, verbatim transcripts of 
the recordings. This procedure is described in detail 


elsewhere (11). 
RESULTS 


Attitude Change 


The measure used to assess attitude change 
was a difference score determined by subtract- 
ing the post treatment score from the initial 
he E scale. Since it is possible that a 
osition on an attitude scale may be 
tial attitude, the correlation 
coefficient between initial attitudes and dif- 
ference scores was computed and found to be 
hat less than three per cent 


0.16, indicating t i 
of the variability in the difference scores could 


be accounted for by the initial scores. 


score on t 


change of position 
related to one’s ini 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ATTITUDE CHANGES 
E i | Mean | Š 
Source ar ea A | 
Predisposition (P) 2| 779.4 | 389.7 | 3.62 
Teat enis (T) 2 | 6506.9 (3253.5 | 30.18** 
PXT 4) 431.0 | 107.8 Sgorr 
Within groups 153 | 3068.1 | 20.1 | 
Total 161 10785.4 | | 


a A single asterisk indicates rejection of the null hypothesis at 
the .05 level of confidence, and the double asterisk indicates re- 
jection at the .01 level. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN ATTITUDE CHANGE ScoRES* 


Low E Middle E High E 


Control 32.5 35.9 37.8 
Film-alone 44.9 48.5 54.7 
Film-discussion 7.5 49.5 47.6 


â For ease in computation a constant of +40 was added to all 
difference scores. 


Data from the two high schools were com- 
bined for all statistical analyses. After Bart- 
lett’s test provided no basis for rejecting the 
assumption of homogenous variances, an 
analysis of variance was performed on the 
attitude change scores. As shown in Table L 
the F values for the treatment X predisposi- 
tion interaction and treatment as a main ef- 
fect were significant at the .01 level of confi- 
dence. Table 2 shows the mean values for each 
treatment and predisposition. Among the high 
E individuals differences in attitude change 
between the film-alone and film-discussion 
conditions were significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. The differences between the film- 
alone and film-discussions treatment for the 
middle E and low E groups were not sig- 
nificant. For the film-alone condition the high 
E groups showed significantly more change 
than the other two groups, but for the film- 
discussion treatment there were no significant 
differences among predisposition groups. It is 
evident, then, that giving the high E groups 
the opportunity to discuss the film counter- 
acted some of the effects of the film, while for 
the low E groups a reversal of this trend was 
noted. The significance of treatment as a main 
affect was due to differences between control 
groups and both experimental groups; there 
was no significant difference between the 
combined film-discussion groups and the film- 


alone groups. 


Fig. 1 presents the mean values for the 
initial, posttreatment and delayed administra- 
tion of the E scale for all treatments. Since 
predisposition was not associated with attitude 
change, the various predisposition groups até 
combined according to treatment. The at- 
titude change scores (initial-minus-post) for 
the film-discussion groups and for the film- 
alone groups both differed significantly from 
the control groups at the .01 level of confidenc®: 
but the experimental groups did not differ 
with respect to attitude change. In short, Sig 
nificant reductions in personal ethnocentris™ 
were brought about by both the film-discussiO 
and film-alone treatments, while the contro 
groups showed no change in ethnocentric 4t 
titudes. 

Ss were retested with the E scale one month 
after treatment, and an analysis of varianc? 
was performed on the differences between the 
initial scores and the delayed scores on the 
scale. Inasmuch as some of the Ss were abse” 
at the time of the delayed E scale, their sco” 
were estimated by a procedure suggested 
Cochran and Cox (3). Before performing 
analysis, the correlation coefficient bet 5 
this difference score and the initial score W% 
determined and found to be 0.04, indicate 
that only 0.16% of the variability in the 
ference scores could be attributed to the init 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF STABILITY 
OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 


| 
Source | Se | ash Ë 
Predisposition (P) 2 40.1 20.0 — 
Treatments (T) 2 2563.3 | 1281.6 | 9.52** 
Wik T 4 625.3 | 156.3 | 1.16 
ithin groups 139 | 18709.7 | 134.6 
Total 147 | 21938.4 


Scores. An examination of this analysis, shown 
ie Table 3, shows that the obtained F value 
r treatment was significant at the .01 level 
pf confidence. Fig. 1 presents the delay scores 
Mi treatment. Differences between the 
a ee of attitude change for the film-alone 
m-discussion groups differed signifi- 
ntly from the controls at the .01 level of 
oe but these two groups did not differ 
re each other when compared with respect 

© Initial score minus delayed score. 
a a a comparison of the scores repre- 
n r Fig. 1 was made. Within each experi- 
oe condition, the scores on the posttreat- 
wk and delayed administration of the E 
i 3 ere compared. Neither the control 
sions nor the film-discussion groups differed 
tat oe on these two measures, indicating 
signi or these two conditions there was no 
ss icant change one month after treatment 
final posttreatment scores. However, the 
i ie one groups showed a significant change 
ae T two measures. At the time of the 
ia on measurement, the film-alone groups 
Setar Significantly from their posttreat- 
ieee position in the direction of their 

perimental position. 

tiie Previously indicated that on the post- 
e fil ent measure the film-alone groups and 
nifica Mm-discussion groups did not differ sig- 
grou ntly. A breakdown of the film-discussion 
Dantics was made into active and passive 
fined Ipants, with the active participants de- 
more as those individuals who made one or 
am enis in the discussion regardless of 
thise ¢ oe the passive participants defined as 
e dise ividuals who made no contribution to 
Scussion. Of the 54 Ss who comprised the 
pane cussion groups, 37 were active partici- 
a and 17 were passive participants. Fig. 2 
pense the mean values for three degrees of 
Sale in on each administration of the E 
- None of the changes from initial to post- 


fil 


DELAY 


Coy nimat C5 Prost 


SCORES ON "E" SCALE 


FILM=ONLY 
NO PARTICIPATION 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
PARTICIPATION PARTICIPATION 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 


Fic. 2. INITIAL, POSTTREATMENT, AND DELAY SCORES 
ON THE “E” SCALE FOR EACH LEVEL 
OF PARTICIPATION 


treatment scores differed significantly from one 
another. 

A comparison of the posttreatment and 
delayed E-scale positions had shown that the 
film-alone groups moved significantly from 
their posttreatment scores in the direction of 
their original position, while the control and 
film-discussion groups showed no such change. 
Is this difference attributable to greater at- 
titude change among the active participants in 
the film-discussion groups, or does it result 
from the process of discussion influencing all 
members present, whether active or passive? 
In order to provide an answer to this question, 
the active and passive participants were 
compared on their posttreatment and delayed 
scores. Fig. 2 shows these differences graphi- 
cally. The differences between the posttreat- 
ment and delayed E scores were not significant 
for either active or passive participants. That 
is, neither the active nor the passive discussion 
participants changed significantly from their 
posttreatment measures after an interval of 
one month. The film-alone groups on the other 
hand, regressed toward their earlier position. 
The stability of attitude change characterizing 
both the active and passive participants sug- 
gests that presence during a discussion is as 
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effective as active participation in generating 
greater permanency of attitude change. 


Learning 

The relationship of amount of information 
learned from the film to the major independent 
variables of the experiment was also evaluated 
by analysis of variance. Since the relationship 
between learning and participation, however, 
was ascertainable only in those groups that 
held discussions, that analysis is presented 
separately. 

Examination of Table 4 shows that the F 
value for predisposition was significant at the 
.01 level of confidence. The mean scores for 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON THE 
INFORMATION TEST 


S f | M 
Source df Squares Squares F 
Predisposition (P) 2 450.7 | 225.4 | 15.65** 
Treatment (T) r! 16:3 | 16.3] 1.13 
PE 2 18.7 9.4 
Within groups 102 | 1468.0 14.4 
Total 107 | 1953.7 
C] earning 
CZ) RETENTION 


MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSES 


LOW MEDIUM 


ETHNOCENTRISM 
Fic. 3. MEAN SCORES ON THE LEARNING AND 
RETENTION Test ror EACH 
PREDISPOSITION GROUP 


HIGH 
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the three predisposition groups were: low E, 
24.8; middle E, 22.3; high E, 19.8. All dif 
ferences between these means were significant 


at the .01 level of confidence, indicating 20 _ 


inverse relationship between initial degree 0 
ethnocentrism and learning of information 
specific to the film. Since treatments were not 
a significant source of variability, it is aP- 
parent that discussion following the film com 
munication did not facilitate recall of details 
from the film. 

Fig. 3 presents the mean learning and te 
tention scores of each predisposition group. 
is evident that individuals who scored high 0” 
the E scale learned the least from the film 
while those who were low on the E scale 
learned the most from the film. The middle 
groups fell in between these extremes. Thos? 
individuals, in short, who were assumed on t 
basis of the E scores to be favorably disp0s® 
toward the content of the communicatio® 
learned significantly more factual mater 
from it than did those Ss who were antagonist 
to the film’s theme, even though the infor 
tion learned was not directly related to E 
topic of prejudice. That this relationship we 
not confounded with differences in intellige” 
among the Ss was attested by the fact that ihe 
correlation between E scores and scores 07 t 
California Mental Maturity Test was 
significant. d 

An analysis of variance was also perform’ 
on the retention of information scores 
determine whether the experimental varia 
were reflected in differential retention of pe 
content among the Ss one month after er 
first testing. The scores of the absentees wal 
again estimated by the procedure suge% ly’ 
by Cochran and Cox (3). Results of the aro 
sis of variance which are given in Table 588 oh 


that predisposition is significant at the a 


level. The differences in retention scores 2™ re. 


the three predisposition conditions até Pie- 
sented graphically in Fig. 3, An increase? ted 
gree of ethnocentrism, in general, is assoc} jp" 
with a greater decrement in retention ° t? 
formation. It should be noted, however, tP% sp 
correlation of .73 (P < .01) was found pet we es 
learning and retention, so that the differen ed 
in retention of information may be asc™ pef 
to amount of material initially learned 1 
than to predisposition as such. jp? 
Finally, an effort was made to dete” 


EE SE aÁ a U ee 
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TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INFORMATION 
RETENTION SCORE 


Sı f M 
Source a Squares Squares ee 
Predisposition (P) 2 | 483.6 | 241.8 | 15.80** 
preatment (T) 1 35.6 | 35.6 = 
Nie 2 90.7 | 45.4] 2.97 
ithin groups 94 | 1436.5 | 15.3 
Total 99 | 2046.4 
C LEARNING 
ZZ RETENTION 
23 


22 


2i 


20 


MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSES 


ACTIVE PASSIVE FILM-ONLY 
PARTICIPATION PARTICIPATION NO PARTICIPATION 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 
Fic. 4. MEAN LEARNING AND RETENTION OF 
INFORMATION Scores ror EacH LEVEL 
OF PARTICIPATION 


Whether those individuals who participated 
voluntarily in the discussions learned more 
rom the film than those who did not partici- 
Pate. Fig. 4 shows the mean learning scores 
made by the active participants, passive 
Participants, and film-alone Ss. Evaluation by 
Means of ¢ tests revealed no significant dif- 
erences between the active participants and 
embers of the film-alone groups. Both the 
es Participants and the film-alone Ss, how- 
im red significantly more from the film 
dania passive discussion participants. This 
age persisted on the retention measure 
one month later. 
„Tn an attempt to determine whether at- 
titude change was related to the amount of 


information learned, a correlation was com- 
puted between these two variables. The ob- 
tained value of .03 indicated that there was no 
significant relationship between learning of 
film details and attitude change. 


DISCUSSION 


Attitude change in response to a persuasive 
sound film was a joint function of opportunity 
for discussion of the film and initial attitude. 
Predisposition alone was not related to attitude 
change. It had been expected that in the low E 
groups a greater effect might be obtained with 
those members who held discussions, since 
these individuals had views that were essen- 
tially in accord with those contained in the film. 
(Even the low Es could show attitude change 
since the mean score of these Ss was 26.7 points 
below the ceiling of the E scale.) The discussion 
might reasonably have been expected to rein- 
force the initial attitudes of these Ss and thus 
facilitate a greater change in attitude than 
that produced among the low Es who did not 
hold discussions. In the high E groups, on the 
other hand, a possibility existed that expres- 
sion of opinions at variance with those pre- 
sented in the film might mitigate the film’s 
effect, and that the nondiscussion groups 
might therefore show greater attitude change. 
Among the neutral or middle E Ss, no dif- 
ference was expected between the film and 
film discussion conditions. 

These hypotheses were generally supported 
by the data. Although the difference in at- 
titude change in the low E groups under film- 
alone and film-discussion conditions was not 
significant, the trend was in the expected di- 
rection. The high Es showed significantly less 
change under discussion conditions. In gen- 
eral, it may be suggested that discussion of a 
persuasive communication does facilitate at- 
titude change among those initially favorable 
to the communication content. On the other 
hand, discussion of a communication by homo- 
geneous groups that are antagonistic to the 
content detracts from the effectiveness of the 
communication. This result may be attributed 
the fact that discussion provides an op- 
for such individuals to express their 
initial views and thus partially to negate the 
persuasive effects that have been generated. 
Examination of the discussion transcripts sup- 
ports this interpretation. The high Es devoted 


to 
portunity 
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most of the discussion periods to expression of 
their antipathies toward Negroes, while the 
low E and middle E groups tended to examine 
the general problems of group prejudice raised 
by the film. The middle Ss having no clear-cut 
opinion either pro or con held very apathetic 
discussions and, therefore, neither reinforced 
nor mitigated the effects of the film. ; 

While there were no differences in attitude 

change between the film-alone and film-discus- 
sion groups immediately following the com- 
munication, the film-alone groups regressed 
significantly from their posttreatment posi- 
tions when measured one month later; the 
film-discussion groups and the controls showed 
no such change. The discussions probably gave 
those Ss present an opportunity to learn how 
other members of their group perceived the 
film and permitted the convergence of views 
toward a common norm. Apparently influenced 
by such a consensus effect, the film-discussion 
groups maintained their posttreatment at- 
titude change. The film-alone groups, not 
having experienced this interaction, regressed 
towards their initial scores on the delayed 
measurement. Thus, participation in the form 
of group discussion following a communication 
may have some value in maintaining attitude 
changes produced by the communication, even 
when the initial gains are not measurably af- 
fected. Our results indicated that extent of 
participation was not a factor in determining 
initial attitude change, Participation, however, 
did influence the permanence of posttreatment 
attitude changes. On the delayed measurement 
neither the active nor the passive participants 
regressed significantly from their posttreat- 
ment scores, while the film-alone groups did 
show such a regression. Stability of the attitude 
change, therefore, cannot be attributable to 
active participation alone, but must be due in 
part to mere presence in a group discussion. 
Although active participation has been defined 
as verbal commitment, the possibility of non- 
verbal communication during the discussion 
must be considered. Reinforcement of opinion 
change may be the result of a number of 
aspects of the group discussion situation not 
limited to verbal interchange. 

A decreasing amount of factual material was 
learned from the film in moving from the 
groups low in ethnocentrism to those high in 
ethnocentrism. This finding implies that those 
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Ss whose attitudes were assumed to be k: 
gruent with the content of the film learned i 
most from it, while the Ss whose attitudes ae 
in conflict with the film content learned t ¢ 
least amount of factual material. Our finding 
thus substantiate the hypothesis that Jeana 
from a persuasive communication is in a 
function of initial attitude toward the co 
munication content. , jals 

A content analysis of the discussion mater ; 
indicated that discussion in the low E gon 
tended to center about the arguments H f 
sented by the film, whereas discussion in rely 
high E groups departed almost ee 
from the film. While it was not detenn 
how much information in the film was rev a 
in each discussion, the fact that more he 
ments in the low E groups were related we 
film increased the probability that aa f 
informational items would be on an 
Actually, the effects of discussion lage r 
initial attitude are confounded in the et 
sion groups. In the film-alone groups, Kara j 
no such confounding of these two varia d sift 
present, and here the low Es also learne p BS 
nificantly more from the film than the hig g’ 
In addition, the analysis of variance “ment 
formation test scores showed that trea sig 
(discussion vs. no discussion) was not ver” 
nificant source of variability. These on a 
tions indicate that discussion of a paar of 
tion does not necessarily alter the an e 
information acquired from the comma sion 
tion. In the present instance, the =e sol 
comments were not such as to involve re? pilit 
of factual content of the film. The proba the 
that the amount of practice furnished for the 
discussion was slight would account pe i” 
lack of differences in learning between t 
discussion and film-alone groups. — t if 

Although there were no significan ne 
ferences on the initial administration © tic’ 
scale between the active and passive Per 
pants, a significant difference was ° a jo" 
between these groups in amount of inform nl? 
learned. The fact that the active pare ‘| 
learned more than the passive Pao am 
agrees with the findings of Kurtz and hat i 
(9). In light of this, one might predict a fo 
film-alone Ss, having no opportun e ai 
Participation, would learn less from Te 5 5 
than either the active or passive mem rest! 
the discussion groups. However, the 
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showed that the film-alone Ss learned sig- 
nificantly more than the passive participants, 
and, in fact, did not differ significantly from 
the active participants. These findings seem 
to indicate that participation depended on 
amount of material learned, since the film- 
alone groups undoubtedly contained some 
individuals who would have participated 
actively in discussion given the opportunity. 
The presence of these potential discussants 
would tend to raise the average learning score 
in the film-alone groups above the mean of the 
Passive members of the discussion groups. In 
other words, the mean learning score for the 
film-alone groups represents the joint contri- 
bution of potentially active and passive dis- 
cussion participants. 

Data reported by McGinnies and Vaughan 
(12) support the contention that participation 
'n a free discussion depends upon the amount 
of relevant information possessed by Ss. Their 
Tesults indicated that the Ss who participated 
ìn discussions following mental health films 
rated themselves higher on a self-rating scale 
of mental health information than those who 
did not participate in the discussion. They also 
Teported that the discussants had seen sig- 
nificantly more mental health films than the 
Nondiscussants. Participation in a discussion 
appears to depend in part upon knowledge of 
the problem, 
hee time of the delayed administration of 

e Information test, the low E groups ob- 
tained the highest scores, and the high E 
ce achieved the poorest retention scores. 
s hough predisposition, or initial attitude, 
the not a significant source of variance when 

retention scores were adjusted for initial 
‘earning, the predisposition X treatment 
Interaction was nearly significant. In other 
ea the observed differences in retention of 
ormation among the several predisposition 
proupa probably depended upon the occur- 
mite G of a discussion follow- 
He e film. For the low E and high E groups, 
he more effective treatment was the film- 
discussion situation. 
umtal es eet imti a gino 
sion, since the a of participation in discus 
; lm-alone groups achieved 
retention scores equal to those of the active 
discussion participants and higher than those 
of the passive participants. Furthermore, no 


significant differences existed between the 
active and passive participants in this respect. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study investigated the effects of ethno- 
centric attitudes and discussion participation 
upon the degree and stability of learning and 
attitude change in response to a persuasive 
communication. Twelve experimental groups, 
each composed of nine high school students, 
viewed a sound film “The High Wall.” Six of 
the groups held discussions of the film, while 
the remaining six did not. The groups were 
formed on the basis of scores on the California 
Ethnocentrism Scale, so that two groups under 
each of the experimental conditions represented 
low, middle, and high scores on the E scale. 
Following experimental treatment, film-dis- 
cussion or film-alone, all of the group members 
were tested for attitude change and amount of 
factual information learned from the film. Six 
control groups were given pre- and posttests on 
the questionnaires without intervening ex- 
posure to either the film or discussion. One 
month following the experimental treat- 
ments, all groups were retested on the E scale, 
and the experimental groups were also read- 
ministered the Information test. 

The major findings of this experiment may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Significant reductions in ethnocentrism, 
as measured by the E scale, were produced in 
both the film-discussion and film-alone groups. 
For prejudiced Ss, the effect was significantly 
less in the discussion groups than in the non- 
discussion groups. Ethnocentric predisposition 
alone, however, did not affect the extent of 
attitude change induced by the film. 

2. Stability of attitude change was a func- 
tion of experimental treatment. The active 
and passive members of discussion groups, 
when tested one month later, had largely 
retained their posttreatment attitude gains, 
while the film-alone groups had regressed 
significantly toward their original attitudes. 

3. Amount of information learned from the 
film was related to initial attitude. Those 
individuals who were low in ethnocentrism 
Jearned more from the film than those high in 
ethnocentrism. This trend persisted in the 
retention measures taken a month later. 

4. Active discussion participants learned 
more from the film than passive participants. 
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Analysis of this finding led to the conclusion 
that extent of participation in discussion 
depends upon the amount of learning that has 
taken place. 
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SOME FACTORS IN SELF-DISCLOSURE! 


SIDNEY M. JOURARD? anp PAUL LASAKOW 
University of Alabama Medical Center and University of Alabama Birmingham Center 


HE present paper describes a question- 

naire method for measuring the amount 
a and content of self-disclosure to selected 
target-persons,” and reports the results of 
three exploratory studies. Self-disclosure refers 
to the process of making the self known to 
other persons; “target-persons” are persons 
to whom information about the self is com- 
municated. 

The process of self-disclosure has been 
studied by others from various points of view. 
Block (1) and Block and Bennett (2) have 
demonstrated that the content of communi- 
cation about the self is a function of variations 
In “own-role.” Lewin (7) noted differences 
between typical Germans and Americans 
regarding their readiness to confide personal 
information to others. Jourard (6) has sug- 
gested that accurate portrayal of the self to 
Others is an identifying criterion of healthy 
Personality, while neurosis is related to in- 
ability to know one’s “real self” and to make 
it known to others. Characterological studies 
of Fromm (3), Riesman (9), and Horney (4) 
have called attention to a tendency common 
among persons in our society, to misrepresent 
the self to others. This tendency is central to 
the “marketing personality,” the “other- 
directed character,” and the “self-alienated” 
individual, as these have been described by 
their respective authors. Since much of social 
Science is founded upon the self-disclosures 
of respondents, the conditions and dimensions 
of „self-disclosure bear directly upon the 
Validity of many purported facts in the social 
Sciences, 

From the foregoing, it may be concluded 
that systematic analysis of self-disclosure 
holds promise of yielding information that is 
relevant to diverse areas of theory and method. 

The following questions were proposed 
a vestigation 3 

l. Do subjects (Ss) vary in the extent to 
which they Pera toa, a to different 
target-persons, for example, mother, father, 


l The authors are miderne Des. Bede Riopelle, 
Emory University, and O. Lacey, University of Ala- 
bama, for statistical advice, , 

2? Now at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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male friend, and female friend? What is the 
effect of the Ss’ marital status on self-disclosure 
to parents and friends? What is the effect of 
the Ss’ feelings and attitudes toward particular 
target-persons upon self-disclosure to them? 
The last question was investigated only with 
respect to the relationship between Ss’ dis- 
closure of self to parents, and their feelings 
and attitudes toward their parents. 

2. Are there differences between categories 
of information about the self (aspects of self) 
with respect to self-disclosure? Do Ss tend to 
disclose some aspects of self more fully than 
others? 

3. Are there differences ascertainable be- 
tween Negro and white Ss with respect to 
self-disclosure? 

4. Are there sex differences regarding self- 
disclosure? 


METHOD 


Instruments 


The Self-disclosure Questionnaire. A sixty-item 
questionnaire was devised. As can be seen in Table 1, 
the items are classified in groups of ten within each of 
six more general categories of information about the 
self (aspects). Ss were given the following instructions 
for completing the questionnaire: 

The answer-sheet which you have been given has 
columns with the headings “Mother,” “Father,” 
“Male Friend,” “Female Friend,” and “Spouse.” You 
are to read each item on the questionnaire, and then 
indicate on the answer-sheet the extent that you have 
talked about that item to each person; that is, the ex- 
tent to which you have made yourself known to that 
person. Use the rating-scale that you see on the answers 
sheet to describe the extent that you have talked about 


each item. 


The self-disclosure rating-scale was as follows: 


0: Have told the other person nothing about this as- 


pect of me. i 
1: Have talked in genera. 
other person has only a genera! 


1 terms about this item. The 
] idea about this aspect of 


nd complete detail about this 
item to the other person. He knows me fully in this 


ect, and could describe me accurately. 
me: Have lied or misrepresented myself to the other 


person so that he has a false picture of me. 


me. 3 
2: Have talked in full a 


The numerical entries were summed (X’s were counted 
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TABLE 1 
Tue SELF-DISCLOSURE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Attitudes and opinions 


T. 
2. 


Be 


ow 


9: 


10. 


What I think and feel about religion; my per- 
sonal religious views. , 

My personal opinions and feelings about other 
religious groups than my own, eg., Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, atheists. 

My views on communism. 


. My views on the present government—the 


president, government policies, etc. 


. My views on the question of racial integration 


in schools, transportation, etc. 


. My personal views on drinking. i 
. My personal views on sexual morality—how I 


feel that I and others ought to behave in 
sexual matters. 


. My personal standards of beauty and attrac- 


tiveness in women—what I consider to be 
attractive in a woman. 

The things that I regard as desirable for a man 
to be—what I look for in a man. 

My feelings about how parents ought to deal 
with children. 


Tastes and interests 


L 


“hr: 
y 3. 
4. 
~, 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


10. 


My favorite foods, the ways I like food pre- 
pared, and my food dislikes, 

My favorite beverages, and the ones I don’t like. 

My likes and dislikes in music. 

My favorite reading matter. 

The kinds of movies that I like to see best; the 
TV shows that are my favorites. 

My tastes in clothing. 

The style sf house, and the kinds 
that like best. 

The kind of party, 


of furnishings 


or social gathering that I 
like best, and the kind that would bore me, 
or that I wouldn’t enjoy, k 
My favorite ways of spending spare time, eg 
hunting, reading, cards, sports events, par- 
ties, dancing, etc. 
What I would appreciate most for a present. 


Work (or studies) 


1. What I find to be the w 


e o 


10. 


- What I find to be the 


. What I feel are m 


. How I feel that my wi 


bf orst pressures and 
strains in my work. 


h most boring and unen- 
joyable aspects of my work. 


- What I enjoy most, and get the most satisfac- 


tion from in my present work. 


» What I feel are my shortcomings and handicaps 


that prevent me from working as Id like to, 
or that prevent me from getting further ahead 
in my work. 
y special strong points and 
my work. 

ork is appreciated by 
fellow-workers, teacher, 


qualifications for 


others (e.g., boss, 
husband, etc.) 


. My ambitions and goals in my work. 
. My feelings about the salary or rewards that I 


get for my work. 


. How I feel about the choice of career that I 


have made—whether or not I'm satisfied 
with it. 

How I really feel about the people that I work 
for, or work with. 


Money 
1. How much money I make at my work, or get 


as an allowance. 


2. Whether or not I owe money; if so, how much, 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


SD ube w 


o p 


10. 


Personality 


i. 


g x 


10. 


. Whether or not I gamble; if so, 


. What feelings, if any, that I have troub 


- The facts of my present sex 
aye 't 
e 
. Whether or not I feel that I am attractiv 


- Things in the past or present that I feel as 


. The kinds of things that just make me 
- What it takes to get me feeling real 


. What it takes to get me real worried, 2 


» What it takes to hurt my feelings deeply. 
. The kinds of things that make me esp 


- My feelings about the appearance of MY 
- How I wish I looked: my ideals for 


. My feelings about different parts of my 


- Any problems and worries that I ha 


or” 
- Whether or not I have any long-range © nce" 


. My present physical measurements, €-8- 


. Whom I owe money to at present; or whom I 


have borrowed from in the past. ae 
Whether or not I have savings, and the amou 


g ve e 
. Whether or not others owe me money; t 


amount, and who owes it to me. 
f the way I 
gamble, and the extent of it. 


* — wages, 
- All of my present sources of income—was®' 


fees, allowance, dividends, etc. 


- My total financial worth, including property» 


savings, bonds, insurance, etc. g ow, 
My most pressing need for money right hase 
e.g., outstanding bills, some major pure 
that is desired or needed. on that 
How I budget my money—the proportion 
goes to necessities, luxuries, etc. 


slike 
The aspects of my personality that I di 

worry about, that I regard as a han 
to me. Je e% 
pressing or controlling. life—includirg 
jon; 


knowledge of how I get sexual gratifica om 


any problems that I might have; with W 


I have relations, if anybody. 0 


about 


the opposite sex; my problems, if any, site 


getting favorable attention from the OPP 
sex. pamed 
and guilty about. furious 
d cpress? 


and blue. nxiou® 
and afraid. 

eciolly 
proud of myself, elated, full of self-este® 
self-respect. 


face 


things I don’t like, and things that eye 
like about my face and head—nos® 


hair, teeth, etc. overs! 
pody~ 


* 4 T ete 
legs, hips, waist, weight, chest, or er wy 


appearance. 


appearance in the past. 


b 
ro 
- Whether or not I now have any health p fe 


ions, 


lems—e.g., trouble with sleep, diges Torgi 


male complaints, heart condition, # 
headaches, piles, etc. i 
a 

or concerns about my health, €-8v 
ulcers, heart trouble. 


- My past record of illness and treatment. ortS te 
- Whether or not I now make special € cali? 


keep fit, healthy, and attractive, ¢-8" 


thenics, diet. ptr 


nei 
weight, waist, etc. i cual p 

My feelings about my adequacy in s¢* erlo” 
havior—whether or not I feel able to P 
adequately in sex-relationships. 
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as zeros), yielding totals which constituted the self- 
disclosure scores. 

Seventy white unmarried college students of both 
sexes were tested for self-disclosure to Mother, Father. 
Male Friend, and Female Friend, in a study of reliabil- 
ity. Since the questionnaire included 60 items, and 
there were four target-persons, a total of 240 entries 
were made by each S. These 240 entries were divided 
into halves by the odd-even method, and the subtotal 
sums were correlated with each other. The resultant 7 
Corrected, was .94, indicating that the Ss were respond- 
ing consistently to the questionnaire over all target 
Persons, and all aspects of self. 

Parent-Cathexis Questionnaires. Mother-cathexis 
= Father-cathexis questionnaires, fully described 
es (5), were employed to test Ss’ feelings toward 

ceir parents. The Ss rated their feelings about 40 
pent traits, e.g., sense of humor, temper, ability to 
make decisions, in accordance with the following scale: 

1: Have strong positive feelings; like very much. 

2. Have moderate positive feelings. 

3. Have no feelings one way or the other. 

4. Have moderate negative feelings. 

5. Have strong negative feelings; dislike very much. 
igh scores indicated negative feelings toward the 
Parents, while low scores signified positive feelings. 


Subjects 


ens Ss included in the studies to be reported were 
Sie from larger samples drawn from three Alabama 
N ege populations: two white liberal arts colleges, a 

egro liberal arts college, and a school of nursing 
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located at a medical school. For the combined sample 
300 white and Negro liberal arts college sophomores 
and juniors were obtained, and 55 white nursing 
students. All Ss were tested in groups by an examiner 
of the same race. 

For the purpose of analysis, the following randomly 
selected subsamples were drawn from the combined 
samples: 

1. From the 300 liberal arts students, a subsample 
of 10 white males, 10 white females, 10 Negro males, 
and 10 Negro females was drawn for the study of 
differences in self-disclosure associated with race, sex, 
targets, and aspects of self. All Ss were unmarried, and 
in all cases, the parents were living. Mean ages were: 
white males, 21.70, SD 2.00; white females, 20.30, SD 
.90; Negro males, 22.10, SD 2.02; and Negro females, 
20.40, SD .45. All Ss had been tested for self-disclosure 
to Mother, Father, Male Friend, and Female Friend. 

2. From all the white respondents in the combined 
sample, a subsample of 10 married male and 10 married 
female Ss was drawn for comparison with the first 
subsample of 10 unmarried males and 10 unmarried 
females to test the effects of marriage on self-disclosure 
patterns. These Ss had indicated self-disclosure to 
Mother, Father, Same-sex Friend, and Spouse. Mean 
age for the married males was 23.40, SD 1.43, and for 
the married females, 20.60, SD 2.42. 

3. Thirty-one unmarried nursing students comprised 
the third sample, used to examine the relationship 
between parent-cathexis and self-disclosure to the 
parents. Mean age for this group was 18.59, SD 3.53. 

The data were analyzed according to Lindquist’s 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-DISCLOSURE. SCORES OF 


WHITE AND NEGRO, MALE AND 


FEMALE SUBJECTS 


Source Mean Square af Error Term F 
Between groups 892.33 3 Error (b) 6.78*** 
Males vs. Females 573.50 1 4:36" 
Whites ys. Negroes 2076.82 1 15.78 
Sex Race 126.67 1 
Error (b) 131.61 36 
Total df Between 39 
(Within groups i 
Between Target Persons” 557.06 3 Erron (w) 10.80555 
Between Aspects of Self 952.01 5 Error: (w) 40.397 
Target X Aspect 87.49 15 Errors (w) 15.38* 
Group X Target 128.11 9 Error, (w) 2.50 
Group X Aspect 32.16 15 Erron (w) 1.36, 
Toup X T: 9.61 4 Errors (wW, é 
Total df With Set 92 
Error; (w 51.17 108 
Erroa (9) 23.57 180 
ors (w) .69 541 
Total Error df 5 328 
Total df 959 
tp <05. 
yil 


e.e p < 001. 
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MEAN DISCLOSURE SCORE 
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8) Type VI model for analysis of variance with mixed 

between-within” effects. Critical differences for t 
Tatios at the .01 level were computed between all groups, 
targets, and aspects of self when F ratios proved sig- 
nificayt. Pearsonian r’s were computed between 
Mother-cathexis scores and scores for disclosure to the 
mother, and between Father-cathexis scores and the 
Corresponding disclosure scores, within the group 
of 31 nursing students to whom these two instruments 
had been administered. 


TABLE 3 


a 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Groups IN MEAN 
DISCLOSURE SCORES 


Differences** 
Group Mean* SD 
Negro | White | Negro 
Males | Females |Females 
ete 248.50 | 68.60 | +62.60) —45.10 | +33.50 
Vie 185.90 | 36.10 —107.70 | —19.10 
X e females 293.60 | 45.20 +78.60 
gro females 215.00 | 57.60 


7 Highest possible score, 480. 
ERS Critical difference for ¢ = 2.72, p < .01, df = 36 is 13.95 
+ 8, p. 93.). All differences are thus significant at p < .01. 


TABLE 4 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TARGETS IN MEAN 
DISCLOSURE SCORES 


Differences** 
Target Mean’ |. SD 
à Male Female 
; Father | Friend Friend 
te “72.30 | 19.50 |4-20.60%*4]-+17.128¢*] +16.7: 
eater 51.70 | 24.13 3.48 = 
ale friend 55.18 | 22.43 ¢* 
emale friend | 56.58 27.70 


` 


: = 
‘Highest possible score, 120. 
tf: 8, 5.98) difference for ¢ = 2.63, p < .01, df = 108 is 4.21 


RESULTS 


Influence of Race, Sex, Target-Differences, and 
Aspects of Self 


Table 2 shows the results of analysis of 
variance of the self-disclosure scores of the 
40 white and Negro Ss, while Fig. 1 portrays 
mean self-disclosure scores classified by targets, 
groups, and aspects of self. The findings may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The four groups differed in total self- 
disclosure. Table 3 shows that the white Ss 
disclosed more than the Negroes, and the 
females more than the males. 

2. The combined group of 40 Ss varied in 
amount of self-disclosure to different target- 
persons. They disclosed the most to Mother, 
and in lesser amount to Father, Male Friend, 
and Female Friend, as shown in Table 4. 
Sex- and race-differences in disclosure to the 
four target-persons is shown clearly in Fig. 1. 
Noteworthy is the consistently lower amounts 
of self-disclosure to Father on the part of the 
Negro Ss. 

3. The combined group of 40 Ss varied in 
self-disclosure according to aspects of self. 
Table 5 shows that two clusters of aspects 
appeared—a “high disclosure” cluster com- 
prised of Tastes and Interests, Attitudes and 
Opinions, and Work, and a “low disclosure” 
cluster that included Money, Personality, 
and Body. 

4. There was significant interaction between 
targets and aspects, groups and targets, and 
groups, targets, and aspects. The group-by- 
aspect interaction was not significant. 


"8p < 01. 
TABLE 5 
K . DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ASPECTS OF SELF IN Mean DISCLOSURE SCORES 
A Differences** 

‘yin — = Tastes Work Money Pers. Body 
ae — ET T oai +11:30*** +-19.45*** 
Tastes $33 14.20 —4.93*** <3 tigos +16.23** 24:08"** 
Work wee | ee Hige Fazio +21-4548% 
Money aise 13.65 TIo F 6.03s 
Pers. oe Be + 7.85 
Bagy 26.20 14.28 


“© Highest possible Stork 
** Critical Difference for ¢ - 
"spg 0 ce for t = 2.63, p < 01, df = 180, i 


is 2.87 (cf. 8, P- 93). 
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Influence of Marriage disclosure. Figs. 2 and 3 show, however, thal 
(a) married Ss disclosed less to the parents an 
Separate analyses of variance compared the same-sex friend than unmarried SS, E 
married with unmarried males, and married (b) there was more disclosure to the Spou 
with unmarried females. The results are shown than to any other target-person by marti 
in Table 6, for males, and Table 7, for females. or unmarried Ss. 


i i t 
In the analyses, Opposite-sex Friend and Marriage thus appears to have the enen 
Spouse were treated as equivalent target- not of increasing or decreasing the total Ge. 
persons. to which Ss disclose themselves, but of p 


No differences were found between married ducing a redistribution of self-disclost 
and unmarried Ss in total amount of self- The married Ss “concentrated” self-disclos 


TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-DiscLosuRE SCORES OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED MALES 
Source Mean Square df Error Term F 
Between groups 37.95 1 Error (b) AT 
Error (b) 228.81 18 
Total df Between 19 
(Within groups comparisons) aii 
Between Target-Persons 232.99 3 Error, (w) 6.108 4 
Between Aspects of Self 477.49 5 Errors (w) 24.80% ps 
Target X Aspect 21.72 15 Errors (w) 4.198 
Group X Target 676.95 3 Error, (w) 17.72 
Troup arge: spec: 9 = Pas ` 
Total df Within p 222A 5 Errors (w) 
Error; (w) 38.21 54 
Erron im 19.25 90 
rors (w. = 
Total Error df a8 ne 
Total df 479 
“pco 
"p < .001. 


TABLE 7 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Setr-DiscLosure SCORES OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED FEMALES 
Source Mean Square df Error Term £ 
Between Groups 1.38 
Error (b) ne P Error (b) 
Total df between 19 
(Within groups comparisons) ak 
Between Target-Persons 349.90 3 6.08) 
Between Aspects of Self 345.54 5 Error; (w) 18.91, 9s 
Target X Aspect 46.64 15 Errors m 8.00) y+ 
Group X Target 531.48 3 Eno W 9.23 
Group % Aspect 15.63 5 Error, (w) Boat? 
Group X Target X Aspect 26.01 15 E 2 4.46 
Total df Within i rror (w) 
Error (w) 57.56 54 
Error: (w) 18.27 90 
Error; (w) 5.83 270 
Total Error df 414 
Total df 479 
ep <0 
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Total Mother-Cathexis scores for the group 
of 31 nursing students correlated —.63 with 


o 
<1 6S alk 

AW KE SOP Ne ke) 

Hoh onfer™ 


Female Friend 


Father 


20: 


MEAN DISCLOSURE SCORE 


o 
4 gt ot 5 ne? a act co 0% 
©) AN AE 
K&S yor OZ < 


SELF-DISCLOSURE TO 


FEMALE FRIEND 
is shown in each panel) 


scores for self-disclosure to Mother; Father- 
elated —.53 with scores 


Cathexis scores corr 
for self-disclosure to Father. Both coefficients 
were significant beyond the 01 level for df = 


30. The direction of the obtained values sig- 
nifies that high self-disclosure was associated 
with positive feelings toward the parents, 
while low self-disclosure was associated with 
attitudes of dislike toward the parents. 
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DISCUSSION 


These preliminary findings demonstrate 
that self-disclosure is measurable, and that the 
present method for assessing it has some 
validity. The questions now open for explora- 
tion are virtually without limit, in view of the 
many possible and relevant combinations of 
the main factors—groups, target-persons, 
aspects of self, and individual differences. 

Some questions suggested by the present 
findings may serve as guides to further ex- 
ploration: Why do Negro Ss consistently 
disclose less about themselves than whites, 
and why do females disclose more than males? 
Why is the mother the preferred target of 
self-disclosure for this age group? What is the 
significance of the fact that some aspects of 
self, for instance, Tastes and Interests, Atti- 
tudes and Opinions, and Work, are disclosed 
more than information about Personality, 
Money, and Body? Is it an artifact of the 
questionnaire, or does it reflect cultural con- 
sensus about what is readily disclosable and 
what is not? What individual traits besides 
feelings and attitudes toward target-persons 


account for individual differences in self- 
disclosure? 


SUMMARY 


A reliable questionnaire for the assessment 
of self-disclosure was described. Groups of 
both sexes, white and Negro, married and 
unmarried, were tested with the questionnaire 
for extent of self-disclosure of six different 
aspects of self to various target-persons— 
Mother, Father, Male Friend, Female Friend, 
and/or Spouse. The findings are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Young unmarried Ss, both white and 
Negro, showed the highest self-disclosure to 
Mother, with lesser amounts to Father, Male 
Friend, and Female Friend. 

2. Ss tended to vary the amount of self- 
disclosure with respect to the category of 
information to which an item about the self 
belonged. Two clusters of aspects emerged, a 


high disclosure cluster including Atita 
and Opinions, Tastes and Interests, and Work, 
and a low disclosure cluster comprised 0 
Money, Personality, and Body. 

3. White Ss disclosed more than Negroes 
and females more than males. 

4. There was significant interaction an 
groups of Ss, target-persons, and aspects 
self. 

5. Married Ss disclosed less to Mother 
Father, and Same-sex Friend than a 
parable unmarried Ss. The married SS ka 
closed more to their Spouses than to any ot i, 
target-persons. There was more disclosur® 5 
Spouses than to any other target-pere 
on the part of the married and the unmat 
groups. 

6. A significant correlation was 3 
between parent-cathexis and self-disclo® 
to the parents. The more that the ey 
were liked, the more disclosures were ™ 
to them. 
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TWO FORMS OF SOCIAL CONFORMITY: ACQUIESCENCE AND 
CONVENTIONALITY! 


HALLA BELOFF 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


N current psychological literature, the 
term conformity is applied to two distin- 
; guishable phenomena, which may be 
ermed acquiescence and conventionality. 
Acquiescence refers to the agreement with 
bar group opinion in a particular experi- 
pe al situation involving pressure from 
Ai m these experiments, it is commonly 
dente _ that the personal social influence 
ou give rise to inconsistency with pre- 
disto y elicited responses, Or to a seeming 
seek _ of perceptual judgment. Studies of 
os lynamic conformity have been common 
0 ie years (1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 
ae 22)..A number of experimental devices 
: Tuses have been employed, all of which 
oe to elicit a significant degree of conform- 
The with or shift towards group opinion. 
in E devices would seem to vary principally 
ieee aes to which they do or do not 
he he e intelligence of the subjects, i.e., in 
5 tlety with which the pressure is applied. 
me y conventionality is meant, of course, the 
S with the tenets, attitudes, and 
This E a subject’s culture or subculture. 
dices a very broad concept referring to the 
i eristics of the “insider,” as he may be 
oo to the individualist or eccentric. 
a apita studies are fewer here, but Brodbeck 
R, ) have submitted the Riésman con- 
ber PA typology to objective test and Bern- 
ce 2 has related conventionality in social 
fe a lon or opinion to other personality 
aits and to objective life criteria. 
We, present study was designed to obtain 
on objective measure of both kinds of 
bas my phenomena and to investigate 
fly ie ne to each other. Conventional- 
= ae viewed as the summated end- 
cences ae a specific or piecemeal acques- 
ipotee A cultural norms. The general 
acquiesce readily in that those subjects who 
a ae ve ily in the experimental situation 
conta oh atively conventional; and con- 
ly, that subjects who are independent or 


1 This study was carried out while the author held a 
personal grant from the Medical Research Council, 
London. 


intransigent are also relatively unconventional. 
To what extent, in brief, is the use of the 
word conformity for both concepts justified 
by empirical evidence? Further relationships 


to three pertinent personality traits are also 
investigated. 


METHOD 


The Acquiescence Experiment 


The experimental procedure followed that of Helson 
et al. (13), using the Blake simulated group technique 
(6)2 Readers are referred to the original paper for a 
full description. 4 

Subjects (Ss)* completed a shortened version of the 

Thurstone-Chave War Scale (paper-and-pencil) in 
the usual individual way. After an interval of approxi- 
mately three weeks they again responded to the Thurs- 
tone-Chave statements, under simulated group condi- 
tions; that is, they heard the stimulus statements, 
plus four pseudo-respondents* pre-recorded on sound 
tape, with time left between items for their spoken 
responses as fifth S. The responses of the naive Ss were 
actually relayed to an adjoining room and recorded 
there. 
The pseudo-Ss presented strongly agreeing, neutral 
and strongly disagreeing backgrounds in random order, 
and balanced with regard to anti-, pro-, and neutral- 
towards-war statements. 

The present situation differed from that used by 
Blake in one important particular. It was not prac- 
tically feasible to persuade the Ss that four others 
were present in other rooms concurrently. Instead, 
each S was told that the project was investigating 
aural attitude measurement devices and that he hap- 
pened to be the fifth person to be recorded on this 
tape.® At the end of the testing period the nature and 


number of advantages over other 
minates the need for the repeated 
ants, (b) conditions within 


the procedure are constant from S to S, (c) no specially 
constructed apparatus is necessary. Further, the group 
information is presented obliquely, in contrast to those 
devices in which information about group decisions 


is presented as such, and the Ss are invited directly 


to give their own respo! 
3 A mixed class of underg! 
an elementary Psycholo, 
sis, 35 men and 25 women, wh 
parts of the programme, were used. 
4 These four who provided the 
ed students, unknown to the naive Ss. 
mitted suspecting a hoax, deduced 
other supposed Ss, while agree- 


presented such logically incon- 


2Jt presents a 


systems: (a) it eli e 
presence of paid particip 


were advanc 

5 One S only ad 
from the fact that the 
ing with each other, 
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purpose of the whole experiment were fully explained 
to the class. , 

Acquiescence scores. A measure of acquiescence was 
computed by obtaining the algebraic sum of response 
shift on the seven-point answer scale, towards and 
away from the background reports. That is, the differ- 
ence between the first and second response sets was 
considered with respect to the group report, a shift 
towards the background being designated _Positive 
and a shift away negative. For each S, the shift scores 
were summated for all items in which the background 
report had been strongly agree or strongly disagree, 
12 items in all. 

The range of acquiescence, or net-shift scores, was 
found to be —6 to +37, with a mean and mode at +11 
steps (C.R. of deviation from zero = 9.18). Blake has 
not given a reliability coefficient in any of his reports. 
The present data give a Spearman-Brown corrected 
consistency coefficient of +-0.63. 


Conventionality Measures 


For the purpose of empirical study, conventionality 
was operationally defined as the degree of agreement 
(expressed by a rank correlation, for example) between 
an individual S and the mean or modal response of the 
rest of the group. Two measures were obtained using 
widely disparate fields of socialized behaviour, aesthet- 
ics, and politics, 

Aesthetic conventionalily. The data here were the 
results of a simple experiment in aesthetic preference. 
The stimulus materials were black and white photo- 
graphic slides of eleven ceramic teapots in the collection 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. The pots 
tanged in time from the 17th century to the present 
day and included oriental as well as European products. 


group experiment, using 
the method of paired comparisons. ’ 


by the mean zeta, Kendall’s 
(16, p. 123), of 0.90 for the class. 

A measure of aesthetic preference or taste having 
been obtained, aesthetic conventionality was then 
measured for each S by the Spearman rank correlation 
between individual rank order and the mean rank 
order of the whole group (no correction being made for 
the inclusion of the individual’s order in the group). 
The range of these rank correlations was found to be 
—.095 to +.918 (i.e., no S showed real opposition to 
class taste), with a mean at +.633. 

Politicosocial conventionality. The measure again 
refers to the degree to which Ss conform to the popular 
response of their subculture—here with regard to state- 
ments concerning a variety of religious, social, and polit- 
ical attitudes. Eysenck’s Inventory of Social Attitudes 
was used as a stimulus basis. The responses to indi- 
vidual items provided the data for the computation 
of Floyd Allport’s Index of Institutionalization (5; 
18, pp. 82-84). n ‘ 

With the arrangement of a five-point multiple an- 


sistent responses to the attitude statements. (He was, 
of course, discarded from the sample.) 
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swer choice, a value of 2.00 for this statistic for a i. 
ticular item denotes the null case, i.e., an equal Hi 
tribution of checks in each category. A value of 3. A 
denotes a normal distribution, i.e., some social insti 
tutionalization and conformity to it; further increases 
in the value of the index occur as the extent of conform 
ity increases. ee 

” Eighteen of the 40 items manifested institutional 
indices above 3.00 (range 3.01 to 7 81, mean = I 
These items were used to compute a weighted in ai 
of political conventionality in the following maae, 
For each item, the weighted score consisted of the the 
stitutional Index multiplied by the number of steps yt 
individual’s check is removed from the modal Sane 
The item scores were summated and would in this pi 
give an unconventionality score. For the sake of aa 
formity, this was subtracted from the maximum i 
sible score to give a score for conventionality- 
theoretically possible range is zero to 286.9, the pa z 
Scores ranging from 160.1 to 272.0, with a mea 
226.4. 


ctual 


RESULTS 


Acquiescence and Conventionalily 


jed 
A simple preliminary analysis was gii 
out to test the hypothesis that the gontor ia 
scores of the women would be higher than t ). 
of the men (as suggested by Crutchfield, = 
Table 1 shows that this is so for acquiesce nd 
(although the difference is not significant), © 
very significantly so for politicosocial com 
tionality. In view of these sex differences; 
main analysis was carried out separately e 
men and women. Because at least one ° the 
variables considered does not lend itself of S 
usual parametric analysis (aesthetic ewed 
tionality with a markedly negatively 5 was 
distribution), a high power nonparametric 
used, the Mann-Whitney U test (19). that 
Inspection of Fig. 1 and Table 2 shows re 
in all cases the relationships are in the 


TABLE 1 wast 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN DEGREE or CONFOR 5 


(Mann-Whitney U Test between 35 men and 


women on the basis of a single rank order. 4 
Men Women 
Variable E g ? 
Mean Mean 
Rank Rank 
17 
Acquiescence 28.7 33.0 374 pee 
Aesthetic con- 30.6 30.5 ae 
ventionality 002 
Political con- 22.8 36.0 245 ` 


ventionality 


F — t0 
* One-tailed, as predictions were made. 


sig?! 
Note.—For each variable in this study Rank 1 was êi 
the lowest score. 
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Fic. 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 


que THREE CONFORMITY MEASURES 


(high-low dichotomy at the median) 


Note.— Prane” i 
men S Pia the significance of the differences, see 
anks as in this figure and Table 3 are meaning! 


m direction. It is seen that conven- 
Consist: y, in the two fields, shows the most 
the e connection, reaching significance at 
The ia for both men and women. 
and its sae concerning acquiescence 
althou ‘i ation to conventionality is confirmed, 
con ie the sex differences that appear 
the iin the conclusion. As is seen, for men 
sant ee relationship is signif- 
jaink hia for women the relationship between 
is tem Ree and aesthetic conventionality. It 
Pee adda eat that the former field 
culture at is more salient for men in our 
the cae the latter for women; and that 
orderly 5 attitudes only, partake 1n the 
research ntegration of the socius. Further 
groups of Ta perhaps especially selected 
would eluci esigners and students of politics 
Brna ee this point. 
cence | ix may be concluded that acquies- 
hat thi mventionality do go together; and 
that this study has presented further evidence 


Table 2. As the n 
fully comparable only within each sex. 


umber of men and women S’sare not identical, 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE THREE MEASURES OF 
CONFORMITY 
Men Women 


Variables 
U g” U 


Acquiescence & aes- 115 At 39 02 


thetic convention- 
ality 

Acquiescence & po- 85 02 67 .27 
litical convention- 
ality 

Aesthetic & political 96 
conventionality 


03 45 .05 


* One-tailed. 


therefore for a generalized tendency towards 
and away from conformity- 


Personality Test Correlates 
sonality traits considered here 


The three per! 
h for their seemingly obvious 


were chosen bot 
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TABLE 3 RANKS) 
ES (MEAN 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONFORMITY MEASURES (MEDIAN SPLITS) AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES ( 
ELATION 
Men Women ; 
Personality Trait Ten High U p* Low High U 
18 
. 61 . 
Acquiescence 15.7 114 -10 11.7 14.4 “03 
Ascendance iso 20.8 103 -05 15.7 10.0 z B 
Calif F score 34 205 18 7 io 451 å 
Aesthetic Convention- a 
= 4O 3 a oas ms so t 
a ai 143 93 03 15.2 10.6 49 37 
Gali. F'score 15.7 20.6 110 -08 12.5 13.5 
Political Convention- h 
pA 5.4 sO: 
18.3 17.7 149 -42 10.7 “39 
Nauroticiam 21.0 14'8 BO G Be we no 
Calif E core 15.6 20.2 113 0912.3 ar 7 
* One-tailed. 


relevance, and because although they have 
been the subject of previous investigation, 
findings with regard to them have by no 
means been consistent. 

1. Ascendance-submission. It has been shown 
(13) that male Ss who acquiesce in a simulated 
group situation have significantly lower 
ascendance scores on the A-S Reaction Study 
‘inventory. This is hardly a Surprising finding, 
in that any of the acquiescence devices might 
well have been designed just as an objective 
validating experiment for the inventory. 

From Table 3 it can be seen that the male 
Ss here do display a tendency in this direction; 
higher scores on all three forms of conformity 
going with lower ascendance scores. The 
women, however, manifest a consistent trend 
in the opposite direction, the more conforming 
Ss being the more ascendant ones. 

2. Neuroticism. The consensus of opinion 
with regard to neuroticism seems to be that 
although independent nonconformists admit 
to having more neurotic tendencies when 
questioned more or less directly (2, 9, 15), it is 
the conformers who are perhaps really more 
neurotic (10, 14). Using the Maudsley Person- 
ality Inventory designed by C. M. Fransk (11), 
it was predicted that this simple and rather 
obvious self-rating procedure would show 
the conformers to be less neurotic. 

Table 2 shows that again the results are by 
no means simple. For conventionality, those 
data that reach significance or approach it, 
do confirm the prediction, i.e., the unconven- 


me res 
tional Ss show higher neuroticism ee 
Considering acquiescence however, the med 
too confirm the hypothesis, while i 
attain a result of equivalent significan: 
the opposed direction. jon’ 
3: uhartean One of the assump ion 
both overt and covert in the Gam 5 
writings on the authoritarian peon ie i 
that authoritarian persons are con slat ; 
And indeed this is the one consistent o tbe 
ship that has been demonstrated in orre” 
studies concerned with it. Some report í sco!” 
tions between acquiescence and eT 20): 
on the California E or F scales (7; Jely” 
others with ratings, etc., of traits un 
the authoritarian concept (2, 14). 40) that 
Using the F scale (Forms 45 and at we 
connection is confirmed here, albeit only ñ aod 
‘07 and .08 confidence levels for move 
women respectively. With regard to © p ac} 
tionality only the men’s results PP f 
significance. , ji 
However, before accepting a simi ae ja” 
between the tendency towards author! P fa! 
ism and conformity, as has been dont psih I 
by other writers, it is necessary to side 
the school of thought (3) which has consi¢® 
that a large part of the variance T so 
scale in its present form is taken up DY *ce 


jesce” y, 
behaviour which is best called acquies val 


GN a = i 
 ———— M 
———_————EEEE———E ee 


In the light of the evidence at present ye 
able, the most economic ezplanat or er 
acquiescence-F score relationship four’ ph 


: ; i a 
and in previous studies must be t 
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acquiescence-inducing situations and the 
orthodox F scale just measure the same thing. 
Obviously, further investigation must now 
concern itself not with the development of 
yet more acquiescence devices but with the 
clarification of the place of conformity in 
general personality organization and, more 
Particular, with the meaning and significance 
that conformity has for men and women, in 
— to elucidate the part that conformity 
si = ei adjustment to their respective 
saci 2 n meaning or significance would 
i. 3 e very different for the two sexes. 
ae ve seen in our data, acquiescent men 
o be more submissive and more neu- 


roti : 
1 1c, acquiescent women more ascendant and 
ore stable. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


oe project, the two principal aspects of 
Sunnie T were empirically studied; i.e., the 
termed a process of immediate conformity, 
confonen ee and long term results of 
ventio: ity to cultural norms, termed con- 
nality, 
ena ne felationship between the two phenom- 
i as as were correlates with three 
fe = y pertinent personality characteristics. 
Getscis an hypothesis put forward was that 
cence a relatively high on the acquies- 
cony easure would tend also to score high on 
(0) entionality indices. 
dente ae of performance in a Blake-type 
Undergrad group situation, a group of ól 
vided in uate university students were di- 
acquiesce to two categories of high and low 
efined ence, Conventionality, operationally 
Vidual’s as high agreement between an indi- 
respons response and the mean or modal 
areas oe of his group, was measured in the 
of tea, aesthetics and politics. Photographs 
el i and the Eysenck Social Attitudes 
computat provided stimulus material for the 
Cans a of conventionality scores by 
nstitug ank correlations and the Allport 
ia al Index. 
esis by means of the Mann-Whitney U 
řelationsi a the hypothesis of a positive 
Scores, a between all three conformity 
women Pines sex differences appeared: 
of confor tended to exhibit a greater degree 
mity than men; and also, the acquies- 


test 
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cence-conventionality relationship reached 
significance for men in politics and for women 


in aesthetics. 

The literature had indicated that present 
knowledge of conformity-personality corre- 
lates is in a confused state. The present data 
confirm this point. Striking sex differences 
again add complexity to the results. The only 


relationship that is found to be uniform for 
both sexes and is congruent with past reports 


is that between acquiescence and high scores 
on the California F Scale. The possibility that 
this is the result of an experimental artifact 
in the present form of the F scale is discussed. 
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THE ROLE OF MOTIVATION IN PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS: 


WILLIAM VOGEL, ROBERT W. 


BAKER, anp RICHARD S. LAZARUS 


Clark University 


Azarus and Baker (5) recently have 
presented a theoretical and methodo- 
z logical framework for the study of be- 
havior under stress. Their conception is that the 
motivational state of the individual in relation 
to the stressor conditions imposed upon him 
determines whether or not a state of stress 
occurs, Experimentation within this frame- 
work thus involves the systematic use of 
motivation as an independent variable. The 
purpose of this paper is to present some 
evidence concerning the role of motivation in 
determining response to stressor conditions. 
In our experimental studies we distinguish 
between induced and intrinsic motivation. By 
induced motivation we mean those transitory 
organismic states which we expect to arouse or 
instil through the use of ego-involving instruc- 
tions or through the manipulation of 
incentives. Intrinsic motivation, on the other 
hand, refers to motive states that are pre- 
Sumed to be relatively enduring characteristics 
of individuals. These are typically inferred 
rin apposite behavioral samples, including 

antasy productions (cf. McClelland, 7). 

_A further distinction may be made between 
kinds of behavior samples from which intrinsic 
Motivational states are inferred. On the one 
a “long run, everyday” behavioral char- 
Me aie of individuals may be used, as 
an achievement motivation is inferred from 
<a of hours that a student studies per 
tie On the other hand, imaginational pro- 
eon or fantasy may be employed, as 
: c lelland and his associates have done in the 

ase of achievement (7), affiliation (1, 10), and 
SAS motivation (13). The assumption is 
alr that the incidence of need related 
ali ng in the stories a person tells to picture 
achieve (especially in the absence of external 
na Pn ae cues) reflects a relatively stable 

All en motivational characteristic. 
relevant ‘es of studying motiv a 
the three theoretical issues to 
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which the present experiment is addressed. The 
first of these issues involves the relationship 
between a stressor condition? and motivational 
characteristics of individuals. If there is no 
relevant motive state to be thwarted, then 
according to our theoretical position there is 
no stress; if there is a strong motive state, but 
it is not engaged by the stressor condition, then 
there is likewise no stress; if there is a motive 
state, and it is engaged by the stressor condi- 
tion, the resultant stress state and its conse- 
quences vary as a function of the intensity of 
the motive state. In this study, we focus upon 
the last of these alternatives and investigate 
behavioral output and affective arousal as a 
function of induced motive states varying in 
intensity. If differential achievement motiva- 
tion is induced in two groups of subjects, we 
would expect that failure-information (the 
stressor condition) should be more thwarting 
to the more highly motivated subjects, re- 
sulting in greater affective arousal (i.e., 
heightened physiological reactivity) and a 
greater increase in effort on the task. 

The second problem addressed by our 
experiment is the generality of motive states, 
i.e, the extent to which a motivational 
characteristic inferred from one behavioral 
context is also operative in another. By defini- 
tion, this problem refers to intrinsic rather 
than induced motivation. The study seeks to 
determine whether degree of motivation in- 
ferred from level of academic effort and accom- 
plishment in college is associated with 
behavioral output on a performance task and 
accompanying physiological reactivity under 
various experimental conditions, including a 
stressor. The experimental design also permits 
the effect of intrinsic motivation on behavioral 
output and physiological reactivity to be 
compared with those of induced motivation. 

The third issue to be considered concerns 
the relationship between the expression of a 
motive in imaginational productions or fantasy 


sor conditions we mean those experimental 
hich are intended by the investigator to 
t which are not necessarily responded 
erm “stress” we use to refer 
not to a class of conditions. 


3 By stres: 
conditions W- 
þe stressful, bu 
to as such by the S. The t 


to a state of the organism, 
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and its actualization in behavior. Fantasy has 
been used as a means of measuring intrinsic 
motivation on the assumption that this rela- 
tionship is always direct and positive (7), but 
evidence has recently been presented that 
this assumption is not entirely warranted (6). 
The present experiment investigates the rela- 
tion of a fantasy measure of need for achieve- 
ment (7) to behavioral output and physio- 
logical reactivity under various experimental 
conditions, and also compares this measure 
with indices derived from other behavioral 
sources. 


METHOD 


Subjecis and Procedure 


Forty male undergraduate college students (mostly 
freshmen) who volunteered for the study were selec- 
tively assigned to two groups of 20 each in such a man- 
ner that the two groups represented similar distribu- 
tions of scores on two measures of intrinsic motivation, 
McClelland’s need Achievement score and a measure 
relating academic accomplishment to intellectual 


motivating or ego-involving than the treatment given 
that their per- 


e experimenter 
with a means of assessing their potential for high level 
academic and vocational functioning. All of the Ss 
in the experiment were tested individually. 

Before the differentially motivatin 


Following the Practice period, the differentially mo- 
tivating instructions were given and a 12 


“work” condition ensued. At the end of this Period, Ss 


Following the failure-stressor condition, 
administered cards 6BM and 7BM of the 


Apperception Test and the machineshop pict 


ure of th 
cClelland series (7), : 


which they had taken under 
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neutral conditions on an earlier day. If a dieren 
had been used the second time following sees. 
Procedure, it would not have been clear a cont 
tained differences in imagery were a function o! a 
tions or of differential achievement cues of the f pie 
McClelland’s attempt to equate the cue bia. 
tures is of questionable value in studies of In a ios 
differences, because the cue value of a pies 
vary for different individuals and S populate 

At the same earlier session, the Taylor nk to 
scale (12) was also administered, and Ss were ais 
indicate on a chart their activities for tie Pal 
week hour by hour to provide reliable info! 
about their study habits. 


i 


Physiological Measures 


Measures of physiological reactivity were Ot 
follows. In the practice condition, galvanic skin Be third 
(GSR) readings were made during the first a i 
minutes, pulse was recorded at two minutes; tes, BH 
tolic and systolic blood pressure at four minu psequett 
Same procedure was followed in the two su aie WA 
conditions, being repeated three times during 
minute period. AZ 

The GSR apparatus used was a type 310- stru 
meter, manufactured by The Technology E 
Corporation of Acton, Mass. An internal oscil nal. SP 
used, operating with 400 cps sources of test Sapre 
proximately .04 volts of AC current was pe ad! 
across the unknown impedance. Two electro had et 
from dimes were placed, after electrode pa 5 | 
applied, to the first and index fingers of 200 dott 
hand. Direct impedance measurements were He bret 

The GSR reading employed was the ever a 
readings taken at 20-second intervals er a be 
minute span. The pulse recorded was base n. Bl od 
stant reading taken over a one-minute SP% met gy 
pressure was taken by the usual auscultatory £ es 
with a standard mercury sphygmomanon sappy 
tolic blood pressure was read at the point of tolic DIO, 
ance of the sound. For both diastolic and sys™ and a. 
Pressure, two readings were taken per minut > fo a 
average of the two was recorded as the reading syst 
minute. Of the three diastolic pressures, thre ‘or OF a 
pressures, and three pulse readings obtaine re W $7 
condition, the peak response for each measu resp” oe 
tained for further analysis. Of the six age la 
recorded for each condition, the lowest } aped®” 
reading was retained for further analysis. All p 5 
readings were converted into conductance lov wd 

The index of Physiological reactivity We tole ay 
adapted from Lacey (3), The measures of SY 


| 
te 
ara” at 
diastolic blood Pressure, pulse, and GSR were Pe mi 
o) 


aken * 


i Aden jon % of 
1S expressed as a logarithmic transformatio we 


5 toth 
centage change from the practice condition t' correct” 
and stressor conditions respectively, thus 
for base level. 


t 
2! 
po 

the 
Lacey’s method has its drawbacks, as 
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Teactive measure over the course of the experiment 
a not be most reactive in a particular condition. 
owever, 66 per cent of the Ss showed perfect consist- 
ency through all conditions, and another 21 per cent 
were highly consistent in that measurements in their 
Most reactive channel did not differ by more than 2 
ow their most reactive measure in any 
Eor are essentially two alternatives to Lacey’s 
sah itis One is an index based on an average of scores 
A all autonomic channels. This method involves 
Be a A assumption that a person’s somatic 
in a a direct function of the number of channels 
oe € expresses this reactivity, although it avoids 
BA a aa that the highest physiological response 
wg fae measure of arousal. The authors obtained 
mee y Senihcant results whenever it was applied. 

aes her alternative is to utilize the S’s most reac- 
is aa in each condition. This method, which 
asthe rie = an assumption of extreme specificity, 
eros C ack of giving maximal weight to chance 
prétable + agg A larger number of uninter- 
vith a e ts were derived with this method than 
the ae! other. Accordingly, Lacey’s method seemed 
gh tor the present study. Many of these problems 
reece, Se of autonomic measures in psychological 
ch are discussed by Lacey in a recent article (4). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


R š. > ay: 
elationship Between a Stressor Condition and 
Motive States 


Peele 1 shows change in physiological 
cate y from the baseline measures of the 
tion, ie condition under the “work” condi- 
given Sn the different instructions had been 
when hoe S; and under the stressor condition, 
e Were cae ee of differentially motivated 

Tt will on failure-information. z 
the more € noticed that in the work condition, 
Shows dee motivated of the two groups 
Teactivit e greater increase in physiological 
anticipate Š However, and this we did not 
two gro €, physiological reactivity 1m the 
Stressor se ls at the same level under, the 

condition. 

obtained also shows that similar results are 
cKinn with performance output on the 
items en Reporting Test, i.e., number of 
Strong] empted.* In the work condition, the 
cantly n motivated group attempts signifi- 
group, abit items than the weakly motivated 
groups in ile in the stressor condition both 
Crease in output, the greater increase 


4 Error: 
of ee a not account for an appreciable amount 
Pendent va and are therefore not presented as a de- 
tiable; number of items attempted and 


al f 
umber of items correct correlate very highly. 
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TABLE 1 
PHYSIOLOGICAL REACTIVITY AND TASK PERFORMANCE 
AS FUNCTIONS OF ĪNDUCED MOTIVATION 
AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


T Scores of Items Attempted 


Groups and Conditions Logarithm, McKinnney 
Sas re 
High induced motiva- 
tion (N = 20) 
Work 60.42 33.04 
Failure-stressor 65.43 40.89 
Low induced motiva- 
tion (V = 20) 
Work 52.29 27.89 
60.82 40.09 


Failure-stressor 


* Interaction significant below the .05 level (F = 4.58). 
** Interaction significant below the .01 level (F = 8.98). 


in the weakly motivated group rendering the 
two groups again comparable. 

The findings presented in Table 1 do not 
support our hypothesis that different levels of 
induced motivation are associated with differ- 
ential response to a stressor condition. Our 
first inclination was to interpret these results 
as suggesting that for the relatively unmoti- 
vated Ss, failure-information had an effect 
equivalent to that of the motivating instruc- 
tions for the other group, making level of 
physiological reactivity and performance out- 
put comparable for the two groups. Our 
second inclination was to look for interactive 
effects which, as we had learned in previous 
studies (5), could obscure real differences. 
‘Accordingly, we examined the relationship 
between level of induced motivation, perform- 
ance output, and physiological reactivity 
under the stressor condition. 


We first determined that there is no relation- 


ship between physiological reactivity and 
performance output under the stressor condi- 
tion when induced motive state 1s not taken 
into account. That is, Ss with marked physio- 
logical reactivity are just as likely to have low 
as high behavioral output. However, when 
these two variables are considered in their 
relationship to level of induced motivation, & 
strong interaction appears. , 

Table 2 shows number of items attempted on 
the McKinney Reporting Test under the 
stressor condition as 4 function of level of 
induced motivation and degree of physio- 
logical reactivity. It is clear from this table 
that strongly motivated Ss who were most 
reactive physiologically attempted signifi- 
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TABLE 2 


Task PERFORMANCE UNDER FAILURE AND MAS 
ScorE as Functions OF Ixpucep MOTIVATION 
AND LEVEL OF PHYSIOLOGICAL REACTIVITY 


(N = 6 in each group) 


Items 


Groups Sey 
Test* 
High induced motivation 
Somatically reactive 43.39 10.0 
Somatically nonreactive 34.00 14.5 
Low induced motivation 
Somatically reactive 35.44 16.2 
Somatically nonreactive 42.72 12.5 


* Interaction significant below the .01 level (F = 14.24), 
** Interaction nonsignificant (F = 2.60; that required for 
significance at the .05 level = 4.35). 


cantly more items than strongly motivated Ss 
who were least reactive. On the other hand, 
weakly motivated Ss who were most reactive 
physiologically attempted significantly fewer 
items than weakly motivated Ss who were 
least reactive. In other words, under strong 
motivation the relationship between physio- 
logical reactivity and performance output is 
positive, while under weak motivation it js 
negative. These findings with respect to induced 
motivation had no parallel with respect to 
intrinsic motivation. 

Why should physiological Teactivity be 
positively related to performance under strong 
induced motivation, and negatively under 
weak motivation? It 


0 with relatively greater physio- 
logical response and that less motivated Ss 
given to believe that performance was of no 
great consequence, should react with relatively 

} | By the same 
lt seems ınappropriate that highly 
_Telatively little 


ically unreactive; 
logically reactive—show Jess performance out- 
put on the experimental task than those who 
respond appropriately under the stressor condi- 
tion. Possibly the inappropriate responders, 
being also less productive, may be the less 
well-adjusted Ss. Since the Taylor Manifest 
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Anxiety Scale (MAS) has been demonstrate! 
to correlate highly with a scale of neuroticis! 
(14), this hypothesis can be checked; i 
relevant data are in the second column ¢ 
Table 2. The differences are not statistical) 
significant, but there is a suggestive tendeng 
for the inappropriate responders to hay 
higher scores, 


The Generality of an Intrinsic Motive Stale 


The availability for our Ss of acaden 
records and a measure of intellectual abili 
made it possible to devise a motivation 
measure in terms of the relationship betw? 7 


: cover 
accomplishment and capacity. eal 
achievers” and “underachievers” were i orè 


fied by subtracting each studentť’s “ 
(expressed in standard score form) 0 ica! 
American Council on Education Psycholog | 
Examination for College Freshmen (a ratio 
tered in all cases just prior to his matricu “oil 
as a freshman) from his college grade Por 
average (also expressed in standar 
form). o be 
We assumed that overachievers tend ter 
highly motivated to achieve and pë i 
achievers poorly motivated. In present jon?! 
nology, the difference, if it be motivat he 
clearly pertains to intrinsic motivato” jey 
motivational interpretation of over- and a W 
achievement is substantiated by the Mer at | 
of study habits. Overachievers reporte” pe j 
average of 34 hours spent studying £ 4s 
week, while underachievers reporte 
average of 14 hours. p ati” 
We used this index of intrinsic mot gjo” 
as an independent variable in the pre’ gio” 
of behavior in the experimental wr pi, 
expecting that overachievers would a f 
more items and show more accomp% pË 
physiological activity. The data forde 
comparison are presented in Table 3, It ht 
that our expectations were not realize p ott 
underachievers have greater performan ijv 
put and are more physiologically = 
than the Overachievers. ad? 
We would account for this apparent pete 
by suggesting that we attributed unwat ral” 
generality to the intrinsic mouve, atio 
neglecting the important interactive “ent 
ship that may be presumed to exist a bY 
Motive state and the operations requite" {p 


a 
task. We failed to take into acco 
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| 
TABLE 3 
l Vi - 
NUMBER or ITEMS ATTEMPTED ON THE MCKINNEY 
REPORTING TEST AND SOMATIC REACTIVITY AS A 
FUNCTION OF INTRINSIC MOTIVATION 
‘ 


Somatic 
Ttems Reactivity as T 
x Groups Attempted, Scores of Loga- 
(N = 20 in each case) McKinney rithm Percent 
Test** Physiological 
Change® 
Overachievers 31.98 58.07 
Underachievers 39.02 62.46 


ete Perfomance data for both groups have been combined 
with S al conditions since there were no significant interactions 
a conditions; Physiological data were combined across the 
ork and stressor conditions only, since they are expressed as log 
Percentage changes from the practice condition. 
me Difference significant below the .05 level (F = 4.47). 
Difference significant below the .01 level (F = 10.39). 


differences between academic tasks and the 
McKinney test, the former requiring concep- 
tual operations, the latter being a simple, 
repetitive, monotonous, perceptual-motor task. 
After the fact, it seems plausible that the 
Overachievers, being motivated to achieve in 
Conceptual tasks, were “left cold” by the 
McKinney test; i.e., the test failed to engage 
the achievement motivation which they had 
demonstrated in another context, while it did 
engage the achievement motivation of the 
Underachievers by virtue of its perceptual- 
Motor character. Unpublished questionnaire 
observations by the authors have suggested 
that underachievers had greater interest in 
ns tasks, such as athletics, while over- 
tee Spent more time at, and expressed 
atte oe in, academic and intellectual 
fisted” i This explanation remains to be 
should The implication that motive states 
operat: not be considered as independent of 
ee ations required by tasks, in view of indi- 
o ual differences in predilection for different 
Perations, nevertheless now seems to us 
almost self-evident. 


The Relationship Between Expression of a 
@ Motive in Imaginational Productions and 
Us Actualization in Behavior 

Pe pe studies (6) we used as a measure of 

Motivation, a method devised by 

McClelland and his associates (7) for inferring 

achievement Motivation from imaginational 

productions to picture stimuli. However, 
results of such studies led us (6) to question 

two assumptions underlying the use of a 

fantasy index of motivation: (a) that need 
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states are necessarily expressed in fantasy, and 
(b) that when they are, there is necessarily a 
direct and positive relationship between the 
amount of need-related imagery and the 
degree of actualization of the need in behavior. 
If a person shows striving for achievement in 
his everyday behavior, one might expect him 
also to express this need in his imaginational 
productions, and vice versa. If fantasy can 
also be conceived as serving as a substitutive 
activity in the absence of need gratification, 
however, the expression of need in fantasy 
need not correspond with its expression in 
other forms of behavior. Lazarus et al. (6) 
have advanced the view that whether a need 
is expressed in fantasy, in motoric activity, or 
both depends in large part upon regulative 
processes in the personality. 

With the present data, the need Achieve- 
ment score was examined in relation to 
performance output and physiological re- 
activity. If it is a “pure” index of achieve- 
ment motivation, it might be expected to be 
positively associated with number of items 
attempted on the McKinney Reporting Test 
and with the index of physiological reactivity. 
Two sets of need Achievement scores are 
available for our Ss: those derived from story- 
productions taken under innocuous conditions 
on the “control” day (hereafter referred to as 
“neutral”), and those derived on the “experi- 
mental” day, following an experience of 
failure (hereafter referred to as “‘aroused”). For 
purposes of analysis of variance, Ss were 
ordered separately according to their neutral 
and their aroused need Achievement scores 
and divided in each case at the median. 

No significant relationship with either de- 
pendent variable was found for the need 
Achievement measure taken under the neutral 
condition. Thus, when Ss were administered 
the picture stimuli in the absence of external 
achievement cues, the amount of need-related 
imagery expressed does not predict behavior 
in the experimental context. In addition, there 
were no significant interactions between neu- 
tral or aroused need Achievement measures 
and the experimental conditions, including 
the stressor. Neither were there significant 
relationships between the need Achievement 
score and induced motivation: The highly 
motivated group did not have higher arousal 
scores than the weakly motivated group. 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF ITEMS ATTEMPTED ON THE MCKINNEY 
REPORTING TEST AS A FUNCTION OF AROUSED 
NEED ACHIEVEMENT 


Items Attempted, 


Groups 
(N = 20 in each case) McKinney Test* 
High n Achievement 32.74 
38.51 


Low n Achievement 


* Difference is significant below the .05 level (F = 5.71). 


There was, however, a main effect for the 
aroused need Achievement measure, but it 
was in the direction opposite to what would 
have been predicted on the basis of an assumed 
direct and positive relationship between the 
fantasy and behavioral expression of needs in 
performance output. Table 4 shows that, 
independent of conditions, persons with rela- 
tively greater expression of achievement- 
related imagery after being given failure 
information attempt fewer items on the experi- 
mental task than persons with lesser expression 
of such imagery. a 
This finding is comparable to those cited in 
the preceding section, where the over- and 
underachievement index was found to be 
negatively related to performance and physio- 
logical reactivity. In other words, here again 
one might argue that the McKinney Reporting 
Test does not challenge the Ss with high 
achievement fantasy scores. While these results 


together suggest the possibility of a positive 
relationship between the need Achievement 
score and the over- and underachievement 
index, neither analysis of variance nor correla- 
tional methods reveal any such association. 
In relation to our negative relationship be- 
tween need Achievement and performance on 
the McKinney Reporting Test, Atkinson and 
Reitman (2) have found no relationship 
between need Achievement and performance 
on a perceptual-motor task (drawing X’s in 
circles), and a positive relationship between 
need Achievement (under neutral conditions) 
and performance on an arithmetic task. We 
have suggested earlier that a perceptual- 
motor task was not involving for the high need 
Achievers, while a conceptual task might be. 
The Atkinson and Reitman finding adds cre- 
dence to this possibility, and also suggests 
that the nature of the need Achievement- 
e relationships depends upon 


performance ae 
] conditions. 


experimenta 


between neutral and aroused need AC 
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TABLE 5 


PHYSIOLOGICAL REACTIVITY AND MAS SCORE AS 
FUNCTION OF NEUTRAL AND ARousED NEED 
ACHIEVEMENT AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 

(N = 10 in each cell) 


T Scores of Loga- 
Physiological 
Achievement Imagery Change?” atk 
Woe | Failure; 
| 
High Imagery, neutral 
condition 
High imagery, aroused) 56.04 | 65.12 | 21-5 
condition ( 
Low imagery, aroused | 56.82 | 61.16 11.3 
condition 
Low Imagery, neutral 
condition 12.4 
High imagery, aroused | 56.12 | 59.99 z 
condition 13 20 
Low imagery, aroused | 60.01 | 69.30 E 
condition 
J. 
* Double interaction significant below the -05 level © = = 


** Triple interaction significant below the .01 level (F = 
e interactio? 
hieve" 
onditio™® y 
resente“ 
pysiolos 


In Table 5, evidence for a tripl 


ment imagery and experimental C 
including the failure stressor, is P 
According to this table, the most Pp 
ically reactive group of Ss, and the on? ical 
showing the most change in physio’ esot 
activity from the work to the failure streat 
condition, is the group which has the 10” the 
need Achievement scores under both, js 
neutral and aroused conditions. This fin 0 
comparable to one by Raphaelson ent 
found that Ss with low need Achiever ed | 
scores (under aroused conditions) E in? 

nieve 


greater physiological reactivity (GS 
failure situation than high need Ac 3 
Raphaelson interpreted his results in te™” of 
“fear motivating avoidance” on the pat o3? 
the low achievement group, while we pra a 8 
that there is more “positive interest “ow 
perceptual-motor task on the part of t e oP 
need Achievement Ss, and less involvem@ thet 
the part of the high need Achievers. vy 
interpretation would account for the Pe 
relationship between need Achieveme? 
and physiological reactivity. Howeve, 
additional finding, presented here, that 
is also an inverse relationship betwee? ae 8 
Achievement and performance outputs covet 
to support the notion that low nee ACH ott 
are more ego-involved in perceptua™ 


i 


ener? | 
eo! 
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mvolvement i 
ent in abstract-conceptual tasks. 


relati 
Scores un 


jriaining the 
Table 5, Ss: with 
tions are 
Scores, A 
řelationships 
ah ph 
Put K 
k , this relationship between 
su Pret in ter 
Weeested by T: 
€ are j 
need 


tron 

gly 
no Su, 

t be Egest that the fantasy index should 


tion p C8arded 
that is act as a pure measure of motiva- 
alized in behavior: 


Sun 
IMA: 
RY AND CONCLUSIONS 


his 

o jip, Paper ri 

indi estigate = ae an experiment designed 
in ‘duals as a as ational characteristics of 
State SPonse to ource of individual differences 
la) rere ian stressor conditions. Motive 
goj rough jn, op ated in two essential ways: 
tion “Wolving erties or arousal by use of 
Prodye nd e uenon (induced motiva- 
Wey] ctions ee inference from fantasy 
Effects Study hy ager accomplishment as 
two “a of such abits (intrinsic motivation). 
Menta) oS of inane states were sought in 
The al Condition: avior under varied experi- 
ergy”? ii ise a failure-stressor- 
fask ae of behavior examined were 
Com e 


Thee 


Arig vary in intensity. Our 
iD between an, would be a simple 
€ and be’ en strength of induced mo- 
S not ho avior under a stressor condi- 
es Se out. However, different 
ound to be associated with 


tion, 


tasks while hi 
t hile high need Achievers have greater 


S a fin: i 
bike toe we analyzed the 
a neen the need Achievement 
tions iid te oe and aroused condi- 
. or „Anxiety scale (12), 
i gn cant interaction also shown 
cores under asi high need Achievement 
2 = and aroused condi- 
“ed ave the highest anxiety 
aoe ti with the negative 
ysiological n need Achievement scores 
tpu reactivity and performance 

Š ve 

i Ment and anxiety score is E 
oa of drive level as might be 
nls a 4 ha others (11). Rather, 
td Achiovemens elieve that Ss giving high 
clear, a a even in the absence 
aatal condition) achievement cues (the 
tic disturbance or: “ios peat 
. e foregoing results 
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gy Tesponse to a stressor when motiva- 
is examined in interaction with level of 
physiological reactivity. An attempt was made 
to account for the specific interactive effects 
in terms of degree of appropriateness of the 
reaction of the subject to the conditions. 

The second theoretical issue involves the 
generality of an intrinsic motivational state 
inferred from the relation between academic 
accomplishment and intellectual capacity. Our 
results indicate that strength of this motive 
state is inversely related to performance out- 
put and physiological reactivity in the experi- 
mental situation. We attempt to account for 
this seeming paradox by suggesting that a 
motivational characteristic inferred from one 
behavioral context (i.e. the academic situa- 
tion) is not necessarily operative in a different 
context (i.e. the McKinney Repor ting Test). 


The third theoretical issue of relevance in 
this experiment pertains to the relationship 
between the sion of a motive in imagina- 
tional productions or fantasy and its actualiza- 
tion in behavior. A positive and direct relation- 
ship is often assumed. That the relationship 
js not always positive and direct is shown by 


our findings, where amount of achievement- 
related imagery is inversely related to 
motivated behavior. We suggest that whether 
a need is expressed in fantasy, in behavior, or 
both will be a function of regulative processes 


in the personality. We 
The findings of this experiment indicate the 


complexity of the role of motivation in deter- 
mining response to stressor conditions and 
highlight the methodological difficulties in- 
volved in the systematic investigation of 
motivational variables. At the same time, the 
results indicate the importance of investigating 
motivational variables in stress experimenta- 
tion. 
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INTERPERSONAL PREFERENCE AND COGNITIVE ORGANIZATION" 


NATHAN KOGAN anp RENATO TAGIURI 


Harvard University 


HE present paper describes an empirical 
test of certain aspects of Heider’s theory 
r of cognitive organization (2). In general 
mae this theory states that the relation 
i aa aga attitudes and social per- 
on pi 2 largely determined by simple cogni- 
THE i hgurations. We shall deal exclusively 
tenis case in which the elements of the 
eee ve unit are three persons—the per- 
cc. Ver, p”; the other, “o”; and a third person, 
tins a, in particular, with Heider’s L-rela- 
feelin “ represented by positive and negative 
deen Pec among members of small 
situ Ar hese L-relations generate eight basic 
corres — Table 1). Unit #2, for example, 
p AA s to the case in which: p likes 0, 
Acor q, and p thinks that o dislikes q. 
positive a to Heider, units characterized by 
entities ms — between the three component 
Faleme age oe Poe and two negative 
three ne ia balanced.” Units containing 
live Sie ive, Or one negative and two posi- 
assumptio ces are “imbalanced.” With the 
Maintain that people seek and attempt to 
ey aim psi cognitive structures while 
We shall te avoid and alter imbalanced ones, 
ining the test Heider’s hypotheses by exam- 
ittbalaneaa o iie of two balanced and two 
and %7 ogee (Units ¥1 and ¥4, ¥6 
the selecti able 1). This necessarily requires 
which the s of appropriate baselines against 
Pared, Th observed frequencies can be com- 
ceptual © baseline implicit in Heider’s con- 
Position is that all existing cognitive 


confi * d r 
“8urations will be balanced and none will, 


e 
ue ae This is, however, an extremely 
More, it oat for an empirical test. Further- 
alance amii allow for the possibility of 
OPposed T imbalance as a continuous as 
Wo other b = compress process. There are 
Parisons wilt ines that provide relevant com- 
on a chang h observed values. The first, based 
the degree i expectancy model, is defined by 
in the net ý balance that would’be generated 
Work if subjects were responding as 


' This 
S st 
udy was conducted at the Laboratory of 


ocial R, 
pontract he Harvard University, under ONR 
“P meeting Sori-07670. This paper was read at the 


ngs, April 1957, 


random automata. The second baseline, based 
upon objective reality, is the actual level of 
balance present in the social unit. If cognitive 
balance exceeds this level, it would demon- 
strate that the cognitive process is sufficiently 
strong to impose a degree of balance that 
“oyershoots” actuality. Our basic prediction 
is that balanced configurations will occur in 
excess of chance expectancy and objective 
reality. Correspondingly, we predict that the 
frequency of imbalanced configurations will be 
below these two baselines. 


METHOD 


Subjects and Procedure 


Five groups of naval enlisted personnel with 12, 
12, 15, 16, and 22 men, respectively, were used as Ss. 
In each case, the men had been working and living 
together for at least two months on board ship as 


members of special teams. AN 
The Ss were requested, first, to indicate the three 


crew members with whom they would most like to 
spend a 72-hour liberty, and, second, to identify the 
three choices made by each of the other members. 
Jn the case of the 22-man group, which had been ex- 
posed to a great many research procedures, it was 
possible without unduly disturbing the members to 
obtain data regarding the three persons with whom 
they would least like to go on liberty. 


RESULTS 


Consider first the balanced Unit ¥1 (cf. 
Table 1). If the perceiver, p, chooses two per- 
sons, o and q, then p may expect a total of two 
choices to exist between 0 and q, i.e., 0’s choice 
of q and q’s choice of o. If, however, as 1S the 
case in our procedure, P chooses three other 
members of the group, 0, Q and r, then p 
may- attribute or expect that o choose q, q 
choose 0,9 choose T, T choose 0, q choose T, an 
r choose q. That is, p may expect a total of 
six choices to exist among the three persons he 
chooses. If the data for all group members are 
combined, the total number of attributed 
choices expected would be six times the number 
of perceivers, that is, six times the mae 
members in the group (ef. “Total possible 
column for balanced units in Table 2). 

These maximum values represent perfect 
balance. As we suggested above, this is an 
exceedingly harsh baseline against which to 

x 
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TABLE 1 
COGNITIVE Units GENERATED BY HEIDER’s 
L-RELATIONS 
Unit p’s feeling p’s feeling p’s conception of 
number for o for q o’s feeling for q 
(pLo) (pLa) (oLa) 
+ + 
y k - — (balanced 
3 = + = 
45 = Fi + 
4 ks 
A t = + (imbalanced 
7 “æ $ E 
8a = s = 


2 Units where pLo and pLq are of the same sign are transitive. 
Consequently, the unit includes both the oLq and qLo relation- 
ships. 


TABLE 2 
Basic DATA FOR BALANCED 
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both balanced units under consideration an 
are shown for each group in Column A, Tabi 
2. A chi-square comparison of the total number 
of observed attributions with the number os 
pected by chance in each of the five groria 
yields five ratios, all statistically significans 
beyond the .001 level (cf. A vs. B disec 
for balanced Unit ¥1 in Table 2). Chea 
the number of balanced configurations ie, 
ceived by p deviates significantly from 
chance baseline in the direction predicted 
Heider’s hypothesis. sed 
Consider, next, the other baseline prop? 2 
above. Is the cognitive strain toward balan y 
in excess of the corresponding relations €%' 


AND IMBALANCED Units 


y bi 
Significance of differences gj 


Number of Choices on chi-square tests, 


Unit" Group N 


koni a Chante Perceived Actual m B Avs. C B v3 c 
Tt xpectanc; vs. M 
ER ea O o 
1 
I 22 132 18.9 75 59 -001 =. 001 Hi 
II 16 96 19.2 51 37 .001 001 *95 
Balanced #1 III 15 90 194 54 44 .001 001 “ang 
IV 12 72 19.8 42 95 001.20 “10 
V 12 72 19.8 33 26 .001 .20 ‘ol 
Balanced #4 I 22 132 18.9 47 34 .001 001 "5g 
Imbalanced #6 I 22 198 28.3 16 49 .02 10 "70 
Imbalanced #7 I 22 198 28.3 7 6 „001 = .00 : 


* Cf. Table 1 for description of specific units, 


compare the observed number of attributions. 
Consider, instead, chance expectancy, one of 
the baselines mentioned above. If perceivers 
behaved in a random manner,’ the number of 
choices p would expect to exist among the 
three members he chose would be (3? X 2)/(N 
— 1)? If the contribution of each perceiver is 
summed, the expected value would be N (3? X 
2)/(N — 1). These expected values apply to 


2? The assumptions inherent in the present chance 
model are these. First, independence is assumed be- 
tween the different selections made by any single 
individual. Second, the selections of any S are taken 
to be independent from those of any other S. Third, 
an S may not select the same other person more than 
once. Finally, he may not choose himself, 

3 The expected value is computed as follows. In a 
group of N members, o, q, and r must each choose 
three persons out of N — 1 others. The probability 
that o will choose q is then 3/(V — 1). Hence, the prob- 
ability that both q and r will be chosen by 0 is 2X 
3/(N — 1). The same set of operations is applied toq 
and r, with the result that the overall number of choices 
expected by chance between the members of any 
triad is 3(2 X 3/N — 1) or 2 X 3/(N — 1). 


0 
ing in reality—i.e., the actual numba ; 
choices exchanged by the three chosen ce th 
bers? This baseline is quite stringent SIP 008 
extent to which an S’s three favorites ©" ifr 
each other in fact already exceeds 5e e 
cantly for the three larger groups) the € re 
baseline discussed above (cf. A vs. C diffe riso” 
for balanced Unit #1 in Table 2).4 Comp% ow 
of attributed and actual choices shows, tiv? 
ever, that cognitive balance exceeds obie jp 
balance in every case, and significantly ce" 
four of the five groups (cf. B vs. C differen 
balanced Unit #1 in Table 2). a co” 

Let us turn next to the balanced unit “ce 
taining two negative and one positive K 0 
(Unit #4, Table 1). According to the ther y 
if p dislikes o, q, and r, then p will tend t 
ceive these persons as liking each other: 


i ‘ 15 
relevant data for testing this hypothes yo 


est 
* This fact is in line with Newcomb’s (5) an A 
that systems should show “symmetry” — spe” 
fined objectively or viewed through the eyes © 
perceiver. 


pc 
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avai 
Scribed ee ine here is identical to that de- 
the total chal Unit #1. A comparison of 
with the por er of attributions in the group 
Square sj = chance value yields a chi- 
E aye ean well beyond the 001 Tevel 
Table 2), Of ifference for balanced Unit #2 in 
fact that the ke interest, however, is the 
cantly exceed evel of attribution again signifi- 
or balanced s actuality (cf. B vs. C difference 
l inally y Unit #2 in Table 2). 
tions (Unite turn to the two imbalanced situa- 
are avati 6 and %7, Table 1), where data 
ccording R the 22-man group only. 
en situatio cider, if p likes o but dislikes q, 
{should be ns in which p perceives o as liking 
P dislikes 9 pear a rare; correspondingly, if 
Perceive o hag q, p should very seldom 
Present cas s liking q. The analysis in the 
number ti takes the form of counting the 
rected þ i ositive choices p perceives as 
east likea his three most liked to his three 
Choices ol panions and the number of 
rection, a as going in the opposite 
for ‘ona the „number expected by 
~ 1) rl perceiver is 3°/(N — 1), or 
2, a i whole group (cf. Column 
abal alanced units). Chi squares 
À anced units (cf. A vs. B differ- 


ence 
i 
mbalanced units in Table 2), show 


for 


2 er : 
A ence for imbalanced units in Table 
Nepli, Values j č 

i Bligible pe. these imbalanced cases yields 


«alan, 
“ifs frou 


© expect 
wo tri group avite is computed as follows. Con- 
sach ads whose members and randomly select any 
l the ost choos members are o, q, r and o’, a) T 
AAT kee ore three persons out of V — 1 others 
Qe Aes q' is MON a hility that o, for example, 
Ve osing of ar. 1), and, hence, the probability 
Y, angdentical 7 q’, and T’ becomes 3 X 3/0 — 1) 
“hance T’, the Erobabilities for q and r choosing o, 
1). the directed ee number of choices expected by 
meniher the three members chosen by 
N-i), ea by pis3 X 3 X 3/0 — 
k tect, to the oth is expected value is obviously also 
TS in 0d fr er imbalanced case in which choices 


om a rej C 
Osen triad. jected triad of members to mem- 


three 


~ 
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tions, where, it will be recalled, attributi 

differed significantly from actuality: =e 
however, a distinct “floor” effect in the anbal 
anced cases. While expected values are fairl: 

low (28.3/198), actual values are even a 
(19/198 and 6/198). Hence, there is very little 
‘room” available for attributed values to fall 
significantly below the actual number of 


choices exchanged. 
DISCUSSION 


The present work applies the Heiderian 
model to the perception of affective feelings 
among members of small well-acquainted 
groups. The results support Heider’s hypothe- 
ses regarding the cognition of affective rela- 
tions. This evidence differs from, and thus sup- 
plements, the empirical studies of Heider’s 
theory undertaken by Horowitz, Lyons, and 
Perlmutter (3) and by Jordan (4). In the for- 
mer study, the emphasis is upon the evalua- 
tions of the acts of liked and disliked others. 
Jordan’s experiment, on the other hand, while 
supplying data on affective relations, deals 
with Ss’ pleasantness-unpleasantness ratings 
of imaginary interpersonal situations verbally 


described. 
We considered 
units generated by a 


four of the eight cognitive 
ll possible combinations of 
Heider’s L-relations. In the uniformly positive 
balanced unit, perceivers attribute more affec- 
tive links than expected by chance among the 
three members they prefer most. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that the attrib- 
uted number of choices is also significantly in 
excess of the actual number existing between 
chosen others. Hence, the cognitive disposition 
toward balanced units, while deviating from 
chance in the direction of veridicality, is suf- 
ficiently strong to be a source of some systema- 
tic perceptual error. This “overshooting of 
actuality” was also observed in t 
anced situation under investigation, where the 
perceiver assumes that those he dislikes tend 
to choose one another more than they actually 


do. 
The two imb: 


conform to Heid 
these cognitive Co! 


significantly below cha 
rarity of imbalanced cognitive structures. It 


should be noted, however, that this veritable 
absence of cognitive imbalance is in line with 
actuality. Apparently, this is a very difficult 


alanced units examined also 
er’s prediction. In both cases, 
nfigurations have frequencies 
nce, pointing to the 
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state to maintain in the actual social micro- 
system as well as in the cognitive representa- 
tion of this system. While the occurrence of 
imbalanced configurations is rare, the differ- 
ential frequency of the two types of imbalance 
is worth noting. It appears to be cognitively 
more difficult to conceive that a person we like 
will choose one we do not like than it is to con- 
ceive that a person we do not like will choose 
one we like. The present evidence implies that 
a simple balance-imbalance dichotomy does not 
do complete justice to the data. Rather, as 
Cartwright and Harary (1) also point out, 
there are degrees of balance and imbalance. 
Given the possibility, with the present method- 
ology, of distinguishing degrees of _ cognitive 
and actual balance and imbalance, individual 
differences in cognitive dispositions toward 
balance become accessible to research. 

An adequate conceptualization of the prob- 
lem of cognitive balance must deal with the de- 
gree of correspondence between cognitive sys- 
tems and systems objectively defined, a matter 
relatively ignored in discussions of Heider’s 
theory. Is it legitimate to speak of a strain 
toward cognitive balance or away from cogni- 
tive imbalance in those cases where the cogni- 
tive and objective systems are highly similar? 
Could we not explain the situation more 
simply in terms of the Ss’ accurate awareness 
of reality? The shortcoming of an accuracy 
explanation in the present context is that it 
fails to account for the fact that strain toward 
cognitive balance may manifest itself in the 
very choice (or rejection) behavior of a mem- 
ber. We have shown that the level of affective 
compatibility among members chosen or re- 
jected by a person is already higher than that 
of a randomly assembled triad. This very fact 
implies that cognitive determinants are in- 
volved and supports the Heiderian principle of 
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preference for balanced and aversion for M 
balanced units. bed 
Heider’s theoretical system appears to Jen 
most useful vehicle for exploring the aap 
of interpersonal feelings and perceptions. te 
present paper demonstrates that the led 
ses derived from the theory are confirmed “ion 
empirically tested in a small group e 
and that new research problems ee this 
the application of Heider’s conceptions t 
type of data. 


SUMMARY ces 
The perception of interpersonal pea 
in small groups represents a problem 5 a 
immediate relevance to Heider’s theory oige 
nitive configurations. In the present mee ase 
tion, hypotheses derived from this ance 
empirically tested and confirmed. — of 
cognitive units occur significantly in C7 ianc 
chance and actuality baselines. Imba” sy, 
cognitive units, on the other hand, app a 
nificantly less often than would be expec ac ual 
chance, though it should be noted that yare: 
social units of this kind are also Ba is of 
Theoretical and experimental implicat! 
the findings are discussed. 
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HE 
ake ap of collective education fol- 
mente] S kibbutzim (collective settle- 
Portunity for n Israel provides a unique op- 
Personality de = study of the effects on 
a pattern of s ve opment and social behavior of 
mg and the ocialization that stresses group liv- 
tom the ve Bk a of peer relationships 
Ported ing eginnings of life. The study re- 
of the social 1s an exploratory investigation 
toddler age relationships among children of 

ithin a up in this setting. 

te children system of collective education, 
Tough a ei reared in groups from birth 
po ases ipart Peg They live in their own 
Or by a met tom their parents and are cared 
"esponsibility it i (children’s caretaker) whose 
: ildren, he is to care for and socialize the 
"elaplos) dhe role of the metapelet (plural, 
a as the chia with the age of the children 
pp den them: ‘et grow older, teachers and the 
‘ch the eln ves assume some of the roles 
hon in spend. pelet had performed earlier. The 
oon with thei two to three hours every after- 
ee day, the parents and most of the day on 
sp ee (especiall ay of rest. Whereas the meta- 
Onsibj y in the early years) has re- 


of ity an : 

"hy ec iden enone for the socialization 

tol tiends” wi ee of the parents is to be 
ae ith the children. The parents’ 


S discipli 
into an agents is negligible. 
be of he Oups were chosen as the special 
the study in order to determine 


Broun o „Unde 

Aten” iving ig special conditions of 

Ve grou ee interaction between chil- 
P identification can be learned in 


Vay; Young chi 
thas o en, Most studies and obser- 
Ve ren RR in western societies indicate 
tiny, Mall de Tach with one another to a 
until i oe for short lengths of 
Went ere cies the age of three 
fica ion ser concept of group or group 

a younger age. The children 


1 

Re This 

h Searcy "Search 

Main, n alkas supported by the Committee for 

af pior ive Education of Seminar Hakib- 
ol] 


deei 

“pti 

ec IP ti P 

Ctive pq 0 Of the kibbutz setting and the system 
ucation, see (2, 6, 7). 


are oriented for the most part to themselves 
and to the significant adults in their environ- 
ment. The development from a biological to a 
social being is a slow and gradual process. Do 
children living in groups from birth in this 
type of setting learn to interact with each 
other at an earlier age; do they begin to feel 
themselves as part of a group and develop 
close relationships with one another earlier 
than children reared in families? These were 
the primary questions investigated in this 
study. A secondary point of emphasis was the 
role of the melapelet and her relationship with 


the children. 


METHOD 


The Sample 

The study was carried out in two settle- 
ments, in each of which three groups of toddlers 
were observed. The children ranged in age 
from 19 to 38 months at the time the study 
was begun. The groups were divided according 
to age, with an age span of five to six months 
within each group. All groups consisted of six 
children. 


The two settlements had been in existence 


for approximately twenty years at the time of 


the study. The members of both kibbutzim are 
of European origin and have the same general 
educational level. Each of the kibbutzim be- 
longs to a different kibbutz movement? and 
can be said to be typical to a certain degree 
of the educational philosophies and practices 
of that particular movement. The differences 
in educational orientation may be summarized 
in terms of the greater degree of deliberate 
educational stimulation and the more struc- 
tured setting of Kibbulz S, as compared with 
the greater freedom allowed the child in 


Kibbutz M. 

3 Each kibbuiz is a member of a kibbuiz movement 
ch coincides in general with a political party. Each 
t has certain political, social, and educational 
ich distinguishes it from the other move- 


ller detail see Spiro (7). 


whi 
movemen 
ideologies wh 
ments. For ful 
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Method of Observation 


Observations were made on the children at 
regular intervals over a period of six months. 
Systematic observations were made on the 
aggressive and dependent behavior of each 
individual child* in various activities: free 
play, organized play, meal time, and getting 
up in the afternoon. In all, there were three 
hours of systematic observation made on each 
child in ten- or fifteen-minute time units. 
Specific time periods were allotted to each 
activity. Observations were made, also, upon 
each group as a whole in the above noted 
activities and, in addition, getting up in the 
morning, going to sleep in the afternoon and 
evening, on walks, at shower time, etc. In this 
way, the children were observed in all the 
daily routines. In addition, both formal and 
informal discussions were held with the 
metaplol, parents, and the person or persons 
responsible for organizing and directing educa- 
tional practices with young children in each 
of the settlements. 


Nature of the Data 


Systematic observations of dependent and 
aggressive behavior of the children were made 
in terms of predetermined categories to be 
described, so as to permit statistical 
of the frequency 
gories. 


analysis 
of different response cate- 


Most of the observations were made by 
the writer. Help was obtained for a short 
period of time from two assistants in order to 
establish reliability of observation. The 
reliability of observation of the various cate- 
gories of aggressive responses ranged from 70 
to 95 per cent, using the formula: 


4 There were six children in each group, but the 
individual child sample included only those children 
born in the kibbutz. This made a total of 31 children: 
five children from five of the groups, and six children in 
one of the groups. 

5 These assistants were seminary students, who were 
given special training in the observation and recording 
of aggression and dependency, including ten hours each 
of observing dependency and aggression in groups of 
children of similar age but not in the research sample, 
during free play activity. The data on reliability sum- 
marized here were obtained from ten hours of joint 
observation by the author and an assistant. Of the five 

hours that each assistant observed with the author, 
three hours of observation were made during the free 
play period. Observations were divided quite equally 
among the three groups of children. 
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per cent agreement = 


ers 
number of agreements of two observ 


of dis- 
er of agreements plus number 
numb g P agreeme nts 


t. 

Agreement on total aggression was 92 per oe 
The reliability of the dependency oT on 
ranged from 75 to 97 per cent. Agreeme! 
total dependency was 90 per cent. 

The data on group behavior were o 
from consistent rather than systematic cut 
vations. Full records were kept of the rer 
rences of responses of the various catego” w 
social behavior observed. Special ae. of 
taken not to generalize from one inson 
unusual or interesting behavior but to enor 
ize only from types of behavior that ae of 
with some frequency over the entire pa crit” 
observation. These data were used for s e 
tive purposes. All data on the behavior of ob” 
children are based on these two types ed oF 
servation. Information was thus eve e 
the day-to-day activities of the childre helt 
patterns of interaction among them, an 
interaction with the metapelel. nd jn 

The data obtained from formal 4 cato 
formal discussions with melaplol and edu s? 
were used as background material are the 
basis for assessing their attitudes tow ener 
educational system and the problems, - vef 
and specific, that arise in taking care 
young children. 


ptained 
obser 


Tue Dairy ROUTINE 


use Ë 
The daily routine in the toddlers’ ho he 
quite similar in the two kibbulzim, et D 
daily program is somewhat mote ili b 
routinized in Kibbuiz S than in iDN po" 
The children wake up in the morning Are play 
6:00 or 6:30. There is a period of f" ue 
before breakfast usually inside one H 
After breakfast there is again free e do 
children usually play outside while he ide 
pelet cleans up the house. After this ot ia e f 
usually go on walks around the set ima” 
visiting various work branches, go SH s ac 
in the summer, have their midmorn y n, 
play again around the house, and t morg 
lunch. In Kibbutz S, almost every child d 
after the walk, or in place of it, ihe entr?" e 
spend about half an hour in enn o 
activity known as “work”: in genera”? 


creative or constructive activity, 
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drawi ov 
thea. building, or reading. Emphasis is 
mornin z wong well and quietly. This 
routinized bap period tends to become a 
are about Sed activity when the children 
are about 24-27 months old. In Kibbutz M, 
Geo oe activity is an almost daily oc- 
Seure ee oldest (3-year) group and 
The ti in a while in the younger groups. 
ne de ept of “work” is not employed and 
CCtitrni not as much emphasis on quiet con- 

ie activity. 
and * ent eat lunch at about 11:00 A.M. 
the metapelet out and play in the yard while 
and take th cleans up. After this they shower 
lasts arou d ir afternoon nap, which usually 
Washed ane two hours. The children are 
go off ^ far and given a snack, and then 
children h eir parents. In Kibbuiz M, the 
à Sean their evening meal at this time. 

he ee ten this will be explained below. 
With the ren spend two to three hours 
(one or p Parents and siblings. The parents 
child th) bring the children back to the 
Nave their ouse. In Kibbuiz S, the children 
Puts them Pyare: meal, and the melapelet 
ting the child ed. In Kibbutz M, the parents 
Put the ren back to the children’s house 
children g| m to sleep. In both kibbutzim, the 
any adult €ep in the houses all night without 
lees with them. A night watchwoman, 
about in on to the children’s houses, walks 
that cry or Lo and looks after any children 
ave any particular problems. 


Tur 
ROLE or THE METAPELET 


, The 
includes Ê of the metapelet of the toddlers 
*Ponsibilit; large number of duties and re- 
kee r, aa the metapelet functions as house- 
teacher, ae socializing agent, and 
Usually do € does all the things that a mother 
*Ponsibilit es and has been delegated the re- 
t ildren Yy and authority for rearing the 
erms of ie evaluation as a metapelel is in 
eer the children in her care 
= chil se attachment exists between 
Me (Ù enag SE the metapelet and the children 
she them at eo the metapelet who worked 
on is age when they are older and 

8er works with them. 


The 
Metapetet as Housekeeper 


ne 

thig l OË t 

hildren’s re metapelet’s duties is to keep the 
use clean and in order. She washes 
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the floors, the dishes, makes the beds, takes 
care of the laundry and in general keeps the 
house in order. To this task the metapelet 
devotes more or less time depending upon the 
age of the children, upon her own interests, 
her efficiency as a housekeeper, and how she 
herself defines her role. 


The Metapelet as Caretaker 


Physical care of the children. The metapelet 
feeds, washes, bathes, and clothes the chil- 
dren. She takes care of them when they are 
ill, calls the doctor if necessary, does all that is 
necessary for their general health. 

Emotional care of the children, This is the 
area around which many of the problems of 
collective education are centered. There is 
much discussion, both by parents and by 
metaplot, about whether or not the children 
h individual attention. Since the 
group is composed of six children, the problem 
of balancing individual needs against group 
needs often arises. There are special courses 
for melaplot, and many discussions are held 
about the emotional needs of the young child 
in an effort to help with the problem arising 
in this area. The metapelet usually tries to 
give the child as much attention as he de- 
mands; the children who demand more usually 
receive more. The melapelet often spontane- 
ously hugs and kisses the children when she is 
bathing and dressing them, holds their hands 
when they go for a walk, and kisses them when 
she puts them to sleep. There are individual 
differences among the metaplot in “warmth” 
and “motherliness” which influence the 
amount of attention and affection that they 
express toward the children. 

There exists some conflict about the meta- 
pelet’s infringing on the parents’ loving role. 
The metapelet often rationalizes her feelings of 
not giving the children enough individual 
attention by saying that they get enough from 
their parents. On the other hand, the parents 
tend to resent the child’s strong attachment 


to the melapelet. 


get enoug 


The Metapelet as Socializing Agent 

Among the important duties of the metapelet 
is the socialization of the basic disciplines. 
Weaning is done by the mother, but after 
this the responsibility is largely the metapelel’s. 
She teaches the children to eat by themselves, 
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toilet trains them, teaches them to wash and 
dress themselves, answers their questions 
about sex, permits and limits their expression 
of aggression, and in general makes demands 
upon them in all areas of behavior. 

Eating. The children begin eating by them- 
selves at about one year of age. At this time, 
little fuss is made about the child smearing the 
table or his face. There are very few feeding 
problems. Since the children tend to imitate 
one another, learning to eat in a group seems 
to make the process easy and quick. 

Toilet training. Toilet training is begun 
when the child is about eighteen months old. 
The children sit down in a group together, 
each on his own pot. The company of the 
other children and the presence of the meta- 
pelet seem to make toileting one of the activities 
of the daily routine. In each of the youngest 
groups (under two years of age) there were 
two children who did not always make a bowel 
movement in the pot. All the children in the 
other groups were bowel trained. Most of the 
children, even in the youngest groups, usually 
urinated in the pot during the day; occasional 
accidents occurred when the child was involved 
in his play. Two children in the oldest groups 
(two-and-a-half to three years) occasionally 
wet at night, the others were all dry. In the 
middle groups (two to two-and-a-half years) 
most of the children occasionally wet at night 
but none wet every night. In the youngest 
groups, (under two years) there were four 
children who wet every night, the rest, oc- 
casionally, 

Sex training. There is no Separation of the 
sexes in the groups. The children sleep, bathe, 
and go to the toilet together. The children 
masturbate sometimes when sitting on the 
pot, when standing about doing nothing, and 
occasionally when upset. The children mastur- 
bate each other occasionally. The metapelet 
usually pays no attention to the child’s mastur- 
bation, but occasionally tries to distract him 
by getting him interested in some activity. 

Independence training. The children begin to 
try to dress themselves by about the age of 
two years. There is no direct pressure for 
them to do so, but they are highly praised for 
their attempts in this direction. They eat 

alone at an early age, and in general are en- 
couraged to do things by themselves. They are 
praised for their achievements. Emphasis is 
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placed on “being big.” There is somewht 
more emphasis on independence in Kibbulz 
than in Kibbuiz M. 

Control of aggression. The problem of a 
gression is discussed later in detail. In gente 
the melapelet does not interfere in qu 
between the children, only in cases whet 
child is getting badly hurt. The general z F 
tude is that the children should have els 
opportunity for working through their qua" 
by themselves. in 

Discipline. Physical punishment is taboo ; 
the kibbutz. Discipline can be characterize 
general, in terms of explaining and tye i 
win the child over by suggestion or persua*! e 
A very effective technique is to separate oup 
child from the other members of the 8", er 
until he is ready to behave properly: gest 
members of the group often join in and spe 
that the “erring” child be deprived of § 
thing or they tell him what to do. | 

The children are very cooperative in 8 
with regard to the demands made up? 
and there are no real disciplinary prO ina 
these groups. Disobedience and cise 
problems arise much more frequently whe mos 
child is with his parents. The general 8t few 
phere within the groups is permissive, ae tbe 
demands for obedience are made UP? rou? 
child. There is a tendency to conform tO 
demands and pressures. 


ener! 
the™ 
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The Metapelet as Educator 


tiv? 
Education as used here refers to the 3 a 
teaching and stimulating of the child gr 
opposed to the subtle, barely conscious uel 
ing of attitudes and relationships. Th® re ee 
pelel’s role as educator is greatly hy 
in Kibbutz S, whereas in Kibbutz M it 3 
considered a part of her role with these 
children. ul! 
The melapelet in Kibbutz S also see Ean í 
and educating the parents in how to: of be 


their children as an important part 
task. 


ine 
one 


THE CnILpREN’s GROUPS if 


The children’s groups are describa pou 
terms of the general tendency towa? int, 
identification, the quality and types p 4 
action, and the effects of group living 
social development of the children- 


ns = a 


YounG CHILDREN IN THE KIBBUTZ 


Identification with the Group 


There seems to exist a certain strong “we 
group” feeling in all of the children’ 

his was evident in thei ee 
whenever critici in their supporting each other 
tom ee or attacked by children 
space ee el tar All, toys, furniture, and 
to as “ours” sy hildren’s house were referred 
were many j opposed to “theirs.” There 
and the y instances of out-group aggression, 
Ss The chit united to support its own mem- 
rom se ildren often did not permit children 
to come in ae to play with their toys or 
Was absent fr their house. Whenever a child 
Was noted ad a group activity, his absence 
a group go oo For example, when 
groups eee or a walk, even the youngest 
are Saeco see to it that all the children 
Prompting. { efore going off, without any 
avorite . tom the melapelet. One of the 
a Sach T of the children was playing on 
members of a always made room for the 
Permit ae eir own group, but would not 
them, ren from other groups to join 
T 
a ant of “we” and “ours” was well 
ll activitie the children by the age of two. 

chil ete net property connected with 
children as $ ouse were referred to by the 
child had ours,” whereas anything that a 
referred t aE did in his parents’ room was 
Candy fom Hed mine.” A child might bring 
Suse and ace parents’ room to the children’s 
Would diteke up to him whether or not he 
© with ibute it; if he did, he usually did 
that ¢ co ceremony. The general idea is 
You, iede mine and I am sharing it with 
NO Pressu, oes not have to share, however, and 
Meta pelet re Is put upon him to do so by the 
the child The attitude toward things around 
ferent, pact S house, however, was quite dif- 
Evetythin, re, the expected thing was to share— 
Oveteq Es 1S ours, Even when a child had a 
Mother y which he did not want to give to 
Ming» Child—he would not say “this is 

The nae say, “but I had it first.” 
OUt the thine in one group would often brag 
ad in gs they had done or the property 

+ their house to children of another 
We went k have a nice house and you don’t,” 
pildren T a walk and you didn’t,” and the 
ing, the other group would retort in 


a chi r 
hild was hit or teased by a child from 
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another group, the other children in his group 
would always rise to his defense no matter 
what the reason was for the quarrel. The 
children in a given group would often adopt 
the same attitudes toward things: such and 
such food is good, such and such is not, such 
and such toy is good, such and such is not, 
such and such person is good, such and such is 
not. 

When a child did not want to do something 
—for example, eat, help clean up, look at a 
book, in general to do the same activity as the 
rest of the group—the mefapelet would usually 
say, “If you don’t want to you don’t have to, 
you can go out and play.” This was reacted 
to by the children as punishment and they 
joined in the activity. 

The children often imitated one another at 
mealtime and in many of the group activities. 
Often when the melapele! helped a child eat 
or dress, this child would tell her to help the 
other children also. 

In Kibbutz S, this group orientation and 
identification was more verbalized both by 
the metaplot and by the children. The meta- 
pelet very consciously talked about the group, 
in many ways encouraged the development of 
the concept “we” and “ours.” In Kibbutz M, 
this was done much less consciously, but the 
group feeling exists. A favorite game of the 
children in the oldest group in Kibbuiz M, 
when the observer was present, was to ask 
her to write down their names. Each child 
would ask to have his name and the names of 
all the other children in the group written 
down. No child ever omitted the name of any 
of the other children in the group. In both 
settlements, the children always made sure 
that everyone was present at mealtime, and 
at all group activities, such as going for walks 
and concentrated activity such as reading, 
drawing, and making things out of plastalina. 
This making sure that everyone is present was 
more frequent and consistent in Kibbutz S. 

The more conscious awareness and expres- 
sion of group feeling in Kibbutz S than in 
Kibbutz M seems attributable mainly to two 
factors: (a) the greater general awareness and 
articulation in the Kibbutz S movement of 
inculcating the ideology of group living in the 
young children and (b) in Kibbuiz M, the 
groups break up at the age of three to three-and- 
a-half to go to separate kindergartens and come 
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together again only in the second grade— 
whereas in Kibbulz S the group continues to 
stay together. 


Social Participation in the Children’s Groups 


Much of the time the children spend play- 
ing separately, and yet together. Each child 
is involved in his own particular activity, but 
plays in the vicinity of the other children. 
Each child looked around from time to time to 
see if the others were present and would often 
point out to the other what he was doing. If 
any child was not present, the other children 
would inquire as to this child’s whereabouts. 

Even in the youngest groups the children 
often played games together such as peek-a-boo 
in a group or just two or three of them together. 
They often imitated one another, crawled on 
the floor, or pretended that they were dogs. Of- 
ten two or three children would evolve some 
game which might go on as long as 15 minutes. 
In the youngest group, when they played in 
twos and threes, the specific children changed 
from activity to activity and from game to 
game. In the two older groups, certain friend- 
ships had formed and there were often two or 

three children who usually played together. 
There began to be a trend toward pairing 
off or forming smaller groups within the group. 
This was observed mostly during free play. 
In the youngest groups, “play together”— 
aside from general group activities such as 
going for walks or riding on the carousel— 
usually involved looking at things such as 
grass or insects together—and laughing, play- 
ing peek-a-boo, imitating animals, and occa- 
sionally building things together. In the middle 
groups, the children often build things together 
and play more involved games such as picking 
and exchanging flowers, exchanging toys, and 
building canals together out of sand and water. 
In the oldest group, the children built things 
together, and there was also quite a bit of 
imaginative play in which the children took 
on roles of adults. The most popular of these 
games in the oldest groups in both kibbutzim 
was playing mother, father, and baby. The 
same game would be continued by the same 
group of children day after day, during some 
of the free play time. Usually, the same child 
would play the same role each day; some- 
times there would be shifts in the child who 
played a particular role. It is interesting to 
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note, however, that this imaginative p 
centered on the family, not on the childre 
group and the mefapelet. Occasionally, 
children played doctor and similar games, ther 
the family group was most popular. n 4 
investigation of this problem in a E 
analysis of the children’s play might P 
rewarding in getting at the kinds of y ilies 
ships these children have with their we 
as compared to children growing up in Pt 
families. 


but 


Group Values 


b; 
One of the important values expressed W 
the children both in their behavior and «i 
bally in all the groups in both settlem arent 
sharing and taking turns. This was APP ings 
especially with regard to food, and play (2 
such as paper, crayons, and plasteline e 
children knew that they would each get jow 
and that they had to wait their we as 
much the children learned in this at e 
especially evident when a new chi o sba? 
into the group who had not learned t ained 
and wait his turn. The other children esp en be 
to him and often pounced on him W 
did not behave properly. ý streh 
In Kibbutz S there was also muc dep” 
put upon being big and strong and P hings 
ent, and on doing “constructive”, 3 qhe 
“working” quietly and making eo case 
“big” and independent child can est! 
of himself, can dress himself, an child? 
cry when he gets hurt. In Kibbutz a ere we 
were praised for these things, but t” 
little stress placed on them. fig 
Values expressed with regard to et 
and displaying affection are discusse a esh 
The children’s groups, even the 7 andar 
play an important part in setting avi ro 
for behavior and in controlling the be a a 
group members. Often the children e we, 
ments of encouragement or discipli d 
direct imitations of the words of the * ne on 
Sometimes they were inventions of oe the 
dren themselves, Whichever they We car 
were used at the appropriate times eee ho 
the weight of sanctions. The children nded 
the statements were addressed resP° ey 
accordance with them. ttle? o 
In the youngest groups in both se ferred of 
most statements of social control e th 
eating and toilet training. Some t! 
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Younc CHILDREN IN THE KIBBUTZ 


also 

lag to matters of disobedience and 
liren a example, when one of the 
the other ae a bowel movement on the floor 
and the owl in the group looked at him 
Ma te ee, Haggai did a BM, Bae 
the floor Pos on the floor, Haggai, not on 
Sitting ae t another time the children were 
e aa a fhe table enting bag tinier 
child said : sid the soup was hot, so another 
You'll see hed her “It’s not hot, taste it and 
took the a s not hot.” At times, this control 
of the are of action rather than words. One 
child; pa dren had been hitting another 
Test of the a child was crying. All the 
hit the first ildren in the group came over and 

A: child. 
ol rsa oe in both kibbulsim this 
e older chil fi areas of behavior. Sometimes 
OW to beh ildren told the younger children 
Statements ave. Below are several examples of 
older grou used by the children in the two 
First, st Ps to control each other’s behavior. 
» Statements referring to eating: 


Contr 


One 
« of t x E 
arty eg ee isn’t eating. Another child says, 
arm and fed _ feed you.” He held him by 
en on on 
thee? auother chee children did not want to eat her 
En you sh ild said to her, “It will cool off soon, 
ne of Pech it, when it cools off.” 
otha”? but he ao wanted the observer to write his 
€ children said. t yet eaten his lunch. One of the 
A AN oo She won’t write it for you until 
= nay other children joined in and told him 
i ite his Sas eat and then she (the observer) 
of ODE of the childra, 
hin vibe chee wanted to play with nails. Two 
any nails ildren told the metapelet, “Don’t give 
yet, he hasn’t finished eating.” 


Stat 
em 4 
€nts referring to aggression: 


Tw 
the 0 child 
0 ne Nindow, ia standing in the house looking out 
Wu Said to tpo y SAW another child hitting a baby. 
the p Led out ti other, “One mustn’t hit babies.” Then 
Oney.” o the child outside, “You mustn’t hit 
The 2° Child sai 
The second die to another, “I’m going to hit you.” 
lable TSt child th Said, “Why do you want to hit me?” 
i ne Stead en said, “I won’t hit you” and hit the 
echa. 
Upp. Child hi 
ity he ekat mothe A third child came over and 
OUP” He E who had been hit and asked, “Who 
¢ then told that child that he must not hit 
are € child eee 
u hitting aey The second child said, “Why 
pped hitting I’m not hitting you.” The first 


«d hit another. A third child told the child 
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Social Control 
Statements referring to being careful: 


One of the children put a pin in his mouth. Another 
child told him, “You mustn’t put a pin in your mouth— 
you’ll get a sore.” She took the pin away from him. 


On sharing: 


Two children were fighting over who was to sit by 
the steering wheel in an auto. A third child said: 
“Giladi, that belongs to all of you, to Yisrael too. he 
can sit there, too, both of you can.” They both sat 
down beside the steering wheel. 


The children from a very early age have 
thus taken over the values of the culture in 
which they are being reared and use these 
actively in setting standards for each other’s 
behavior. Not only are these social control 
statements used but they carry weight in 
controlling behavior of the children. So the 
group operates as a socializing agent upon its 
members from a very young age. In many 
instances the forms of social control expressed 
and exercised by these young children seemed 
to have the quality of “punishment by re- 
ciprocity” and to carry the notions of “equal- 
ity” and “solidarity” as these concepts are 
used by Piaget (4). These children are much 
younger than the age at which the idea of 
distributive or equalitarian justice are thought 
to develop, but perhaps the conditions of 
group living tend to induce the development 
of cooperation, equality, and group solidarity 
at a very early age. A more focussed study of 
the methods of social control used by very 
young children would seem highly desirable. 

It is interesting to compare these observa- 
tions with the use of rules by three-year-old 
middle-class nursery school children studied by 


the same investigator (1) in a small city in 
the United States. Two interesting differences 
may be noted. The American three-year-olds 


tended to use more rules about property, that 
is, about toys and play space, than rules of 
how to behave. In the kibbutz 
group, the children although younger tend to 
use more rules about social interaction than 
property. This difference would seem to follow 
from the fact that the kibbutz children live 
and interact with one another to a much 
greater extent than do nursery school children. 

difference concerns the 


The other interesting 
nature of the property rules. The American 


interaction, 
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nursery school children used rules referring to 
this being “mine”—“I had it first, you can’t 
have it”—whereas the kibbutz children s 
property rules refer to sharing, “This is ours, 
this belongs to all of us.” The social control 
methods used by these very young children 
thus appear to reflect the values of the society 
in which they grow up: one a society in which 
private property is highly valued, the other in 
which there is communal ownership and no 
private ownership. 


Relations Between the Children 


The affective ties between the children are 
very strong. They do not approach the in- 
tensity of relations observed among siblings 
outside the kibbutz, and yet they are much 
more intense than that of friendships among 
other Israeli children of this age who play 
together. In spite of the fact that much of the 
time the children play by themselves, they 
almost always play in the vicinity of the other 
children and are carefully attuned to the 
movements of the other children. They are 
aware of the presence and absence of the other 
children, know what they are doing, respond 
immediately to the crying and fighting of the 
other children. 

Many of the metaplot and parents have some 
doubts about whether or not children of this 
age should be living in groups. They talk 
about the “struggle for existence” which goes 
on among the children. They say that there 
is too much fighting and that the strong, more 
aggressive children hold the power and can 
get what they want, whereas the weaker, less 
aggressive children have a hard time holding 
their own and have to give in to the stronger. 
This is only partially the case. There is much 
fighting and crying and the stronger children 
often do hit the weaker children and take the 
toys away from them. On the other hand, the 
children often comfort each other when they 
are upset or crying. When a child is crying 
because he has been hurt or because a toy was 
taken away from him, very often the aggressor 
will come over and pat the child, tell him he 
will not hurt him again and perhaps return 
the toy he has taken or give him another in 
exchange. If the child who has been the ag- 

gressor does not comfort the hurt child, other 
children in the group will do so. 

In each of the two youngest groups there 
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was one extremely aggressive child. The 
children very often hit the other children a 
took toys from them with seemingly no pro ‘a 
cation, at least no provocation apparent to 
the situation. The other children tended i 
avoid them, and from time to time ae 
gang up on the aggressive child. oer 
older groups in each of the kibbutzim a 
was no child who could be called e 
aggressive, in the sense of showing beha a 
similar to the two children in the young 

groups. 

In none of the groups was there a do 
ing or bossy child who would try to 
the others what to do. During the eae 
the observation, a new child came into flared 
the groups who tried to boss the other ¢ could 
around. She quickly learned that she i 
not do this. The other children either Pê 
attention to her or fell upon her as a Bron? gjor 
beat her. In a very short time this be 
disappeared. g who 

There was no child in any of the group times 
could be called the leader. At different in 
different children played leadership pa rolê 
given activities, but no child played n tbe 
consistently. Leadership was always older 
hands of the melapelel. Often whe? pling 
children would come to visit, an ol Ca olde 
of one of the children in the group, cus som? 
child would take a leader role, organiz would 
activity and the children in the grouP 
follow this leadership. 


minee!” 
jj all 
e 0! 


of 


0. 
SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATIONS ON AGGRES 
AND DEPENDENCY 

Aggression of the 

It is difficult to give a general pror gd by 
frequency or types of aggression a at 
the children in the two settlements. SYS cy © 
observations were made of the freque h 
various types of aggression expressed is ob 
children during free play. Each child mi we 
served at four different periods of 1 w pethe, 
each. Nothing can be said about ot ler 
children in kibbutzim display more rival 
aggression than children growing uP ee 
families, since there are no comparat! ar 
The data have been analyzed to comp 
children in the two kibbutzim, wit a f 
emphasis on the different education’ gr 
tices, and to compare the different 48) 
within each kibbutz. 
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YounG CHILDREN IN THE KIBBUTZ 


— TABLE 1 
N AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES FOR THREE GROUPS OF CHILDREN IN Eacu Kibbutz 


Mean Number of Responses per Child During Four 15-Minute Periods of Observation 


Kibbutz M Kibbutz S 
CTAN Grp. A Grp.B Grp.C All Grps. Grp. A Grp. B Grp. C All Grps. 
— (V=5) (V=5) (V=5) (V=15) V=6 (V=5) W=5 W=16) 
ast aggression 4.2 zA 1.2 2.9 ei 
sion ntal aggres- 1.0 3.4 1.8 2.1 13 10 10 23 
sion . 3 ‘ ig 
elene of take 02 08 14 08 o5 08 30 14 
goes C3 $8 ge fo mozo nog 
Baression to sm 00 00 2.0 07 0.0 02 0:8 03 
child smaller 0.0 0.8 j ? wi ž 0.3 
patilaten : 22 1.0 0.0 0.4 2.8 1.0 
edience 
otal a, 3 0.4 1.0 0.4 0.6 0.3 
(Sggression 72 2 9.6 9.7 10.7 Ba 110 19 
(6.2) (6.8) (7.2) (6.6) (11.2) (6:8) (11.5) (10.6) 


a 
In each 
case, G: i ; 
Toup A is composed of the youngest children, Group C of the oldest. 


The : 

roken en shown by the children was 
e data AR E various types of aggression. 
Btession reco ; e frequency of all types of ag- 

hysical tded are shown in Table 1. 
defined in aggression. Physical aggression is 
hitting Pe i of hitting for the purpose of 
Significant eked There were no statistically 
e two hibb es in the bey the children in 
sical a ulzim in the frequency of use of 
T tee as can be seen from Table 
ence b ae kibbutzim the only significant 
ibbuiz M etween age groups was found in 
Stroup waits which the children in the oldest 
Regression ibited significantly less physical 
Sroup, TH than the children in the middle age 
Physica] z ead frequency of expression of 
gest aggression was by a child in the 
Beressiy, 8toup in Kibbutz M, one of the very 
Whom ie children previously described, for 
tecorded in the of physical aggression were 
Of the chi, the hour’s observation. For many 
Eression ildren, 6 out of 31, no physical ag- 
8nd for was recorded during the hour period, 
Physica] nine children only one instance of 
children PY setae Thus, about half the 
© Physic, i out of 31) expressed very little or 


al ager, * 
K nstrun, ggression. 


differ 


Youn, 


in Sion EA aggression. Instrumental ag- 
order to ned in terms of hitting or pushing 
a iy attain some other goal, such as a 
he Rectan or attention. Table 1 shows 
*8etession ncy of expression of instrumental 
"Nees ees There were no significant differ- 

Ween the kibbutzim or between the 


’ 


various age groups. The highest frequency of 
instrumental aggression was recorded for one 
of the previously described aggressive chil- 
dren, in the youngest group in Kibbutz S, 20 
units. For 13 children, no instances of instru- 
mental aggression were recorded, and for five 
children only one instance of instrumental 
aggression was recorded. Thus, for 18 out of 
31 children there was practically no instrumen- 
tal aggression expressed. 

Other forms of aggression. The frequency of 
occurrence of the other categories of aggression 
(defense of toys, defense of self, aggression 
toward objects, verbal aggression, aggression 
toward younger children, and disobedience) is 
so small that not much can be said about it 
except to note its lack of occurrence. 

Total aggression. Total aggression includes 
all forms of aggression, the total scores for the 
various types of aggressive responses. There 
were no significant differences in the frequency 
scores of total aggression (Table 1) between 
the two kibbutzim, between boys and girls, nor 
among the different groups. There were large 
individual differences in the frequency of 
occurrence of aggressive responses as reflected 
in the large SD’s, presented in Table 1, with a 
range from 1 to 39 in the frequency of total 
aggression. 

These wide 
seem to indicate that t 


individual variations would 
he instigation to aggres- 
sion is due to factors other than or in addition 
to the frustrations inherent in group living. It 
was observed that not only did the individual 
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metaplot respond differently in general to the 
aggressive responses of the children and by 
their patterns of relationship instigate more 
or less aggression, but each metapelet responded 
differently to each individual child when he 
responded aggresively. Some children were 
encouraged to respond aggressively, some dis- 
couraged from this, and some “just got away 
with it.” Although the mefaplot tend to practice 
a “hands off” policy, they were frequently 
inconsistent in their reactions to the aggressive 
responses of individual children. The presence 
or absence of the metapelet at the time of oc- 
currence of aggressive responses adds to the 
factor of inconsistency. In addition, the chil- 
dren themselves respond differentially to one 
another in reaction to aggression directed 
toward them. The family constellation, too, 
probably has an important effect on the 
child’s tendency to respond aggressively, It 
was noted, however, that children who are less 
aggressive in the group are more aggressive 
in the parents’ room and vice versa. 


Dependency 


The dependency 
children was observed and recorded systemati- 
cally as was aggressive behavior. Under the 
general heading 
types of behavior 
ing affection toward adults (other than the 
metapelet and 
toward the observer, showing affection to the 
metapelet, showing affection toward children, 

i i.e., asking help to 
do something, seeking attention or approval 
for making or doing something, and thumb- 
sucking. The frequencies with which these 
responses occurred in the various groups in 
the two kibbutzim may be seen in Table 2. 
Expressing affection was categorized under 
dependency since it is also a means of seeking 
attention and affection. Affection is expressed 
by responses such as touching, holding, or 
being near. The nature of these responses 
inevitably induced a response of a similar 
type from the other person—thus the child’s 
giving and seeking attention could not be 
separated. 3 

Dependency toward adults. The one consistent 
difference that appeared in all the categories 
of dependent behavior (except affection toward 
children and displaying achievements) was 
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that between the children of the younger 
groups in the two kibbulzim. In total depen: ~ 
ency toward adults, the children in the you 
est group in Kibbuiz S showed higher soms 
than the children in the youngest group i 
Kibbutz M.* This same type of diferen o 
found in the separate categories of a d fy 
toward adults, toward melapelel, towar K: 
server (.10 level of confidence) and instrum 
tal dependency (.10 level of confidence). $ 
contrast, the children in the youngest fevel 
in Kibbutz M cried more frequently (.10 ore 
of confidence) and sucked their thumbs ™% 
frequently (.10 level of confidence) beers d 
the children in the youngest group in Kib cee 
These apparently inconsistent fin s0 
probably can best be understood in terk the 
the differences in educational orientation I 
two kibbulzim. It will be remembere - 
Kibbutz S was described as stressing € ages 
tional stimulation more at an early reat 
whereas Kibbutz M tends to stress P tind 
deal of freedom and permissiveness, of the 
the child develop at his own rate. One t the 
consequences of this difference is th wi 
melapelet in Kibbutz S spends more time hey 
the children during free play and henen per 
direct their dependency responses towalt spd 
In contrast, the children in Kibbutz Pi bs 
to cry more unheeded and suck their t ere ® 
since the metapelet is not around. : y e 
less opportunity to direct dependen gren 
sponses toward adults. In general, the E to 
in the youngest group in Kibbuls S see ren” 
develop at a faster rate than the chil at 4 
Kibbutz M. They seemed to be more on sind 
adults, more aware of their en 
Played more, and spoke earlier than t atc O 
dren in Kibbulz M. These differences in ¥ olde 
development seem to level off in the we pot 
groups where the same differences 
occur. olde”! 
Differences were found between the o ies 
groups in the two kibbutzim in two arr de 
displaying achievements and instrument l M 
pendency. Here the children of one tha? 
more frequently displayed this behavio wha! 
the children of Kibbutz S, contrary t° ge 
might have been expected. A possible nro 
tion is that the melapelet of the oldest «pil 
° All differences mentioned are statistically ol 


f 5 
cant at the .05 level of confidence using the # tes" 
otherwise stated. 
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ae TABLE 2 
AN DEPENDENCY RESPONSES FOR THREE GROUPS OF CHILDREN FROM Eacu Kibbutz 


M {i i 
Iean Numbers of Responses per Child During Four 15-Minute Periods of Observation 


Kibbutz M 


Kibbuts S 


Grp.B Grmp.C All Grps. 


a Grp. A* Grp. B- Grp. C All Grps. Grp. A 
gor f a £ 
= gory w=5 W=5) W=5)W=15) (V=6 W=5 W=5) W=16 
ing 
Affecti 10.6 5 P 
Sinos VE 4 28 $$ gio moo n 
ition toni e So so 142 D4 2 3 88 64 8 
Nstrumental eter 0,8 ne 6:4 3.8 2 8 9.4 5:4 6.6 
Dey epend- 0.4 0.6 5.8 2.3 1.3 1.6 12 13 
‘Splaying achieve- 0.0 l 
ants : 0.6 2.8 11 0.0 2.6 0.6 1.0 
adults" to 21.6 25.0 39.0 28.5 35.8 35.4 27.0 32.9 
Cti ; i ; ý 
umbsuckina aren 1.0 5.6 4.0 3.5 n 2.0 4.0 2.4 
otal dependenc 7.2 6.2 2.0 5.1 1.5 6.0 132 2.8 
(SD) y ae 30.6 43.0 32.1 37.3 37.5 31.0 35.3 
m 6o aza 05:2) 0-5) 20-6) (19.0) (16.9) 


a 
In ea 
b ch ca; P 
se, Group A is composed of the youngest children, Group C of the oldest. 


ot ij : 
included in total dependency score. 


u Ki 
o she tae usually praised the achievements 
The dikes ren without their asking for it. 
instrumental between the two groups on 
Understand. dependency is more easy to 
M Kibbutz S s noted previously, the metapelet 
depende: encourages and demands more 
the melap i on the part of the children than 
thin $ : of Kibbutz M. She urges them to 
for help. Ad themselves rather than to ask 
Ten ask Pa often refuses help when the chil- 
© whatever ‘a telling them instead to try to 

ependenc they wanted by themselves. 

eral ten toward children. There is a 
and depend ency for the amount of affection 
crease since expressed toward children to 
Oungest age. That is, the children in the 
Children | groups showed affection to other 
older press frequently than the children in the 
the two 7 psi There were differences between 
e child ibbuizim only in the middle groups. 
howe ren of the middle group in Kibbutz M 
Other di affection and dependency toward 
A Kibbut dren than the similar age children 
shoulge a S It is not clear why this difference 
the i in the middle groups and not 
ection ite groups. When the amount of 
Pareq wee toward children was com- 
far the the amount of affection expressed 
und exce metapelet, there were no differences 
the Di i the middle group in Kibbutz S. 
meta ildren expressed affection toward 
pelet significantly more frequently 


gen 


ere 


than toward other children. We would expect 

to find differences in the youngest groups, 

but this is not the case. 

Relationship Between Dependency and Aggres- 
sion 


In terms of overall 
both kibbuisim expresse: 
dependent than aggressive responses 
6.95). There is a significant negative relation- 
ship (r = —.73) between the frequency scores 
of aggression and dependency. That is, the 
children who are more aggressive are less 
dependent, and the children who are more 
dependent are less aggressive. Most studies of 
nursery school children indicate a general low 
but positive relationship between dependency 
and aggression. Lois Murphy (3) in a classical 
study on sympathy and aggression in young 
children finds a positive relationship between 
these two types of responses. In a study re- 
ported by Sears ef al. (5) there tends to be a 
low positive correlation between these two 
types of responses. These studies were made 
on older children than those observed here. 
Perhaps at this age dependency and aggression 
are alternative responses to frustration and 
the children who have been successful in using 
one or the other type of response tend to 
persist in its use. If we look at each group 
separately we note that in all groups, except 
the middle group in Kibbutz M, there is a 


scores, the children in 
d significantly more 


t = 
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negative correlation between total age 
scores and total dependency sorer Iie 
correlations range from —.09 to —.72. In 
the middle group in Kibbutz M, there is = 
unexplained positive correlation “Ape e- 
tween the frequency of occurrence of these 
7 S of responses. i 
Eo is limited to the aggressive 
and dependent responses expressed | toward 
other children, there is no relationship (r = 
+.12) between the occurrence of each of 
these responses. In the groups taken separately, 
however, there is, in four out of the six cases, 
a high positive correlation (.55-.93) between 
the expression of aggression and dependency 
toward children. The children show aggression 
toward each other with significantly greater 
frequency than they show dependency (t= 
2.00), in contrast to the findings with respect 
to total scores. Not unexpectedly, the children 
thus tend to respond to other children more 
frequently with aggression and toward adults 
with dependency. In the groups considered 
separately, the children in the youngest group 
in each kibbutz are more frequently aggressive 
toward one another than they are affectionate, 
whereas in the two older groups the frequency 
of these two responses does not differ signifi- 
cantly . At the younger ages, the children are 
probably more affectionate toward adults as 
the source of their main satisfactions and care, 
and are aggressive toward other children since 
other children do not satisfy their needs; if 
anything, their peers are probably more likely 
to frustrate and interfere with need satisfac- 
tion. The process of learning to be affectionate 
toward other children is presumably a more 
complicated process involving the develop- 
ment of identification with one’s peers and of 
capacities and skills of helping one another out. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An exploratory study of the social develop- 
ment of children of toddler age growing up in 
kibbuizim has been described. Since these 
children live together in groups practically 
from birth, the setting is propitious for study- 
ing the extent and limits of social interaction 
among very young children. A secondary 
point of emphasis was the role of the melapelel 
(children’s caretaker) and her relationship 
with the children. 

The sample consisted of three groups of 
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children from each of two kibbutsim. k 
children ranged in age from 19 to 38 ete 
at the time the study was begun. one ‘a 
were made on the children for a period 0 ade 
months. Systematic observations were "tote 
on the individual children, general asst Ae 
were made on each group, and discussions 
held with the metaplot and educators. vith ® 

The first part of the report deals wilde: 
description of the daily routine of the c we, 
Differences between the Ribbutzim in deg 
deliberate educational stimulation an were 
freedom vs. structure in the sean, jve 
seen as having consequences in the ve 
amount of time the metaplot from t 
Ribbutzim spend with the children. havior of 

Accompanying differences in the beha noted 
the children in the two Ribbutsim wer dren 
mainly in the youngest groups. The showed 
in the youngest group in Kibbutz ; adults 
more dependency responses towar nded t° 
whereas the children in Kibbulz M te mor? 
suck their thumbs more often and to pioba $ 
frequently. The youngest children in terms? 
seemed to develop at a faster rate in š or? 
being more aware of their surrounding peakiri 
aware of adults, playing more, and evel © 
earlier. These differences tended to ex tf a 
in the older groups where no agg, H 
Sort were noted. The children in K? 


o 


group had higher instrumental depe 
scores than the children in Kie Y i 

The role of the metapelet is discusse! al zeep?” 
detail, in terms of her role as oneal J 
caretaker, and socializer of the ctl att 

The main body of the study is cone here Í 
on the relations among the children. e 


. ý Š ent t6, 
a strong group identification, freque e neit 
the terms “we” and “ours” as against the 


Competition exists between groups see mem 
within groups. Each group defends erei a 
bers from attack by other groups. aces 
a very high degree of social pat ou? ne 
among the children, especially in the Y in t j 
groups, but the children always pa of ay 
presence of the others, and the ab ai Ti 
child is noted by the other chil be nav? 
children tend to control each other's 
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by telling each other how to behave. There is 
eh eed to conformity to group standards. 
he ae of discipline are negligible. Treat- 
Rese a lg play and masturbation is very 
ae | Toilet training and eating habits 
flict e learned with a minimum of con- 
cid are wide individual differences in the 
aut 7 bs aggressive responses. The fre- 
ich y T ependent responses is significantly 
Spose an the frequency of aggressive re- 
5h ty Ags children who are aggressive tend 
tend to i ependent and vice versa. Children 
award Pen aggressive than affectionate 
groups pe other, especially in the youngest 
Scores a to be as frequently affectionate as 
positive ai the older groups. There is a 
affection relationship between aggression and 
The re expressed toward other children. 

group — of this study indicate, then, that 
tol of a al sharing, and group con- 
very you ividual behavior can be learned by 
living ce children under conditions of group 

- Caution is in order in generalizing 


from these results in view of the lack of com- 
parative data on similar age children growing 
up in private families, and of the fact that 
children in only two Ribbuizim were studied. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


G 
TWO DETERMINANTS OF CONFORMITY: AGE OF INDEPENDENCE TRAININ 
AND n ACHIEVEMENT! 


ALLEN M. KREBS 
University of M: ichigan 


CCLELLAND (2) has derived a measure of 
M achievement goal learning, n Achievement, 
and has demonstrated it to be related to con- 
formity. Winterbottom (4) constructed a childhood 
training schedule to measure the age of self-reliance 
training; she reported it to be related to a measure 
similar to McClelland’s n Achievement. There has 
been no attempt made to determine the relation- 
ship of Winterbottom’s measure to conformity 
behavior nor the extent to which both Winter- 
bottom’s scale and McClelland’s n Achievement 
are capable of discriminating between high and 
low conformers. The formulations of Riesman (3) 
suggest that both factors in relatively strong 
operation would render individuals less prone to 


change their opinions because of external social 
pressure. 


II. The earlier the occurrence of independence 
training during childhood, the more resistant 
individuals are to opinion change. 

TH. n Achievement and independence training 
operate in a synergistic fashion ie., individuals 
with low n Achievement and late independence 


training conform to a greater extent than under 
any other combination of the two factors. 


Metxop 


Thirty-six subjects (Ss), undergraduate males at the 
University of North Carolina, were employed in this 
experiment. n Achievement data were collected in the 
prescribed manner (2); the measure of age of independ- 
ence training was derived by modifying Winterbottom’s 
questionnaire (originally designed for use with children) 
to serve as a self report for Ss of college age. 


1 This study was conducted in Part by the Organiza- 
tion Research Group of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, University of North Carolina, The ac- 
tivities of the Organization Research Group are sup- 
ported jointly by the Ford Foundation and the Office 
of Naval Research [Nonr-855(04)]. The research is 
based upon the author’s Master's thesis in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of North Carolina 
conducted under the direction of Dr. June Chance and 
with the gratefully appreciated assistance of Drs, 
deCharms, Thibaut, and Mellinger. 
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estion- 


The following examples of Winterbottom qu d late 


naire items discriminated well between enpres d 
independence training: ny 0 
a To show pride in your ability t ih 
things well. with- 
: ——— To try hard things for yourself v 4 
out asking for help. i at the 
The first ba oe to be checked if S il the 
item was pertinent to his parents deman at whi 
second space S placed an estimate of the age 
the behavior was demanded of him. nformitys 
In the situation designed to measure CO objects 
two Ss were instructed to remember as my gucce™ 
as possible of those that were to appear on zi jects 0? 
sive presentations of a set of two slides. THRA slide 
one slide differed from those on the other one tow” 
purported to represent objects found inada e ano jer 
the other to represent objects found ges E 
town in a context of military intelligence. and s0 
were a great number of objects on the slides ble oh 
the duration of exposure was short, canada e 0 
guity existed concerning the precise nature mity Yod 
jects presented in either. Ss’ scores for confor! ersuad 
based on the number of objects each S wee Pe whet 
to indicate had occurred on the “Town A’ “ows B 
in fact they had been presented on the BE 
slide, or vice versa, es of va t 
Each S checked a list containing the nari pjer 
ous objects and indicated in a space next ae 
whether it was in Place A or Place B. The a retu t 
stituted bogus lists for the genuine ones a repres i 
these to the Ss. Each bogus list purported firme! n 
the responses of the other S, and discon uld rambo 
items of his own list. Conformity scores pA which 
from 0 to 4, depending upon the extent 
accepted the bogus report. 


TABLE 1 
N 
Sumatry or Conroraaty, n ACHIEVEME ja 
INDEPENDENCE TRAINING SCORES F! 
Four Groups or SUBJECTS 


m, AN? 
HE 


Pe 
p 
n Indek ri 
Conform- Achieve raini”! 
ity men! 
Group eS EE P 
M| SD|M]|SP]| — 6? 
6.92 | * 
Early Independence training |.600l1.075 |8.7 (2.28 ra 
High n Achievement 11] 6-87 | ° 
Early Independence training |.750| .887 2.2 |2- 6 
Low n Achievement 65! 8.62 
Late Independence training |.875| .991 |8.9 |4- 2 36 
High n Achievement 1.90 10.0! 
Late Independence training /2.40/1.350 [3.3 |1- 
Low n Achievement 


EE ——————— rs 
zac 
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D r 
inde ie upon whether the Ss’ scores for age of 
i a training and for n Achievement fell above 
Se ok aa aeaa values of the two measures, they 
pedis te to one of four cells: early or late inde- 

fc in combination with high or low n 
Een E: resented in Table 1 are summary 
MEE AN ee of the Winterbottom, n Achieve- 
was empio, “ ormity measures. An analysis of variance 
oe yy to determine the significance of differ- 

3 F conformity among cells. 

169), a discussed by Dixon and Massey (1, p. 152, 

is ee out to determine whether the low n 
cae ae ate independence training cell indicated 
Portlonsect rmity than the other cells combined pro- 

y, i.e., weighted one third each. 


RESULTS 


Re: 
Ter of the analysis of variance of the con- 
correlation of are presented in Table 2. A biserial 
n Achieve: of .214 was found between measures of 
telationshin in and independence training. This 
in conira. : not statistically significant ( > .10), 
to expectatio: i - 
nd’s A A ns derived from McClel 
e signi ‘ 

tween hi aapt relationship demonstrated be- 
replication chievement and conformity serves as 
telationshi of McClelland’s earlier findings. The 
raining aa indicated between independence 
pothesis conformity substantiates the second 

: othesi 
ititas III was supported. The g test 
Ba a, the greatest conformity occurred 
itions of low n Achievement, late 


inde 
Pendence training (p < .05). n Achievement 


THE 
SCALE VALUES OF STATEMENTS OF ATTITUDE TOWA 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CONFORMITY SCORES 
CLASSIFIED BY THE VARIABLES n ACHIEVEMENT 
AND AGE OF INDEPENDENCE TRAINING 


Sum of 
Source Squares df | F $ 
Independence train- .9264 | 1 | 6.728 | <.05 
ing 
n Achievement .7013 | 1 | 5.093 | <.05 
Interaction .4727 | 1 | 3.433 | N.S. 
Error 4.4072 | 32 


and relative age of independence training in con- 
current operation seem thus to have a synergistic 
effect regarding conformity behavior. When an 
individual falls in the lower half of both measures, 
he tends to conform to a greater extent than when 
in the lower half of either measure alone. 
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RD THE LAW AFTER, 


A 25-YEAR INTERVAL 


JOHN E. MILHOLLAND 
University of Michigan 


i VALIDITY of any measurement depends in 
Strument on the constancy of the measuring in- 
Ment of In the domain of attitudes, measure- 
Btoups, p change or of comparative standing of 
Used at Pt ete that the scale mean the same when 
irect ee times and/or with different groups. 

Ourse, p est of this requirement is available, of 
the ata ut an indirect approach is illustrated by 
5 reported here. 

m Psycho of 1956, 37 students in a graduate class 
An scali ological statistics were assigned an exercise 

W. S by the Method of Successive Intervals 
Peale of eee statements were taken from the 

Y Daniel itude Toward the Law (4) constructed 
Of an att Katz at Chicago in 1930. As the result 
On the erthought, the scale values of the items 

Wo occasions were compared. The product- 


moment coeflicients of correlation were .98 for 
Form A of Katz’s scale, .99 for Form B. There are 
20 statements in each form of the scale. 

These high correlations are particularly interest- 
ing because the 1956 procedures did not duplicate 
those of 1930. Katz used the Method of Equal- 
Appearing Intervals (5), rather than Successive 
Intervals; and 11 piles, whereas the 1956 scaling 
was done with 9 piles. The 1956 data were re- 
analyzed! by the Method of Equal-Appearing 

Jations between item scale 


Intervals, and the corre 
values were again .98 for Form A, .99 for Form B. 


The correlation between the two solutions for the 
1956 data was .99 for each form. 


1Dr. Sam Komorita suggested the re-analysis and 


carried it out. 
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Apparently, the 1956 perception of a University 
of Michigan graduate student as to favorableness 
of a statement toward law enforcement is not 
different, in a statistical sense, from that of a 1930 
University of Chicago graduate student. Also, the 
close correspondence between solutions by the 
Method of Successive Intervals and the Method 
of Equal-Appearing Intervals makes it seem hardly 
justifiable to use the more elaborate procedures of 
the former. These generalizations, however, might 
not apply to other kinds of attitudes—it may be 
that the scale of Attitude Toward the Law is 
peculiarly stable. Hovland and Sherif (3), how- 
ever, report a correlation of .96 between values of 

Attitude Toward the Negro (2) items scaled about 
20 years apart. 


Joux E. MILHOLLAND 
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MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS IN THE VIOLATION OF A PROHIBITION 


DON L. KIMBRELL AND ROBERT R. BLAKE 


University of Texas 


ONFORMING to a sign 
shown to be greater when the sign is “strong” 


tion and fewer with knowledge of violations by 


Polansky, and Lippitt have 
similar results for violation of 


EXPERIMENTAL DEsIcn 


The experiment was Presented to 90 college Ss 
as a study of taste preference, 


Description of the Test Situation 


Two Ss, an accomplice and an informed S, 
came to the laboratory at the same time. After 
eating crackers, Ss were told that there would be 
one other part of the experiment in which they 
would participate. Then they were requested to 
step into the hall to wait until E called them. 
The period was about three minutes. A stimulus 
sign was placed above the drinking fountain in the 
hall. The printed sign read, “Do not use this 
fountain.” During the waiting period, the in- 
formed S either conformed to the sign, or violated 
it by drinking. For control conditions he was not 
present. 


Induction of Thirst 


Three degrees of thirst were induced. 
thirst was created by feeding six crc ont 
treated with Mexican hot sauce and bellado?, 
Three untreated crackers were used to H ed 108 
weak thirst. A puzzle problem was emp was 
evaluating frequency of drinking when th! 
not manipulated, 


RESULTS 


Violation with Degrees of Thirst that 
s 


; a as w: 
Inspection of row totals in Table 1 shopov 
violation increases with the conditions © 20 5 


to increase thirst. Whereas none of os of 2 
under the no thirst condition violated, 
TABLE 1 s OF ont 
Critica Ss? RESPONSES to THE REACTION: EFS 
INFORMED PARTICIPANT AND TO VARIOUS ZA 
OF INDUCED THIRST pei 
Informed S tal B 
— ir! 
Drinks Does Not Drink Thi 
Degree of — o ODO 
Thirst Critical 5 Critical S pE 
alee = ja. Ny 
inks 
Drinks Not Drinks Not Drinks pri 
Drink Drink 4 
Strong 9 1 7 3 1 15 
Weak 5 5 0 10 0? 
Non in- 0 0 +o 10 
duced 
Total by 14 16 7 23 
informed 
S 


MOTIVATIONAL Factors IN PROHIBITION VIOLATION 


or x 
sE Pag m violated under the strong thirst 
tions atin A weak thirst condition, with 5 viola- 
stoner of p i Ss, or 25 per cent, elicited a larger 
The xê of Bam than the no thirst condition. 
nie S 5 for these differences (2 df) is sig- 
for continuj eyond the 01 level. Yates’ correction 
inuity was applied to x° values. 


Violati y , 
ation with Social Properties of Background 


Cc 

eaen oTi totals demonstrate that more violations 
an when Pe e S sees another person violating 
e prohibitie sees another person conforming to 
Violations eee Fourteen of 30 responses were 
only seven an. the confederate violated, whereas 
ederate conf 0 were violations when the con- 
-62 and me a The x? for this difference is 
05 level? Co df, approaches significance at the 
ose under mpited for the two thirst conditions, 
occur, the x? nich violations would be expected to 
significance at ti 4.80 and, with 1 df, approaches 
ce at the .01 level. The x? of 7.20 (1 df) 


or the > 

which se thirst condition, the condition in 

thirsty, is s neither intensely thirsty nor not 
„Sty, is significant beyond the .01 level. Under 


1S conditi = 
ta the action of the confederate has 
influence on the Ss’ behavior. 


Viola i 

tion as a Joi 

a oint Function of Social P: i 
nd Degree of Thirst d ene 


The 2 
X? of 1.63 for the interaction between social 


ackgrou 
Nificant ne aag strength motivation is not sig- 
» Indicating that there is no complex inter- 


relation, F3 
ship between the two variables. The higher 


THRE 
E ACHIEVEMENT MO’ 


TIVE AND TASK PERFORMANCE: A REP 
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frequency of violations associated with increased 
thirst is independent of higher frequency associ- 
ated with the behavior of the other person in the 
situation. Both factors, therefore, are important 
determinants of readiness to act against a pro- 
hibition. 


SUMMARY 


Ninety students who served as Ss understood 
that they were participating in an experiment in 
the field of taste, when the factor under investiga- 
tion was behavior relative to a prohibition. The 
drive varied was thirst, the prohibited action was 
drinking water from a fountain, and the social 
background was perceived conformity or violation 
of the prohibition by another person. Behavior 
produced by a physiological drive of given strength 
is shown to be determined partly by the properties 
of the drive and partly by other properties of the 
situation which are social in character and which 
are not intrinsically related to the drive. 
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LICATION 


ROBERT C. BIRNEY 
Amherst College 


HE . 
T findings reported here grew out of an 


e 

achieve i to replicate previous research on the 
telationshin' motive (n Ach), in which a positive 
Simple g Ip had been reported between n Ach and 
Positive il tasks. Lowell (5) demonstrated a 
Speed te v atiöship between n Ach scores and @ 
Showed th of simple addition, while French 

tution tase same relationship using a digit-substi- 
€ intent Fit a population of officer candidates. 
S Possib] of the study was to repeat as precisely 
di le the original conditions of Lowell. The 


culti, ; 
aaa encountered in effecting this replication 
tthy of report. 


F METHOD 
ou 


r 
Male Ss eho were used. Group 1 consisted of 24 
Psycholo, © volunteered from the introductory class in 
BY in which the investigator was an instruc- 


tor. The investigator served as E. Group 2 consisted of 
21 male Ss from the investigator's class, with another 
faculty member well known to the students as Z.? For 
neither of these groups were Lowell’s results confirmed. 
A re-examination of his original work brought out the 
fact that Lowell at the time of his study had been a 
graduate student experimenting with Ss from a sister 
institution. Similarly, French was apparently unknown 
to her Ss before the experiment. Accordingly, it seemed 
that a closer replication of Lowell's conditions de- 
tudent Æ. Group 3 consisted of 21 male Ss 
from one 0! es, but the E was an 
honor student? 


male Ss from the introductory 


riter is indebted to Professor Robert Grose 


as F for this group. 
indebted to Gary Kirshbaum for his 


Groups 3 and 4. 


1 The w 
for his assistance 
2 The writer is 
assistance aS E for 
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TABLE 1 


EFFECT OF EXPERIMENTER, INSTRUCTIONS, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE on ADDITIONS AND Dicit- 
SugstituTion Tasks (Lowell’s original findings 
included for comparison) 


Faculty E Student E Rowell 
Group G l | (5) 
Toup 1/Group 2 Group 3 Group 4| (N = 
Ve |WV= 1 (V=| (N= 40) 
24) 21) 21) 22) 
Mean Additions 
High n Ach 146.5 |133.3 157.8" | 149.1 157.4 
N 14 1 11 9 19 
Low n Ach 149.0 /136.1 130.7 | 127.8 | 130.6 
N 10 10 10 12 21 
Mean Digit-Substi- 
tution 
High n Ach 260.6 |218.9 281.0% | 255.23 
N 14 1 11 9 
Low n Ach 266.0 |218.0 234.1 | 223.7 
N 10 10 10 12 
Total Group Means 
n Ach 5.54 | 49°] 4.57] 097 
Additions 147.5 134.5 145.0 | 137.0 143.3 
Digit-Substitution |262.7  |a1g.5¢ 258.6 | 236.6 


® High n Ach performance reliably greater than Low’s at .05 
level. 

» Reliably greater than Groups 3 and 4 at the .01 level. 

° Reliably greater than Group 3 at the .05 level, Group 4 at the 
.01 level. 

4 Reliably less than Groups 1 and 3 at the .05 level. 


was administered followed by 
i ask (sum- 


The second portion of this session is devoted to per- 
formance on two tasks which are enlarged eine of 
two typical intelligence test items. Both are speed 
tests, and both represent abilities which have ke 
consistently tested in IQ tests. My Purpose is to com- 
pare your performance on them, and to take the first 
steps in research to see whether or not longer samples 
of these behaviors might be more diagnostic than the 
shorter versions now in use, Put your name on the 
booklets when you receive them. . . . Before we pass 
the first booklet out, however, let me say that unless 
you do your very best on these tasks I cannot make 

good use of the results, so please give it all you have, 


Group 4 was told to read the printed instructions, which 
described the task and its timing, and then they were 


3 The pictures used were: TAT 7BM, TAT 8 BM, 
the inventors (see p 100, 6), the printers, (used by 
Lowell), and the college class, #21, and office, #17, 
from Birney (1). 


Rosert C. BIRNEY 


set to work (“neutral” instructions). “Neutral 
structions were used with Group 4 to explore the na 
of the n Ach-performance task relationships W 
minimal cue conditions. 


RESULTS 


A 1. 
The results for all groups appear in Table 


A direct comparison with Lowell’s results is 
Such a comparison is impossible for French 3a t 
since her results are reported as mean improvê jons: 
scores between control and experimental ses% 

Two main findings appear. First, the mean m 
score is significantly greater with the facu Dih 
than with the student E. Second, Group 3, ition 
is the group closest to Lowell’s original condi n 
provides a precise replication of his resu n the 
Group 4 high and low n Ach differ reliably ition 
Digit-Substitution task but not on the A e task 
A comparison of total group means for 2 tash 
show no group differences on the Addition rou 
but Group 2 drops reliably below the other 8 


on the Digit-Substitution task. 


Discussion the 


In regard to the effects of the Es uP m the 
Ach score, the faculty persons with whom et tin 
had associated in classroom (achievement) a g 
appear to have had the effect of arousing pi “ 
in Ss who were not motivated to perform ` ith 
the tasks. This interpretation is consiste pion 
McClelland’s theory of imagery determi", 3 
that the presence of achievement image", ev" 
Story is due in part to the strength of the # 194) 
ment cues in the story writing situation (6 and 
Had the higher n Ach scores for Groups ct net 
reflected greater motivation we would Pi n a 
two groups to outperform Groups 3 an over 
tasks, but they did not do so. In fact, the ara 
level of performance on the tasks 5 com tio” 
across the four groups, and data for the AG), 
task are erie with the findings of Lowe joss 

The results for Group 3 constitutes i e 
Teplication of Lowell’s findings. Here 4 st ut i 
arouses far less achievement imagery: forh? gt 
occurrence of such imagery predicts Pe?" pel? 
on the tasks Successfully. Previous reseat” ys g 
ing n Ach to performance tasks of the tYP ag o) 
here has not involved the use of a faculty ipilit i 
close association with the Ss. The possi 
thus Suggested that an Æ effect has been k 
in many previous studies without sufi a 
Preciation of its role, nt? 

_ Two further aspects of the data wa ean 

tion. First, Group 4 shows no drop in ™ sed pe 
performance despite “task” as OPP gre oy 
“achievement arousal” instructions berte of 
tasks. Similar findings have been TEP Ay » aot 
French (3) and Johnston (4). Appar? aro 
Some populations the difference between ect 
and task instruction conditions has little 


y 


~ 


THE ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE AND TasK PERFORMANCE 


Perfor 
ew con Second, Group 2 shows a consider- 
Eiaon aee on the Digit-Substi- 
ment ima espite a substantial level of achieve- 
ORS eet This group was run at 11:00 A.M. 
their E A tcl gee in May. Analysis of 
- st spn i task performance, which 
sliws: a te e end of the hour-long test session, 
Cais Len an performance of 8.6 letters below 
toD 1 om T first trial, and 24.4 letters below 
toward the ¢ 7 last four trials, the sharp drop 
ower eel A = the hour accounting for the 
Wo Aaa 
dings A explanations for the general 
Scores from a explored. The difference in n Ach 
kieta n faculty Es to the student E might 
eing process T scorer set, since these data were 
Possibility a a they were obtained. This 
eac ous s checked by selecting seven Ss from 
ch sera marha within one point on total n 
a ae, Bri matin the stories, and scoring 
reliability f knowledge of their source. Scorer 
indicatin or the scores of the 28 Ss is +.86 (tho), 
set, "S no large or systematic shifts in scorer 


As nen 
iage of Possibility is that the achievement 
Indices of a tained by the faculty Es contains 
Might be oa iety or fear of failure which in turn 
o owing ew to the performance measures. 
affective sj ate (2), an analysis was made of the 
Categories a (positive or negative) of the various 
Work sug fs the n Ach scoring system. Clark’s 
of Rega that persons characterized by fear 
Write Storie nd achievement anxiety might tend to 
Careful ai dominated by negative categories. A 
sl alysis of the stories of Groups 1 and 2 


ow no 
ca `; . . . 
Bteater ane distributions that might imply 


TWO COMPONENT: 
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The present results thus imply, first, that sub- 
sequent research in this area should give careful 
attention to the experimenter-subject relationship, 
and second, that this relationship may profitably 
be taken as an independent variable. 


SUMMARY 


Efforts to repeat the work of Lowell and French 
showing a positive relationship between achieve- 
ment motivation and striving behavior are de- 
scribed. Two groups in which the E was a faculty 
member known to the students failed to reproduce 
the earlier results, Substitution of a student E 
resulted in good replication of the findings of 
Lowell and of French. 
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S OF ASSUMED SIMILARITY? 


ELIZABETH ALFERT 
University of California 


A 


ME. § 
F EnS in social perception developed 
f Assumed y by Cronbach et al. (2) is the one 
COMparing Similarity (AS) which is derived by 
Prediction $ person’s self description with his 
9 has re of the self description of others. Fiedler 
'Stance garded AS as a measure of psychological 

Sciometric a has used it in connection Wi 

and dyna ES to investigate the structure 
a (Ofo ics of social groups (e.g-, 4)- Rudin et 
Series of ba AS scores to be consistent from One 
ems to another and considered Assumed 


The 

Pallachey when is greatly indebted to Dr. Egerton L. 

ten Collectio o made this study possible by permitting 

tibuted mac of data in his classes, and who has con- 
uch valuable advice and criticism. 


independent of the psychol 0 
of the items used, for which a global index 


rovide a satisfactory score. 


cesses involve 


possibility has been ci 


g ts to others may not be a homo- 


but may involve two different 
predispositions: a predisposition to attribute 

ideal self and self coincide (ideal- 
and one to attribute traits in 
differ (ideal-discrepant traits). 
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If this could be established, Assumed Similarity 
would have to be considered a complex mental 
set, and an individual’s global Assumed Similarity 
score would be a function of the relative number of 
ideal-congruent and ideal-discrepant items in the 
sample of items used. ae 
In order to test whether Assumed Similarity 
scores are dependent on item content, the hypoth- 
esis is examined that ideal-congruent traits and 
ideal-discrepant traits are attributed to others to a 
different degree, by comparing individuals’ mean 
Assumed Similarity scores for ideal-congruent 
traits (AS.) with their mean Assumed Similarity 
(ASa). It may 
also be of interest to see whether individuals’ 
AS, scores can be predicted from their ASy scores, 
and the relationship between AS. and ASq scores 


A person who attributes his ideal-congruent and 
ideal-discrepant traits to others in equal degree 


1.00. A ratio 
smaller than 1.00 indicates that ideal-congruent 


an individual’s ASa/AS, 
fairly consistent attitude and whether it is deter- 
mined to any extent 
number of ideal-congruent traits), 

hypothesis, thus, holds that there is a 
correlation between the amount 
ency and the ratio of ASa/AS,. 


A further 
Significant 
of ideal-self congru- 


METHOD 


motivational factors of the perce 

Two experimental groups of 
Group A, an adult extension class group of 27 people, 
and Group B, an undergraduate class group of 13 stu- 
dents. The students were unacquainted with each other 
at the time of the study. The stimulus persons to be 
described were members of the group, homogeneous 
as to race and social class, and they alternated in sex. 
Six stimulus persons were used for Group A, twelve 
persons for Group B. 

The trait list used for Group B was constructed from 
Murray’s set of personality variables (7), the 20 needs 
and five of the general attributes, choosing a trait 
name or attitude pertaining to a certain need and 
pairing it with an adjective of opposite meaning. A 
similar but less systematic list of 20 opposite traits had 
been used for Group A. Item pairs such as forcefyl— 


‘iver. 
mixed sex were used: 


ELIZABETH ALFERT 


iy 
gentle, light-hearted—serious, spontaneous—self-o! 
trolled are examples of pairs used. ved: 

Each siudent fa Group A and Group B war 

(a) to check the trait list of opposite pairs, Ek you 
in each trait pair the one which would descri guess 
better; (b) to check the list, according to aoe them 
as several specific individuals would check it a self 
selves; (c) to check the list descriptive of yo! 
ideal, how you would ideally like to be. d betwee! 

In Group B, an additional task was adde heck the 
steps 1 and 2. Each student was asked to € other 
list so as to describe, according to his guess 
Specific individuals in the class. 


Procedure for Scoring ; difieren? 
AS has usually been scored by finding thes n of 05 
between S’s self-description and S's prediera here 
self-description, but since a dichotomy is invo et wee? 
AS is expressed in terms of icorrespondeee s 5 sell 
S's self-description and his prediction 0! 
description, zno guon TA 
1. AS,, the global Assumed Similarity ne tte 
computed for each individual by summatng t 
Spondences between description of self an item an 
dicted trait of the stimulus person for all i timul¥ 
for all Persons, dividing by the number ol A 
persons and by the number of items. calculat A 
2. An AS, score for each individual sa “and w 
by summating correspondences between Se II pe pe 
predicted trait of the stimulus person for, a y F 
and for all ideal-congruent items, dividing pè 
number of stimulus persons and by the n ed 
ideal-congruent items. compie 
3. An ASa score for each individual was pd t 
by Summating correspondences between eal pet he 
Predicted trait of the stimulus person Fe Y of 
and for all ideal-discrepant traits, diidini y oP g 
number of stimulus persons and by the base" of 
ideal-discrepant items. AS,, AS, and ASH Fictio® 
the description of O rather than on the pr g 
O's responses are similarly calculated. the aver 
AS, can be considered as the AS score tor to whee 
ideal-congruent trait or the percentage of ted, wee 
the average ideal-congruent trait is attribu jscreP* 
ASa is the AS Score for the average ideal- 
trait. 


08 


Resutrs d froh 
Ideal-self Congruency in Group A gen Pd 
40 to 85 per cent, with a mean of 62 per mea d 
in Group B from 36 to 84 per cent, with Pa ef us 

Per cent. Agreement as to which ™ anim? g 
the trait pair was the ideal varied from u” divid? 
acceptance of one to about equally re 
opinions, depending on the item pair- aits ri 

Hypothesis 1, Ideal-congruent t" nt the 
attributed to others to a different ext o A 
ideal-discrepant traits. Mean scores for betw ne 
ASua are given in Table 1. The deed 000 aye 
individuals? AS. and ASq was calculate ted: Ti 
significance of the mean difference tes, ni Ciy 
difference between AS. and ASa is a ro 
beyond the .001 level of confidence, in t 


| 
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tio », 5 oe 
ton a T T sepion as well as in the descrip- 
level was a o signifcant difference at the .05 
based on ae for Group B between AS scores 
tion.) Roe yar and AS scores based on descrip- 
ireen He, ape s global AS falls somewhere 
with greate a and ASa score, approaching ASe 
evident th: oe congruency. It thus seems 
influences p e psychological content of the item 
assumed, e extent to which similarity is 
Th FE 
a itiş epee influence of the general desir- 
e group) rait (as determined by the opinion of 
others was als the attribution of one’s traits to 
and h pai checked. Item pairs in Group A 
trans St, been divided into two sets, 10 
unanimous ET for which the group was 
the pair EN most unanimous as to which of 
item pairs f e desirable trait, and 10 “neutral” 
group agred. which less than two thirds of the 
‘ound that th = to the desirable trait. It was 
items out of apie number of ideal-congruent 
extreme one e ten was six in Group A for the 
and seven = men as well as for the neutral ones, 
neutral items aor B in extreme as well as in 
&eneral pam 2 shows that AS rises with the 
ough, tet ig ility of the trait. To some extent, 
aS desirable raits considered most unanimously 
cal-congrue may also be the ones among the 
Considered ie traits which are subjectively 
Significance E most desirable ones. When the 
a Sic, of the mean difference between ASe 
Was seen i tested in the neutral trait pairs, it 
tion of a the difference between the attribu- 
traits ne eal-congruent and ideal-discrepant 
Group a Still significant, ¢ = 3.15 (p < .01) for 
ce pee = 2.30 (p < .05) for Group B. 
and AS, w. er coefficient of .08 between ASe 
“efficient as found for Group A and a rank order 
are not gi of .16 for Group B. The correlations 
i ignificant at the .05 level. Though this 


fing 

ns d 

independent not prove that the variables are 
exi , it suggests that whatever association 


yes them is weak. 
Signi S a 2. The ASa/ASe ratio was not 
Self con y correlated with the amount of ideal- 
ties Asn _ A rank order coefficient of -10 
ound for Say and ideal-self congruency Was 
AS for Grown m A and a rank order coefficient of 
With hid oe B. Plotted data show that people 
Wete ama medium, or low ideal-self congruency 
rati, “Wally likely to have a certain ASa/ASe 


In 

2 nie to examine whether the ASa/ASe ratio 
Consistent ASe and ASa are indicative of fairly 
a within the individual, some of 
reliabilitn: were checked. In Group A, split- 
Yo for id ity was .64 for ideal-congruent items, 
ability eal-discrepant items, across-person reli- 

Was .57 for ASe, .54 for ASa and .58 for 


e 
half 


TABLE 1 
MEAN ASSUMED SIMILARITY SCORES FOR 
JpEAL-CONGRUENT AND IDEAL- 
DiscREPANT TRAITS 


Group and Task | wv | AS. |as] e | USES 
Group A predic- 

tion 27 | .64 | .46 | 4.8 < .001 
Group B predic- i 

tion 13 | -74 | -47 | 4.9 < .001 
Group B descrip- z 

tion 13 | .71 | -46 | 5.2 | p < .001 

TABLE 2 


MEAN ASSUMED SIMILARITY SCORES FOR 10 
EXTREME AND 10 NEUTRAL TRAIT PAIRS 


n AS AS 
Category of Trait (Group A) (Group B) 


Ideal-congruent, unanimously 
considered desirable traits .65 87. 

Ideal-congruent traits of neu- 
tral items 60 65 

Ideal-discrepant traits of neu- 
tral items 49 Sa 

Ideal-discrepant, unanimously 
.40 .33 


considered undesirable traits 


gs | 

$5 | — GROUP A (n=27) 

A ---- GROUP B (n=13) 

o | 

3 

fA | 

a? 

3! i fe gS 
oo ag So is 20 


o 25s 5 à 75 
RATIO ASd/ASc 

Fic. 1. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL 

Ratios oF ASa/ASe 


ASq/ASc. In Group B, slightly different item pairs 
were used, the number of item pairs increased from 
20 to 25, and the number of stimulus persons 
increased from six to twelve. Across-item reliability 
was .86 for jdeal-congruent items and .45 for 
ideal-discrepant items. ‘Among the 25 items, the 
mean number of ideal-discrepant items was seven 
so that split-half reliability in the latter case 
could not have been expected to be very high. 
Across-person reliability for Group B was .97 for 
ASe, -86 for ASa and .93 for the ASa/ASe ratio. 
It seems that the ASa/ASe ratio is indicative of 
fairly consistent attitudes. Fig. 1 shows that the 
ASa/ASe distributions in groups A and B are of 
very similar appearance, with a mean of .72 for 
Group A, and ‘64 for Group B. Only three individ- 
uals out of 40 had ratios greater than 1. 


Discussion 
‘There appears to be a general tendency for 
persons to perceive their ideal-congruent traits in 
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others to a greater extent than their ideal-discrep- 
ant traits. When individuals face unknown mem- 
bers of their group, they have a definite opinion as 
to how they compare to them and in general they 
feel themselves more alone in traits they consider 
Ings. 
e 5 on the prediction of O’s Tesponses 
alone might have been interpreted as S’s belief 
that O would be unlikely to attribute undesirable 
traits to himself, but since very similar results are 
derived regardless of whether AS is based on the 
description of O or on the prediction of O’s re- 
sponses, it seems that S does not make much 
distinction between predicting O’s Tesponses and 
perceiving O. Both probably are a function of 
perceiving O in some relation to the self image. 
The way others are perceived depends to a large 
extent on (a) the self image, the amount of ideal- 
self congruency or self-esteem, (b) the assumption 
that others are similar to oneself, (c) the linear 
relationship between desirability of the trait and 
the amount of assumption of similarity, and (d) the 
ASa/AS, ratio, the person’s particular disposition 
to use different standards for attributing his 
ideal-congruent and his ideal-discrepant traits, 
Since the stimulus is ambiguous, judgment of 
strangers could be considered as a projective 
method, and extreme AS4/ASe scores at either 
end might be taken as signs of maladjustment. 
People who are unable to see others as sharing 
their short-comings may suffer from feelings of 
inferiority. On the other hand, the rare cases who 
are extreme in predominantly seeing their short- 
comings in strangers rather than their good 
qualities, probably use this as ego defense or 
compensation mechanism. It seems likely that 
they felt the discrepancies between self and ideal 
so intensely that they had to compensate for them 
in order to maintain equilibrium. Klein and 
Schlesinger (6) have discussed the role of percep- 
tion for maintaining equilibrium. 

Zimmerman (10) showed that discrepancy 
between self and ideal may not indicate conflict. 
The present results for Hypothesis 2 indicated 
that ideal-self congruency does not influence the 
ASa/AS, ratio; it seems that traits discrepant 
from the ideal can be accepted by the ego, and 
only if such discrepancies become unacceptable to 
the ego do people attribute ideal-congruent traits 
to a lesser extent than ideal-discrepant traits in 
order to re-establish equilibrium. Rogers (8) sees 
adjustment related to the correspondence between 
self and ideal. Considering ASa/AS. scores in 
addition to ideal-self congruency might provide a 
better method for judging adjustment, since 

adding this measure would not only indicate a 
person’s ideal-self discrepancies but also show how 
he reacts to them. It would be interesting to see 
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whether extreme AS4/AS, scores are associated 
with certain maladjustments and whether there 
would revert such ratios towards the ome 
tendency. Maladjustment has often been if é 
sidered a disturbance in interpersonal relations 
how a person perceives others and how he percel ht 
himself within the framework of his group mig! 
be a way of measuring it. 


SUMMARY 


F 0 
1. Ideal-congruent traits are attributed Z 
others to a greater extent than ideal-discrep 
traits. t 
2. Assuming similarity for ideal-congrurt 
traits and assuming similarity for ideal-disct ty 
traits are two separate attitudes and deter 
the global AS score. ine 
3 Tdealseli congruency does not deier 
the relationship between attributing ideal-co 
ent and ideal-discrepant traits to others. «cations 
4. Central tendency and clinical implic 
of extreme cases are discussed. 
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NEUROTICISM, EXTRAVERSION, AND 


THE PERCEPTION OF THE VERTICAL! 
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piin studies of the relationship 
involving th personality factors and various tasks 
in and hi e perception of the upright (5), Wit- 
personalit: : per conclude that the relevant 
der kek > es racteristics can “be reviewed un- 
Telation is Ges the nature of the individual’s 
People), the is environment (including other 
and strivin ay which he manages his impulses 
of himself” (7 and the kind of conception he has 
the relatio fing This present study deals with 
ability to nship between (a) a simple test of 
Sence of eat the upright when, in the ab- 
the body r frame of reference, the angle of 
the per self must be used as a reference, and 
veon alily traits Neuroticism and Extra- 

y Boum O oe These traits were selected 
actors ae 0, as representing the two main 
traversion-I hie tbe personality domain. Ex- 

itkin’s ae roversion appears to be similar to 
Second and heading, and Neuroticism to his 
at these in perhaps his third. Let us now look 

Neuroti more detail. 
to as a This trait, perhaps better referred 
Accept or “com instability, implies inability to 
and lack r: control one’s impulses and strivings 
self-depreca insight leading to anxiety, tension and 
Poor inte tion. These characteristics suggest 

in’s mete a of the self, or “weak ego.” Wit- 
on these ta indicate that persons who are high 
Tate in th euirotic tendencies tend to be inaccu- 
dings par perception of the upright. Witkin’s 
€xpectatio re consistent with a common sense 

e usual é that a neurotic person, deprived of 
one on cues upon which every- 
o adapt ti in his normal life, would be less able 

er the imself to the use of somatic cues only, 
ments A E circumstances of these experi- 
Scoring hi erefore, Hypothesis 1 is that persons 
Upright rit on a test of neuroticism perceive the 
Neurolicics, accurately than persons scoring low m 

‘qulicism. 

Pahl ca By extraver 
‘imate orientation towards one’s en- 
tiveness a; a opposed to social reserve, introspec- 
quite th nd self-sufficiency. This dimension is not 

e same as Witkin’s “passivity-activity” 


sjon We 


1 > 
of was report is based on work done at the University 
arahall Australia, The authors thank Dr. A. 
Riran cee his assistance in the planning and admin- 
ion of the perceptual testing. 


relation to the environment, but we should expect 
the extravert to be more dependent on his envir- 
onment, and therefore more “passive” in Witkin’s 
sense than the introvert. Consequently, extraverts 
would be relatively unprepared to handle the 
environment by means of cues emanating from 
themselves rather than from the environment. 
Thus, Hypothesis 2 is that persons scoring high on 
extraversion perceive the upright less accurately than 
those scoring high on introversion. 


METHOD 

Personality Test 
For convenience, & group-administered test, the 
Cattell 16 PF, was used to test neuroticism and extra- 
version-introversion: Factor C, “Emotional Stability 
or Ego-Strength versus General Neuroticism,” was used 
cism and Factor H, “Adventurous 


to measure neuroti 

Cyclothymic versus Inherent Withdrawn Schizothy- 
mic,” to measure extraversion-introversion.? The test 
was scored in accordance with the norms published in 


the manual (1). 


Spatial Orientation Apparatus 
The equipment, consisting of a tilting chair and a 
luminous rod, was adapted from that described in (4). 
The chair was mounted on a length of tubing so that it 
could be turned in a vertical plane to the horizontal on 
either side, and the angle of tilt was measured by a 
protractor at the rear. The subject’s position in the 
chair was kept constant by the use of shoulder pads, 
head rest, foot slots and a handle in the middle to keep 
the hands in a fixed position. 
The rod was 39 inches long and situated five feet 
in front of the subject (S). From a handle operated 
behind the chair the rod could be turned in the vertical 
Jane through any angle. It was illuminated by a series 
of small globes shining through a narrow slit along the 
the rod. 
The testing was carried out ina 
source of light being the illumination from 


dark room, the only 
the rod. 


Subjects and Experimental Set 

‘The experimenter (E) administered the 16 PF to all 
Psychology Į students in one of their regular laboratory 

2 The traits included in the neurotic pole of Factor G 
“Jacking in frustration tolerance, changeable, 
general emotionality, evasive, neurotically 
fatigued, and worrying.” On the extraverted pole of 
Factor H the traits are “gregarious sociability, adven- 
turous, bold, having marked interest in the opposite 
sex, frivolous, strong artistic or sentimental interests, 


abundant emotional response.” 
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are 
showing 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN ERROR IN PERCEIVING THE VERTICAL WITH Bopy TILTED AT VARIOUS ANGLES 
| | Tilted Right | Tilted Left 
i x | ; > z rage 
oe | | 28° | 42° | 90° | Average | 28° | 4 | 90° | Average | 
| | 0 7.0 
i | 3.7 | 6.0 | 10.0 6.6 3.6 | 68 | 11. 38 
High C factor 26 . | 5 > | 53 9.4 
Low C fasion 21 3:5 | 6.0 | 10.2 | 6.7 | a | z3, 10 1.0 
j 21 4.3 8.1 | 14.9 82; | 39 6.8 ` 53 
A 26 3.1 | 40 | 8.3 | 5S1 | 24 | 5.3 8.2 a 25 I 
cae | 1.53 3.15**  2.14* | 3.25**  2.30* 1.15 2.89 


ignificant at 0.05 level. 
** Significant at 0.01 level. 


periods. They understood that they 
test both as part of their orientation to psychology and 
as part of their course obligation to act as Ss for a 
number of student and staff research Projects. No 
mention was made at this stage of a second part of the 
research. Unbeknown to the Ss, only males were used 
and the tests were scored only on Factors C and H. 
The “middle” scorers (approximately the middle 50 
per cent) on either factor were then discarded. The E 
then approached the remaining 47 men and sought an 
appointment for their participation in another experi- 
ment. There were no refusals. The Ss were distributed 
as follows: high emotional stability (score 8-10 on C) 
26, low emotional stability (1-5) 21; extraversion 
(7-10 on H) 21, introversion (1-3) 26. They were dis- 
tributed in the four quadrants as follows: 


were taking this 


High Stable—extravert 12 
Low Stable—extravert 12 
High Stable—introvert 14 
Low Stable—introvert 9 


Before taking S into the dark roo 
some work was being done on the perception of the 
upright, and that he was interested in how well people 
ht while they were in different 
at nothing unex- 
were made to feel 
rk room, 


m, E explained that 


Procedure 


In order to alla 
“clamped” in the c 
The lights were the 


y anxiety, Ss were seated and 
hair under full lighting conditions, 
n turned off until the completion of 
the testing. The Ss were instructed as follows: 
I want you now to sit in this chair. You will be 
tilted at various angles in the vertical plane only, 
Place both hands on this handle and keep hold of it 
all the time. You need have no fear of falling as the 
chair has been specially weighted to counterbalance 
your body weight. See this rod in front of you? The 
rod lights up. When I switch it on I want you to 
tell me whether it is upright or not. By upright, I 
mean upright from the floor, not in relation to you. 
If it is upright say “It is upright.” If it is not upright 
say “It is not upright.” . p 
Once these instructions were given, E seated S in 
the chair and adjusted the head rest and shoulder pads, 


be 
F could 
making sure that S was as comfortable as he 


andle. 
and that he had both hands placed firmly on oe t 
Judgments were then made by the S while 
the following angles: 
(a) 0° Upright 
(b) 28° Right 
(c) 42° Right isht 
(d) 90° Right (h) 0° Uprigh Jace 
In each of these body positions the rod was sight 
an initial position 40° to the left of the bs it 
then adjusted by £ until 5 was satisfied tha e t 
vertical. Before S was tilted to a new ieee 
judgments were repeated three more times ‘a o 
the starting positions between 40° right an P 
The rod was moved from the starting positos 
increments, the light on the rod being SW 0 
between each move. h S was 3 
On the average, the total time for each 
minutes, with a maximum of 40 minutes. 


(e) 28° Left 

(f) 42° Left 

(g) 90° Left ; 
in 

d d 

was 

nese 

ting 

left. 

in small 


hed of 


Scoring 


i ositi 
In each case the deviations from the yendea m 
were read to the nearest degree, disregarding | Ş wer 
deviations for the four judgments by a every 
averaged in order to give a mean error score 


at each of the eight Positions. 
RESULTS f rea” 
In no case did the mean error score P resol 
1, so 0° is taken as the base for each S. 1 able A 
for the other positions are summarized in veen ia 
These results indicate no difference ag thor 
emotionally stable and unstable groups, 2. y th 


( 
Hypothesis 1 is not confirmed. If anything w 
unstable group are superior at the task strave" 
stable. Hypothesis 2 is confirmed; the Provit, 
are consistently less accurate than, the = onali, 

When the Ss falling into the four Põe into 
quadrants are compared, the nonneuro neu GAA 
verts are the most accurate and the Seni be 
extraverts the least. The difference pore lev 
two extreme groups is significant at the neuro 
for both the left and right tilts. The 0 at 


p woe a 
Introverts are also significantly more 
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than the neuroti 
otic extraverts ; r 
only). averts (on the right tilt 


DISCUSSION 


The results for emotional stabilit: 

i y appear to 
r agint those of Witkin and ore Ss 6) and 
is ‘ited sense expectation that a person who 
self ta a — ina state of conflict about him- 
capped i ation to his environment will be handi- 
judgin ee own body as a framework for 
stable i e environment. Why, then, did the less 
is te Sg as well as the more stable? It 
ut the di e to answer this from the present data, 
the fin rena cag | between our expectation and 
opinion ae could possibly be due to a mistaken 
PF test In th the meaning of Factor C on the 16 
identify thi F manual for the test (1) the authors 
Toticism ca actor with Eysenck’s General Neu- 
Garam ta it may not correspond with the 
as “lack of ics described by Witkin and associates 
sive and awareness of inner life, fear of aggres- 
these im a impulses, and poor control over 
i nite SS... accompanied by. : . considera- 
it? (5, Y, combined with diffculty in regulating 
ith P. 468). It is possible that some persons 
more A of their inner life” may appear 
such as neon stable on a personal inventory 

Paare t PF than they really are. 
toticism is 9 piam the expected results on neu- 
of the t unlikely to be explained in terms purely 
The a pe of test used to perceive the upright. 
equivalent. our test appears to be psychologically 
eries 1-a to Witkin’s tilting-room-tilting-chair 
task” in. Snn 1-b (5); i.e., it is a “field-as-a-whole 
cannot a the object of perception (the rod) 
Studies irectly related to the body. In these 
Telateq” pom performance on this type of test cor- 
icatin Bnificantly with a number of measures 
Of the Rd neuroticism, including interview ratings 

part s “anxiety versus self-assurance.” 

from the possible misinterpretation of 
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Factor C, we are at a loss to explain our results 
on neuroticism. 

The confirmation of Hypothesis 2 requires little 
comment. Evidently, Factor H which we identi- 
fied as extraversion is relevant to the ability to 
perceive the upright. Following Linton’s analysis 
of the tilting-room-tilting-chair tests (3), we make 
the suggestion that Factor H is a measure of the 
“generalized tendency to accept or reject external 
influence.” 

SUMMARY 

Forty-seven male Ss were tested on their ability 
to judge when a luminous rod was vertical, while 
they were tilted sideways in a chair within a dark 
room. It was hypothesized that persons scoring 
higher on tests of neuroticism and extraversion 
would be less accurate in perceiving the vertical 
than those scoring low on these traits. The traits 
were measured by the C and H scales respectively 
from the Cattell 16 PF questionnaire. 

No difference was found between those scoring 
high or low on neuroticism, but those scoring high 
on extraversion were significantly less accurate in 
e vertical than were those scoring low. 
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AN ADDED NOTE TO BASS 


FRED N. KERLINGER 
New York Ui niversity 


N 
I ane 1957 issue of this Journal, Messick 
terpret: ackson (2) criticized Bass’s treatment and 
Tianis ation of the data of his study of authori- 
essick. and acquiescence (1). In their criticism 
Sadin, and Jackson stated that Bass’s factor 
the l ra have an incorrect sign. They also change 
abels of the two factors Bass “extracted.” 


This of course changes the interpretation of the 
table radically. I would like to add a bit more dis- 


cord to this composition by transposing one of its 
themes to another key. 


Neither Bass nor Messick and Jackson seemed 
to have noticed—at least they said nothing about 
it—what would happen if the two axes of the 
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alleged factors were rotated. Naturally, this is all 
in statistical fun since there is not much sense to 
the original factor analysis of one correlation co- 
efficient. Two, three, or four rotations are equally 
possible and logical, depending on what you want 
the data to say. I want it to say just the opposite 
to Bass. So, if we rotate the axes 59 degrees clock- 
wise using his data in (1), (the matrix on the left is 
Bass’s original, unrotated; the one on the right is 
the rotated one) we get: 


Unrotated Rotated 
eat tr v w 
+ Acquies. Author. Acquies. Author. 
F Aed -47 F -O1 -90 
G 9 —.47 G 03: «21 
35% 65% 


Now, instead of the statement by Bass that 
““... 59 per cent of the variance of the F scale is 
accounted for by Factor I, Acquiescence, while only 
the remaining 22 per cent of the reliable variance 
of the F scale concerns Authoritarianism as found 
in Factor II, “we can say that 35 per cent of the 
variance is associated with Acquiescence and 65 per 
cent with Authoritarianism! 
Now suppose we play another game a 

Messick and Jackson’s earimtlog’ af coe e 
table. Rotating these loadings 31 degrees counter- 
clockwise (which corresponds to the rotation of 
Bass’s original table given above), we get: 


FRED N. KERLINGER | 


Unrotated Rotated 
I Y i. 
Author. Aei: Author. Acquies. 
F T, A E -90 oF 
G =.55 -47 G E 35% 


With this “solution,” we of course have the aa y 
interpretation as immediately above it, i.e» 6 r 
cent of the variance is associated with Anti | 
tarianism and 35 per cent with Acquiescenc® sig- í 
approximately Messick and Jackson’s interp" 
tion of the unrotated matrix. tated 
But notice what is common to both 10 tor 
matrices. The F scale is loaded only on one ie at 
presumably Authoritarianism. It has no int 3 
all on the other factor, presumably Acquiesc 
The G scale, on the other hand, is loaded s negr 
tially on what is perhaps Acquiescence an janis™ 
tively if only slightly loaded on Authoritar! dorm? 
This seems to land us almost back in the 
et al. lap! The analysis of one coefficient of co 
tion can get very complicated. 


rela’ 
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IS THE F SCALE IRREVERSIBLE?! 


RICHARD CHRISTIE 


Columbia University 


JOAN HAVEL 
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anD BERNARD SEIDENBERG 


a > New York 

NE of the most frequently used instru- 

ments in the area of personality and 
develope (eae measurement is the F scale 
Me A he authors of The Authoritarian 
Judicious, : ). It has not always been used 
in sonion ut many data have been collected 
Tt has bei i with it in hundreds of samples. 
cantly) with ound to be correlated (signifi- 
rab natior oe measures varying from 
(not to A ra ism (24) to Xenophobia (6) 
other re, vid Xenophilia! [22]) and with 
Teversals (ts es as diverse as Necker cube 
aggression + 5) and amount of out-group 

oe in dreams (19). 

Measure Po was designed as a covert 
e personality level of incipient 


AScistic . 

common] tendencies, although it is more 

authori Y interpreted as a measure of 
Oritarianism. 


Tec ia 
ing of ma scrutiny is the unilateral word- 
agreement — These are so phrased that 
dence a them is scored as indicative 
lascistic, Mf fascism, disagreement as non- 
Tonbach’s ost of these criticisms stem from 
Spota eye ey of earlier work on 
set and his indication of its 1m- 


Porta, 

nce j k 5 
(10, 11) in answering test or scale items 
Seneral +, Some subjects, it appears, have 


al f P 
oat to accept or reject items. 
gh this susceptibility to respond in a set 


* Thi 
te tine would not have been possible without 
ell, N, a of those cited below. Donald T. Camp- 
Publication age, and Douglas N. Jackson made pre- 
Utnisheq copies of their articles available and kindly 
> Sals : s Tentative 
of F-scale items were critically scrutinized 


ol 

aon pert Holt, Marie Jahoda, 
D Š and their advice was in large part accepted. 
Dlayey 
fi nd their 

not be fully acknowledged in a footnote. Finally, 
Daniel Clastnet, 
ulveda in 
ations 


University 


way may be indicative of a broader factor of 
acquiescence, it need not manifest itself 
uniformly. According to Cronbach, response 
set is more likely to occur when a given item 
is vague or otherwise lacking in specificity or 
is in an area with which the individual is 
unfamiliar. Such considerations are pertinent 
to many of the items in the F scale which are 
characterized by nonspecificity of referent 
and do not make sense when analyzed logically. 


RESPONSE SET AND THE F Scarr: 
SOME QUESTIONS 
uthors of The Authoritarian 


Personality gave more detail about their 
research procedures than is customary, they 
failed to anticipate all the critical questions 
that might be raised and there are explanatory 
lacunae. One of these is the failure to explain 
why F-scale items were unilaterally worded. 
This is in contrast to an earlier discussion of 
the explicit rationale for a similar wording of 
the E (Ethnocentrism)-scale items since it 
was recognized that this violated recommenda- 
s of experts on scale construction (1, p. 


Although the a 


tion 
59). 


Three of the 38 items in the original Form 78 


F scale were worded in such a fashion that 
rejection would imply fascistic tendencies 
(Nos. 12, 20, and 28: 1, Table 1 (VII), pP- 
226-227). Two of them discriminated nega- 
tively (Nos. 12 and 20) and ranked 37th and 
38th in rank discriminatory power in the item 
analysis (1, Table 3 (VID, P- 245). These 
two items were believed to be poor because 
they were “unclear or ambiguous” (1, p. 247) 
and were dropped from further revisions of the 
F scale. The third reversal (No. 28) had poor 
discriminatory power and was not included 
in subsequent revisions of the F scale. It does 
emerge worded in the opposite direction, i.e., 
in conformity with the rest of the F-scale 


items, in Form 60 A of the F scale. 
The difficulties in constructing satisfactory 
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item reversals of the F scale that are hinted 
at in this initial attempt are highlighted by 
four recent studies in which F-scale items were 
reversed. Correlations between the scales 
composed of reversed items and the original 
F scale (or an abridgment) indicate little 
success in constructing adequate reversed 
items. If scales composed of these reversed 
items measured “authoritarianism” defined 
as the rejection of democratically worded items 
it would be expected that the correlation 
between them and the original F scale, which 
was based upon agreement with authoritarian 
or nondemocratic statements, would approach 
+1.00—if subjects are ideologically consistent 
and the reversals are adequate. This is clearly 
not the case in these four studies. Bass found a 
correlation of but +.20 (2), Chapman and 
Campbell ones of +.17 and —.01 in two 
samples (7), Jackson, Messick, and Solley 
one of —.35 (14), and Leavitt, Hax, and 
Roche ones varying from —.66 to +.42 in 
five small samples (17).2 

Four independent studies leading to findings 
of negligible if not negative correlations 
between F scale and scales composed of 
reversals of its items must be taken seriously. 
`The lack of high positive correlations was 
attributed to the influence of response set by 
all four groups of investigators. Bass even went 
so far as to assign three-fourths of the 
“reliable” variance and 59 per cent of the total 
variance to response set (2, p. 622). This 
conclusion has been challenged by Messick 
and Jackson who pointed out that Bass 
misidentified his factors when they were 
reflected and that a factor analysis was not 
justified given the nature of Bass’ data (20). 
Although Bass acknowledged the validity 
of this criticism he still argued that acquiescent 
response set is an important component in 
results obtained with the F scale (4), as did 
his two critics. 

Such an evaluation is at least partially 
consistent with other data. Cohn (6) was one 
of the first to consider seriously the possibility 
that the F scale was in part a measure of 
acquiescent tendencies. He found a correlation 


* The sign of the correlations in these studies has 
been standardized in this discussion so that a positive 
correlation indicates consistency of content and a 
negative one a lack of relationship between the F 
scale and a reversal scale scored so that rejection of 
the items is scored as authoritarian. 
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of +.+1 between a “plus” scale of a 
items from the MMPI and an inispeon 
version of the F scale. Bass mentions m 
only positive correlations among 13 sca ee 
20 aphorisms each although the content 4 
covered by the scales varied (2, ee 
Items from these scales appear to be usec a 
scale of “social acquiescence’? which od 
ported to correlate +49, +.48, and mples 
respectively with the F scale in three W eport 
(3, p. 297). Chapman and Campbel eee 
obtaining a “rather pure” measure of eg 
set by scoring 74 questionnaire ices oe 
were balanced in positively and a 
worded direction for a general tenine 
agree. This measure was correlated W! 
F scale to the extent of +.43 (7, P 
Leavitt, Hax, and Roche cite an unpu 5 
study by Mullery in which correlatio 
tween the F scale and acceptance O 
tradictory maxims of +46, +.41, ee 
respectively were found in three small sa 
(17, p. 215). A subsequent study OY ionship 
Rogow, and Farrell (5) on the rela api 
between agreement with positive and Pest i 
aphorisms and the F scale indicated | oth 
three of four samples, agreement eee 
sets of aphorisms was significantly er we! 
with F-scale scores (positive saan ;, oF 
defined as affirming Christian, en were 
democratic values; negative aphorisr pstet 
those judged to deny these ideals). rrelat? 
found that a measure of response set CO yass% 
+.26 with the F scale (26, p. 31) among i 
students. . se O 
These findings are congruent with a He 
Newcomb (21) in the Bennington geo den” 
had heard Thorndike speak of the t amilia" 
to agree” and although he was no ga ch 
with any studies analyzing what lyze the 
was later to call response set he ana 4 d 
P.E.P. (political-economic progressivis? sgun 
in terms of this “tendency to agree” an 
that the split-half reliability on the 
scale among seniors in the class of nu be 
+.68 when scored by subtracting the PY gre? 
of disagreements from the number ° a wee? 
ments (21, p. 194). The correlation, enio 
tendency to agree as Freshmen an pdin 
was +.33 (21, p. 195). These and veer 3 
reported by Newcomb are , of a E 
interest in the present context since : io 
scale was a modification of Stagner’s P 
scale of fascist attitudes (21, p. 20)- 


plished 


mples 


a 
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Sa had actually conducted research 
This apa to agree during the 1930's. 
Ae ae has not been published but an 
tenis at : a paper given by Lorge on the 
exists (18) a psychological convention 
tonal a $ — also summarizes addi- 
Stüdies a en reliabilities of scales in these 
given res an nelly, split-half reliabilities for 
98), yt nase categories were high (.88 and 
was ftiund | unspecified positive correlation 
pense between the number of “yes” 
of statem on the Bernreuter and the number 
he se Hag on a Thurstone scale. 
Measure T. ing studies are similar in that the 
ments that sapone set is based upon state- 
they are hae J vary in the extent to which 
Words, the piguous to respondents. In other 
ounded to presence of response set is con- 
ta ee eee ee he item 
G 5 
ent ai, and Stone have used a differ- 
used true ie to measure response set. They 
Pitched con so information items in a test 
tespondents cn a level of difficulty that their 
chance scor oai not achieve better than a 
acquiescent e. he split-half reliability of an 
Tesponses, w Set, 1.¢., the number of “true” 
ound by Na +.68. (This is identical with that 
Suggests h ewcomb on the P.E.P. scale and 
Political ners about the nature of the 
On sample eres attitudes of his Benning- 
age ef al, hy A milar scale constructed by 
tfticulty i d items at a 75 per cent level of 
a result ndik the reliability was but +.09, 
uous Sens ca that “... difficult and am- 
escent set t er e required to elicit the acquit- 
Gage dal (12, p. 98, italics added). 
easures, Coh also administered, among other 
e latter ohn’s “plus” scale and the F scale. 
Cokie correlated +.44, a finding similar 
nformatio, The correlation between their 
and the = n-True (items at chance level) test 
the most Ai was +.35. This strikes us as 
Ctwveen Seine aes indication of the relationship 
hat is fr e F scale and a response set measure 
attitudinal from variance attributable to the 
Cighth of content of the items. Roughly an 
Scale wo bis variance in response to the F 
et—at S d then be attributable to response 
usual ee among studies conducted on the 
(the Pi i of American college students 
is belt Correlation obtained by Webster 
eved to be attributable to the fact that 


d 


to 


his sample was probably more intellectually 
sophisticated than members of the other 
samples reviewed). 

Although the weight of evidence indicates 
that responses to the F scale are affected by 
response set, it does not support the notion 
that response set is the primary determinant. 
The lack of consistent positive correlations 
between the F scale and reversed F scales in the 
four studies cited therefore cannot be attrib- 
uted primarily to a tendency to acquiesce. 

There are other reasons for questioning an 
attempt to equate responses to the F scale 
and acquiescent response set (2, 4). The sE 
scale correlates highly with many measures 
which are free from this artifact, e.g., the 
analysis of incomplete sentences reported in 
The Authoritorian Personality. (One of the 
oversights connected with much of the justifi- 
able methodological criticism of that research 
is that the methodologically more sophisti- 
cated work such as this has been largely 
ignored.) Another qualification should be 
apparent to anyone who has ever scored the F 
scale and observed how remarkably incon- 
sistent many people can be in their re- 
sponses—can a response set underlie such 
variability? Finally, most of us who have 
ventured outside the ivied halls have known 
individuals who emphatically endorse state- 
ments such as those embodied in the F scale. 
Yet they are not only reluctant to acquiesce to 
statements reflecting approval of any liberal 
political activity of the past quarter century 
but emphatically affirm that anyone making 
such statements is a fool if not a traitor. Among 
those who represent the quintessence of the F 
syndrome, placid agreement to explicit liberal 
statements is rare 1n our experience. 

The preceding considerations indicate that 
acquiescent response set 1S one component of 
scores on the F scale but that its importance 
has been over-emphasized in the four studies 
using reversed items. A scrutiny of 
suggests two possible reasons. One is that the 
reversed items which were used have de- 
ficiencies as meaningful psychological opposites 
to original F-scale items. A second reason 
appears to lie in the distributions of F-scale 
scores in the samples studied; these are not 
congruent with the supposition that the high 
scoring subjects are acquiescent. These points 


are worthy of further elaboration. 
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Problems in Reversing F-scale Items 


The following considerations seem impor- 
tant to us in the construction of item reversals 
which should be accepted by those who reject 
F-scale items and rejected by those who ac- 
cep? p= opposition to the original items. 
This point is by far the simplest and the studies 
under consideration are not subject to criticism 
on this basis. We do not, however, consider 
logical opposition in itself a sufficient condi- 
tion for meaningful reversals. This point may 
be illustrated by one of the few items which was 
reversed in all four studies—‘familiarity breeds 
contempt.” The reversals of this laconic 
aphorism were: 


Familiarity does not breed contempt. [2] s 

Familiarity breeds respect more often than it does 
contempt. |7] , ; 

We are bound to admire and respect a person if we 
get to know him well. [13] 

The more you get to know people the more you get 
to like them. [17] 


These statements are all logically incom- 
patible with the original item. Yet they differ 
in wording and, we would argue, in their 
psychological incompatibility with the original 
statement and one another, 

2. Avoidance of extremity of wording. The 
statements in the F scale are frequently 
couched in all or none terms: “everybody,” 
“the most important,” “never do anything,” 
“no sane, normal, decent person,” “no weak- 
ness or difficulty,” etc. Since this form itself 
has been hypothesized as appealing to those 
high on the F scale and who are presumed to 
be intolerant of ambiguity it would appear 
appropriate to couch reversals in probabilistic 
form by using such qualifications as “some,” 
“many,” “one of the most important,” etc. 

In varying degrees, items used in the four 
studies failed to meet this criterion, e.g.: 


No people are born with an urge to jump from high 
places. [2] r 

It is completely absurd to believe that some people 
may be born with an urge to jump from high places. [7] 

It is known with complete cerlainty that the urge to 
jump from high places is learned, not inborn. [13] 

All the mysteries surrounding our lives will sooner 
or later be cleared up through the progress of 
science. [17] 


5 Leavitt, Hax, and Roche did not reverse the “urge 
to jump” item. The italics are ours. 
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The theory underlying the F scale speren 
that a truly nonauthoritarian per? 
would be taken aback by the unqua i 
wording of such statements. Agreement a 
the underlying premise that suicidal anaes 
are most plausibly explained by the vicissi i 
of an individual’s life circumstances ame a 
heredity might be masked by a nonautho ati 
ian disinclination to agree with a dogm 
statement. ee 

3. Psychological opposition to original A 
Many of the reversals in these studies sae 
nondiscriminating because they are ire nen 
to the psychological significance of the re 
In some instances we would predict tha m 
reversals would be accepted by both hgn tha 
low scorers on the F scale; in other case’ her 
the reversals would not be acceptable Epon 
group. Our judgments in these cases nee inter- 
subjective since they are based upon pe The 
pretation of the theory nue wi 
Authoritarian Personality and pare ti 
subsequent studies. Since it is ion y 
formulate general rules in such a situa tg that 
shall cite a few of the many statemen 
are relevant. nent: 

Consider two reversals of the gt 
“Nowadays when so many kinds ea 
move around and mix together 50 
person has to protect himself cise? 
carefully against catching infection © 
from them”: 


cop’ 
š ands that P? go- 
Nowadays, since democracy dema x 


* eg 
of widely different backgrounds and sea tchin? 
gether, a person should not be finicky abo ids 
disease from any of them, [13] ith all en 

You need to get out and rub elbows W rour une 
of people to get new ideas and broaden Y 
standing of life. [17] þe 


ly ?. 

The first reversal should presuma greti 
accepted by low scorers since they, us? ee 
cally at least, should not be igen igh 
“contamination” by others. High scor 3a sin” 
also be expected to accept the ager mie 
it is loaded in the direction of a ge i i 
response; rejection of the statemen e thei 
rejection of democracy, and, desP!". pee 


P EE b a z, thet “ne 
implicitly anti-democratic ideology» ith o 


as i with pe 
for conformity is usually associated Tio 
acceptance of the symbols of the „s05 
democratic ethos. miS 


Mp ted, pe 
The second reversal, it is sugges!“ >? ota 


f A jgina 
the psychological point of the orig 


re re 


SS ng 
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ment which was intended to arouse anxiety 
about catching diseases from unwashed out- 
oa itea, a folksy democratic statement 
be han te basic concept is unlikely to be 
a y low scorers although they might 
a a aoit the “need.” Rejection of the 
Nere Z high scorers would imply that they 
theor a which runs counter to 
Chee “a these reasons, the item “should 
et ically be accepted by both high and low 

0 and thus be nondiscriminating. 
Te Sp suggest that one of the 
bane he hy the scales composed of reversed 
Sip! to correlate with the F scale lies in the 
cotio meny of the items of which they are 
teetti $ Tany strike us as being subject to 
tremit “a low scorers because of their ex- 
rane Hh wording, irrationality, or lack of 
BeA ST ity with the psychological signifi- 
len A 1 items in the F scale. Other reversed 
ann n believed to be nondiscriminating 
E a hey might reasonably be expected to 

es. Pred by both high and low scorers. 
Strictuies ¢ enough items subject to these 
a Plusik. the studies under review to afford 
reported e explanation for the findings 
tisines without the necessity of invoking 
considerati as the crucial variable. These 
crucial f oe are believed to be especially 
atten = the studies of Bass, who explicitly 
Redken to construct Jogical rather than 
i Serene reversals, and of Jackson and 
theories Whose reversals were in the style of 

ginal items. 


Acou: 
THescent Response Sel and Sampling 


co oe of the four samples under review used 
of stud samples, apparently largely composed 
trainin ents at the beginning of their college 
Sirti teen majority pt respondents M the 
ucated (17) appear to have been highly ed- 
cay, - This point is of methodological interest 
absol = college samples do not tend to make 
Drees high scores on the F scale. More 
ner if the range of item mean scores is 
Ver, ed as ranging from 1.0 (strong rejection of 
tome Item in the scale) to 7.0 (strong accept- 
Wiles every item), it is found that most 
a „8€ Samples reported in the literature have 
Mean score below the theoretical neutral 
Point of 4.0. 
see distribution of scores is important in 
uating the purported relevance of response 


set to the F scale. Those in the lowest quarter 
of the typical distribution usually have an item 
mean score of well below 3.0 which indicates 
that they must fairly consistently disagree 
“slightly” or “somewhat” with the items with 
an occasional agreement or “strong” disagree- 
ment. Those who score in the highest quarter 
typically have mean scores in the 4.0 or 5.0 
range with a few scoring slightly higher. 

The importance of such distributions for the 
equation of high scores on the F scale with 
acquiescence is due to the fact that “neutral” 
responses are not customarily allowed. Any 
scores between 3.0 and 5.0 therefore have to be 
obtained by balancing off agreement and 
disagreement with specific items. The typical 
college student “high” authoritarian cannot, 
by virtue of the scale format and scoring, be 
consistently accepting items. This fact suggests 
that if these studies are based upon typical 
college samples, the lack of positive correla- 
tions reported cannot be attributable to ac- 
quiescence response set on the part of the 
high scorers in these samples since the latter 
are inconsistent in their responses. (It is 
hypothetically possible that some of the 
reported correlations are due to “negativism” 
on the part of low scorers who reject both the 
original F-scale items and the reversals!) 

Tt is impossible to delineate fully the possible 
effects of the range of responses on the F scale 
in the samples used in these four studies. Bass 
(2) reports an item mean of 2.83 which is 
equivalent to one of 3.83 in the conventional 
scoring of the F scale (a constant of three rather 
than four was added to raw scores). He reports 
an SD of 2.00(2, Table 2, p. 620). This means, 
if correctly reported, that his sample was 
necessarily uniquely bimodal on the F scale 
since it would be impossible to have a normal 
distribution on a scale with a six-point range 
and a standard deviation of a full two points. 
In view of this and other errors 1m these data, no 
reliable estimates can be made about the 
characteristics of the sample. 

Chapman and C: ampbell do not report the 
mean or distribution of F scale responses for 
their two samples. They used a five-point 
response scale with an undecided category so 
that the preceding comments about the lack of 
a neutral category do not apply to their data. 
An item mean computed from unpublished 
data indicates that the item mean for their 
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ond sample was 2.90, just below the 
eal er point of 3.00. Since these 
data were in the form of responses to items, it 
was not possible to compute an SD based 
upon Ss. It is therefore impossible to determine 
the extent to which high scoring Ss were fan 
sistent in their acceptance of F-scale items. 

Jackson, Messick, and Solley report an item 
mean of 3.10 with an SD of 67 on 42 Ss. Their 
scoring procedure differed slightly from the 
conventional one and yields a mean equivalent 
to 3.77. If their distribution of scores was 
normal, approximately one or two Ss would 
have scored above 5.0. Leavitt, Hax, and 
Roche studied two small samples of foremen, 
(ms = 6 and 13), two of executives (n’s = 34 
and 52), and one of Unitarians (x = 28). A 
composite plot of their data (17, Fig. 1, p. 219) 
indicates that low scoring Ss greatly out- 
numbered high scoring ones. As nearly as we 
can determine by inspection, eight Ss had an 
item mean agreement varying between “slight” 
and “somewhat” and a single S had an item 
mean above 6.0. The relatively high scorers in 
these samples thus fell largely within or slightly 
above the neutral range. 


Additional Comments 


It should be emphasized that the preceding 
comments about these studies are based upon 
an advantage that the original authors did 
not have, i.e., the opportunity to be familiar 
with one another’s work. The seemingly 
paradoxical finding in independent studies 
that F-scale reversals did not correlate appro- 
priately with the F scale raised questions which 
led to analysis of possible reasons. Chapman 
and Campbell have an insightful discussion of 


* The item mean is higher than generally found in 
schools of Northwestern’s caliber. Since Chapman 
and Campbell did not randomly sample F-scale items 
and used but 16 of them, the Possibility of bias in the 
items was considered. The 14 items taken from the 
Form 40 of the F scale had an item mean (our computa- 
tions) identical with the other items in this form in 
the original samples (based upon 1, Table 9 (VII), 
p. 260). Their other two items were taken from the 
Form 60 and had an item mean of 4.46 in contrast to 
that of 3.71 on the whole scale (1, Table 6 (VID, p. 
253). Since there is reason to believe that the relative 
“pull” of F-scale items is fairly consistent in college 
samples, a slight contribution to the unexpectedly 
high item mean in this sample may be attributed 
to the popularity of these two items. The effect a 

allowing a “neutral” option upon item mean scores is 


unknown. 
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the problems of reversing items and bern 
of the difficulties did not try to reverse mo! 
than ten items in their initial attempt, ae 
129). Since they were the only ane 
to report an item analysis, a study © be 
items which did successfully reverse ae 
clues as to the possible failures of their pe 
items and those of the other ag 
Further hunches were suggested by an 
analysis of reversed items as to the pee 
judged logical difference from the orig 
the strikingly negative correlation Toin Jie 
Jackson eż al. with reversals that were sifer- 
tically similar to F-scale items, and the j 
ent correlations among samples reporte 
Leavitt eż al. 


7 OF 
AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION 
REVERSED F-Scate ITEMS 


ex- 

The present study was undertaken a f 
plore the implications of our eran 
earlier studies. Clarification of the pro wired, 
the role of response set in the F scale aE 
we believed: (a) reversed items which jus 
constructed according to the criteria pre ms oF 
specified and (b) the testing of these Ha of 
samples believed to contain a wide ra 
scorers on the F scale. 


The Item Pool 


Í 

per 0 

It was decided that the larger the av ability 
reversals attempted, the greater the pro 


$ e cor 
of empirically finding ones which hae 3 11) 
related with the F scale. In two studie 1 the 


the researchers did not test reversals of S dies 
items in the F scale. In three of the ed ak 
(2, 13, 17), F-scale items were rever ee 
though they had been explicitly mene oor 
The Authoritarian Personality as bein? gsti 
discriminators (1, Nos. 22 and 44, pp- 2 Je ite” 
We attempted to reverse every F-sca ; 
which was acceptable in its original form ed W 

The final version of the F scale dee 2 
The Authoritarian Personality contat! which 
items. We attempted to reverse the 2 swal? 
were found to be discriminating. On® e 
and social troubles may someday be ol the 
an earthquake or flood that will des aP to 
whole world,” baffled us in our atte! ei mê 
construct a meaningful reversal. Thre A 
which were in the subsequent For gitio™ 
were added to the pool. A fourth a ail 
item, taken from the earlier Form 60; 


— 
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raded It had discriminated between high and 
low scorers (1, Table 6, (VIT), item 41, p. 258) 
but, for unstated reasons, was not included 
in subsequent revisions of the F scale. 


The Item Reversals 


“ 2 an of the problems of item 
ee ec The lines indicated above, the 
a a ually attempted to write one or 
eS a s of each item in the pool. These 
i st me then discussed and one of them, 
eked E ten a modification of one, was ac- 
A provisional inclusion in the reversed 
E veil were then circulated among 
Aee amiliar with the F scale; their 
pe ments were solicited and, in most 
» accepted. 


The Subscales 


prepa, questionnaires (Forms A and B) were 
otigine| ach was composed of 15 of the 30 
Slee (Gen -scale items and reversals of the 
öf the pares it was believed that the presence 
Sime: te ss and reversed form of the same 
Dossible Fe questionnaire would lead to 
of items ; ma in response. The assignment 
use of a ` n two forms was based upon the 
serial to p e of random numbers and the 
questionnai bering of the items within the 
a aie aire was also random. There was no 
research E for assigning items since earlier 
the F had indicated that individual items in 
-€ F scale fell into different empirical clusters 
ae samples (8). Each scale was a 
Mottin Poon the other, i.e., if a given item 
its teve r its original wording on Form A 
Fokin Do was in the same serial position on 
iin te pmu item reversals used, their alloca- 
Subscal orm A or B, their position within the 
aire as es, and the source of the original item 
Slven in Table 1. 


Scori ng 


Ma € customary procedure in scoring the F 
tio was followed, respondents being given an 
slight], of agreeing strongly, somewhat, oF 
Stron, i or disagreeing slightly, somewhat, or 
allows y. No neutral or undecided option z 
as ed, but omission of an answer was score 

S neutral. Both scales were scored so that 
‘igh scores reflected “authoritarianism” as 


indicated in Table 2. 
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The Samples 


We were interested in obtaining samples 
which included Ss who would show great 
variability of scores on the F scale and were 
especially interested in finding high scorers. 
Like other investigators, we were hampered 
by the difficulty of obtaining noncollege sam- 
ples. Through the cooperation of friends, the 
scales were administered to their classes at 
two colleges that were believed to contain a 
higher proportion of high scorers than would be 
found in most colleges with which we were 
familiar. One of these was a private university 
in the Southwest, the other, a Northeastern 
public university. The scales were administered 
during the 1956 summer session when the 
student bodies were more heterogeneous than 
usual since they also contained many elemen- 
tary and high school teachers who were attend- 
ing summer school. 

Ss in each of the two college samples were 
divided in half by administering odd (Form A) 
and even (Form B) scales to adjacent Ss. 
Results on four samples will be discussed: 
SW-even (72 = 75), SW-odd (» = 75), NE-even 
(n = 39), and NE-odd (x = 40). Item mean 
scores and SDs on the 15-item F subscales were 
respectively: 3.81, 97; 3.39, .93; 3.26, .99; 
3.35, .93. We are unable to explain why the 
SW-odd sample scored so surprisingly much 
lower than the SW-even sample since the 
alternate forms were distributed to adjacent 
students and the two SW samples do not differ 
significantly in proportion of males (roughly 
two-thirds), age, or major in college. Roughly 
half of the NE samples were male. Fourteen 
per cent of both samples were psychology 
majors, 25 per cent were education majors, 
and 19 per cent were business adminstration 
majors. The bulk of the remainder of the NE 
samples was composed of nursing students, 
that of the SW samples of students in engineer- 
ing and liberal arts. Respondents ranged from 
freshmen to graduate students in all samples. 


RESULTS 


Jtem Analysis 


In analyzing t! 
the Ss on the appro 


he reversals, scores made by 
priate F subscale were 
divided into quarters. Two comparisons were 
then made of the scores on individual reversed 
items—the magnitude and direction of the 
individual item mean differences of those in 
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TABLE 1 
REVERSALS OF F-SCALE ITEMS 
Orig. . 
No.* Form No. Reversed Statement 
31 B 1. There are times when it is necessary to probe into even the m iv piten 
31 ʻ Cis n J ost personal and priv ate ma 
37 A 2. AE ee ees good thing if people spent more time thinking and talking about ideas just for 
21 A 3. If it weren’t for the rebellious ideas of youth there w tress i vorld. 
9 B 4. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best to ma pe less oih Aa e oul evon 
E if it is so upsetting that it keeps him from concentrating on oth ‘a ine : 
19 B 5. Insults to our honor are not always important enough to bothe: “al Ta 
2 B 6. There are many difficulties a person cannot overcome no ma tie h eet h will power he has. 
39 B 7. It’s nobody’s business if someone is a homosexual as long i vd sh a a ther people. 
8 A 8. It’s all right for people to raise questions about even the ead La ip aie : 
29 B 9. It is highly unlikely that astrology will ever be able t j n Fe uie a se 
13 A 10. In the long run it is better for our country if y ero: rapan any Ching deal of personal 
freedom and are not strictly disciplined aa peng eatelallowedea greases ch 
18 B 11. Even though people of all $ ix tog , pan 
B 12 abont catching an Safeco or Giese nowadays, you don’t have:to worry Vor? 
34 . Even if there w i aie : nany 
Seribuigimadial pote AmO, crooked, or feeble-minded people there would still be ” 
16 A 13. An urge to jump from hi i erience5 
rather than domething oe Peo is probably the result of unhappy personal esP 0 
26 a de en aa e to divide pe into groups like the weak and the strong; "° 
x 5 n some ways and weak i 
4 A 15. The findings of science a SEEN i Obes, i wrong 
4l A 16. People ought to pay nore some day show that many of our most cherished beliefs aTe Ameri- 
can way of life pay more attention to new ideas, even if they seem to go against the 
43 B 17. You may dislike a > im we 
1 A you'll have more repent for tee but the chances are that if you get to know H 
18. One of the most import ings chi iti 
3 B 20. Most people can be trusted things children should learn is when to disobey authorities: g 
R? - You'll do better work int è if y f llow 
23 B 21 mea and true a a long ran ff you lo things your own way rather than hi o 
- It is more important f i ee ries 
i trustworthy leaders how hon on to have a just legal and political system than 2 $ 
25 A 22, eane ich Po eN ve ea, pies: and devoted they might be. h peoP! 
38 A 23 ae in hospitals rather than in mS children, are signs of mental illness; such P 
é + Many pe av p A 
42 A 24. Its cody cine Ril great a fear of plots hatched in secret by politicians. wed or rela” 
i n five: People to sometimes have thoughts about hurting a close frien P 
5. The artist and profi an ° 
7 ‘ : ma 
wy a Se manufacturer. Protessor are probably more Important to society than the business 
- Most honest people i 
6 BOF Farin name Genre themselves that they have sometimes hated their parent orld. y 
35 B 28. In spite of what you read about thei man may some day establish a peacefu eal story 
12 A 29, S.about the same in any group of people. «LH Of People in important places, the 1° 
f - People should be willi 7 AN e O | he 
7 a a in other People ing to overlook failures in the manners and unpleasant person vil 
5 . Books and movies ou ht ivi isti pat © 
ight to ge a more realistic picture of life even if they show i 


sometimes triumphs over goo 


Nos 


^ All items are taken from 1, Table 7 (VII), pp. 255- 
19, 20, and 30, the originals of which are in 8, Table 3, p. 464 


the upper and lower quarters on the F sub- 
scales and the pattern of differences in all four 
quarters. 

Of the 30 reversals, 22 discriminated in the 
appropriate direction between high and low 
quarters on the F scale in both samples 
responding to them, four in one sample but 
not the other (Nos. 7, 11, 14, and 17), and four 
discriminated negatively in both samples 
responding to them (Nos. 1, 20, 21, and 23). 
This differs from chance expectancy at better 
than the .01 level as tested by chi square. The 


n a Sr z0 and 
257 except for No. 16 which was found in Table 4 (VID, P- 250 8 


S 
an thu 

attempt to find workable reversals '$ 
viewed as moderately successful. milat 
Individual F-scale items were © ott! 


n the jat? 
pproF jp 
ac’ 


analyzed against extreme quarters O 
scale. All discriminated in the I 
direction but there was great variab! 
discriminatory power and mean leve 
ceptance. 
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An Examination of Response Set 


sae that 
Although these findings indicate Pip 
scaleitemsare, at least within limits, 1? 


its 


Is THE F SCALE IRREVERSIBLE? 


a = not clarify the more basic problem as to 
Given i set is linked with the F scale. 
to be Po E that the F scale has been found 
do not ae with a host of measures that 
validity a. = response set, that its construct 
os. Dae enuon and that response set 
anche. role—although not the dominant 
how bésti cceptance or rejection of its items— 
Since D proceed? 
against ae had selected our reversed items 
We decid a criterion of scores on F subscales 
cessful fiw to examine further the most suc- 
nated on in each form. This procedure elimi- 
thiöteof = discriminating items and 
those oe discrimination and left only 
Tesponse to Bey be systematically related to 
We al he F scale. 
items ee pared down the number of F-scale 
each subs nE intensive scrutiny to five in 
ighest a ee T hese were the ones with the 
analysis ARNE power in the item 
those a oe tended to get rid of not only 
those whi a which were poor discriminators but 
Pot ‘joe were widely rejected or accepted. 
“People J e, the item mean on the statement, 
classes: fons bs divided into two distinct 
in the SWeeven and the strong,” was but 1.77 
m the hi W sample and even those scoring 
“authoritaci quarter tended to reject this 
cing but ai, item, their item mean score 
other hand i (disagree “somewhat”). On the 
he: Staten, t heSW-odd sample tended toaccept 
Teeks eae The wild sex life of the old 
Some of th Romans was tame compared to 
Places wh e goings-on In this country, even in 
iem ee ere people might least expect it,” the 
Chitence tl being 5.15. Slightly greater ac- 
he part EN rejection of this statement on 
of 4.20) of low scorers was found (item mean 
each fo . The ten reversed items (five from 
5,13 a used in this analysis, were Nos. 3, 
Pescal Z 16, 18, 25, 28, and 30 in Table 1. The 
9 i items were the originals of Nos. 1, 6, 
He 18, 20, 22, 24, and 30. 
tics, short five-item scales had a mean 
Site hole correlation of .82 with the longer 
tapping forms and thus may be viewed as 
alko ng the essence of the F scale. They are 
SUK useful since they are presumably the most 
ae to response set if response set is 
deòir and parcel of the “authoritarian syn- 
ian ne, After all, items that are universally 
cepted or rejected cannot yield much infor- 
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TABLE 2 


SCORING OF STRAIGHT AND REVERSED 
F-ScaLe ITEMS 


Score 
Response Straight F Reversed F 

Agree Strongly 7 1 
Somewhat 6 2 
_A Little 5 3 
No answer 4 4 
Disagree a Little 3 5 
Somewhat 2 6 
Strongly 1 7 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LONG AND SHORT 
FORMS OF STRAIGHT AND REVERSED 
F-SCALE ITEMS 


Scales Being Correlated 


15 item F+ 15item F+ Sitem F+ 


and and ani 
Sample F- 5itemF— Sitem F— 
SW-odd 35 42 45 
SW-even 14 iT 23 
NE-odd 34 (at 37 
NE-even 45 66 44 


mation about differential response set among 


individuals. 

The correlations between these abbreviated 
scales and the original 15-item scales is given 
in Table 3. Since the items in the short scales 
were selected against the longer F subscales, 
it is not surprising that the magnitude of the 
correlations is similar. It is clear, however, 
that the correlations fall far from what would 
be expected if the reversals were adequate and 
response set did not play some role. 


Scores of the 299 Ss in the four samples were grouped 
and ordered in terms of their item mean response on 
the F scale. The 58 Ss making scores of 5.0 and over 
were considered to be high scorers and their responses 
to the reversed items were examined. Sixteen of these 
individuals had item mean scores of 6.0 or higher on 
the short F scale. Despite this high degree of “acqui- 
escence” with “authoritarian” items, it did not gen- 
eralize to the reversed items. Their scores here all fell 
in the neutral range (3.2 to 4.8) with the exception of 
one slightly deviant case with a score of 5.0 (disagree 
slightly). There are many ways of balancing off re- 
o attain a “neutral” score and these Ss dis- 
a most consistent inconsistency in doing so. 
They used the extreme categories in answering the 
reversed items; 84 per cent of their total responses 
were in terms of “somewhat” or “strong” acceptance 
or rejection. No one accepted or rejected more than 
three or less than two of the reversed items. Further, 
there was no observable difference in the acceptance 
or rejection of specific items. 
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It is clear that an acquiescent response set does not 

account for these results. These individuals who whole- 
heartedly and consistently endorsed the most discrim- 
inating F-scale items displayed an enthusiastically 
random pattern of response to the reversed items. Our 
interpretation is that they have a tendency to make 
extreme responses and are ideologically somewhat 
a scoring from 5.0 to 5.8 (“slight” to almost 
“somewhat” agreement) on the short F scale differ in 
showing extreme variability on the reversals, the item 
mean range varying from 1.8 to 5.6. Those at the 
extremes of this continuum display quite different 
pekat these individuals had item mean scores of 
over 5.0 on both the F and reversed F subscales, a 
higher score on the reversed scale, incidently, than 
any of 16 individuals with scores of 6.0 or over on the 
F subscales considered earlier. These are clearly ideo- 
logically consistent individuals and are moderately 
fascistically oriented. Their modal response pattern is 
that of accepting four out of five items on the F sub- 
scales and rejecting four out of five on the reversed F 
subscales. The small # does not suffice for an evalua- 
tion of the intensity of response although there is a 
lack of use of extreme categories (there was not a 
single “strong” approval of a reversed item). This 
fraction of the Ss shows no evidence of response set. 

Acquiescent response set is definitely manifested in 
a group of 13 Ss with F subscale scores above 5.0 and 
reversed subscale scores of 3.0 or below. The modal 
pattern was acceptance of four of five items on both the 
F and reversed F subscales. The “authoritarianism” 
manifested by these individuals on the F scale appears 
nonideological in nature and a reflection of a tendency 
to agree with incompatible items. 

The remaining 24 Ss in this range of scorers show a 
mixed pattern of responses, the mean on the reversed 
F subscales falling between 3.2 and 4.8. Although 
tendencies in the response set direction may be present 
among some of them, it is equally plausible that they 
tended toward a consistency which was masked by the 
analysis of a relatively small number of items, 

A similar analysis was made of those scoring low on 

the F subscale. There were 21 Ss who disagreed “some- 
what” or greater (scores of 2.0 or below). Thirteen of 
these had a general pattern of acceptance on the re- 
versed items and may be considered consistent lows, 
Eight, however, had mean reversed scores in the neutral 
range and thus resemble mirror images of our extreme 
high scorers. They differ from the latter, however, in 
not predominantly utilizing extreme responses to items: 
38, 40, and 23 per cent of their responses fell in the 
“slight,” “somewhat,” and “strong” agree and dis- 
agree categories. There is thus no evidence of response 
set among these respondents. 

The moderately low scoring Ss who scored from 2.2 
to 3.0 on the F subscales can be identified as ideo- 
logically consistent or as subject to response set Just as 
those with moderately high scores. A total of three Ss 
displayed a consistent negative response, i.e., they 

ded to disagree with items on both subscales. 
ten en Ss were identified as consistently low since 
apie nt d the reversed items while rejecting the 
they edie The remaining 20 Ss in this range had 
original ones. l e on the reversed scales and 

scores in the neutral rangi 


are considered a mixed group 
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findings emerge: (a) there is a much e 
proportion of ideological consistency bpe 
low than high scorers, (b) response set 15 me 
prevalent among those who ST es 
than those who agree extremely and alt a 
slightly present among those who neon 
disagree is not found among extreme disag be: 
and (c) there is a higher proportion ot be 
logical inconsistency on the reversed other 
among extreme high scorers than among 

groupings. 


$ 
l 
Within these samples, at least, three genera 


L l sorers is con 
The consistency of the low scorers J, They 


gruent with the findings of Leavitt et a 


eq the 
P i te 
combined their groups and pare 
original F-scale items used and their a 


scale and found a positive correlatior ; 
bottom third of the combined samples ‘elation 
(the high third on the F scale had a o jon: 
on the two scales in the negative dir helt 
—.32). Although we have not replicate jcateS 
analysis, an inspection of our data mM earliet 
(as can be easily guessed from ge low 
discussion of response patterns) tie ositive 
Scorers are responsible for the overal p igin 
correlations; the correlation between rers i? 
and reversed items among the high S eciably 
these samples would not differ PP 
from zero. t 
The greater presence of response 5° ext 
those with moderate rather than © 
attitudes is not at all surprising. This i 
cisely what would be expected ne der 
Cronbach’s formulation of the conditio” f und: 


among 


: : 3 e 
which response set is most likely tO sec 
A person sophisticated enough to i 
of the F-scale items out of hand bas * e pe 


stands and is unlikely to find reverse ott 5 
vague or unfamiliar. An extreme high n i 
of different persuasion but his deoti 

irrational does not indicate bland acceP urre! 


response set. One possible value of t 
findings, limited as they may be, a 
reiteration of basic considerations linte 
relationship between extremity and, a 
of attitudes. These, in conjunc 
Cronbach’s observations, suggest t ves 
precisely those persons who do not ha 
attitudes pro or con who should 

apt to display response set. 


Is THE F SCALE 


eon unezpenen finding was the complete 

So with which the extreme high scorers 

i sn No a the reversed items. There 

Gemma ble discussion in The A uthorilarian 

ee aie Pcs! the irrationality of such 

cates - s ur no indication that it would take 
markable form. 


TURTHER STUDIES 


ja the preceding findings appeared 
ii e t re were descriptive and left several 
* mh oubt. First, how stable were they? 
ts oe ure of concurrently analyzing items 
Nomi a a samples is similar „but not 
original S orig an item analysis on an 
one, tee e and cross-validating on a new 
samples “pe our results were obtained on 
i eat summer school students who can 
tiore tne i as representative of neither the 
Populati al college samples nor of the general 
other A Replication of the findings in 
he z es therefore appeared called for. 
Tee matter of concern was the un- 
Scorers on ME of the extreme high 
would not } e reversed items. Some confusion 
to find a have been surprising but the failure 
teject soni. 4 high scorer who would firmly 
ese indi - items was most puzzling. Since 
samples SSS uals were key members of our 
he item hose responses served as the basis for 
might rig ec dee it was not clear whether this 
Method of ue to an artifact arising from the 
é ET item selection, whether it reflected 
wh ether ns aberrant nature of our samples, or 
Scorers it was indeed a characteristic of high 
Dat on the F scale. 
ad dus e therefore been collected on eight 
Were ae samples. These, 1n all candidness, 
A targets of opportunity,” i.e., they were 
systematically selected to test specific 
pDotheses about the relationship between 
straight and reversed forms of the F scale. 
thingy n samples made available informally 
eit gh the kindness of friends 1n testing 
Š classes or in permitting the inclusion of 
tie aa in ongoing studies directed toward 
T ends. 


The Scales 
3 Tte reversed F scale was composed of Items 
Wie 13, 15, 16, 18, 25, 26, 28, and 30 in Table 1. 
id ith the exception of Item 26, these are 
i entical to those used in the subscale analysis 
ù the exploratory study- 


The F-scale items were the originals of Nos. 
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1, 6, 8, 10, 12, 20, 22, 23, 24, and 27 in Table 1. 
They differ from those used in the subscale 
analysis in that the originals of Items 9, 15,18, 
and 30 were deleted and substitutions were 
made to prevent the presence of a reversal and 
its original in the same questionnaire. 
Ordering of the items was random. The 
customary response options were provided. 
All samples received the same 20-item scale 
under conditions noted in the description of 


each. 


The Samples 


1. Undergraduate students ina Northeastern 
public university were given the 20-item scale 
during the first week of a course in introduc- 
tory psychology. It was administered by the 
instructor (male) in charge of the classes with 
assurances about the preservation of anonym- 
ity and the use of the results for research. 
The respondents were young (median age of 
18.7 years), 72 per cent were male, and they 


were predominantly lower middle-class in 


background. Sixty-two per cent were freshmen 
and 30 per cent were sophomores. 
2, Students in a graduate seminar in social 
psychology at a major Eastern university 
filled out the 20-item scale and also were 
required as part of the course to administer it 
to friends and acquaintances. Protocols of 
individuals familiar with the F scale were dis- 
carded. The sample as a whole did not respon 
to the questionnaire under standardized con- 
ditions. It is unusually high in years of formal 


education. i 
3, Students in & summer school course 1n 
remedial reading at a prominent Eastern 


teachers college filled out the 20-item scale at 
the end of a class period. It was administered 
by a female introduced by the instructor as 
carrying out research. Most of the respondents 
were female school teachers from a broad 
geographic area and had a median of roughly 
15 years of teaching experience. Most of them 
had done their undergraduate work in teachers 
colleges and were taking the course to main- 
tain teaching credentials. 


sample of 
was given t s 
filled out and returned after each à 
interviewed about his role as a lobbyist. One 
of the questionnaires contained six F-scale 
s and four reversals. These were inter- 


item 
other items constructed by the 


spersed with 25 


— 
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senior author which were largely taken from 
the writings of Machiavelli. A five-point 
response scale which included a neutral or 
undecided category was used. The majority 
of this sample held law degrees and most had 
previously held elective or appointive political 
office.® . . 

5-8. These samples consisted of senior 
medical school students (with „one junior 
class) in three top-ranking medical schools, 
Students in two which were located in the East 
had predominantly received their undergrad- 
uate training at the more prestigeful Eastern 
liberal arts colleges. Those in a Midwestern 
school were largely from the better Midwestern 
colleges. 

Items from the 20-item scale were randomly 
distributed among 20 Machiavellian items 
(half of which were worded in the reversed 
direction) in an “opinion inventory.” These 
and other psychological measures were part of 
a lengthy questionnaire devoted to experiences 
in medical school. In some instances the 
questionnaire was answered in a class setting, 
in other cases individuals filled it out at home.® 


Results 


The data summarized in Table 4 indicate the 
consistency with which Positive correlations 
between the F and reversed F scale were found. 
The samples varied in education from begin- 
ning college students to those with eight years 
of undergraduate and professional experience 
in the finest of our educational institutions, 
from predominantly female elementary and 
high school teachers to lobbyists with a bad 
case of “Potomac Fever,” some answered the 
questionnaires anonymously in class while 
others filled them out in conjunction with 
personal interviews, the items were sometimes 
presented as an individual scale and were 
sometimes mixed with other items and in five 
samples were given along with a large number 
of unrelated questions, and jn general the 
customary seven-point scoring system was used, 
but in one case five-point response categories 
with a neutral option were used. 


5 This study of the role and Personality attributes 
of lobbyists was carried out under the auspices of the 
Brookings Institution under the supervision of Lester 
a wales were studied as part of ongoing 
research on the Sociology of Medical Education by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University under a grant from the Commonwealth 


Fund. 
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Despite all these variations that moa 
possibly affect the nature of the eT aes 
positive correlations were found in on the 
samples. When these are combined Rage e 
findings in the exploratory study 1E He rious 
that in twelve of twelve samples using ra are 
combinations of these items the resu is not 
such as to indicate that response See ag 
important enough to produce negative 
tions. : —that 
The other problem that intrigued aa re- 
of the behavior of the extreme highs closet 
versed items—is partially clarified by Pal o 
inspection of these data. The distri ic in 
responses on the F scale was eppoi eleve? 
undergraduate sample, there being “ye below 
individuals with a mean score of 3.0 0 neavy 
and five with scores of 6.0 or above. The astral 
concentration of respondents in the light 
and slightly accepting range casts we scales 
on the very low correlation between, ns 
in this sample since the generalizatio™ an 
earlier about the relationship betwen scen 
acceptance of F-scale items and acqu nigh 
were confirmed. However, of the i 
Scorers, two displayed acquiescent on pighs 
two behaved similarly to the extre! hk 
discussed earlier, and one was consisten fh was 

Further evidence that the exe trons 
not necessarily inconsistent came mos was 
from the lobbyist sample where there eds 
little evidence of acquiescence. pane w 
found one “perfect” high scorer N accel Gr 
limits of the items used) who strongly 2 A 
all six F-scale items and strongly ae n0 
four reversals. Unfortunately, there es thes? 
enough extreme high scorers ET jat 
samples to serve as a sound basis for 8° 
tions. ; pot 

The wide range of reliabilities on vary? 
original and reversed F scales and the 


data from other attitude scales were soloi 
they indicated that the amount of i 6 
consistency present was not unique exa ly 
scale. The Washington lobbyists, for i ihe 
had the highest internal consistens) ig oi 
Machiavelli scale of nine samples tote ale 
2,000 Ss tested to date. This finding Pa Je ? 
their results on the F scale. Similarly, a (atat 
composed of a particularly aber x 
tically speaking) group of medica ton Y 
showed inconsistency similar to tha 
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TABLE 4 
Svamrary RESULTS on F AND REVERSED F IN E1cut SAMPLES 
Sample N = F = = Ba Ben P, 

en = M SD Rel. M SD Rel. F Scales* 
ates ergradu- 152 4.54 84.52 3.73 78.43 10 
$ a laa 57 274 95 I8 272 93 -5I 58 
aa Fee erol 
‘ dens enor) e ja stu- 72 3.50 69 34 335 155 18 re 
dents Guniors) stu- s0 3.55 ss 66 3.47 70 26 2% 
5 (seniors) n ea students? 73 3.38 92.75 3.35 1.72 38 

seniors) medical students? 121 3.76 .86 «58 3.17 -68 42 «48 


a 
All c 
orrelati n 
ations were corrected for attenuation. 


A five poi 
€ point ew z A 
scale was used in this sample. These figures are compara 


c 
Ba 
aa on only six items. 
ed on only four items. 


F scale w 

items a responding to Machiavellian 
of tanara consistent on a measure 
Samples EE 9 Such findings suggest that 
cence that ER in the amount of acquies- 
of an ideolo y will display in response to items 

"he inv gical nature. 
to sample demands of differences from sample 
p Sr de tities a more refined technique 
the prec in response set than that used in 
su Ea mg examples. Before pursuing the 
Cate the problem, it is necessary to indi- 
ethod used. 


AM 
METI 
10D OF MEASURING ACQUIESCENCE 


The di ‘ 
our po aa of acquiescence used with the 
Scured ee samples was crude and 
SPonse styl e interaction of content and re- 
indicated in, The correlations and reliabilities 
Probabilities Table 4 suggest widely varying 
Ples. Th s of response set in different sam- 
different ese respondents were subjected to 
ifferent Priles of items and in some cases 
Considering hoices of response categories. In 
ample Tie the problem of comparability from 
Simplest — it was decided that it was 
agreed to o use the number of statements 
dasic q on the F and reversed F scales as the 
Use of ce This convention permitted the 
tainment binomial expansion and the ascer- 
res of the probability of a given pattern 

i Ponse. 

We sige the technique is 
are unfamiliar with examp 


basically simple, 
les of its appli- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ble to slightly over 4.0 in other samples. 


cation and are illustrating its use with two 


five-item scales. 
There are six possible degrees of agreement 


for each five-item scale. Cross-multiplication 
of the binomial frequency for each response 
category on each scale indicates the chance 
probability in 1024 times of the frequency of 
a given cell in the matrix, e.g., the probability 
of a given individual agreeing with all five 
items in each scale is one in 1024, The ex- 
pected frequency of any given pattern of 


response is indicated in Fig. 1. 
The second information in the matrix is 
scores between the two scales. 


the discrepancy 
If the two scales are measuring essentially the 
d the means on two sophis- 


(graduate students and lobby- 
d in Table 4 suggest that this 
is approximated—then an individual who 
agrees with all five F-scale items should tend 
to disagree with all five reversed items. A 
simple way t° check for consistency is to 
reverse the number of agreements on the re- 
versed scale so that agreement with all five is 
scored 0 and disagreement with all is scored 5. 
Subtraction of the reversed scale score from 


the F-scale score gives a measure of content 
consistency- A perfectly consistent individual 
should have i s on both scales. 


dentical score: 
A person who is indiscriminately accepting 
will have 4 discrepancy score © 


+5. If he is 
recalcitrantly ill have a dis- 
crepancy score of —5. 


same thing—an 
ticated samples 
ists) as indicate 


negativistic he w 


————————ll—™ 
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F-SCALE ITEMS 
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Fic. 1. MATRIX FOR DETERMINING THE PROBABILITY 
OF A GIVEN PATTERN OF RESPONSE ON 5 ITEMS 
F anp REVERSED F Scare 

The number in the upper right hand corner of each 
cell indicates the chance expectancy in 1024 times of a 
given pattern. The upper small number indicates the 
discrepancy score; the lower one the total F score on 
the combined scales. The numbers at the right and 
bottom are the summed frequencies for the cells with 
identical discrepancy scores along the diagnonals of 
the matrix. 


The next step is to determine the proba- 
bility of occurrence of a given discrepancy 
score. Summing along the diagonals composed 
of cells with the same discrepancy scores gives 
the appropriate frequencies. It will be noted 
that this distribution is the binomial expansion 
of 2, The probability of occurrence of a dis- 
crepancy score of +3 or greater is .055 (1+ 
10 + 45]/1024). This is as close to the more 
customary .05 level as can be obtained and is 
sufficient for present purposes. Since the matrix 
is symmetric, discrepancy scores of —3 or 
greater indicate a tendency to disagree sig- 
nificant at the same level. 

A combination of scores on both scales can 
also be used to obtain a measure of overall F 
by scoring along the orthogonal diagonal. An 
individual who rejects all five of the original 
items and accepts all five reversals is clearly 
low on the dimension and is given a score of 0 

as indicated in Fig. 1. His opposite number ob- 
tains a score of.10. Scores of 2 or less and 8 or 
more differ significantly from chance ex- 


pectancy. 
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e y ion 
Acquiescence in the College Trained Pi opulati 


A clearer picture of the operation of Eor 
escence response set may be had by P i 
data collected on one further sample. RA 
a subsample of the 1956 post election a ; 
conducted by the Survey Research ome 
the University of Michigan. Adult respon mple 
selected in a nationwide probability ee 
were asked their education and 103 a 
having at least some college training. to five 
course of an interview they responded 7 The 
F-scale items and five reversed items. loye 
preceding method of analysis was a sig 
and it was found that five per centit iy 50; 
nificantly acquiescent, 28 per cent slig nt, 39 
23 per cent were completely consiste i 
per cent showed slight negative t jeg 
and 11 per cent had a significant ‘nterest 
response pattern. It is of considerable jescenc® 
in light of current equation of acd splay’ 
with response set, that this sample tance in 
slightly more negativism than ae served 
responding to items. The amount ot a from 
response set does not, however, di 
chance expectancy. : « ifican® 

This finding takes on possible na by- 
since graduate students and Washingt? t of 
ists also displayed a negligible ane 
response set. These are samples whic : . 
sumably the least confused eee co 
sample which is most distinctive is 


eS: 

posed of Northeastern undergradt fig: : 
technique similar to that indicated a 5 they 
was employed for the two ten-item ar a ar 
answered. The probability of ray 4 
crepancy score of +4 or greater IS - st ent 
Thirty-five or 23 per cent of thes? $- onc 


si 
showed a significant amount of hen CF 
and five (three per cent) showed § Jefi itio” 
negative tendencies. Although the rent ta 
of significance level is slightly digari 
these undergraduates and the ba why 
sample, the difference is quite sit mo” 
should undergraduates be so ™U si 


A d 

7 The relationship between education oa naipe 
set in the entire sample is currently Pe joation: ped 
and will be reported in a separate pu Jing ina! 
items were slightly modified from the wor : a r 
in Table 1 for use with respondents of va oct pe 
sophistication. Details of the sampling al y pt”! 
and the analysis of the interview KE presidii 
found in the forthcoming book on the 19° millet. ent 
election by Angus Campbell and a abl G 
study was carried out by the Survey Ration: 
with a grant from the Rockefeller Foun 


_———— 
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haan than a nationwide sample of 
ee s epose to college (only two-fifths of 
2 om were graduates)? A precise answer 
at require a detailed investigation of 
a influencing changes over time. It 
a be noted, however, that such a finding 
chan ee with a variety of data on attitude 
ii the first years of college. Jacob has 
ean a number of studies dealing with 
such as ta the: F scale and other measures 
and att avorableness toward civil liberties 
(16) ‘ie. attitudes indicative of liberalism 
os? bie general finding is that students are 
oe when they enter college. 
usually 4 $ the more liberal norms of college 
Shod a s to high scorers dropping out of 
adaon “Caltion a more liberal direction, or 
Neremi i olding to their original beliefs 
ofthe last has furnished graphic illustrations 
the a two reactions (21). The weight of 
values i ence indicates that this conflict of 
So of coll most severe during the initial year or 
ege. 
i one interpretation is that many 
very eer undergraduates—who were in the 
value Sd lays of college—were In a stage of 
still tend ee and possibly conflict. They 
more wid iy accept F-scale items which are 
such as Pid accepted in noncollege circles 
At the hose from which they had just come. 
Presum cag time, the reversed items were 
imate s more in keeping with the value 
adjusting the university to which they were 
accept bo a of the students tended to 
response ot ‘sets of items. This “acquiescent 
mechani a does not strike us as a mere 
reflects cal way of responding; it probably 
of the aa a's facet of Cronbach’s discussion 
reflecti Mbiguity of an item. In this case, items 
Geepted contradictory views of the world are 
cided {f because the student has not yet de- 
oth are himself which is the right response; 
groups, supported by different reference 


DISCUSSION 

ea ogh the preceding digression is slightly 
valid. he ee has important implications if 
studies 3 initial question about some of the 
the Bes oat response set focused upon 
that ae scores of the Ss and the fact 
tivel hed scorers appeared to be only rela- 
in RG igh and were in actuality inconsistent 

heir responses. Upon the basis of these later 
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considerations, based, it is true, upon a limited 
sampling of undergraduates, it would appear 
that the majority of these studies have used 
subjects who were most liable to display re- 
sponse set of any populations with exposure to 
higher education, i.e., undergraduates at an 
early stage of training. 

There is another obvious implication of the 
relatively high number of acquiescent respond- 
ents in the undergraduate sample. Most of the 
studies involving Ss high and low on the F 
scale use samples drawn from undergraduate 
populations and most usually those in the 
first two years of college. This means, quite 
bluntly, that the high scorers are quite likely 
a mixed group. Some are genuine high scorers 
with a consistent set of authoritarian attitudes 
that involve rejection of reversals as well as 
acceptance of the F-scale items. Others may be 
simply agreeing to statements of this sort and 
the fact that some of them are “authoritarian” 
and others are not is a reflection of their value 
confusion and not necessarily indicative of 
potentially fascist inclinations at the per- 
sonality level. 

The possible confusion that might result 
from treating all individuals with high F-scale 
scores as equivalent in a study relating the F 
scale to a measure of intolerance of ambiguity, 
for example, should be obvious. Those who 
are high scorers by virtue of being acquiescent 
are by definition tolerating a considerable 
amount of ambiguity since they are agreeing 
to psychologically incompatible statements! 
That undue reliance on the F scale alone as 
a measure of authoritarianism might be mis- 
leading can be indicated by examining the 
pattern of responses o 


f those undergraduates 
in the Northeastern sample who accepted eight 
or more of the ten F-scale items. Twenty of the 
37 turn out on inspection to be significantly 
acquiescent but not significantly high on the 
overall measure o: 


f F, eleven are significantly 
authoritarian but no 


t acquiescent, and seven 
are not significantly high on either measure 
(one individual with a score of 15 on F and 
a + 4 discrepancy score was both significantly 
authoritarian and significantly acquiescent). A 
virtue of the sugges 


ted method of scoring is 
that it gives two scores to an individual—one 


nism in which“ 


a measure of authoritariani 
i Sut and ong aanedre 


of response MEAR enough yuraber e 
items, it I passilite ita have overlap on the tiv | 
alee \ 
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measures, e.g., two Ss among the 72 per cent 
of the graduate student sample who were sig- 
nificantly low on the overall measure of 
authoritarianism were also significantly acqui- 
escent and another two low scorers were 
significantly negativistic. : 

It is not news, of course, to point out that 
the F scale is not unidimensional. The present 
argument suggests, however, that there are 
possibly greater differences among high scorers 
than low scorers in the customary | under- 
graduate samples. When relatively high and 
low scorers are compared differences will be 
found when the low scoring Ss are different 
from all other groups. This may account for 
many of the correlations found with other 
attitude scales when the generally more 
sophisticated low scorers differ from both the 
consistent high scorers and the confused acqui- 
escent high scorers. The generally murky pic- 
ture that prevails, however, as to the relation- 
ship between the F scale and measures of such 
behavioral tendencies as intolerance of am- 
biguity and rigidity might arise from the fact 
that the low scorers are similar to consistent 
high scorers in having an organized Weltan- 
schauung but are more similar to acquiescent 
high scorers in being able to tolerate certain 
kinds of ambiguity. 

These are speculations and their validity 
can be determined only by empirical studies 
using techniques that clarify the meaning of 
the F-scale scores of a given S. It must be 
emphasized that the majority of the samples 
reported on in this discussion were accidentally 
and not randomly drawn so the only generali- 
zation about the distribution of response set 
which is justified is to the nationwide popula- 
tion of adults with some college training where 
no significant amount of acquiescence was 
found. The presence of some acquiescence 
among college undergraduates raises questions 
about the meaning of some of the results 
found with other samples of undergraduates 
but does not necessarily imply that they too 
are laden with acquiescent individuals. 

It should also be noted that the possibility 
of response set in samples studied by means of 
the F scale does not necessarily indicate the 
relevance of response set to studies where the 
E scale was used as the independent variable. 
A study on response set by Shelley yielded a 
correlation of +.27 (p = .05) between the 
anti-Semitism subscale and the use of “like 
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. er- 
much” responses to 60 pictures on the Pı 


ceptual Reaction Test of Berg and Hunt (25). 
This is a lower correlation than the majority 
of those cited earlier between the F scale ne 
various measures of response set. Rem 
found 16 favorably worded items toward m 
and Negroes correlated less highly (+.78) t re 
did 16 unfavorable statements which e 
lated +1.00 with the E scale. Although sid 
in basic agreement with Prentice’s conc Th i 
that the use of positive or negative items 15 © 


l ethnic 
little relevance in the measure of at it 


n in 
agreement with the earlier researc 
bell and McCandless (23). Actually, since 
slight difference is somewhat surprising “jate 
some of the items used by Prentice V 
standards we have suggested a wh 
“No Jews are especially loud, noisy ane ded): 
bearing” (23, Footnote 3, p. 420, italics A ‘i 

Our interpretation is that in thes was 
studies, slight evidence of response Sè aring 
found but, given the difficulties of pn 
studies using different techniques and <a Jess 
that the amount of response set is T scale: 
than that found in studies using the eneral 
This result is consistent with the ambigh 
thesis that response set is greatest In at as 
ous situations; the use of a minority 8 is pre’ 
a referent in an attitudinal statement ) han 
sumably less vague for most respondent’ sent 


egn 


j 

i : e anc 
people in general or the sex life of th 
Greeks and Romans. ; - accu 
In concluding, the data indicate that * -<m 


Pi > 2 A i arian 
escence 1s not identical with authori y the 
This interpretation is at variance eat 


a 
earlier studies reviewed, a discrepancy - that 
tributed at least partially to the a were 
many of the reversed items used in t a on 
irrelevant to a meaningful measure Of * o 


any > at 
tarianism. It also appears that the ? ctor 


the samples used was a contributing’ oy of 
since the high scoring subjects in i ihe? 
these studies were inconsistent 7 rawn 
responses partly because they one late 
from populations containing a relat us" 
Proportion of individuals who were, ® co? 
probably but temporarily, ideologic? 
fused. 
SUMMARY , Jae 
4 ; re found pE 
Four recent studies which have r ot 


pe P he 
of positive correlations between t 
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= pote - reversed items were examined. It 
‘ere Po that the attempts at reversals 
no? pe vin hat agli by items that were 
Tek a n ogically opposed to the original 
peeizan T appeared that calling upon the 
Ke explanatio a Sere response set as 
iie ma ne the results was questionable 
emi ae of the : high” scorers in these 
sat acon Inconsistent in their responses 
‘tens, generally agreeing with F-scale 
oe items designed to overcome 
analysis i ar jections was developed. An item 
pra | 3 icated that the majority of the 
(een a discriminated positively be- 
by toe ses id uela high and low on the F scale 
the TESBoRE, of subsamples. An examination of 
ing itens e poena on the most discriminat- 
tendida, foe icated that a minority of the 
they cit s showed response set and that 
sieht an among the individuals who showed 
A aaa with the F-scale items. 
Bona! wi cg were obtained on eight addi- 
although ie es. All correlations were positive 
for diem was great variability. A method 
set was dey ion the significance of response 
representatis oped and data from an additional 
with a H nation-wide sample of adults 
nificant de nis background indicated no sig- 
true of — of acquiescence. This was also 
pret Ri most sophisticated samples but 
found in « amounts of acquiescence were 
implications nar graine sample.- Possible 
the F sai of this finding for research using 
noted. > n on undergraduate samples were 
support a a we that the data do not 
authotitari identification of acquiescence with 
ianism. 
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I ‘SIVENESS IN THE PROCESS- 
AUTONOMIC RESPONSIVENESS IN | 
DE REACTIVE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIA! 


GERALD F. KING 


Michigan State University 


IONSIDERABLE research attention has re- 
cently been focused on the relation- 
ship between autonomic nervous 

system (ANS) activity and schizophrenic 
behavior. Funkenstein and collaborators (9, 
10, 11, 12) have been able to predict prognosis 
to electric shock and other forms of therapy 
with a variety of neuropsychiatric patients on 
the basis of ANS reactivity to certain drugs. 
Confirmatory evidence for the relationship 
between ANS activity and prognosis in 
schizophrenia has been provided in studies by 
Geocaris and Kooiker (14) and Hirschstein 
(15). In the initial method of analyzing ANS 
activity (9), changes in the systolic blood pres- 
sure after adrenergic stimulation (intravenous 
epinephrine) and cholinergic stimulation (in- 
tramuscular mecholyl) were classified into 
seven patterns of response. The number of 
blood pressure patterns has been reduced from 
seven to three in subsequent research (23). 
Further modifications have been introduced in 
regard to mecholyl; response to this drug has 
been expressed in quantitative terms, with 
measures of the extent and duration of blood 
pressure changes being employed (13, 24). 

In attempting an integration of physiological 
and psychological processes, Meadow and 
Funkenstein (23) found a relationship between 
the ANS response patterns of schizophrenics 
and impairment in abstract thinking. Such a 
relationship was predictable on the basis of 
earlier studies by Bolles et al. (4) and others, 
who concluded that poor prognosis was asso- 
ciated with low performance on tests of ab- 
stract thinking. An investigation by Ficca (8) 
revealed that neuropsychiatric patients with 
“unfavorable” ANS patterns of response, in 
terms of prognosis, produced significantly 
more ‘‘schizophrenic” signs on the Rorschach 
than patients with “favorable” ANS responses. 


' This research was initiated while the author was on 
the staff of Veterans Administration Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Grateful acknowledgment is due 
David W. Merrell for his early collaboration, Harry 
VanderKamp for providing most of the physiological 
measures, and Frank Restle for his interest and sug- 
gestions. 


his associates 


Ina later study by Meadow and ae 


(24), in which only mecholyl or etl ob- 
used, measurements of ANS activity oneal of 
tained on what might be called a, (eg 
autonomic responsiveness” ie 

maximum fall in systolic blood pressu found 
significant positive relationship was A 
between level of autonomic responsivene enic 
level of abstract thinking with ahize is 

subjects. The authors interpret the: aren 
suggesting two polar types of aes f 
with the descriptions corresponding € e” sy 
the so-called “process” and Lower 
dromes. The purpose of the present petwee 
was to explore further the relationship nd the 
level of autonomic responsiveness 4 J 
rocess-reactive classification. » of thi 
i The following gives a brief delineation ° ally 
process-reactive concept, which oo 
viewed as a dichotomy: process schiz sy chos!§ 
is indicated by a gradual onset of vie er 
and a relatively inadequate prepsy „renia I8 
sonality, whereas reactive very ess IP 2 
characterized by sudden onset of } rsonitY” 
relatively normal prepsychotic Pe Kanto” 
Additional criteria are given Y estinctio™ 
Wallner, and Winder (18). The = made on 
for a particular patient, is commonly 5n, P 
the basis of personal history informatio i 27 


BAY na 
A number of investigators (17, 20) chiz? 


u: f 
ph yenl@ 


: ka at d 
have presented evidence showing ces w 
phrenics with process character E nis at 
lower rates of recovery than pati nto” 


reactive in nature. In a study by chadh 
Wallner, and Winder (18), the re jude 
protocols of process schizophrenics j of rea 

as being more “psychotic” than thos ine Sg 
tive schizophrenics. Brackbill and not f 
found that process schizophrenics cou pasis 
differentiated from organics on the t 
Rorschach indices of organicitys, 
reactive schizophrenics showed S$! 
fewer signs of organic involyemer” E 
groups. Becker (3), conceiving geant io" 
reactive continuum, found a signi genet 
tionship between this continuum an The 
scores derived from the Rorschach- wee 

also revealed a relationship bet” 


u 
goif 
tha a es” 
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AUTONOMIC RESPONSIVENESS AND THE PRocESS-REACTIVE CLASSIFICATION 


Process-reactive dimension and the conceptual 
level of the responses to a proverbs test, but 
the relationship was restricted to male patients 
not appearing in females. It can be eiimmmagived 
that, Jn comparison with process schizo- 
Phrenics, reactives (a) have a more favorable 
ees (b) produce Rorschach records 
Which are less apt to be judged as “psychotic,” 
(c) respond with fewer organic signs on the 
Rorschach, (d) give responses of a higher 
pranie level on the Rorschach, and (e) possi- 
— proverbs on a higher conceptual 
oo avallatle physiological and psycho- 
— ence suggests that the process- 
i conden can be used as a frame of 
The f “ or predicting ANS responsiveness. 
oe owing hypothesis is offered: Predom- 
i y reactive schizophrenics exhibit a higher 
evel of autonomic responsiveness after the in- 
Peno of mecholyl than predominantly proc- 
ess schizophrenics. The modifying adverb 
a Sorminantiy” makes the hypothesis more 
7 gaene with Becker’s method of analysis 
lens: variety of criteria used in making the 
fete -reactive distinction permits patients to 
is i aae of both characteristics. What 
seabed aes ten personal history 
Ap s but not a typology of patients. Thus, 
fe hs en patient may fall anywhere on a scale 
g purely process” to “purely reactive.” To 
o cn in this paper are two studies 
h bear on the hypothesis indicated. 


s Srupy I 
Subjects 


ee group of Ss consisted of 136 recently 
the dia ized neuropsychiatric patients, all being given 
subtype: nosis of schizophrenia. A variety of diagnostic 
nation: 3 oe symptoms were represented. None of the 
tions za showed any evidence of neurological complica- 
to 42 iai routine examination. Ages ranged from 20 
Weeks ee All patients had been hospitalized eight 
obtained. ess when the physiological measures were 


Physiological Measures 


of aes of securing the physiological measures 
Funkenstein, Q was a modification of that used by 
patient was I Sreenblatt, and Solomon (9). While the 
morning, thea bed shortly after awaking in the 
teeniined p Testing systolic blood pressure was de- 
ceived 10 2a cuff manometer. The patient then re- 

. g- of mecholyl intramuscularly, and the 
systolic blood pressure was recorded at intervals of 2, 
5, 7, 10, 12, 15, and 20 minutes. The following two 
Measures of level of autonomic responsiveness, aS 
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Injection of 
Mecholyl 


Z 


Lemma 


i 
| 

i 

(l 


o2 5 lo 12 IS 20 
MINUTES 
Fic. 1. DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION or RESPONSE 
OF SysToric BLOOD PRESSURE TO MECHOLYL 
(ADAPTED FROM MEADOW ef al. [24]) 
Maximum fall in blood pressure is indicated by xX. 
Area under baseline of resting blood pressure is in- 


dicated by Y. 


SYSTOLIC BLOOD PRESSURE (mm.ng) 


derived from Meadow et al. (24), were obtained: (a) 
maximum fall in systolic blood pressure below the 
resting blood pressure following the injection of 
mecholyl and (b) area under the base-line (projection 
of the resting blood pressure) demarcated by blood 
pressure readings following mecholyl. A graphic illus- 
tration of these measures is given in Fig. 1. 

The correlation between the two measures of au- 
tonomic responsiveness was found to be .82 (N = 28), 
indicating a high degree of commonality. Of the two 
measures, maximum fall in systolic blood pressure 
(MFBP) was much easier to tabulate, involving merely 
the subtraction of the lowest systolic blood pressure 
reading from the basal reading. In the present research, 
only MFBP was employed as a measure of level of 
autonomic responsiveness. Indirect evidence of the re- 
liability of this measure is indicated by its being posi- 
tively correlated with level of abstract thinking in two 


independent samples (24). 


Procedure ; 
A sample of 60 was drawn from the basic group of 


schizophrenic Ss. ‘All Ss were classified on the ‘basis of 
case histories as either “process” or “reactive” by the 
e frame of reference pro- 


resent investigator, using thi e 
vided by Kantor, Wallner, and Winder (18). Inde- 
pendent classification of all Ss was accomplished by 


either one of two other raters. None of the raters had 
knowledge of the physiological measures. The per- 
centage of agreement between the two judgments was 
76.7. Analysis of the agreement between the judgments 
with a fourfold table yielded a chi square of 17.47, 
which is significant at the .001 level of confidence. This 
is essentially of the same order of interrater agreement 
reported previously (18). Discussion among the raters 
revealed that at least two factors probably lowered 
reliability: (a) instances of inadequate case histories 
and (b) case histories that indicated process and reactive 
characteristics to an almost equal degree. 


————<x<«x«xXa<ai— -~ | 
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Using only Ss on which there was classificatory 
agreement resulted in process and reactive groups con- 
sisting of 22 and 24 Ss, respectively. A comparison of 
the groups revealed no significant difference in age. 
Further, in considering the process-reactive concept as 
a continuum, 16 Ss were randomly selected from the 
two groups and ranked accordingly by two independent 
raters. Rank 1 was assigned to the S judged to be the 
most process in nature, with rank 16 being occupied by 
the S being most clearly reactive. Agreement between 
the raters is indicated by a rho of .89. 


Results 


The mean MFBP score of the reactive schizophrenics 
was 24.41 (SD = 8.25), as compared to 18.50 (SD = 
7.71) for the process schizophrenics.” The usual ¢ test 
gives a value of 2.51, which indicates that this differ- 
ence is significant at the .01 level (one-tailed test). For 
the 16 Ss, the rho between the sets of ranks on the 
process-reactive dimension and MFBP is —.58 (p < 
.01, one-tailed test). In accordance with the hypothesis, 
the reactive schizophrenics displayed a higher level of 
autonomic responsiveness following the injection of 
mecholyl than the process schizophrenics, The results 
also indicate that it is feasible to order the process and 
reactive syndromes on a continuum. 


Stupy IT 
Subjects 


With the elimination of the 46 Ss who participated 
in Study I, the basic group of Ss was reduced to 90. 


Physiological Measures 
The same method as in Study I was employed. 
Procedure 


The following modification was introduced in the 
classificatory procedure: all 90 Ss were classified as 
either “process,” “process-reactive,” or “reactive.” The 
Process-reactive category was designed to be an inter- 
mediate one, representing schizophrenics with both 


were formed from the Ss on which there was classifica- 
tory agreement. Balanced for N, each group consisted 
of 24 Ss. A comparison for age yielded no significant 
differences among the groups. 

In addition, scores on the Elgin Prognostic Scale 
(31) were obtained for 22 Ss. This scale consists of 
ratings on factors which are based on the process- 
reactive differentiation. Data for the ratings were se- 
cured from interviews and clinical folders (case his- 
tories, etc.). Higher scores on the scale Tepresent a 
greater incidence of process elements. Wittman (31) 
reports an interrater reliability coefficient of .87 for an 


J 2 In comparison with the distribution reported by 
Funkenstein ef al. (13), the MFBP scores obtained in 
the present research seem to be depressed. 
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ted 
N of 61. In the present research, 12 Ss Te a 
independently by two raters, the interrater 
ing .94. 


Results 


Treating the MFBP scores of the three groups PY 
analysis of variance yielded an F ratio that is sign! ra 
beyond the .01 level. The mean MFBP scores v ailes 
ascending magnitude, with the process schizop iter 
being lowest (4f = 17.04), the process-reactives a r 
mediate (3f = 22.79), and the reactives highest “jesis 
26.62). This trend is in accordance with the DP im: 
and the conception of a process-reactive fe justifie 
Since this is not a post hoc analysis, there 15 n means. 
tion for computing / tests between the individua 08 
Using one-tailed tests, the results show that the Prices 
schizophrenics were significantly lower than the Pache 
reactives (t = 2.39, p < .025), who in turn apP schizo” 
being significantly lower than the reac EVE veil 
phrenics (¢ = 1.54, p < .07). The rho bet Be 
Elgin scale and the MFBP scores (V = 22) wr nical] 
(p < .025, one-tailed test). The findings tive! reater 
that the reactive schizophrenics exhibited ® process 
autonomic response to mecholyl than reii 
schizophrenics; or, in other words, the proces tond uC 
dimension is inversely related to level of a js SUP” 
Tesponsiveness. As in Study I, the hypothes 
ported. 


DISCUSSION 


The results provide a basis for (a e7 
and speculating about some of the Pa of 
search dealing with physiological asP i 
schizophrenia. Citing a variety of suPP 
studies, Angyal, Freeman, and Ho pre 
and Hoskins (16) characterize schizoP e 
in comparison with normals, as sbin evel 
duced physiological responsiveness. ot ec? 
confirmation of this position has P i, h 
obtained in a number of other studies (29) 
26). As suggested by Sands and Rodnit 
and as illustrated by Malmo, Shag is are? 
Smith (22), contradictory results aon s 
are undoubtedly due in part to vapa he 
the types of experimental stimulation ‘ yas 
nature of the physiological caren oy® 
tions in the schizophrenic samples €™E etot 


cussing 


rting 


ness is related to the process-reactive a „sid 
of the schizophrenic sample. If we ive” P 
pure cases of “process” and “react ag 
tients for the sake of discussion, the oe siv” 
Points to diminished physiological 1¢5P" pia a 
ness in process but not in react wia 
phrenia. Thus, reduced responsivenes pis 
not be found in studies where the “icti” 
phrenic subjects were predominantly 
in character, 


eac! 


Autonomic RESPONSIVENESS AND THE PROCESS-REACTIVE CLASSIFICATION 


One possible reaction to the preceding dis- 
cussion is that it moves in the direction of a 
two-factor theory of schizophrenia. Process 
characteristics are associated with a physio- 
logical “impairment,” at least implicitly. 
What remains, it would seem, is to tie the dis- 
turbance in the reactive syndrome to inter- 
Personal factors. This notion is compatible 
with the contention of Brackbill (5), who, 
after reviewing the studies of brain dysfunction 
in schizophrenia, postulates the existence of 
central nervous system pathology in process 
but not in reactive patients. In this context, 
the question arises as to whether autonomic 
disturbances are primary or secondary to 
Cortical defect. 
ts Tf the information on normal responsiveness 

given more consideration, it is possible to 
cast the problem in a different light. Although 
the data on the reactivity of normals to 
mecholyl are meagre (10, 14), it seems to indi- 
cate that their blood pressure responses are 
very similar to what can be expected from 
eet schizophrenics. In graphic terms, if 
the se l autonomic responsiveness represents 
nea _ and normals, reactives, and proc- 
pen epr mies lie on the abscissa in that 
Sa the relationship can be described as 
a ‘linear. In accordance with this hypo- 

etical graph, the reactives would be high in 
autonomic responsiveness, whereas the normals 
and process patients would be relatively low. 
ps a relationship offers a more adequate 
se of studies which have found that 
Pa lage T especially patients 1n the 
arty stages of illness, are physiologically even 
Kn reactive than normals (e.g. 21, 30). A 
il y by Pfister (28) gives a more complete 

Uustration of the curvilinear relationship: 
Early schizophrenics were hyper-reactive on 
cardiovascular measures; if the illness per- 
Sisted, however, the same Ss dropped toward 
Or even below the normal level. Although a 
Oose interchange of concepts is sometimes 
necessary, a good deal of the available data 
can be fitted to the curve. A possible explana- 
tion lies in viewing both normals and process 
schizophrenics as representing relatively uni- 
form, stable adjustments over a period of time. 
Tt is suggested that the corresponding physio- 
logical homeostasis is indicated by @ low 
autonomic responsiveness. A heightened au- 
tonomic reactivity then would reflect a dis- 
ruption of homeostasis, which corresponds 
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with the more transient, precipitous nature of 
the reactive adjustment. 

Although problems of interpretation are 
posed, the results in general provide additional 
evidence of the meaningful nature of the 
process-reactive classification, or dimension, of 
schizophrenia. Using this concept of schizo- 
phrenia, which cuts across symptomatology, 
evidence has been compiled from this and 
other studies revealing interrelationships 
among several classes of variables: case history 
information, psychological dimensions, physi- 
ological measures, and prognosis. The numer- 
ous failures of past studies dealing with 
schizophrenia seem to give this classification 
even more significance. When samples of un- 
differentiated schizophrenics, or even ones 
based on the standard diagnostic subtypes, 
have been employed in research, the findings 
have typically been either negative, not 
readily interpretable, or not reproducible (19). 
Pending the development of a better schema 
for delineating the heterogeneous category of 
schizophrenia, the process-reactive classifica- 
tion seems to offer a productive orientation 
for research. 

SUMMARY 


This investigation consisted of two studies 
which were concerned with the relationship 
between the process-reactive classification of 
schizophrenia and autonomic nervous system 
activity. On the basis of psychological and 
physiological findings, it was hypothesized 
that predominately reactive schizophrenics 
display a higher level of autonomic responsive- 
ness after the injection of mecholyl than pre- 
dominantly process schizophrenics. Similar in 
nature, the two studies had the following 
methodological features in common: (a) The 
process-reactive classification of schizophrenic 
Ss was made on the basis of case history 1m- 
formation, (b) a small sample of the total N 
was ranked on a process-reactive continuum, 
and (c) maximum fall in systolic blood pres- 
sure constituted the measure of autonomic 

iveness. 
Ey ea a with the hypothesis, the re- 
sults of both studies revealed that the patients 
classified as “reactive” exhibited a significantly 
øreater fall in blood pressure after the adminis- 
tration of mecholyl than the process patients. 
Significant rank-order correlations were also 
obtained between the process-reactive dimen- 
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sions employed in each study and maximum 
fall in blood pressure, indicating that it is 
feasible to order the process and reactive 
syndromes on a continuum. Some implica- 
tions of the findings in regard to physiological 
responsiveness in schizophrenia were dis- 
cussed. It was concluded that the process- 
reactive classification seems to provide a 
fruitful frame of reference for research in 


schizophrenia. 
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AMBIGUITY AND ANXIETY? 


ANDREW S. DIBNER 
Clark University 


HE concept of anxiety has been subject 

to considerable scrutiny in the last few 

afte oxi The present study is concerned 
is tl meaning of anxiety, where anxiety 
7 idered as a momentary state, not as a 
conn constant” (14) or as a disease 
ae (17). The thesis presented is that 
eae Ae directly related to the degree of 
Au ity in the situation to which the indi- 
hat it Pa make some adjustive reaction, 
eto s Me condition of uncertainty (of per- 
frol i expectation, success, Prediction, con- 
on even survival) which is the essence of 
tainty a and that the probability of uncer- 
dice wate greater whenever external conditions 
vatiet oe The ambiguous field permits a 
the B i possible structures (20), offering 
4 ie ual a complex array of choices with 
the eer probability of correctly predicting 
fiitiere of his decisions because of a lack of 
and inco cues. Cues may be absent, vague, 
ate ee or contradictory. A highly 
guide lin field, on the other hand, provides 
uate it es; the individual may properly eval- 
way san behave toward it ina meaningful 
is alge ere is no implication that ambiguity 
the pr ys a sufficient condition for anxiety; 
mee ari argument bears only on situations 
Dae some element of personal im- 
an a dius or ego involvement and calling for 
I Justive response. 
ah mii paper the terms “ambiguity” and 
pro cture” are used to describe both objective 
i perties of the stimulus field and psycho- 
gical interpretations of the field. The stim- 
es field is said to have greater structure 
ia to the extent to which it contains 
ihe perceivable characteristics to be 
tio eo to a greater consensus of interpreta- 
oe S by observers. It is relatively ambiguous 
ah Unstructured) if its characteristics are less 
arply defined, permitting more alternative 


a doctoral dissertation 


Th 
This paper is based upon E 
n (9). The writer 
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interpretations. Thus, one can diminish the 
structure of a stimulus field in an objective 
way by subtracting information from it, or 
one can add to structure (diminish ambiguity) 
by adding information. On the other hand, the 
psychological interpretation of the structure 
of a stimulus field (Subjective Structure as 
opposed to Objective Structure) has as its 
determinants not only the structural proper- 
ties of the field but also those intrapersonal 
attributes which affect perception. Persons 
differ in their tendency to impose structure on 
an ambiguous field (1, 15, 24), and it seems 
probable that even a rather highly structured 
stimulus may be perceived as ambiguous by 
some. 

There have been few experiments related to 
such hypotheses about the relationship of 
anxiety to objective and subjective structure 
(7, 13, 28) and none in a natural field situa- 
tion. This study utilized five measures of 
anxiety to test patients’ reactions to psycho- 
logical interviews which were varied in the 
degree of structuring provided by the inter- 


viewers. 
METHOD 


Subjects 


The 40 Ss were male veterans selected from con- 


secutive admissions to the Neuropsychiatric Service of 
the Dearborn Veterans Administration Hospital. All 
cases of suspected psychosis or organic brain disease 
were excluded, as were those involving poor verbal 
ability or low IQ. Selected Ss were all cases of neurosis, 
psychosomatic disease, Or psychopathic personality. 
They had to be ambulatory and in sufficient control 
to be on the open wards, relatively new arrivals in the 
hospital, no more than 55 years of age, and without 
previous contacts with the Clinical Psychology eres 
before the experimental interview. All were seen wi i 
one week of admission and were randomly assigne 4 d 

interviewer and conditions. A later check pies le 
equivalence of the groups of Ss receiving Structured or 
i s interviews on such variables as age (Range 
race, education (Mean 


54, Mean 31.7), diagnosis, 
ip IQ (Mean 105.4), marital status, number 
f days in th fore being interviewed, seda- 
oan the rview, time of day of inter- 
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view, and the number and type of previous psychiatric 
or psychological contacts. 


Procedure 


Four psychologists each conducted clinical 
evaluative interviews, five in an ambiguous 
manner and five in a structured manner, thus 
creating a group of 20 Ambiguous (A) and 20 
Structured (S) interviews. The interviews were 
tape recorded and readings were made of the 
patients’ skin resistance throughout the inter- 
views. Following the interviews, the patients 
were asked standardized questions by E, and 
completed check lists and cardsorts to obtain 
their reactions to the sessions. Five anxiety 
measures were compared with an objective 
index of structuredness of interviewer behavior 
and with a measure of patients’ perception of 
structure. 

Conditions. Situational factors of the inter- 
view setting were strictly controlled. Ss were 
not told that the interviews were experimental: 
the recording and skin resistance apparatus 
were explained as standard hospital tech- 
niques. The post-interview data collecting 
however, was justified to the Ss asa research 
study. The interviewers were trained in the 
two conditions. In the A condition, the patient 
was told it was considered best if he talked 


he S the interviewer asked 
questions in predetermined areas and followed 


up any lead the patient offered, He was free to 
make his observations or feelings about the 
material known to the patient in the form of 
questions, information, or counsel whenever 
he wished. 


Measures of Structure 


Objective Structure. The degree of structuring 
by the interviewers was measured by applying 
Osburn’s method (23) to 10-minute Samples of 
the typescripts. This index of degree of struc- 
ture in an interview is based on a weighted 


‘The author is grateful to Richard Cutler, Barbara 
Nachmann, Stanley Segal, and David Shapiro for 
their cooperation as interviewers. 
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coding of individual interviewer responses and 
on the total number of his responses. T 
coding considers interviewer responses in terms 
of their direction (information-giving 0! E 
formation-seeking), referent of the repr 
(client referent or situation referent) aie | 
erality of the response (most general 1 me 
specific in content). Since the distribution s 
these scores was considerably skewed, A in 

necessary to use nonparametric statisti © 


the analysis of results. ture 

Subjective Structure. Subjective. stru 
was defined by clinical judges’ ratings vient 
degree of ambiguity as seen by the Prip! 
Ratings were based on analysis of u e 
of patients’ responses to three open- ques 
questions following their interviews: cai 
tions asked how the patient felt the IP”) rhe 
went, how it could have gone better, a” jp tet 
felt he knew what to talk about in the 


view. Instructions to raters follow: 


cholo” 
a psy or 


Following a clinical first interview with rese@ elicit | 


gist, patients were asked about it by the 

Certain questions asked them were designe dnes r 

their perception of the degree of structure ad iM 

ambiguity of the interview situation tier y as 

faced. Degree of structuredness of the inte 

perienced by the patient is what is being consi te 
The patients had been faced with the task 


ine 

or should not tell the psychologist is det in : r 
many factors. For example, the degree o ot 
Structuring by the interviewer is a factor ut wha! 
factor involves the ideas the patient has ey he int 
is important in his case and what he thinks. r i 
viewer is interested in. Also the needs the a d 
have to reveal some things and keep cee tal 
would affect his perception of what shoul T 
about. Thus, with some factors coming #4 n 
the patient, his perception of the structure H pati” 
might be different from the perception othe es 
might have facing the same interviewer ™ 
situation. Even though an interviewer mY pt $ pe 
Providing many cues as to what the pale” jr t 
talk about, some patients might still ie ee ye? 
situation is very ambiguous. Others migh re i 
interview as cut-and-dried, highly struct e SP“ wn 
though their interviewer doesn’t ask them one j 
question. They might have a structure © 
that they apply. 

The responses to certain questions by 
are presented here. Please rate for cach P he} eck 
you think he perceived the structuredness © ing A et 
view he had. Rate each interview bY pe y 
marks on the 6-point linear scales on the ™ re? 
You can check between numbers if uns" 
placement. 


sont? 
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1 2. 3 4. 5. 
sae A 6. 
biguous. Structured. 
i 1 Saeada He had no 
` a 
a he ; doubts at all 
ee an. concerning 

o talk what he should 


about in the 
Interview he 
had. 

Rank interco: i j 

B rrelation of five judges rati i 
at i ges rating nine 
ee was .56. E rated all 40 patients. His rank 

ation with the median of the five raters was .90. 


talk about. 


Measures of Anxiety 


ý ie amar Skin Conduclance. Resistance read- 
toe, = recorded at 30-second intervals by 
Following room adjoining the interview room. 
mintes Pa accommodation period of four 
for wear care of conductance was plotted 
datei pe ient over a 35-minute period. The 
214 auie curve from the mean of the first 
kuse es to the mean of the final 10 minutes 
anxiety f as the skin conductance measure of 
of H or the interview. The mean and range 
patea oe was equivalent to data re- 
ition dhs others (28, 31). Range of conduct- 
~180 ng gare the interviews was from 
of 148.5. 52 micromhos, with mean change 
oe Cards. Following the interview, Æ 
čach cont each S with 20 cards, one at a time, 
tension aining phrases describing feelings of 
Physiol or absence of tension or common 
was pn ra concomitants of tension. The S 
piles į a to place each card on one of three 
“Was ndicating that he “Felt that way, 
aaa sure,” or “Did not feel that way. 
elow e on the Anxiety Cards appear 
. The starred items are nonanxious 1M 
character, 


~ I felt I couldn’t concentrate too well. 
cae I was sweating quite a bit. P 
I uring most of the talk I felt perfectly at ease. 
elt restless most of the time. 
I felt my stomach was “turning over”. 
I kept wondering what this interview was all about. 
I felt clear-headed all the way through the talk.* 
After about five minutes I felt relaxed and felt 
9 tune till the talk was over.* 
10. te nervous through the whole talk. 
11. he talk left me feeling tired. 
- I felt too hot. 
13. i was worried about what I was telli 
+ I felt pains in my chest sometimes W. 
1 talking. 
4. I had difficulty in breathing 
were talking. 
15. I felt very comfortable from the beginning of 
talk right through to the end.” 


ONAN WNE 
oe 


ng him. 
hile we were 


sometimes while we 


the 
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16. Sometimes during the talk I could hear my heart 
pounding. 

17. Sometimes my throat felt dry while we were talk- 
ing. 

18. I felt my muscles tighten up sometimes during the 


talk. 
19. I felt much better during this talk than when I 


talk to most doctors.* 
20. Most of the time I felt rather tense. 

These statements were selected on the basis 
of a pilot study using a longer list of anxiety 
statements. The five Nonanxious statements 
were included with the 15 Anxious statements 
to permit S to profess control of anxiety, but 
only the number of cards bearing anxious 
statements that the patient sorted as “Felt 
that way” yielded his Anxiety Card score. 
The split-half reliability of the scale was .76. 
An item analysis of the anxious cards further 
showed that the scale had high internal con- 
sistency. Obtained scores ranged from 0 to 11 
with a mean of 3.15. 

Anxiety Ratings. Ratings of anxiety were 
made by clinical judges from transcripts of 
10-minute samples of the interviews. Four VA 


staff psychologists were given 17 10-minute 


samples of transcribed interviews and were 


asked to rate each patient response or 10-line 
segment of long responses on a 5-point scale of 
anxiety. The sample of 17 cases included two 
for each interviewer for each condition, plus 
one randomly selected case. Instructions to 


raters appear below: 


Read through the transcript and rate each patient 
response (or 10-line segment of long responses as indi- 
cated). Use the following 5-point scale of Anxiety: 

1 2 3 4. 5 


Relaxed, Anxious Very anxious 


not anxious ; 

Try to consider the scale as linear and continuous 
with 3 as the center-point representing the average 
anxiety level common to patients having their first 
clinical interview. You may check between the num- 
bers if unsure of placement of some ratings. 

Tn reading each patient statement try to get a feel 
for his emotional state at the time he is saying those 
words. Content may or may not be important. Try 
to judge mainly by the way he verbalizes the content, 
Here are some suggested cues. Also use that “3rd ear 
freely to pick up the patient’s emotional tone. 


Some signs of anxiety: 
Fumbling around with how to present thoughts. 


Sighing, tense laughter, changes in pitch or volume. 
‘Tripping over words, stuttering, lea’ 
thoughts half finished. 
Patient stating he is unco! 


ving words or 


mfortable or apprehen- 


sive. ý 5 r 
Angry tone that sounds like reacting to anxiety. 


Some signs of little anxiety: 
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Smooth running speech, thoughts connected and 
uninterrupted. 

Statements of confidence that don’t smell of de- 
fensiveness. 

Some responses are very short but try to rate them 
as well as you can. For example: The patient may ask 
the interviewer to repeat (P: What?); from the con- 
text try to get a feel for what is behind this “What?” 
At that point the patient may be anxious or relaxed. 


For each rater, the individual ratings of 
responses within an interview were averaged 
to obtain a single score for an interview. Rank 
intercorrelation of the four raters was .59. One 
of the raters, whose correlation with the me- 
dian of the other three raters was 52, judged 
the rest of the interview samples. 

Because of the possibility of bias from the 
rater’s knowledge of the hypotheses and from 
his judgment as to interviewer structuring (by 
reading interviewer responses), a test of pres- 
ence of bias was made. Three additional raters 
were given 16 of the interview samples with all 
interviewer responses, short patient Tesponses, 
and any patient references to lack of structure 
eliminated. The three raters of these specially 
prepared samples had a rank intercorrelation 
of .60, achieving about the same degree of 
agreement as full sample raters, Their median 
ratings of the 16 interviews correlated .64 with 
the median ratings of the full sample raters, If 
corrected for attenuation due to inaccuracy of 
rating, this correlation would actually ap- 
proach unity. The variance unaccounted for 
by the correlation of .64 js almost entirely a 
function of the unreliability of ratings, leaving 


little room for effect by bias on the part of the 
full sample raters, 


Speech Cue Scales I 


clinical signs of anxiety in speech, scored from 
the 10-minute samples of the transcripts, were 
employed. Their method of development is re- 


upon a count of speech cues reflecting disor- 
ganization, emotional involvement, and de- 
fensiveness. The cues included in each scale 
are as follows: 


Cue Scale I 

BR —Breaking in with a new thought, generally by 
breaking into another sentence. 

UN —Unfinished sentence. 

IDK—Saying “T don’t know,” not in answer to a 
direct question, but as in resignation, disgust, 
or despair. 

INT—Interrupted sentence. The thought is inter- 
rupted within the sentence but is eventually 
completed in much the same manner as it 
was begun. 
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R —Repeating words or phrases when full we 
or phrases are repeated close in seq 
within a sentence. sords of 

ST —Stuttering when repeating parts of words 
when leaving a word unfinished. 

Cue Scale II kle. 

L —Laughing. Any kind of laugh or enr coming 4 

V —Voice change. Change in volume, be . 
louder or lower. 


SI —Sighing or deep breath. 


r : - ir intercorle 
By inspection of a table of their ial two 
lations, the speech cues were grouped i 


ith the 
patterns defining the two scales. With 1] 


a 
a : F Je aa 
indicators of speech disruption. er voice 
composed of cues related to cg ae ju 
characteristics. The agreement of peat 

0 pel 


cent. Cue Scales I and II have a K 


rank correlation (tau) of —.03 O i 


5 
cent, the cues grouped in Scale I, endall’ 
I 


ys 
Unrelated, they were used indepen 
anxiety measures. 


d 
rating the cues grouped in Scale I vaio ; 
8 
RESULTS 
Structuredness east! 
Applying the Objective Structure P jew 
to the interviews revealed that the J” ns. out 
ers were able to adhere to the condit? whic 
of the total group of 39 interviews ia 
transcriptions were made, all but t% 
S interviews had higher Objective 
Scores than did the A interviews, 2 
A interviews overlapped the S diS o 
Interviewers were found by analys! if a 
ance by ranks (16) not to differ Se iot a 
in adhering to the conditions. Re 4 
views by all interviewers could just! 
pooled for analysis. ents’ P 
Subjective Structure or the patie 


only a. 
riputio” 
v 


strongly related to the experimental = 
(is = .71), but the relationship W@ jon 
erably lessened when individual at oe 
more fully represented by using 2 74 jp 
lation with Objective Structure ae at 
Thus, a patient’s perception of struc’ av! 
Part determined by the structuring ar: 
of the interviewer, but variance app geas ich 
introduced by the unreliability of the 1 gpi 
and interpatient personality differen 

affect perception. 


= 


Measures of Anxiety 


. ve 
Intercorrelations among the see 
measures used as independent ct! 


ex’ 
l 
k res 
ception of IDK, the cues of Scale I "i is 
ges 
er 
r 
1). | 
ji 


| 
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TABLE i 

a i TABLE 2 

10N i r A MEASURES CORRELATION (Tau) OF STRUCTURE MEASURES AND 
vie vs) ANXIETY MEASURES ACROSS ALL INTERVIEWS 


Anxiety Skin Con- Anxiety Cue 
Cards ductance Ratings Scale I 


Skin conduc 
L tance . = = 
Chzicty ratings “00 — .02 == = 
cale ; = 
01 — .08 aaa <= 
—114 126** —.03 


Cue Scale I 07 


a SOs 


in T; 

Stet ay the correlations between the 
Bice, sae T l Anxiety ratings reach signifi- 
the Seton ese Sts low. Both Cue scales and 
sr rave were based on the same 
doing the ae ed patient responses. Judges 
Sone. a =e ratings were instructed to be 
tations th ng clues in their estimate of 
are thems al Although the two Cue scales 
Speech. cu elves uncorrelated, both „sets of 
anxiet es enter into a judge’s estimate of 

y when reading transcripts. 


Ambien; 
mbiguily and Anxiety 


A ; 
Mae tie hypotheses of relationship 
correlatin rd and ambiguity was made by 
jective E he measures of Objective and Sub- 
ures Seve nar with the five anxiety meas- 
these nes all interviews. Table 2 presents 
6 eos ations. In anxiety 2. structure of 
bjectiv t as defined by the interviewer 
tive, an W tructure) all correlations are nega- 
though all our of the five reach significance, 
tionship ( are low. The largest negative rela- 
ness of rei -40) 1s found between structured- 
erviewer behavior and clinical judg- 


men -s `. 
ei of patient anxiety. No significant 
onship was found between Objective 


rie nie and the autonomic measure © 
Simi (skin conductance). : os 
Perce anly, correlations of anxiety to patients 
are lon of structure (Subjective Structure) 
eae on all negative, but only two anxiety 
ati dat an the patient’s self-report (Anxiety 
show si and his change in skin conductance, 
ig ag relationships. ; 
ship ae the hypotheses of negative relation- 
out b etween anxiety and structure are borne 
Obi y. four anxiety measures M the case of 
S Jective Structure and two in the case of 
ubjective Structure. 
In these analyses, the 
mental interviews was used because 


total group of experi- 
the meas- 


——————— 


ciety | Boa ee ica] E 
Anxiety xiety on- 
Ansiety | ABS | Guct- |Scale r| SHS 
ance 
Objective — .40*#|—.19* |—.08 |—.18*|—.23* 
structure 
Subjective —.03 |—.27**|—.22*|—.03 —.04 
structure 


Note.—Since direction of relationship was predicted, one- 
tailed test was used for significance of correlations. 
+p <.05. 
**p<.0l, 


ures of Objective and Subjective Structure 
could be applied to all interviews, ranging 
them on continua. However, the total group 
was, from another point of view, made up of 
two groups toward which the interviewers were 
instructed to behave differently, as to both 
their early orientation of the patient and their 
structuring behavior throughout the inter- 
view. It was thought that a more rigorous test 
of the hypotheses could be attempted by ex- 
amining their utility within the separate A and 
S groups. Such an analysis would eliminate 
effects due to the difference in initial orienta- 
tion of patients and the difference in expecta- 
tions of the interviewers. Presumably, within 
each group (A or S) each interviewer tried 
to be the same as he was in other interviews in 
that group, not different, as he had to be when 
he interviewed the next patient under the 
other condition. Thus, a test of the hypotheses 
within probably more homogeneous groups 
would be a purer and stricter test. Because N 
was reduced to half, providing a small sample 
of only 20 cases (in some cases 19), and be- 
cause the range of structuredness is reduced, 
it would be expected that error factors would 
have a larger effect in such an analysis, and 
higher correlations would be needed to reach 
significance. By comparing results from the 
analysis of these subgroups with findings 
across all interviews, however, one would be 
perhaps better able to understand the nature 
of variation in the interview situation. 

ents correlations of Objective 
with anxiety within 
. All the 
ative within the groups, 
Objective Structure and 
ween Subjective 


the experimenta 
relationships are neg 
e between 


except thos' 
Skin Conductance and bet 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATION (TAU) oF STRUCTURE MEASURES AND 
ANXIETY MEASURES WITHIN EXPERIMENTAL 
A AND S Groups 


Skin 
Con- 
duct- 
ance 


Anxi- 
ety 
Cards 


Anxiety 


| Ratings Seals 


A Group —.32* |—.10 | .00 
ranked on 
objective 
structure 

S Group 
ranked on 
objective ` 
structure 

A Group —.12 
ranked on i f | 
subjective | 
structure | 

S Group +13 
ranked on 
subjective 
structure 


— -46**|— .20 |—.12 |—.50**/— 19 


Note.—One-tailed test of significance was used unless corre- 
lation was positive. 
*~<.05. 


$ <01. y 


Structure and Anxiety Ratings and Cue Scale 


II, all three of which are not Significantly dif- 
ferent from zero. 


Several points stand out in this table. One is 
that to a great extent the relationships which 
on the total sample (see 
or approach significance 


group showed 
live relation- 


both subgroups, but when the total sample 
was used, the correlation shrank to —.18 
The first point, concerned with correlations 
between structure and anxiety within groups. 
1s consistent with the hypotheses. The within. 
groups analyses apparently eliminated the 
artificial experimental condition of instructing 
interviewers to behave in a structured or 
ambiguous way. With only the natural vari- 
ation in structuring behavior the interviewers 
planlessly provided, the results are still of a 
kind suggested by the hypotheses. 
As for the second point, one interpretation 
is that interviews in the two experimental 
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groups necessarily had different psychological | 
atmospheres which were related to the experi- 
mental conditions which distinguished hee 
and that variation in structuring beljavior 
the interviewer subsequently had a somew a 
different effect, depending upon this res 
general variable. It must be remembered eet 
there were only two real differences we oe 
the A and S groups. One was that the m in 
viewers were instructed to be unstructure er 
the A group and structured in the S; te 
was that they told patients early in ture it 
interviews that they would not etre veral 
for them, repeating this orientation ince | 
times during the interview if necessary there, 
one group (A) was given to understa er $) 
would be little structuring and the ot thesiZ@ | 
had no such orientation, one may BYP ie be- | 
that subsequent variability in cosa inter 
havior by the interviewer was different he two 
preted and reacted to by patients in rn 
groups. The finding of somewhat large stru 
tive correlations between anxiety, an sistent 
ture within the S than the A group is D pa 
with this post hoc hypothesis. Seeming goin 
tients whose interviewers said they We" fairly 
to be unstructured and instead We, pa- 
structured showed less anxiety than with ê 
tients whose interviewers started Oy a fait! 
structured approach and wound up bell 
unstructured. This is made an 
sidering the third point brought onions 
table, that of rather higher correlati uctu | 


egr 


v 
Rg 


tween Cue Scale I and Objective g WEHR 
within groups than when the gr° y 
combined. opject"" 

Scatterplots of Cue Scale I and sent? 
Structure within A and S groups are za 
in Fig. 1 side by side. The two c38% (pe 
Whose Objective Structure overlapP qilar 
Tange of S interviews are circled. | mgt 
the two S interviews whose Objective > of : 
ture was so low as to overlap the rang pe” 
interviews are circled. The lines a of 
Points of five intervals in the distributi? . on, 
Were inserted to illustrate the regress! ibe 
can clearly see the anxiety effects A or 
interviews in which the interviewers 8% a ive 
paratively little structuring, and the ee whit 
low anxiety effect in the A interview inter 
were moderately structured. Whe? z at 
views were pooled for analysis, the e rul ti 
of Objective Structure and speech 


aes 
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A GROUP RANKED ON OBJECTIVE STRUCTURE 


F e 
1G. 1. ScATTERPLOT SHOWING RELATIONSHIP OF OBJECTI 
y WITHIN A AND S GROUPS 


= 


Wa, 

tion pm by these effects. This interpreta- 
Notion that ind of common sense basis in the 
adds to the = orientation offered to an S 
Ne faces ree mpare of the stimulus situation 
tients =e re the A orientation in which pa- 
at the ro d at the start of the interview 
turing! erviewer would do little struc- 

T E 
Ma interviewer differences in 
bY using sae in the patients was explored 
one of th e H test (16) over all interviews. 
ess da hese tests showed significance. Thus, 
More mt evidence that patients showed 
other, re with one interviewer than an- 
Portant i is factor, therefore, seems unim- 
imilarl, evaluating present results. i 
Content ae because disproportions in topical 
indings uring the interviews might influence 
uke a anxiety, an analysis was made of 
all im during the 10-minute samples 
Were lad Interviews of A and S types 
Suggest ae on a classification of topical areas 
quar ed by the content and subjected to chi 
e test. No significant differences emerged. 


A Discussion 
ie oe factor may have had some 
Anxiet n the inconsistent relationships of nie 
With a measures both with each other an 
e e two measures of structure. Some of 
Measures were “global” ones, derived 
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either from data collected during the whole 
interview or from impressions after the inter- 
view was completed; other measures were de- 
rived only from data obtained during the 10- 
minute samples, which began 20 minutes after 
the start of the interview. Higher relationships 
were found, in general, among measures of 
the global type or among measures of the 
time-sample type than when the two types 
were compared. In general, the global meas- 
ures of anxiety (Anxiety Cards and Skin Con- 
ductance) related better to the global index of 
structure (Subjective Structure) than they did 
to the time-sample measure. Similarly, the 
anxiety measures which were derived from the 
time sample (Anxiety Ratings and Cue Scales 
I and II) related better to the measure of 
structure derived from the same sample than 
they did to the global measure of structure. 
There are, however, some significant rela- 
tionships between time-sample measures and 
global measures. More importantly, Objective 
Structure, based on consideration of the inter- 
viewer’s behavior in the 10-minute samples, 
was found to be highly correlated with an 
estimate of his behavior based on the first five 
minutes of the interview (rho = .85), and may 
thus be taken as an adequate estimate of the 
structuredness of the whole interview. There- 
fore, any relationships of other measures to 
Objective Structure may be interpreted as 
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meaningful in terms of the whole interview, 
not just the 10-minute sample. . 

However, these methodological considera- 

tions do not adequately explain the lack of 
correlation among the anxiety measures. The 
two speech measures, both derived from the 
time sample, are uncorrelated. Similarly, Skin 
Conductance and Anxiety Cards, both global 
measures, have no significant relationship. An 
understanding of the lack of correlation of 
measures, each of which has theoretical ra- 
tionale as being an index of that emotional 
disturbance called anxiety, sheds light on the 
nature of the concept of anxiety. The Anxiety 
Cards assess what the patient can or is willing 
to admit about the mental or somatic discom- 
fort he experienced. They reflect tension of 
which the patient is consciously aware, al- 
though, of course, the degree of tension of 
which he is aware may be quantitatively more 
or less than what he indicates in his choice of 
Anxiety Cards. Skin Conductance, on the 
other hand, is one measure over which the 
patient has little conscious control (22). Pre- 
vious studies have claimed both that Ss are 
aware and unaware of changes in skin con- 
ductance (19, 32). Studies generally agree that 
it represents “built up” (unexpressed) tension, 
Perhaps there is a threshold of awareness for 
skin conductance changes which varies with 
the individual. The two uncorrelated Cue 
scales represent speech variables indicative of 
“emotionally involved” or disorganized verbal 
behavior. Upon analysis, some of these can 
be understood as direct instances of disor- 
ganization (incomplete Sentence or breaking 
in of new thoughts) and others as defenses 
against or attempts to control disorganization 
(repetition or modification of words and 
phrases). Very likely, these cues are not sub- 
ject to the person’s awareness. The Anxiety 
Ratings, which are made by a clinical judge 
from the patient’s verbal productions, can 
also be considered as based on a variety of 
cues of emotional disturbance or defense 
against disorganization of which the patient is 
essentially unaware. ; 

The suggestion of relationship between 
Anxiety Cards and Skin Conductance (tau = 
.14) may be a reflection of the “aware” ele- 
ment of Skin Conductance with the “Aware- 
and-willing-to-admit-it” element in the 
Anxiety Cards measure. In any case, these 
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: if 
low correlations force the conclusion be 
all of these measures do indeed Saale | 
jety, anxiety is a combination of onal to 
phenomena, each bearing little relate son's 
the other, some being available to the ra al- 
awareness while others, perhaps, ar ene 
though they are identifiable by nme (6, 24; 
Lacey and Van Lehn (18) and ot action 1" 
22) offer a theory of emotional re pave bis 
which each individual is thought a sjologi® 
own hierarchy of patterns of Pi that 
reaction, in opposition to the view ke specifi 
certain specific emotional states tt suppo™ 
reactions in all people. Also, np ic de 
from personality studies of Oia vidual 
reactions that persons not only have ise 
hierarchies of defenses but that some, 


jons, 
ict situation” 
defense system over all conflict ion m h 


whereas others employ various sag the cor 
anisms, depending on the nature the indi 
flict situation and its relevance Pa äi, 12 
vidual’s unique personality dynam y of af 
27, 29). This approach to the S r 
sonality assumes that there are zi avai ab 
tion mechanisms which are wi Y ya val oe 
to organisms as a group but whic tempor! at 
ing salience, perhaps over wide iih i ae 
situational spheres or changing Ta ye 
situations, for different indiaas, ce ig 
this type of consideration to th ch may | 
anxiety, one can imagine that an pat Pf 
deed be a measure of anxiety bu p 


jo 
A s +. ex ress aod 
viduals differ markedly in their orange oth 
A tens e 
tic ai h 
pech?” 


tension in speech, in autonomic 


a 
in awareness of mental and ST here 
Moreover, within the individual, th 


ce 
changes in the pattern of react ole 
nisms, depending on his threshol g i en 
for tension. Anxiety, then, may eas A | 
tional state not subject to stable er “oY 
by any one behavioral or physiolos y iD 


ax eras g s ircumst 
one individual in different circ 


pee? 

stress or motivation. pute has | ob” 
Thus far, perception of struc a the ow 
considered as subject to influenc the pe 


Í 
sa g indi iduals, o ces G 
stick in any group of indiv n 


jective nature of the situation mations! ety 
tient’s anxiety. Actually, the re jent 9 of! 
: and pate! rep" 
tween perceived structure tient > 4c? 
may be a reciprocal one, the pa some © by 
of structure being influenced "e preat 
by the degree to which he felt egard to 
the interview. The findings in T 
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jective Structure and anxiety are more easily 
understood in this light. The two anxiety 
tea 6 which showed correlation with Sub- 
Skin a E were Anxiety Cards and 
abiy DS uctance. These measures are prob- 
= Pi ig i of the patient’s 
ind i S z tension. Frenkel-Brunswik (10) 
Glee T : his connection that those who are 
iy co A Nee (who perceive the situa- 
fo FS den Toa if it objectively is) are able 
seid ne e the anxiety involved, while those 
es p raons who perceptually engraft struc- 
ainei Ea gs situation do so to avoid 
Bran A he present findings support Frenkel- 
as oe ae in that perception of ambiguity 
findings i related to “feeling anxious.” The 
onen p relation to Objective Structure, 
a cy : emonstrate that people may be 
foo an ers level below awareness when fac- 
with Fr Ee situation. Was such the case 

Finale el-Brunswik’s intolerant group? 
often oe the goals of therapy most 
nation i‘ ve reduction of anxiety—not elimi- 
AoT fe reduction to a manageable and 
ts herein level (26, 30)—theorists differ as 

nalytic p of anxiety as a therapeutic agent. 
motivate — depend on anxiety as a 
centered 3 or progress (2, 25), whereas client- 
inal up herapists feel that anxiety reduction 
E nonet a constant goal ie an because only in 
cgi oe situation the individual’s 
any Pied or growth is freed” (5, p. 360). In 
ewer e, this study demonstrates that inter- 
TE can deliberately vary, the degree of 
ings ei in the situation. In view of the find- 
Struer a relationship between Objective 
Succes and various types of anxiety, this 
pletion that structuring behavior can, be 
for th y used by a clinician as a technique 
thinks therapeutic control of anxiety when he 
Peres his patient has surpassed or failed to 
“wey some optimal anxiety level. The re- 
end ch implications of this possibility are clear 

Important. 


SUMMARY 

aor sidering anxiety in its meaning as & 
Te tg state, not as a personality vana- 
nes this study tested the hypotheses that 
xiety js related to the ambiguity of the 
it poesia situation as objectively measure 
as perceived by the subject. 


Forty neuropsychiatric patients in the 


five showed significant 


iety measures wit 


structure were discussed in terms ©: 
of information on wh 
based, and in terms 0 
nature of anxiety 
the interrelationships © 
and personality structure. 


study were 
anxiety and to psychotherapy- 
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Dearborn VA Hospital were given clinical 
evaluative interviews by four interviewers. In 
half the interviews, the interviewer gave few 


clues to guide the patient in discussing his life 
and problems (Ambiguous condition). In the 
other interviews, the interviewer took an ac- 
tive part in guiding the discussion (Structured 
condition). All interviews were tape-recorded, 
and a record was obtained of patients’ skin 
conductance throughout the interview. Pa- 
tients were then questioned as to their reac- 
tions to the talks. 

Two measures of structuredness were ob- 
tained: a measure of the structuring qualities 
of the interviewer’s verbal behavior as ana- 
lyzed from the typescripts, and a rating of the 
patient’s perception of the structuredness of 
the interview situation as analyzed from his 
post-interview report. Five different measures 
of anxiety were used: changes in palmar skin 
conductance, ratings of anxiety by a clinical 
judge reading samples of the interview tran- 
script, the patient’s own report of tension by 
means of a modified check-list, and two differ- 
ent sets of indices of disturbed speech. 

Four out of the five anxiety measures 
showed significant relationships with objec- 
tively measured structure, and two out of the 
relationships with 
structure as the patient perceived it, partially 
confirming the hypotheses. 

The general lack of correlation of the anx- 
h each other and their pat- 
terns of relationship to the two measures of 

f the units 
ich the measures were 
f the multidimensional 
response mechanisms and 
f anxiety, perception, 
Findings of the 
discussed in relation to a theory of 
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THE APPLICATION OF LEARNING THEORY TO THE TREATMENT 
OF TICS 


AUBREY J. YATES! ? 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 


and Feindel (19) on the treatment of 
Sethi as examples of learned habits, little 
although in this field has been reported, 
1939 their results were encouraging. In 
desira ble bee Dunlap (5) claimed that un- 
elltainated abits (including tics) could be 
valaia by making the subject repeat them 
a A and deliberately. But Dunlap gave 
ital i= of his procedure and no experi- 
alerting peg? of its validity, merely 
hile te that the tics disappeared rapidly. 
en ee technique of negative practice has 
Siar Se (at least in so far as the treat- 
modern t ags is concerned) in at least one 
ae, rig of psychology (1), an ade- 
of its pias and experimental confirmation 
More ci y are still lacking. 

derive A attempts have been made to 
oai ods for the treatment of behavioral 
ing theor os the constructs of modern learn- 
Paper ory (3, 12, 13, 16, 21, 22, 25, 26). This 
in the ports a rationale for such treatment 
Shine of a tiqueur and the results of 
validity a carried out in order to test the 
theory. of the deductions made from the 


S the classic work in 1907 by Meige 


Tne Tic as A LEARNED HABIT 


to eho, Slowing theoretical model is proposed 

as learned at some tics can be conceptualized 

justificati responses of a particular kind. The 

e Fk for proposing such a model lies in 

Cernin, ctions which are derived from it con- 
8 treatment. 

is hypothesised that some’ tics may 


IN; 
Ner E W at the University of New England, Armidale, 
20th Wales, Australia. 
on Tenens would like to thank J. Inglis and H. 
of the = or helpful discussion on the theoretical part 
out q cn and Linford Rees for permission to carry 
a Baan oes ; 
Sard aia ee have been reviewed by Hil- 
“ht ig arquis (9), Crafts ef al. (4), and Lehner (15). 
Way hypo suggested that tics can arise only in the 
imitation hesized. Some tics appear to arise 
Pace resp expecially in young children, or as @ 
b Ponse originally arising from some ir 


non . À > 
traumatic stimulus such as a tight coll 


from simple 
n avoid- 
ritating 
ar. The 


be drive-reducing conditioned avoidance re- 
sponses, originally evoked in a highly trau- 
matic situation. In this situation, intense fear 
is aroused and a movement of withdrawal or 
aggression is made. If the movement produces 
or coincides with the cessation of the fear- 
inducing stimulus, it acquires strength through 


reinforcement. On subsequent occasions, 
through stimulus-generalization (including 
internal symbolization), conditioned fear 


(“anxiety”) may be aroused, which is then 
reduced by the performance of the movement. 
In this way, the tic comes to be elicited by a 
large variety of stimuli and eventually achieves 
the status of a powerful habit. 

Several points should be noticed about this 
model. First, although no direct experimental 
evidence is available to show that tics do arise 
in this way, two lines of investigation suggest 
that the formulation is a reasonable one. 
Wolpe (26), Solomon and Wynne (24), and 
others have demonstrated that animals placed 
in a highly traumatic situation develop con- 
ditioned avoidance responses which appar- 
ently reduce the anxiety associated with the 
original situation and which are highly resist- 
ant to extinction. Again, clinical investiga- 
tions of the history of tiqueurs (8) have led 
some workers to suggest that the tic is an 
avoidance response arising originally in a 
highly traumatic situation, especially in 
childhood. Second, the kind of response evoked 
may be determined partly at least by the 
mode of response characteristic of the subject 
in any stressful situation. Malmo and his col- 
Jeagues (17, 18) have presented evidence sug- 
esting that some neurotics react to stress 
with cardiovascular responses, whereas others 
react to the same stress with muscular re- 
Experiments by Lacey, Bateman, 
and Van Lehn (14) similarly suggest that the 
nature of the stressful situation is not a major 
variable, at least s0 far as autonomic func- 
tions are concerned. 

The suggested m 


sponses. 


odel follows closely the 


nt, however, should be applicable to 
a learned response. 


proposed treatme’ 
any tic which is 
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two-factor theory of learning expounded by 
Mowrer (21). In terms of Hullian (10) learn- 
ing theory, the reaction potential of the tic at 
a given moment may be conceived as a multi- 
plicative function of the habit strength (sH,) 
of the tic (determined mainly by the number 
of times it has previously been evoked) and 
the momentary drive strength of anxiety (D), 
which fluctuates from time to time. Since 
habit strength increases as a simple negatively 
accelerated positive growth function and 
eventually reaches an asymptote, further per- 
formance of the tic cannot increase its habit 
strength beyond a given point. 


DERIVATION OF METHOD OF TREATMENT 


According to the model, then, the tic may 
be treated as a simple learned habit which has 
attained its maximum habit strength. In 
terms of the theory, it should be possible, 
therefore, to extinguish the habit by building 
up a negative or incompatible habit of “not 
performing the tic.” If the subject is given 
massed practice in the tic, then reactive in- 
hibition (Ir) should build up rapidly. When 
Ir reaches a certain critical point, the patient 
will be forced to “rest” or not perform the tic. 
This habit (sIr) of not performing the tic will 
be associated with drive-reduction due to the 
dissipation of Iz and hence will be reinforced. 
With repeated massed practice, therefore, a 
negative habit (“not doing the tic’’) will be 
built up, Incompatible with the positive habit 
of doing the tic. Furthermore, the repeated 
voluntary evocation of the tic should nol 
Serve to increase the habit Strength of the tic. 
since it is already asymptotic and consequently 
not subject to strengthening by massed prac- 
tice. 

_ At any given moment, therefore, the effec- 
tive reaction potential of the tic (ie, the 
ability of the patient to perform the tic) will 
be a resultant of the forces in the equation 


sEr = (sHpXD) — (+ siz) 


As slp increases, sEn should diminish to a 
point at which the excitatory and inhibitory 
parts of the equation are equal. The response 
tendency of the tic will then be below thresh- 


5 With massed practice the tic will also, for the 
most part, cease to be reinforced, because, since anx- 
iety is only intermittent in S, it will be unaccompanied 
by drive reduction. 
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old level, and behaviorally, extinction should 
be complete. During this process, of course, 
sEr would be expected to show fluctuations, 
since it is affected by a number of factors 
(notably drive level) which are uncontrolled 
(sOn). Any increase in drive may, of course, 
temporarily mask the effects of an increase M 
sIr. It is interesting to note that Calvin ¢ al. 
(2) recently produced evidence to show that 
the continued evocation of a habit under coh” 
ditions of massed practice in rats eventually 
leads to its extinction, although the process 
may be a slow one. 

The optimum conditions of massed pra 
under which conditioned inhibition (sIr) may 
be expected to grow most rapidly and effec: 
tively are unknown with respect to the 
tinction of tics. The present experimen 
Tepresent, therefore, an attempt to discov 
these conditions. 


ctice 


THE PATIENT 


The S was a female psychiatric patient, “i 
years old, who was highly cooperative “a 
apparently had a strong desire to ge 
She was of high average intelligence, aP 
markedly neurotic and slightly more re 
verted than the average normal as same y 
by the Guilford-Martin Personality T amg 
of Factors S, T, D, C, R. Four clear-cut tey 
were chosen for the experiment: a mg 
stomach-contraction breathing tic, 4 eo 
“explosion” (expiration), a coughing ti ave 
an eye-blink tic. These tics appeare trau- 
Started originally following two very . usly 
matic experiences about ten years previ’ ited 
when S felt that she was being suffoc 
while undergoing anaesthesia; she sai 
was terrified that she was going to Y ‘ine 
struggled madly. She could not bea? not 
thought of an anaesthetic mask and cou! er 
tolerate any object’s being placed ow ee 
face. Superficially, at least, these tics 5° igh 
to be conditioned avoidance responses fiom! 
nally established in a traumatic situa od 
She also said she felt a need to do the tic ie 
experienced relief when they occurret rk 
they were drive-reducing). They varie at 

° Eysenck (7) has shown that these ge k 
reasonably good measures of neuroticism (C * 
scales) and introversion-extraversion (R scale) oy a 

7 Presumably, escape in such a situation eats a 
noxious stimulation was effected by the pat® 
coming unconscious. 


extro- 


| 
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CHANGES IN PRE ini 
ES IN MEAN FREQUENCY or Four Tics UNDER CONDITIONS OF VOLUNTARY EyocaTion 
St ; 
= omach Eyeblink Nose Throat 
ons ee 
M Ca Sessions M o Sessions M o Sessions M 
1-50 52.83 - 
sieo 52°83 406 1-50 36.96 4.74 1-50 45.56 5.4 5 
niaiso $0.54 3-90 51-100 $1.96 2-48 Si-i00 33i Soz siio 32.08 3°38 
is ide zas J010 3130 1 112-150 32.06 3:13 101-150 31. : 
176-200 ioe ee 151-200 26.87 2.00 151-180 23.71 2.73 151-200 33.91 aa 
Sar 11.95 
221-285 5 1.09 201-220 26.04 1.60 201-220 18.97 4.25 
; 26. F 2 g : 201- 7 
286-315 go nee 221-285 20.34 1.74 221-248 13.23 2.12 321-985 i331 EN 
g 75 286-315 21.14 1.48 286-315 8.05 1,90 286-315 12.88 1.73 


edly from ti : 

Tence, TE on to time in frequency of occur- 

Concurre was decided to treat the four tics 
ntly but independently. 


A Expr ENT 
Sessions 1-100 ERIMENT I 


The 
8eneral ae of this experiment was to test the 
significant tle hesis that massed practice leads to a 
Voluntarily, crement in the ability of S to respond 
. EWO sessi 
sisting eee per day were carried out, each con- 
conditions of e one-minute trials for each tic under 
tween each massed practice, with one minute’s rest 
Produce cach Set of five trials. S was instructed to re- 
't without à tic as accurately as possible and to repeat 
Was laid Apes during the practice periods. No stress 
h, Minutes ae A complete session lasted exactly 
oneal each ai such session was carried out at the 
5 her on her 5 y under supervision; S carried out the 
aried at eee The order of practising the tics was 
of tics Beant om. The score recorded was the number 
Nasal and eo as counted by Æ in the case of the 
and eyeblink tic tics and by S in the case of the stomach 
Tes (50 Sah This procedure was followed for 100 
€ fr one 

(under te ency of occurrence of each tic per minute 
say deala ae Mong) almost invariably showed a 
tri Sion. Tt was Sus trials one to five within a single 
Be 5 per sessio onsidered that the average of the five 
ist of the a would give a reliable estimate of the 
fir n in any pa i under conditions of voluntary evoca- 
the 50 sessio rticular session. The mean score for the 
© Seco, he was compared with the mean score for 

th The results (Table for each tic separately. 
ie four tics Thi ‘able 1) are remarkably consistent for 
Sions is signi e mean score for the second set of 50 
M set of Sees lower than the mean for the 
Q orth, 1s fe each tic (values of ¢ were as follows: 
fon D was = <apepe. 6.60; nose, 11.93; throat, 
bow? ate in Bade in each case). The results, there- 
for the ge rdance with prediction and offer sup- 

neral theory. 


Sessi EXPERIMENT II 
P ong 101-150 


ree h 
Hyboth, 'Ypotheses were tested over Sessions 101-150. 


esi. 
8 s I. It seemed reasonable to contend that 


esign 
ated henceforward the standard procedure 


further massed practice under standard conditions 
would produce a further decline in the tic frequency. 
To test this hypothesis, the eyeblink and throat tics 
were practised under standard conditions. 
Hypothesis II. The difference between means of the 
first and second sets of 50 sessions in Experiment I 
might be due to Ir not completely dissipating between 
sessions. To test this hypothesis, practice on the stom- 
ach tic was discontinued for 11 sessions; during the 
112-150, standard conditions were 
decline in Experiment I were due to 
Ip alone, the mean for Sessions 112-150 should not be 
lower than that for Sessions 1-50, i.e., recovery of 
function should take place. 
Hypothesis III. To test the notion that the growth 


of sIr would be facilitated by increasing the duration 


of massed practice, 
min. daily without a 


ensuing Sessions 
resumed. If the 


the nasal tic was practised for 15 
break under instructions to keep 
the amplitude as strong and as constant as possible. 
This procedure apparently had the desired effect of 
increasing the number of involuntary rest pauses, a 
crucial factor in the growth of sIr, since in the last 
few minutes of the period, the rate of responding 
typically dropped to 3-4 per minute. Five sessions 
(one per day) were carried out in this way, the pro- 
longed period always following practice on the other 
tics to avoid interference with them. No standard 
practice on the nasal tic was carried out at this time. 
During Sessions 11 -150, standard conditions were 
imposed. It was predicted that the mean for Sessions 
412-150 would be significantly below that for Sessions 
51-100. 

The results of this experi 


1. Hypothesis I was not con: ; 
and throat tics, the mean frequency per session was 


ot significantly below that for Sessions 51-100; (for 
ue eyeblink, i = 1570, p = > .05; for the throat, 
¿= 0.927, p = > .05). However, no recovery of func- 
tion took place, since in both cases the mean for Sessions 
401-150 was significantly lower than that for Sessions 
1-50; (for the eyeblink, £ = < .001; for 


the throat, t = 13.563, p= < .001). 
hesis II was not confirmed. The mean for Ses- 


ment are reported in Table 
firmed. For both eyeblink 


Hypot! a 
sions 112-150 was significantly lower than the mean for 
Sessions 1-50 (t = 14.928, p = < .001). However, the 

150 was not significantly differ- 


mean for Sessions 112- 
ent from the mean for Sessions 51-100, (¢ = 1.589, p 


= > 05). 
Hypothesis III was confirme 
sions 112-150 was significantly 


d. The mean for Ses- 
lower than the mean 
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for Sessions 51-100, (¢ = 4.055, p = < .001). — 
the decline was not very large, it should be remem! a 

that only five sessions of increased massed practice 
ee Dune id experiment, therefore, S seemed to be 
on a plateau with respect to three of the tics, but re- 
covery of function did not take place, ever wape 
tice was entirely discontinued for a week. art mS 
was apparent that the growth of sIr could be faci i 
tated in some degree by increasing the amount o 
massed practice. 


EXPERIMENT III 
Sessions 151-200 


Three hypotheses were again tested over Sessions 
Tesh I. Practice of the eyeblink and throat 
tics was continued under Standard conditions on the 
assumption that during Sessions 50-150 S had been 
on a plateau with respect to these tics; it was pre- 
dicted that further practice would eventually induce a 
eae II. It seemed probable that within the 
standard practice conditions, the intensification of the 
response would increase the rate of decline. Dunlap (5) 
stressed the importance of instructing S to pay careful 
attention to the tic. S was, therefore, asked to reproduce 
the stomach tic as precisely and as intensively as pos- 
sible. The conditions of practice were otherwise stand- 

ard. 

a Hypothesis III. The prolongation of the period of 
practice for the nasal tic was continued. However, the 
method was varied. Each day, at the end of the hospital 
session only, S did 15 min. massed practice of the nasal 
tic as in Experiment II. In the second session of that 
day, the nasal tic was not practised (since the Tp asso- 
ciated with the 15-min, practice period might not have 
wholly dissipated and could affect performance). How- 
ever, at the beginning of the hospital session each day, 
the nasal tic was practised under standard condi- 
tions. This served as a measure of the influence of 
the previous day’s intensive practice. The standard 
nasal practice was followed by the throat and eye- 
blink tics, which always preceded the stomach tic to 
avoid the effects of fatigue induced by that tic under 
intensive conditions. In this way, at least 12 hours 
elapsed between the intensive and the standard nasal 
practises. During this experiment, there were 20 in- 
tensive and 30 standard practice periods for the nasal 
tic? 

The results, as shown in Table 1, supported Hypothe- 
sis I. The mean for Sessions 151-200 was significantly 
lower than the mean for Sessions 101-150 for both 
eyeblink and throat tics, (for the eyeblink, ¢ = 12.137, 
p = < .001; for the throat, ¢ = 9.931, p = < -001). 

With regard to Hypothesis II, the results obtained 
with the stomach tic were not directly comparable 
with those obtained in Sessions 1-150 because of the 
altered instructions within the standard conditions. 
When, however, Sessions 151-175 were compared with 


The numbers are unequal because § was later 
allowed to do the 15 min. practice on her own on week- 
ends. 
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Sessions 176-200, a significant decline was ee 
the latter set, (? = 7.793, p = < .001). Th hypo 
may, therefore, be regarded as supported. fe, ed 

Hypothesis ITI was also supperted. esate 
practice led to a striking decline in frequency, > that for 
for Sessions 151-180 being significantly below tha 
Sessions 112-150 (¢ = 11.608, p = < .001). herefore, 

The results of Experiment III suggested, f eiii 
that the standard procedure led to a continuing had & 
in frequency, that extensive massed prenes a that 
very striking effect on frequency of response, standard 
increasing the intensity of response within the s 
situation also led to a decline in frequency. 


EXPERIMENT IV 
Sessions 201-220 


The purpose of Experiment IV was te freq 
rigorously the hypothesis that the decline in pth of siR 
of the four tics was a function of the grow 


i ractice 
rather than of the accumulation of Ir. When p nt I, 
hibit 


o test more 
uency 


was, 


he 
xr that t 
The results, as shown in Table 1, indicated Jete rests 


os all showe 
(t = 1.00, p = > .05). The other three tics all "799 
a significant further decline during Session ent I 


noser 
a 


ae 
9 P je 


ci 
case of the nasal tic. The hypothesis that PA up’ 
of function would occur seemed, therefore, est in the 
ported, but the significant decline following r 
case of three tics remained to be explained. 


EXPERIMENT V 
Sessions 221-275 


t. 


imen! 
Three hypotheses were tested in this pe al 
Hypothesis I. Massed practice under er roat tics 
ditions was continued for the eyeblink and Ri eclin® 
the prediction being that a further significan 
would result, dard cor 
Hypothesis IT. Massed practice under stan nse WA 
ditions but with intensification of the pee pein¥ 
continued for the stomach tic, the predict! e 
that a further significant decline would reul per Di 
Hypothesis TIT. Tt was decided to test W pner" "i 
rate of growth of sIr could be significantly “i ition ° 
by an increase in the rate and intensity of rep 5 nn 
the nasal tic. To test this hypothesis, | oe pie 
period of massed practice was used. This P tie 
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Fic. 1, CHANGES IN FREQUENCY OF Four 
Varrous CONDITIONS OF 


Tics VOLUNTARILY EVOKED UNDER 
MassED PRACTICE 


nasal tic. The possibility arose, therefore, that the 


Vidual s 

expected oy T caise 10 seconds of rest would thus be 

more stron me high reward value, sIr should be 

Procedure ee reinforced. Apart from the change 1m 

adopted y or the 15 minutes of practice, the method 

Ment IT was identical with that described in Experi- 
There 

hree wi as shown in Table 1, indicated that all 
= 3 apprises were confirmed” (for the eyeblink, 

= 67; for the stomach, { = 8.26; for the nose, t 


5.21; 
case), for the throat, ¢ = 6.16; p was < .001 in each 


ae EXPERIMENT VI 
essions 276-315 


The 
hypothesis ore of this experiment was to test the 
Practice f, Mee a very prolonged period of massed 
Signi acta by a prolonged rest would lead to a 
Session: lecrement in response. It had been found that 
Place on s 201-220 a highly significant decline took 
rest, the ge of the four tics following two weeks’ 
ecline being most striking in the case of the 


10 
T: 
Eyehbli at 


Were, 


oe shows the means for Sessions 221-285 for 
e and stomach tics. Sessions 276-285 
“Xperiment aeey performed for these tics during 
T one-hou: while the nasal tic was being given 

T practices. 


crucial set of conditions for increasing sIn rapidly lay 
in a combination of very intensive practice followed 
by a long rest. In general, it was hypothesized that 
optimum increments of sIr would be obtained if 
sufficient massed practice were given to allow the ac- 
cumulation of a maximum amount of Ir, followed by a 
rest period sufficient to allow the complete dissipation 
of Ir. To test this hypothesis, four one-hour sessions 
were given, during which uninterrupted massed practice 
of the nasal tic was carried out. The other tics were 
not practised during these sessions, each of which was 
separated from the next by a three-day interval. There 
were no standard practices of the nasal tic during this 
period. The other tics were practised under the usual 
conditions during the second daily session only (i.e. 
once per day, constituting Trials 276-285). At the 
end of this period, the patient was given a three-week 
holiday during which no practice of any kind was 
carried out. Following this rest, 30 standard sessions 
(286-315) were given for all four tics. 

The results, as shown in Table 1, indicate that the 
nasal tic showed a very significant decline in the mean 
for Sessions 286-315 compared with Sessions 221-248 
immediately preceding the four one-hour practices 
(t = 7.99, $ = < .001). Throat and stomach tics 
showed a significant but much smaller decline (for 
the throat, £ = 643, p = < .001; for the stomach, 
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t = 8.32, p = < .001). The eyeblink tic showed a 
small but significant recovery (¢ = 2.32, p = .02). 
Thus, the hypothesis was generally supported. 

At the conclusion of this experiment, the mean 
score for the last 30 sessions (286-315) was compared 
with the mean score for the first 30 sessions (1-30)." 
The percentage decrement in the frequency of volun- 
tary responding for each tic was as follows: nasal, 84.14; 
throat, 68.83; stomach, 63.42; eyeblink, 51.47. The 
course of decline is shown in Fig. 1, in which each 
point represents the average of five sessions (i.e., 25 
one-min. trials). Gaps in the curves indicate rests or 
changes in treatment. 


CHANGES IN INVOLUNTARY Tics 


It is notoriously difficult to obtain a reliable 
estimate of the rate of involuntary responding 
in tics, which fluctuates markedly from day to 
day, even from hour to hour. While a change 
in the rate of response would be very difficult 
to assess reliably, a complete cessation of in- 
voluntary responding outside the test situa- 
tion would be apparent to S, to her acquaint- 
ances, and to E. S had not reached this clinical 
criterion at the end of Experiment VI. At the 
end of the series, however, she was asked to 
write a frank account of her experience over 
the period of treatment, both in relation to 
the tics and to her general adjustment. 

Her report indicated that the nasal tic “has 
almost vanished. It returns occasionally 
.. „every now and then...but most defi- 
nitely it does not plague me every few minutes 
as before. It is absent for days on end.” The 
eyeblink and throat tics were reported as 
sharply reduced in frequency. The stomach 
tic, however, had changed very little. She also 
reported that she had “improved in all de- 
partments generally,” was “able to relax in a 
bus or train, able to read or execute a cross- 
word puzzle.” There was continual reference 
to the fact that not doing the movement did 
not leave her frustrated. She concluded that 
she was, “not tired of the treatment. if any- 
thing now that I have a taste of success the 
desire is greater.” She also pointed out that 
“one of the striking features is that my closest 
friends notice the change.” The specific and 
general changes were confirmed by her physi- 
cian.” 


11 For the stomach tic, the comparison was between 
Sessions 151-180 and 286-315. 

“During these experiments, S received no other 
treatment but saw her physician for a few minutes 
about once a month. 
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Discussion 


The results obtained in these experiments 
support the theory proposed to explain the 
genesis of certain tics and the deductions made 
from it regarding a rational method of treat- 
ment. Within the test situation there was ob- 
jective evidence of a striking decline in the 
rate of voluntary responding for all tics. The 
rate of decline was most striking in that UC 
(nasal) which received the largest amount © 
massed practice. There was no evidence of any 
recovery of function following prolonged ce 
The data further suggest that the optimun 
conditions for the production of conditione 
inhibition may be a period of very prolong® 
massed practice, leading to the accumulation 
of large amounts of reactive inhibition, r 
lowed by a very prolonged rest to allow, 3 
the total dissipation of reactive inhibition, 
There was subjective evidence suggesting Bs 
conditioned inhibition generalized beyond t : 
test situation itself and that most generaliza 
tion occurred with respect to the tic which a 
received most massed practice. It is not £ 
gested, however, that the results outline 
above can be unequivocally interpreted. | a 
clinical conditions of testing and with lim’ i 
time available, perfect experimental im to 
and balance of design proved impossible in 
obtain. Thus, it is possible that the declin? t 
Sessions 286-315 in the nasal tic was 2 f jce 
tion entirely of the amount of massed P ait 
given and not of the combination of Pra 
and rest. Although no standard practices Toni 
carried out on the nasal tic between the 
one-hour periods, S reported that she Þe $ 
much worse outside the test situation : 
this time. However, during the three \ 
rest period which followed, she reporte? he 
she rapidly lost the tendency to perform 
tic involuntarily, which suggests that ee se 
Was an essential part of the treatment: | bce 
results imply that the cumulative rein 


‘ol- 


of time than is commonly suppos 
interpretation is consistent with the 
of Jahnke and Duncan (11). 0 

A number of considerations which pie 
during the experiments merit brief me” op? 
It would have been useful to have - ead 
tic untreated and to have taken contt© 
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ie) standard conditions at regular in- 
conditi nder these conditions, little or no 
ihe ms inhibition would be expected and 
tt Pe ea would be that the untreated 
sete not decline during the course of the 
‘re a Second, an objective measure of 
daton ut ch of each tic outside the test 
periment at the beginning and end of the ex- 
too diffi 5 k highly desirable. It should not be 
selina cult to measure the frequency of tics 
tion E flirts natural situation. Third, atten- 
as the ria d be paid to the amplitude as well 
variables quency of the tics; a measure of both 
be instru n be useful. Fourth, S should 
tic as pa ted from the start to reproduce the 
tate the rately as possible in order to facili- 
growth of Ip. 
net aes certain features of the ob- 
shape gt are highly suggestive. The 
at least a curves suggests, in some respects 
is no ie obverse of a learning cutve. There 
indicatin ence of an initial rise in frequency, 
Was Beaks that the habit strength of the tic 
Practice ably at its asymptote before massed 
quency was begun. Again, the decline in fre- 
Usual Sins pg to proceed according to the 
Stabilit rning process. There are periods of 
Suggestan (plateaus) followed by sudden falls, 
being Je g that a negative habit was actually 
results Pg This finding agrees with the 
ound i Edmonson and Amsel (6); who 
avoidan hat in the extinction of „conditione 
which i responses, long periods during 
Sudden ees took place, alternated with 
e Sessi arp declines. The curves also show 
Curves ional fluctuations common in learning 
3 S, where all the relevant factors (notably, 


is j ; 
trolleq instance, drive level) cannot be con- 


tioni Portant problem concerns the rela- 
teported between the anxiety and the tc. S 
Much ] ae the end of treatment that she was 
Many ess anxious than formerly (reflected in 
gave) oe examples of behavior she 
rectly f his reduction in anxiety follows di- 
Siong; wut the theory- Tf the ability to te 
ANxiet: v significantly reduced, then the 
er, 2. eading to the tics will persist. How- 
coherency traumatic event happens in fact 
itself sre of the anxiety, the latter, being 
tinguish conditioned response, gradually ex- 
ernati es. This formulation suggests 47 al- 
ve method of treatment. Tf the tics atè 


prevented from occurring, then reduction of 
the anxiety should follow. When this happens, 
the tics will also decline, since they are a re- 
sponse to anxiety. Meige and Feindel (19) re- 
ported cases in which paralysis of facial tics 
for several days led to their disappearance for 
a period of several months. This hypothesis 
also receives support from the findings of 
Solomon and his colleagues (23) that condi- 
tioned avoidance responses can be extinguished 
in dogs by presenting the CS a large number 
of times but preventing the avoidance re- 
sponse by restraint. The usual extinction 
procedures, which formerly had been unsuc- 
cessful, could then be applied. These argu- 
ments are the principal justification for symp- 
tomatic treatment. It is interesting to note 
that they follow directly from Mowrer’s two- 
factor theory. Mowrer himself has strongly 
opposed symptomatic treatment (21, p. 620) 
although making use of it in the treatment of 
enuresis. In terms of the theory, it would also 
be predicted that this method of treatment 
would be most successful with children be- 


cause sHr would presumably be at less than 
asymptotic strength. Thus, as soon as nega- 
tive practice began, most of the repetitions of 
the tic would be contributing towards the 
growth of slp rather than sHr, and the growth 
of the negative habit (not-doing-the-tic) would 


proceed more rapidly than the growth of the 
positive habit. 
SUMMARY 


was proposed to show 


A theoretical model 
be conceptualized as 


that some tics may 


drive-reducing conditioned avoidance Te 
sponses, originally evoked in a traumatic 
ituation. 

si a method of treatment 


From this model, A t 
was derived. It was predicted that if the tics 
were evoked 


ed practice, & negative hal d 
eee ti d be built up, resulting 


ing the tic” should be | e 
ultimately in the extinction of the tics and 
that this extinction should generalize beyond 
the test situation. i 

"The results of a number of experiments 
support the validity of the theory. There was 
a significant decline in the ability to respond 
voluntarily under various conditions of massed 
practice and rest. 


The optimum condition for the growth of 
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the negative habit appeared to be the com- 
bination of very prolonged massed practice 
followed by prolonged rest. _ 

Subjective reports of the patient indicated 
considerable clinical improvement outside the 
immediate test situation. 
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GSR CON 
IDITIONING IN ANXIETY STATES, NORMALS, AND CHRONIC 


FUNCTIONAL SCHIZOPHRE 


NIC SUBJECTS? 


EDMUND S. HOWE? 
University College, London 


N re i 
be T increasing attention has 
anxiety and to experimental studies of 

pathological a conditioning and to inter- 
here is now explorations of conditioning. 
assessed o eenen agreement that anxiety, 
metrically, pl er psychiatrically or psycho- 
23, 24, 25) plays a part in human eyelid (22, 
everal S ira GSR conditioning (2, 26, 27). 
neurotic 5 went fees now confirmed that the 
Situation tha joop more readily in a threat 
ifference sh n does the normal (23, 25), a 
crease in hich may be explained by an in- 
The data ho opine derived from anxiety. 
are, on ah conditionability of psychotics 
Systematic (1 her hand, rather scanty and un- 
23; 25); awe 15, 19, 21). Two recent studies 
or A reported data and deductions 
S condition with the conclusion that these 
and normal <a readily than both neurotic 
ent with t s. This conclusion is not consist- 
ample, wh in findings of Paintal (18), for ex- 
and to fhe: examined GSR to electric shock 
Psychotic x of shock in 450 normal and 450 
ence betwe s. Although there was little differ- 
ere was 2 the Ss’ response to the shock, 
Psychotic S significantly smaller response in 
Study exar S to the threat of shock. The present 
hospitalized ne conditioned GSR behavior in 
italized ch anxiety states, normals, and hos- 
he hypothesis. functional schizophrenics, 0n 
Volve, reg, esis that these three groups in- 
pectively, a descending order of total 


‘This 
rhesig Pe contains a portion of the data from a 
don versity fe to The Department of Psychology, 
eae of iler in candidacy for the degree o 
weet is indek ophy in the University of London. The 

iS Wane iment cs ain John W. Whitfield, 
arragement E supervised the research, for his en- 
au and advice; and to Roger W. Russell 
arg nents at diff de valuable 
a also due t erent stages of the work. Many thanks 
x ological, en the members of the psychiatric, psy- 
feoom, tna p nursing staffs at St. Ebbas Hospital, 
‘OF their willi he Belmont Hospital, Sutton, Surrey» 

Possible f ing and continuous cooperation in making 
si ? Now less writer to execute this study- 
My of Ma the Department of Psychiatry, 

ryland School of Medicine. 


ans D 
J. Eysenck, each of whom ma 


Univer- 


e strength (Hull’s D) with respect to such 
ociceptive stimulus as electric shock. 

: The question of differential drive strengths 
in the three subject groups may, of course, be 
approached empirically by a comparison of 
conditioning measures, but this procedure is 
not necessarily the optimal one. From the 
standpoint of Hullian theory (11), provision 
is made for a multiplicative combination of 
other drives (e.g-, anxiety) with the relevant 
drive energizing the habit involved. In the 
present case, D may therefore be considered a 
direct function of anxiety level. In the case of 
the anxiety states, this contention has repeat- 
edly proved fruitful (22, 23, 24, 25); i.e., there 
is a sound basis for predicting that the anxiety 
cases will show more rapid, stronger condi- 
tioning than normal controls. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty of relating Hull’s D to the 
schizophrenics because, while 
such patients may well show an absence of 
manifest anxiety symptoms (leading to a pre- 
diction of slower conditioning), it may be 
reasonably contended (e-g-, 23, 25) that their 
withdrawal is a defense against high (hypo- 
thetical) internal anxiety (leading to a predic- 
tion of more rapid conditioning). Perhaps this 


anxiety level of 


se of the study was to 
exami e steepness 
of the gradie: a relation- 
ship that has be 
(4, 20). This is t 
one-third of each group 
gradients of generalization 
examined at each 
however, only two gradi 
arture from zero slope, 
by chance. Because of t 
on generalization have been entire! 
report. It was reasoned ex post factum 
concerning the gradients W 
having been given minima 
to be employed during 
(which would decrease res 
and hence spuriously in 
tion). It was thus not possible to offer conclusive evi- 
dence abou! is set up: namely, that amount 
of generalization is f drive strength, rather 


than simply of stimu (see, for example, 
11, 16, 17, 20). 
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ents showed a significant de- 
which could, of course, occur 
his result, data and discussion 
ly omitted from this 
that the outcome 
on mostly of Ss 
h stimuli 
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problem has been turned into an either/or 
question, neglecting the possibility that the 
degree of chronicity and deterioration in 
schizophrenia at least partly determines anx- 
iety level and hence reactivity in a threat 
situation, the relationship probably being an 
inverse one. 

It can thus be argued, as Malmo ef al. 
concluded, that, “the much lower reactivity 
of the chronic schizophrenic is evidence for a 
trend toward lowered reaction to pain as 
schizophrenia progresses toward chronicity” 
(14, p. 63). Malmo and his collaborators sug- 
gested, however, that this interpretation is 
probably applicable to rather specific experi- 
ences like pain, and may not be true at all 
for other situations involving overt adjust- 
ments. The characteristics of chronic schizo- 
phrenics, as presented by such writers as 
Hoagland (6, 7, 8), Hoskins (9), Hill e al. (5), 
and others, show a lowered Teactivity to equi- 
librium functions, central disturbances rather 
than peripheral ones, and inadequate responses 
to stress as measured by lymphocyte counts 
has also been 
suggested by Hoskins (9) that an inadequate 
adrenal cortical Tesponse, rather than a higher 
stress threshold, is responsible for the lowered 
reactivity of the chronic schizophrenic. The 


same time complementary to what is ex- 
despite the fact 


drive strength 
in the schizo- 


I study, and to 
predict weaker, slower conditioning. 


METHOD 
Subjects 
A total of 60 normal control Ss was used, half drawn 
from University of London students and half from the 
nursing staffs of the two cooperating hospitals. Student 
Ss ranged from 19 to 24 years; half of them were male, 
sixty per cent taking honors in psychology and the 
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5 $ mple 
remainder coming from other departments. T H 
of nurses contained an equal number of mal s. All 
females, with an age range from about 18 to 25. 
control Ss were volunteers. Imont 

. A a [mon 
The anxiety Ss were in-patients drawn from Be 


sych! 
Patients were assigned for conditioning by P eri- 
atric staff. Any S who attempted to leave t 
mental room was permitted to do SO. roved t° 
A further group of 36 schizophrenic Ss Pr pitera; 
be unconditionable according to one of three C", 
no GSR whatsoever to twice the standard i Š 
shock usually delivered to other Ss during Pr GS 
complete sensory adaptation to shock (i-e |; or zet 
either before or at the last conditioning on daon g 
GSR to the first extinction trial. A compi resented 
these Ss with those who were conditioned is P 
in the results. 


A s 
Apparatus and Method of Recording GSR was 


, 
The Féré method, involving impressed ani a3): 
used in the circuit described by Lacey and, ano! te 
GSRs were read from a Pye “Scalamp” galv' h can P 
the period of which is two seconds, and are mi 
read quite accurately to 0.1 mm. In order to djust Be 
S’s resistance, it was simply necessary tO % passing 
until approximately 60 microamperes wee wa 
through him. Since the potential drop acre fon 
always constant, basal resistance was obtaina a T 
4 specially calibrated dial, superimposed upaa jrect y 
ohmic magnitude of any single GSR was uy fection 
Proportional to the magnitude of the spot polish d 
The GSR electrodes consisted of two highly Reddy 
brass discs, one inch in diameter, each firmly © a deP r 
in the base of a vacuum tube ground down P two ie 
of about one-half inch. Felt plugs, soaked aA i n 
cent saline before use with each S, were wed es We d 
cups on top of the electrodes. The elec e “ad 
firmly attached with elastic bandages tO ch ban; 
phalanges of the second and third fingers of ke 
It was evident from preliminary exploration e 
this position, rather than in the center of t 
the contact pressure (and hence the amount © qt? 
permitted to flow) was relatively constant. puilt i 
Electric shocks were delivered from a C0! 
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an a ee 
re timing mechanism. The intensity was 
arbitrary ü i ordinary tuning dial graduated in 
find vas ae The shock was of 75 msec. duration 
Polished bras electrodes. the S’s wrists through two 
y gee d other tonal stimuli were produced 
livered to i pare audiofrequency generator, 
earphone to a rough an Erikson low impedance 
alanced b e preferred ear, the headset being 
employed = eg earpiece. The frequencies 
Work of ee Po 1000 and 468 c.p.s. Since the 
cussion, tives ck (10) has provoked considerable dis- 
no check wa of his frequencies were employed, but 
physical ie made upon the accuracy of his psycho- 
at an i aa All tonal stimuli were presented 
equated for re approximately 40 decibels, but were 
A speciall y ness in preliminary studies. 

the Presentan built electronic device served to control 
ofice relay ADER all stimuli at the touch of a post 
msec., followed a, Tonal stimuli lasted for exactly 400 

uring conditioning by an interval of 


msec., afte A 
P : rw a ta z 
was presented, which the shock of 75 msec. duration 


“aisting Procedure 
n 
While 3 ie groups, S was seated in one cubicle, 
e whole cr installing and instructing him, controlled 
Separate e procedure remotely from @ 
With a oa e. Each S was seated in a reclining chair 
three to fi sS He was first asked to relax for about 
resistance lev pa during which period the basal 
~ne resistor R typically assumed some steady point. 
Justeq until 2 in the galvanic circuit was then ad- 
Was passin, a predetermined current of 59.3 microamps 
of basal a through him, thus permitting measurement 
Mitial adi sistance level to the nearest 1000 ohms. This 
across pee of course, placed a certain potential 
Entire ex; which remained constant for him during the 
retest ental session. 
1967 c.p ae of stimuli involved presentation of the 
SSR bein, tone once per minute for three minutes, the 
Mn the ast observed on each occasion. It was evident 
Complete Wority of cases that adaptation was then 
he gn at the fourth pretesting presen 
© Pretests the response was either zero or negligible. 
Were mad S of responsiveness to the other two tones 
FP ation’ it being assumed that generalization of 
Finally ea ould be considerable if not complete. 
inten? Cach S was given three shocks of increasing 


tation 


ensit: 
ror o Ti d was asked on each occasion for & verbal 
Pang l, et ow each felt (unpleasant but not painful, 
he gu tc.). Successful attempts were made to deliver 


ame i 
Mean intensity of shock to each group of 9S- 


Coy eas 
‘ditioning Procedure 


„After 
reinforced Pause of five minutes, each S was given eight 
IY the sho trials of the 1967 c.p.s. tone (CS) followed 
ute. For ck (UCS) at a staggered rate of one per min- 
Faly tomate stimulation, minimal and maximal 
Mie eight ric readings were taken. One minute after 
a experimen moreement trial, each S was subjecte 
Atter py ental extinction over eight trials. For the 
Contro) Pose, one-third of each group (i.e, normal 
’ anxiety, and schizophrenic groups) was Pre 
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sented with the 1967 c.p.s. tone (0), another third 
with the 1000 c.p.s. tone (J), and the remainder with 
the 468 c.p.s. tone (2). Initial and maximal galvano- 
metric deflections were noted through the eighth 
extinction trial. 


Treatment of Data 


Haggard (3) demonstrated that logarithm of con- 
ductance change is a favorable transformation of GSR 
data, since it has been found to satisfy the requirements 
of normality and independence of response magnitude 
from basal resistance level. Initial examination of 
data at the first acquisition trial indicated that this 
measure was superior to both resistance change and 
conductance change according to these criteria. 


RESULTS 


As a matter of course, the basal resistance 
levels at the beginning of the experiments 
were compared on an interpathological basis. 
Mean values in thousands of ohms and varia- 
bilities are shown in Table 1. Using separate 
estimates of the population variance for each 
group of observations, the appropriate t values 
showed that the three means differed from 
each other at less than the .001 level of sig- 
nificance. Further, the variance of the anxiety 
group was smaller than that of the normal 
group (F = 1.58, p < -05), while that of the 
schizophrenic group was considerably larger 
than that of the normal group (F = 3.56, p 
< O01). These figures point up the relatively 
high variability of schizophrenic patients and, 
indirectly, the instability of psycho-physio- 
logical systems established in such SS and 
reported by others (for example, 9). 


‘A chi-square test of normality of response 


magnitudes at the first acquisition trial showed 


that with log conductance transformations the 
anxiety and normal groups could be con- 
sidered as showing only random departures 
from normality (with 5 df, x = 8.21 and p 
= 15 for the anxiety group; with 4 df, x° = 
6.77 and $ = 15 for the normal group), while 
with 5 df, the schizophrenic group showed a 
¥ of 12.5. The latter figure would be expected 


TABLE 1 
LEVELS BEFORE CONDITIONING 
BASAL RESISTANCE | ae ie 
ý Group 
Anxiety Normal Schizophrenic 
TM 1.6 34.1 53.0 
Mn E 5.7 20.3 
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to occur only 3 per cent of the time in repeated 
sampling and hence indicates a significant de- 
parture from normality. The first acquisition 
trial data were also subjected to the Li test 
for equality of variance described by Johnson 
(12), and a value of 0.978 was obtained. 
Entering Nayer’s Table with k = 3 and n = 
60, it is found that a value of Lı equal to or 
less than 0.967 justifies rejection of the hy- 
pothesis of equal variance (p = :05). The 
three groups studied may thus be considered 
to have initially equal variance. 

Product moment correlations between re- 
sponse magnitude and initial level were com- 
puted for each group at the first acquisition 
trial. Values of r were from .120 to — .239, 
None of these values is significant at the five 
per cent level. Thus, while there are con- 
siderable differences among the groups studied, 
response magnitude may be regarded as inde- 
pendent of the initial level from which it com- 
menced. A final check on the approximate 
comparability of the anxiety, normal, and 
schizophrenic groups was made via analysis 
of variance of response magnitudes at the 
first acquisition trial. Since the value of F 
was but 0.14, it may confidently be concluded 
that all groups were responding initially with 
comparable magnitude. 

Consequently, rates of extinction 
studied via a two 
of variance for rep 


2 shows mean response magnitude for each 


‘gression constant, 


TABLE 2 
GSR MAGNITUDES? DURING Extinction TRIALS 
(Log. conductance change + K) 


Extinction 


Group 
Trial Num- - = 
ber Anxiety Normal Schizophrenic 
1 1.74 1.68 1.64 
2 1.58 1.56 1.41 
5 1,31 1.38 1.20 
4 1.28 1.12 1.00 
5 1.21 0.70 0.75 
8 0.81 0.25 0.09 


z Fach value in the table is a rounded mean of 60 Ss. 
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are fairly consistent trends showing He 
iety group to be responding with the g ne 
the schizophrenic group with the smalles 2 ai 
the normal group with intermediate 3 The 
tude. The analysis is shown in Table 1 an 
between groups (i.e. anxiety, or as 
schizophrenic) F ratio of 8.16 (p < -0 Ss in 
obtained using the variance en 
the same group as the error term. The = 0 
extinction trials F ratio of 235.21 (p F ratio 
and the Groups X Trials interaction sing ? 
of 7.98 (p < .001) were obtained 5 
error term the interaction for Ponten, ac 
Trials. These results indicate at m the 
ceptable levels of significance mea shown ê 
eighth extinction trial all groups ha ther, th 
decrease in response magnitude. or great” 
magnitude of response was consistent y i the 
est in the anxiety group and sma jnter 
schizophrenic group, and the abeo e were 
group differences in response magnit number 
clearly an increasing function of the s in ac 
of extinction trials, The data are me the 
cordance with the original acorn e schizo 
anxiety group has the higher and ae Jeve! 
phrenic group the lower total dr Yyrdane? 
(Hull’s D). They are in general Prestu jes 
also with the relevant aspects of edition 
of anxiety and the extinction of Co! 
responses (2, 22). ; ; among io 
Since heterogencity of variance ude 

tinction data was not, however, Pr avin the 
application of Bartlett’s test, thus ee pl 
acceptability of these results mes ga a non 
ocal, a further test was performed i on (28): 
parametric method devised by Wils able t° 
This test has the advantage of being fiec!? 
explore interaction as well as main yas 
Without any supposition concerning 


TABLE 3 pats 
äi N 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF EXTINCTION A 
7 7 7 $ 
Source of Varia- | Mean F A 
tion | Square paee o 
Between groups i 2 8.770 8.16 
Between Ss in 177 | 1.074 | Z o0! 
same group “00 
Between trials 5 | 39.752 235.28 <0 
Interaction: 10 | 1.349 he 
Trials X 
Groups | 
Interaction: | 885 | 0.169 | 
Pooled Ss X j r 
Trials | | aoe 
Total | 1079 | ae 
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a TABLE 4 
INGENCY TABLE FoR Extinction DATA* 
G 
Ta roup 
Anxiety N Sohüzoz 
y Normal phrenic bfi. 
1 
7 a 
2 9 7 
3 13 14 22 m 
4 30 20 25 75 
5 30 39 32 101 
8 7 54 46 132 
nts i 59 60 160 
53 195 192 540 = m 
* Su 


bscri 
pts indi 
a and b indicate that the referent lies above or 


belo 
W the medi: 
dian, and 7a = mp, and all aj; are equal. 


abilit , 
of ne klemer The median for the entire set 
tingency Op ES and a 2 X r X c con- 
r = 6 (Tri ie (see Table 4) was set up, where 
third Bior s) and c = 3 (Groups), and the 
of the date | corresponds to an exact division 
Median. A Lr two sets, above and below the 
Puted Ease value of chi square was com- 
and interacio then broken down into main 
able 5) vidla effects. The resultant analysis 
value of 12 n a significant between groups 
cant, a A078 (with 2 df, p < OD) a signif 
Y, p < per trials value of 289.96 (with 5 
Value of ee and a significant interaction 
it ee < 005). While 
nce with th are statistically in general accord- 
Method, th nose obtained from the parametric 
Which leq ere is one important consideration 
‘tlerence me interpretation yet equivocal. 
gency os Table 4 shows that when con- 
response a are used as an indirect measure 
normal Ta strength during extinction, the 
Virtually schizophrenic populations show 
er, The vs differences in relation to each 
interaction significant between groups an 
Y due “thes me of chi square are thus prob- 
anxiet tgely to the predicted deviation of 
€ hand Y group from the other two. On the 
of the a d such an outcome is possible because 
on the wee properties of chi square; an 
Ng the er, it should be noted that consider- 
Study, y behavior measure employed in this 
tential] esort to a nonparametric method po- 
informari involves the loss of considerable 
Smaller ion (cf. the relatively consistent 
Schizop] mean response magnitude in the 
oe aa group in Table 2). 
dubious “ther light was thrown upo 
Mparis ormal-schizophrenic differences by a 
on of the 60 psychotic Ss with 36 who 


a 


n the 


€o; 
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TABLE 5 
SUMMARY OF NONPARAMETRIC ANALYSIS 
or EXTINCTION DATA 
Source x df 
Columns (Groups) 12.078 Z gm 


289.960 X Sa 


Rows (Trials) 00 
29.018 10 <.005 


Interaction G X T 


Total 331.056 17 


were not conditionable because of zero GSR 
to shock, complete GSR adaptation to shock 
during the acquisition trials, or failure to give 
any response to the first and subsequent ex- 
tinction trials. The unconditionable group had 
been given stronger shock (p < .01), showed 
a much higher resistance level (p < .01), were 
an average of 4.5 years older (p = .05), and 
had been ill for an average of seven years 
longer (p < 01). While certainly suggesting 
that the schizophrenic population was not 
randomly sampled, these facts enhance the 
significance of other results reported here. 


DiscussION 


al considerations led at the start 
of this work to a prediction of strongest con- 
ditioning in the anxiety group and weakest 
conditioning in the schizophrenic group. 
While the anxiety Ss clearly showed signifi- 
cantly greater response magnitude during 
extinction compared with all other Ss, it was 
not possible to demonstrate conclusively in 
any rigorous, formal fashion that the chronic 
schizophrenic Ss showed significantly smaller 
response magnitudes than the normal Ss. But 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that a sig- 
nificant degree of extinction occurred by the 
eighth extinction trial, that a significant inter- 
jon exists between groups and trials, and 
phrenic Ss show a significantly 
nitude than the anxiety Ss. 
lusions are thus in accord- 
of questionnaire- 
2, 22; 


Theoretic 


act 
that the schizo’ 
lower response mag 
These general conc 
ance with recent studies 
selected high and low anxious Ss (ego 
24). W 
At the same time, other recent predictions 


and conclusions (23, 25), such as the conten- 
tion that the psychotic conditions autonomi- 
cally more readily than both the normal and 
the neurotic, are contradicted by the results 
presented here. The prediction made for the 
behavior of a schizophrenic in a nociceptive 
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conditioning situation will, however, more 
likely be a function of the degree of chronicity 
and perhaps the deteriorative character of the 
psychosis. Some of the psychotics studied by 
Spence and Taylor (23, 25) were outpatients; 
those here reported upon were all chronic, 
hospitalized cases, which may partly account 
for the obtained differences. But the compari- 
son reported above of conditionable and un- 
conditionable schizophrenic Ss, showing a 
greater chronicity in the latter group, most 
strongly suggests a relationship between 
chronicity and autonomic conditionability. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, 
it is very difficult to make an overall State- 
ment about anxiety, psychosis, and Hull’s D, 
unless the relative Strengths of D can be 
roughly specified at different Stages of the dis- 
order. In other words, some psychotics may 
condition more readily than normals and even 
than anxious Ss; but, a Priori, the converse js 
just as likely, depending upon the various 
qualifications raised here, 


SUMMARY 


2. It was argued that 
ing the autonomic conditionability of the 


(for example, Hull’s drive strength, D) being 
more typical of the chronic and deteriorated 
case. A comparison of schizophrenic Ss who 
were conditionable with some who were not 
gave support to such an hypothesis. 
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DREN’S 
EVALUATIONS OF CHILDREN AND CHIL 
SPERE SELF-EVALUATIONS 


MALCOLM M. HELPER 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


ELF-EVALUATIVE attitudes are widely be- 
lieved to arise rather directly from 
evaluations made of the individual by 

others, with especial influence frequently being 
attributed to evaluations made by parents 
(1, 9). In spite of this apparent theoretical 
agreement, or perhaps because of it, very little 
empirical study has been made of the relation- 
ships between parental evaluations of the child 
and the child’s self-evaluations. Jourard and 
Remy (6) have made what appears to be the 
only study having direct bearing on this 
question. They studied relationships between 
college students’ satisfaction with self and body 
(self- and body-cathexis) and parental evalua- 
tions of the students, the latter being reported 
by the students themselves. The correlations 
ranged from .56 to .70 between self-satisfaction 
expressed by the students and parental satis- 
faction with the students as reported by the 
students. These authors note, however, that 
parental evaluations should be assessed directly 
before definite conclusions are drawn, because 
reports by the students as to their parents’ 
attitudes may be subject to systematic dis- 
tortion. 

In the Present study, 
ment was made of self-evaluation in a group of 
8th and 9th grade children and of evaluation 
of the children by their parents. 


independent assess- 


METHOD 


Forty-two adjectival rating items were developed 
on the basis of dimensions of personality description 
found by Cattell to be representative of a very large 
number of trait names (2). Four scales were also se- 
lected from Osgood’s analysis of connotative meaning 
(7). It was believed that these bases for selection would 
insure a wide sampling of behavior descriptions and 
avoid undue emphasis on any one aspect of personality 
description. Each scale was defined at the two extremes 
by adjectives or adjectival phrases and offered a seven- 
point scale for rating, as in the example below: 


:—:—:quiet. 


Subjects were asked to rate several concepts on each 
of the forty-six scales by checking the space that best 
described that concept as they viewed it. Each child 
was asked to rate himself as he ordinarily thought of 
himself (actual self-concept), and to rate himself as he 
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Gach parent 
would most like to be (ideal self-concept). Each P 


3 ht 
used the scale to rate his child as he ordinarily tho 
of the child (actual child-concept) and ee (ideal 
as he (the parent) most wanted the chil d at the same 
child-concept). Other ratings were collecte a aspects 0 
time, and were utilized in investigating other 
children’s self-description (5). 


Subjects aah 
z in the 
Data were gathered on the 74 children i, py the 
and 9th grades in the secondary school O rents of 53 
University of Illinois. One or both of thepa enge E 
of the children cooperated in providing t! e en art 
scribed above. Because of incomplete satine in difierent 
of a few Ss, the number of families include omputation 
computations varies from 50 to 53. Each pe data 
included all of the families providing per ] were em 
Since over one-half of the fathers tse Si the 
ployed in an academic capacity by a unt represent 
families must be considered to be primarily f spectru™ 
tive of a narrow portion of the sociocconomic § 


Measures of Evaluative Altitudes 


ore e 

5 rate, E and m! are 

evaluational implications. In the second ns of 

ca a e ame Biel! 

subtracted from “ideal” ratings on the ems oy be- 
E i y 
items. The differences are summed across ncy 


tween the actual and ideal concepts. Thi 
which the Q sort is a variant) allows t give? c ye 
among Ss in evaluating the desirability of 4 rily less are 
However, the difference scores are ne ye 
liable than the raw ratings from whic 

derived (4). 

In the present study, both types 0 
applied to children’s self-ratings and i 
ratings of their children. A Fayorabi § 
computed by summing “actual” ratings she rate 
which there was very high agreement amon the 8 
to desirability. These were items on W ei one 
self-ratings were heavily concentrated ee jde® * of 
of the rating scale. All items having a rhe mid pat on 
rating more than 1.5 scale points from the fif 
the 7-point scale were identified. Of aA in alë 
items having the smallest standard devi? pility se 
self-ratings were selected for the Tayor rating” 
In practical terms, the distribution of ide? 


çe 
a w”, 
f measure” enté 


ar 
to the par was 
lity SCO". of 
Y Z stem 
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these i ; 
raties fom eh narrow that subtracting the actual 
Favorabilit hem would add little information. The 
tatiägsion ? score was simply the sum of the raw 
aligned n a fifteen items after all items had been 
standing. A cil HE high rating indicated a desirable 
sach as hild -Favorability score was obtained from 
ability sco aetra) child ratings, while a Self-Favor- 
self-rati re was obtained from each child's actual 
ngs. 
ia kopine score was derived for each child 
Femeie ia -ideal discrepancies generated by the 
Gere Hema For each child, the 31 discrep- 
ance with the ere squared and then summed in accord- 
comparison ATI ifications for D, the statistic of profile 
each ene, he discrepancies on theseitems between 
treated in like a ear and ideal-child ratings were 
In this met} ii ion to yield a Child-Acceptance score. 
less the gee of scoring, the higher the score, the 
the (T a i Neither the Self-Acceptance nor 
Por this pene SE scores were distributed normally. 
were used in iy porperamehsie statistical procedures 
An estima ania apa r n 
was P A each child's acceptability to his peers 
two ela oon rom a sociometric study made by the 
asked to list teachers involved. Each child had been 
Work on a classmates with whom he would like to 
ceived Gee ees The number of choices re- 
he ate i child was taken as the index. 
Questions a ESA above permit study of several 
Por methel ta to the problem of self-evaluation. 
ence between ye purposes, the degree of correspond- 
sel -evaluati the two approaches to the assessment o! 
interest—the was studied. The question of primary 
evaluations e degree of correlation between parental 
Was investig, children and children’s self evaluations— 
the Aoce gated in termsof both the Favorability and 
childrens oe variables. The relationship between 
Was also ¢ self-evaluations and acceptability to peers 
‘onsidered. 


RESULTS 


et coefficients were computed by 
cceptan half method for Favorability and for 
ank-differ in both parents and children. 
Of the n erence correlation was used because 
ese on-normality of the Acceptance scores. 
ength ri ie after correction for total 
Tese by the Spearman-Brown formula, are 
Nted in Table 1. The reliabilities are seen 

e only moderate, but do appear hig 


enou : ‘ 
Ures gh to justify further study of the meas- 


an Correlations between the two measures 
> are m es toward the child, shown in Table 
bilities Ta lower than their respective relia- 
€ si he two measures do not appear to tap 
towatd tt aspects of evaluative attitudes 
Withi the child, either in the parents oF 

in the child himself. 

ank difference correlations between pa 
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TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF FAVORABILITY AND ACCEPTANCE 
ScorEs* 

Group N Favorability Acceptance 
Boys 34 -86 77 
Girls 40 T1 “80 
Fathers 53 -66 -80 
Mothers 51 -85 .83 


a Coefficients are rhos corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula for total length of the scales. 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF FAVORABILITY AND 
ACCEPTANCE MEASURES 


Group N Rho 
Boys 34 24 
Girls 40 ‘21 
Fathers 

Of Boys 20 10 
Of Girls 30 18 
All Fathers 50 16 
Mothers 
Of Boys 21 42 
Of Girls 30 23 
51 .39* 


All Mothers 


* Significant at the .01 level. 


rental F: ‘avorability and Acceptance scores and 
the corresponding self-evaluative scores in 
children are presented in Table 3. In general, 
the parent-child correlations are low for both 
the Favorability and the Acceptance variables. 
Of the 24 correlations computed, 5 reach sig- 
nificance at the .05 level, 4 fall between the 
05 and .10 levels, and 15 do not approach 
statistical significance. All except one of the 
correlations fell in the predicted positive 
direction. (It is not claimed, of course, that the 
24 correlations are entirely independent.) On 
the whole, then, the data do seem to point to 
the existence of a slight but real tendency 
toward similarity between parents’ evaluations 
of their children and the children’s self-evalua- 


tions. 


While the correlations do not differ enough 


among themselves to warrant differential inter- 
pretations of the various parent-child com- 
pinations, it can be noted that all but one of 
the significant and near-significant correlations 
etween corresponding variables at the 
d levels. That is, parental 
ficant relationships only 
in the child, while 
s related much more 


are b ) 
parent and chil 


Favorability has signi 
Self-Favorability 


with i 
ntal Acceptance ! 


pare 
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TABLE 3 " 
PARENT-CHILD CORRELATIONS (RHOS) FOR Two MEASURES OF EVALUATION OF THE CHT 
z Boys Girls All Ss 
i i F =- Accept- 
7 Favor- Accept- z Favor- Accept- ; Favor- E 
N Paoa p N ability ance N ability an 
11 
Fathers 4* 26 30 26 06 50 32** Ha 
EEr 20 ‘8 -42* 30 28 “447% 50 “31t* 3 
08 
Mothers " ol Si 08, 
vorabili 21.20 -10 30 -33 18 5 7 
ebony 21 -29 08 30 =S 


so9* 51 16 


* Coefficient reaches .10 level, two-tailed test. 
** Coefficient reaches .05 level, two-tailed test. 


consistently to children’s Self-Acceptance than 
to children’s Self-Favorability. . 

The small size of the parent-child correla- 
tions does not rule out the possibility of more 
substantial relationships in certain subgroups. 
In view of the low correlations between 
parental Acceptance and Favorability, it would 
seem reasonable to study the possibility that 
different combinations of the two variables 
may be associated with differences in children’s 
self-evaluations. One could reason that chil- 
dren whose parents view them unfavorably 
would be rather highly sensitive to their 
parents’ acceptance of them and their faults, 
even though the children’s Self-Favorability 
does not reflect the parents? basically negative 
view of them to any great extent. On the other 
hand, children whose parents view them as 
basically sound might well be less sensitive to 
any unusually high aspirations (high actual- 
ideal discrepancy) that the parents might 
express for them. In terms of the present 
variables, there should be a relatively high 
relationship between parental Acceptance and 
children’s Self-Acceptance (or Self-Favorabil- 
ity) in cases where parents have low Favora- 
bility scores, but not in cases where parents 
have high Favorability scores, 

In accordance with this hypothesis, the rela- 
tionship between parental Child-Acceptance 
and the two self-evaluative variables was 
studied separately in the group of families 
characterized by high parental Favorability 
and in the group characterized by low Favora- 
bility. The median Favorability score was used 
as the dividing line. Separate analyses were 
carried out for mothers and for fathers. In each 
low Favorability group, children receiving high 

and low parental acceptance were compared 
with respect to Self-Acceptance and Self- 


TABLE 4 1c GR 
; BTR! 
Comparison oF Hicr AND Low Soenna 
ON SELF-EVALUATIVE VARIABLES 


ours 


(U-test) 
cae ear tance 
Seli-favorability Self-accep 
w NS eee Sua l 
hy ranks 
„001 
Boys 34 15 221.5 100.5 — 
Girs 40 22 4230 . 


* Number of cases in low sociometric group: 


ade 

Favorability. Similar comparisons ees be 
in each high paternal Favorability it ing al! 
Mann-Whitney U test was used in “proce ze 
statistical tests. The results of this P nificant 
can be described briefly: The one oa ined 
difference occurred in the group chara ere, 3 
by low Favorability of the mother. eg re 
expected from the hypothesis, chi a ad 
ceiving low Acceptance from the mO receive 
lower Self-Acceptance than did those oweve” 
high Acceptance from the mother. ifferenc®? 
the preponderance of nonsignificant di ata; the 
indicates that, in terms of the presen adi and 
hypothesized effects are slight at pletely 
Probably should be discounted C0 
without further evidence. pildre”® 

To study the relationship between ch f pei 
self-evaluations and their acceptability ir 
peers, the distribution of choices TeC ichot®” 
the sociometric procedure was a d e 
mized for each sex separately. For the d 
the U test was employed to ore. cep! 
ference in Self-Favorability and Se pop, 
ance between the more and the me To r 
children. These results are presente ni anty 
4. The popular boys express a SE han i 
higher degree of Self-Acceptance 


s 


eee ee 
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unpopular bo; ES g 
ys. No signifi 
emerge for girls. gnificant differences 


DISCUSSION 


i e unne the rather tenuous relation- 
children a R parents’ evaluations of 
should first t = children’s self-evaluation, we 
the validit ake into account the problem of 
children’s y a the measures used. While the 
falen aa ver al responses can, if desired, be 
E te oe definitions of their self- 
fied by the rope the parental variables speci- 
the outset theoretical position mentioned at 
evaluative Sys „those which reflect actual 
child over as by the parent toward the 
Point of Sie of several years. From this 
apparently ei, it is rather encouraging that an 
When ae, significant relationship does emerge 
Parents, y rating data are available from the 
relat Contrast between the present low cor- 
teported ng the relatively high correlations 
interpreted i Jourard and Remy (6) can be 
iS possible in two basically different ways- It 
children’s y as those authors note, that the 
distorted ( eports of their parents’ attitudes are 
Way as t possibly by response set) in such a 
ren’s sef coincide spuriously with the chil- 
also R On the other hand, it is 
ore valid e that children’s reports are actually 
an rati as measures of parental evaluations 
Uncertainty by the parents themselves. This 
oth Bd would seem to call for validation 
ntal ypes of measures against observed 
wei behavior. ; 
tween oss of the size of the true correlations 
Nel attitudes and children’s self- 
edq SAES no causal interpretations are Jusi- 
est temporal trends in the two variables 
alo udied. This type of study would repre- 
iene step from the presently available 
rental of a positive relationship between 
chig, > valuations of the child and the 
mic ccit-evaluations. Although psychody- 
Present ras baad are premature at the 
Small Samet? it does seem wise, in view of the 
arental of the correlations found, to note that 
Conseque evaluations may have very great 
ey gn for the child’s personality even if 
Seleevaly, Not reflected directly in the child’s 
ions of ations. In fact, a study of the reac- 
children whose parents evaluate them 
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negatively might well shed much light on 
defensive processes. 

The evidence that Acceptance and Favora- 
bility are substantially independent variables 
is rather difficult to interpret theoretically 
since the two types of measures were originally 
distinguished on methodological grounds and 
were expected to reflect the same attitudinal 
variables. It was suggested in comparing the 
effects of the various combinations of parental 
Favorability and Acceptance that Favorability 
reflects simply a description of an individual in 
evaluative terms while Acceptance indicates 
the attitude toward the individual with, his 
perceived defects or assets. This differentiation 
would suggest that Acceptance is the more 
emotionally loaded of the two variables and 
has more significance for interpersonal relation- 
ships. While the data of the present study 
do not resolve this question, it can be noted 
that the single significant relationship between 
self-description and sociometric status in- 
ved the Acceptance variable. While the 


vol 
present results provide only the scantiest basis 


for interpretation of these two aspects of self- 
evaluations, they do point up the need for 
further methodological study of such con- 
structs as self-acceptance and self-esteem. 


SUMMARY 


Two seli-evaluative measures, labelled Self- 
Favorability and Self-Acceptance, were de- 
rived from self-ratings by 74 Sth- and 9th-grade 
children. Analogous measures of parental Fa- 
yorability and Acceptance with respect to the 
child were derived from ratings by parents of 
51 of the children. Sociometric information was 
available for the children. Although the meas- 
ures of Favorability and Acceptance had 
adequate reliability, correlations between the 
two variables were low in both parents and 
children. Correlations between parental evalu- 
children’s self-evaluations tended 
to be small but conien y poine Ta 

i as evide 
results were interprete en en 


i he val 
attempts to increase t e t 
of parental attitudes and further to differenti- 


ate aspects of self-evaluations would prove 


rewarding. 


ations and 
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IDENTIFICATION IN GROUP THERAPY? ? 


GERALD 


J. BRISKIN 


Byron Harless and Associales, Miami, Florida 


HE 
Eana bok psychotherapy implies 
asc ated: behavior, and the variables 
come a focal poj with these changes have be- 
Tecent stud rone for research in therapy. In a 
tion with i chrier (11) found that identifica- 
was E a tt i in individual therapy 
is Sree 7 related to therapeutic success. 
migaict 3 nat the ability to identify with 
Prognostic is an important variable in the 
apy. The eo of candidates for ther- 
two of the ent of this study is to investigate 
“ation, variables contributing to identifi- 

. Forth 
is Sperti ses of this paper, identification 
behavior Pa ly defined as changes in patient 
ilar to ia pretherapy status to behavior 
e vari en manifested by the therapist. 
and lability selected for study were rigidity 
igidity ; 
e ed k P mdiinindid entity. Consider- 
3 ve difficult licates that certain individuals 
ythavior, The in changing their patterns of 
nerd and Dek. = seem encysted against the 
È manner Te ma stereotyped and inflex- 
ound” in ii ension and anxiety are well 
motional conte personality configuration, and 
is oughts jor is effectively removed from 
a Rot stron i eas to the extent that anxiety 
“dividual ng experienced by this kind of 
be identigna ne Fenichel (5) suggests 
i eS or ten tions are always motivated by 
nay not ex Sion. Since the rigid individual 
a ire Sasa tension very readily, and 
te likely — from the ego is limited, it is 
: ying. at he will have difficulty 17 
€ te set 

s 4 Keren Anis, used in this context, refers 
wile ii ality pattern that closely approxi- 
"hich the preschizophrenic personality in 
nd Wek boundaries are vaguely defined 
y maintained. An individual pos- 


Sim 
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sessing this kind of ego structure has difficulty 
in distinguishing between self and non-self. 
Because of this, his reality-testing abilities are 
limited, and he often confuses events occurring 
in the external world with events occurring in 
himself. As a result, his ability to identify is 


severely impaired. 

Based upon this reasoning, two hypotheses 
were formulated: (a) There is an inverse 
relationship between rigidity and identifica- 
tion; (b) there is an inverse relationship between 


lability and identification. 


METHOD 


The Ss utilized in this study were ninth- and tenth- 
grade male and female high school students. They were 
selected for the experiment by asking members of 
the social living classes if they would like to volunteer 
to participate in groups that would discuss personal 
problems of adolescents. They were told that only a 
limited number could be selected and that they would 
be excused from class to participate. A total of 109 
students volunteered. All of the volunteers were then 
rated by their social living class teachers on a form 
designed to assess emotional adjustment. Those stu- 
dents who were rated most poorly adjusted were then 
eliminated from the study on the ground that they 
would be least likely to benefit from short term therapy- 

Three groups were selected to participate in therapy, 
each composed of five boys and five girls. Before the 
therapeutic groups were formed, Ss were asked to fill 
out a specially designed questionnaire,* and were given 
group forms of the Rorschach. These forms and tests 
were administered by members of the research staff 
other than the therapists. 

Following this collection of data, 
in therapy, each group having a 
The groups met twice a week over a period of four 
months, with interruptions for school holidays. Ss were 
told that they were free to drop out of the groups up to 
the fifth session, but they were expected to stay in the 
group after the fifth meeting. There was no other pres- 
sure to compel attendance. 

The therapeutic approach 
principles, with the therapist 
the focal point of the group, 


the groups started 
different therapist. 


followed group analytic 
very active in serving as 
yet being essentially per- 


3 To save printing costs, a 3-page tabular presenta- 
tion of the questionnaire has been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
No. 5465 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 

rvice, Library of Congress, Wash- 


Photoduplication Se i 
ington 25, D- C remitting $2.00 for microfilm or 
s. Make checks payable to Chief, 


$3.75 for photocopie > 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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missive and accepting of all behavior, including fairly 
extreme forms of acting out. This technique is based 
on Wender’s (13) notions of group therapy and is 
designed to elucidate and clarify defensive behavior and 
its significance. 

At the conclusion of therapy, all Ss again filled out 
the same questionnaire that they had at the beginning 
of the study. These questionnaires were administered by 
the therapists. 

Each of the therapists was rated on this same ques- 
tionnaire by experienced third- or fourth-year clinical 
psychology graduate students who knew them well 
but who were not involved in any competitive relation- 
ships with them. These judges were instructed to 
answer the questionnaire as they believed the therapist 
would. A combined rating for each therapist was then 
obtained by averaging the judges’ ratings. 

Having the therapists rated by judges seemed a 
sounder procedure than having the therapist rate him- 
self or having him rated by his group members. With 
regard to the first alternative, the therapist, regardless 
of his insight, may still tend to rate himself defensively 
and thus present a distorted Picture of himself, Cutler 


_ The Rorschach test was esse 


tion of the individual administrati 
} on. The Harrower- 
Erickson Rorschach slides were en 


terminants. Precision alternates were scored only once. 
Otherwise, the records were scored in accordance with 
the usual rules specified by Klopfer and Beck. No 
reliability study of the scoring was done since numerous 
reports in the literature (10, 12) indicate that high 
can be expected between 
Rorschach scorers of considerable experience, 

The measure of identification utilized in this study 
was operationally defined as the total number of shifts 
from each S’s pretherapy questionnaire to his Post- 
therapy questionnaire in the direction of the therapist 
as rated by the observers. The measures of lability 
and rigidity were derived from the Rorschachs. How- 
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ever, since the determinants obtained from a E 
administration of the Rorschach vary considera il 
Írom those obtained in individual administration 
was not possible to apply standard interpretive p ' 
cedures to the Rorschach records without val 
evaluating the data, In order to accomplish a nil 
ation, the Rorschachs for the volunteers who : e ol 
receive therapy were scored and distributions ERE y 
all determinants. Since most of these Cis DURE were 
greatly skewed, medians and quartile deviations TA 
calculated rather than means and standard dev etting 
These statistics were then used as standards in 
up the rating scales. 10° 
However, Rorschach variables do not re 
Portionately; a total of four M responses, tee There 
is not twice as significant as two M respon ariables 
fore, in assigning weights to Rorschach | nce wi 
cutting points must be determined in accor alt vi ih 
the shape of the distribution of the variables done 


S vork has been Oy 
Furthermore, since most Rorschach work w eaccepted” 


with individually administered tests, the i 
cutting points must also be modified in Baie follows 
&roup administered distributions. An examp. to regad 
It is a standard Rorschach Lane fitty PY 
a protocol in which F comprises more t a he medion 
cent of the responses as constricted. But a T 
F percentage for the group records y tion de 
explanations are available: The popula ts, 0 1 
with produced unusually frequent p paor resulte 
lack of an individually conducted mori ; 
in many responses being scored F weir Jatter he 
would not have been so scored. Since the ® sf th 


f ion yas 
Planation seems more tenable, u P ce Fa 
cutting poi iction as ase! 

§ point for constrictio) d was bas con- 


discarded, and the cutting point use o! 
Q3, which was 88. Thus a weighted soale $7 e 
striction could be established with se cent * 
cent or below weighted at zero, 88-95 P' pity 
r labh, 
Based on this procedure, the rating scales ¥ rigid 
and rigidity were developed. To determine "ina! 
or lability scores for a particular S, t ri 
from his Rorschach were given the approP and 


weights were then totaled. Since some nogat at r 
were obtained, all of the scores had a CO t with: 
to them so that positive numbers could be P pe iter 
he measure of rigidity was based upo the Hite 
theoretical and clinical positions as found relevan 
ture (2, 6, 7, 10). One study of particular "° oy, 
owen and Thompson (3) related certan per 
findings to measures of Einstellung rigidity- is 
index may be found in Table 1. of lab 
s discussed Previously, the measure the Tale 
closely related to what has been describe 
schizophrenic personality. Consequently m star se 
pe suring this configuration was derived fndicatis tt 
Rorschach “signs” (2, 6, 7) considered as Í ir w 
such a personality. These signs and he 
are given in Table 2. ings a ef 
The interobserver agreement of oan ae 
therapist can be found in Table 3. These cy Fg 


i à ge! 
are given in terms of coefficients of cont eion ART © 
than the usual product-moment corre vi e patt 


k i 
Statistical treatment was necessitated by t 


IDENTIFICATION IN GROUP THERAPY 


TABLE 1 
Tue Riciwity RATING SCALE 


F 
actor Weight 


. Total Responses 
11 or less 
27 or more 
< D plus Dd% 
85 or more 
25 or less 
Sum M 
0 
1 
2 or more 
. F% 
R or more 
Vr % less 
90 or more 
N N or less 
60 or more 
Š ee less 
mi 
m ee Content Categories 
or more 
Opulars 
6 or more 


Ww Wh 


wow 


| 


| 


We We WH 


| 


| 
o ww 


m TABLE 2 
ne LABILITY RATING SCALE 


Factor Weight 


m CF 
: plus C PC (FC = 
SCF = 1.0, C oor than FC (FC 


. Toul nee than 2.0 


1 


Ur pM 
F% plus F % 
Iv p6 greater than 80, 
. Total re less than 65 6 
1 
V, 2 or mo 0 
M quality 3 
Pon Cach flexor 
ure gah extensor 
Percept? (does not include human like 
5 or less 3 


Cary ot More 
ga Rejections 


VI 


Vu, 


2 or more 3 


the da 
ta. n 

a in a on the questionnaire could be made 
fhe ise e four categories, always, at times, seldom, 
ved, and ie distributions of these ratings Were 

y cnuated p since product-moment correlations are 
h, sample). a limited range (only four categories in 
°Ppropriate the usual correlational techniques were 

e and, consequently, the contingency 
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TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY*** FOR INTERJUDGE 
AGREEMENT IN RATING THERAPISTS g 


Therapist A Therapist B Therapist C 


.36** 40** 36 


* .05 level of confidence. 
** 01 level of confidence. 
s». Upper limit of coefficient of contigency = 7071. 


ubstituted. A fourfold table was used, 


coefficient was S 
es in one category and some- 


grouping always and at tim 
times and never in the other. 


RESULTS 


The hypothesis specifying the relationship 
between identification and rigidity was tested 
by correlating the identification scores of Ss 
in the therapy groups with their rigidity scores. 
A product-moment correlation of —.73 was 
obtained, significant at the .01 level. In order 
to test the possibility that rigid individuals 
might show less identification with the thera- 
pist simply by making fewer shifts on the 

ss of direction, as non- 


questionnaire, regardle i 
rigid Ss, the total number of shifts for each S 
was correlated with his respective rigidity 


score. The product-moment correlation was 
09. A t test between the differences of the 
mean number of shifts for the rigid and non- 
rigid group was similarly not significant. The 
possible objection therefore seems irrelevant, 
and the findings may be interpreted as sup- 
porting the hypothesis. ; 
The hypothesis specifying the relationship 
between identification with the therapist and 
lability was also tested by correlating the 
identification score of each individual in 
therapy with his lability score. A product- 
moment correlation 0 64 was obtained, 
significant at the .01 level. This finding 1s also 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. 


Discussion 

tent of this study was to make 
ttempt to evaluate two hy- 
derived from psychoanalytic theory as 
apy. In general, both 
supported. These findings 


i hat ego structure 
d emphasis to the role t go 
an tification and to the fruitfulness of 


functions. a 
i i that the 
vious studies have suggeste 

an to identify with the thera- 


ability of patients 


The primary in 
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pist markedly increases the probability of 
therapeutic success. Since there are far more 
prospective patients than the limited number 
of psychotherapists can accommodate, the 
selection of candidates for therapy is generally 
made on the basis of an estimated ability to 
benefit from treatment. In this respect, the 
present findings imply potentially useful cri- 
teria for the prediction of identification, which 
may be a highly relevant factor in prognostic 
evaluation. 


SUMMARY 


The Ss of this study were male and female 
adolescents (12-15 years of age) who were 
asked to volunteer to participate in groups that 
“would discuss adolescent problems.” Those 
who volunteered were rated by their teachers 
on emotional adjustment. Ss rated as most 
poorly adjusted were eliminated from the 
study. Three therapy groups were organized, 
each composed of five boys and five girls, 
each in the charge of a different therapist. The 
members of the group were given a special 
questionnaire, designed to assess needs, and a 
group form of the Rorschach before therapy 
began. At the conclusion of therapy, all Ss 
again took the questionnaire. Two or more 
judges rated each therapist on the question- 
naire items. 

A measure of identification was obtained by 
taking the number of shifts by the Ss from 


The hypotheses that both rigidity and - 
bility were inversely related to ent 
were tested by correlational methods. Rest 
were positive in both instances. 
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SOME RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 


AND SOCIOMETRIC MEASURES OF DEPEND 


BERNARD J. 


TEST, INTERVIEW, 


PROJECTIVE 
ENT BEHAVIOR? 


FITZGERALD? 


VA Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia 


ot ne for experimental evaluation of 
scribin e test data as used for de- 
frequent} re and evaluating behavior has 
authors dis een pointed out (4, 7). Some 
tion, sug = such experimental evalua- 
evi a i i that perhaps clinically useful 
Quantification (2.3) or lost in the process of 
at systematic i 3). However, it would seem 
ata is essenti ee of projective test 
ailure of ae particularly in view of the 
tom projecti y studies to predict successfully 
ior, even et test responses to overt beha- 
© data, e basis of clinical evaluation of 

he 
Stiptive cane study was developed using de- 
ing theory (6), Fone from Rotter’s social learn- 
learning the ). From the point of view of social 
: Possibilities f , any given situation has within 
ferent meade for the satisfaction of many dif- 
Val will ae Which of these needs an individ- 
actors ris to satisfy will depend upon two 
piven ion that the satisfaction of a 
S behayi as for him and his expectancy that 
Value which will lead to that satisfaction. The 
oF the indi the satisfaction of a given need has 
€asurem, ividual is termed Need Value. In the 
What i of Need Value, emphasis is upon 
te a the individual prefers. 
phaviors at expectations that particular 
- ion is i lead to the desired need satis- 
te asis is San Freedom of Movement. 
thetPpen, F pon what the individual expels 
i . hiin of Movement is high if 
a Mike hs his behaviors to lead to 
pu Veme ion. An individual’s Freedom 
“Unishme nt is low if he expects failure OF 
ri a for such behaviors. One method 
i on ica of Movement depends 
4 dividual, one the frequency with which the 
Atisfactio, when seeking any particular need 
on, resorts to symbolic rather than 


“Dp: 
ay 1S ‘6 
wit ie ang based on a doctoral dissertation done 
T Bratitude (University The author acknowledges 
Gg otter e advice and guidance given him by 
foe ved out, ince whose direction this study was 
his helpf e writer also is grateful to Gordon Rader 
? Now ee criticism of this manuscript. 
at Philadelphia State Hospital. 


direct, overt behavior to obtain that satisfac- 
tion; the more he resorts to symbolic behavior, 
the lower is his Freedom of Movement. : 

In terms of this study, it was hypothesized 
that if projective test responses represent, in 
part, symbolic ways of obtaining gratification, 
then frequency of response should be highest 
when Freedom of Movement is low and Need 
Value high. This hypothesis assumes that a 
projective test provides a situation in which 
symbolic gratification is possible; therefore, 
the individual tends to give responses involv- 
ing satisfactions that have a high value for 
him but for which he has a low expectancy of 
realization. Such a situation, where Need 
Value is higher than Freedom of Movement, 
is considered in this study to be a situation 
of important conflict. 

The purpose of this study was to provide 
data related to the interpretation of needs as 
reflected in the content of projective test re- 
sponses. Dependency, the need investigated, 
may be defined as the need to have other 
individuals prevent frustration or punishment 
and provide for the satisfaction of other 
needs. The projective tests used were the 
Murray TAT and the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Blank (ISB). The measures of overt 
behavior were à sociometric technique and an 
interview. The measures of Need Value and 
Freedom of Movement for Dependency were 
also derived from the interview. 


The hypotheses of this study are as follows: 


1. Frequency of n Dependency responses in 
a projective test is positively related to socio- 


metric and interview indices of Dependent 
behavior; and 


2, Frequency of n Depend 
projective test is positively related t 
e of conflict in n Dependency. 


ency responses in 
a o the 
importance 


METHOD 


Eighty Ss, 20 from each of four social fraternities, 
participated in the study- All Ss had been members of 
their respective fraternities for at least six months and 
students at the Ohio State University for at least one 
year. A pilo y was devoted to the development 
of the interview, jometric measure, and judges 
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manuals for scoring interview and Projective test 
responses. 

The criteria of overt behavior were a sociometric 
index and an interview measure of Dependent be- 
havior. A nominating technique was used as the socio- 
metric measure. Two descriptions were provided the 
‘Ss in order to make their nominations. One of these 
descriptions was worded to describe certain behaviors 
considered most and another worded to describe be- 
haviors least representative of Dependent behavior. 
Care was taken not to label the descriptions as repre- 
sentative of any particular kind of behavior, e.g., De- 
pendent. Ss were asked to select from the members of 
the group those who, in general, best fit one or the 
other of the two descriptions. The nominations were 
made alternately, i.e., the one S who behaved most 
Dependently, the one S who behaved most non-De- 
pendently, and so on. In this manner, then, all Ss made 
three nominations for each description 3 

A structured clinical interview 
elicit from these same Ss historical 
their Dependent behavior and data 
Need Value and Freedom of Movement for Dependency 
satisfaction. The interview 


erviews to correspond 


e , ten-point ratin scale, 
The in-between Points were included to allow finer 


, OBM, 7BM, 8B 
12M, 13MF, 15, 17BM, 18BM. 20) and the ISB. Trae 


projective test judges and the experimenter discussed 
“borderline” or difficult to 


* The method of nominating only the extremes ofa 
group has been found to be at least as reliable as rating 
an entire group and to provide a distribution of ratings 
similar to that obtained when each member of a group 
is to be rated by every other member. 
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judge for n Dependency. Following discussion of a 
borderline story, the three judges agreed on each s 
as representative of either Dependency or non- a 
pendency. These stories, as well as stories clearly rep! 

sentative of n Dependency, were included in tha 
form of the manual. Dependency plots were iden 
in relation to both the Hero and the Other ae 
Suggestions were included in the manual to E d 
agreement among the judges in the ee A the 
the Hero figure. From ISB responses obtaine theri 

pilot study, as well as from a large pool of itemi ee 

previously by others, a manual for scoring ISB r agpion 
for n Dependency was developed in a pe to us 
In making their ratings, the judges were as! em to be 


the manuals by comparing the TAT or TSn a pprat 


rated with examples included in the aioe ‘udges 

mately 30 hours were spent in training the J 

the use of the manuals. 

Procedure Ph 
fraternity 


The Ss were first seen at their respective measure 
houses, where the sociometric and projective Jetion d 
were obtained. Following the group's core projec 
the sociometric ratings, the TAT cards were ‘AT 
on a screen. Ss were allowed six minutes, inal y, ire 
remaining in view, to write each story. F wed ind 
ISB was administered. Each S was intervie gosp 
vidually within a two-week period following Gray 
testing. All interviews were recorded eee of 
Audograph, and the judges made their a act er OF 
interviews from these recordings. The exper #1 ted tt 
two interview judges, working independent Ti jode% 
interviews. The experimenter and two are 
working independently, rated the project” code! 
sponses. The Protocols and interviews Wol kn 
that the identity of the individual $s was es fOr “ine 
to the judges. All TAT and ISB respon og 0 0 
given card or item were rated before cogne ast n 
next item, and all responses were rated by # the 
judges. sities f0F 

Estimates of the interrater reliabilities 
interview variables, the TAT, and the I s 
tained by correlating (Pearson r) the ratingi ghe 
from each judge with those of cach of or aie a? 
judges. The interview variables were eac each 5 "ps 
ten-point scale. For the TAT and the ISB; jes OF vat 
given a score by counting the number of oe ut 
rated as Dependent. The average interrater t pene 
for the interview were as follows: Dependen’ 56, 
“54; Need Value, .45; Freedom of Movement s 
average interrater correlations were ISB «18: pi 
(Hero), .75; TAT (Other), .11; and the I ating fit 
cause of the unreliable TAT Other Figure “0c! 
index was dropped from consideration. T of 
ratings yielded corrected split-half reliability 


RESULTS ping ses 
A test of the first hypothesis concer spori 
relationship between projective test 
and overt Dependent behavior re 
correlating (Pearson 7) the interview eb 
sociometric ratings of Dependent 
with the frequency-of-response rati” 


e = = OO 
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TAT a 
that a bg ISB. It appears from Table 1 
tween PEIDER : pitted of a relationship be- 
ot the TAT i response in n Dependency 
Sociometric mi nd either the interview or the 
The ISB. in oe of Dependent behavior. 
n Depe a erms of frequency of response in 
lated to b Di yields indices which are re- 
tudes, oth at low but significant magni- 

The 
tionship of ne hypothesis concerning the rela- 
ency to im requency of response in n Depend- 
ency, as meer of conflict in n Depend- 
evaluated big eas on the interview, was 
Make this a the chi-square test. In order to 
Stoups for e Ss were divided into two 
Le., those Ss ach projective test respectively, 
on the mt el a high number (four or more 
Hose with a | SEVED 05 TAGES on the ISB) vs- 
sesh f je number (three or less on the 
tesponses, T} ess on the ISB) of Dependency 
est were c he high and low groups for each 
Portance-of ompared on the basis of an im- 
in the foll -conflict score which was derived 
Movement wing manner: Ss with Freedom of 
alue were equal to or greater than Need 
Onflict”? pea to have “No Important 
Pared with ‘fo Dependency and were com- 
ent was le ose Ss whose Freedom of Move- 
C. were iste baer Need Value. These latter 
Onflict”? ing ered to have an “Important 
is compar; n Dependency. The results of 
ic reported in Table 2. It 
higher N at those Ss who have a relatively 
Ment aies Value than Freedom of Move- 
nificant] Dependency satisfaction give sig- 
i TAT ‘ie responses in n Dependency 0n 
'8nificant e results for the ISB are not 
n Seme ei 
TAT eal evident also from Table 2 that the 
of a fre, s to elicit dissimilar data, in terms 
ed Tle a measure, from that 
in fer e ISB. Comparisons of these two 
Pendene ms of frequency of response in n 
igs o y as related to interview and 50010- 
(Table D easures of Dependent behavior 
Vidence support this conclusion. Further 
elicit i that these two instruments tend to 
at data is given by their low 

Jn the n (.09). 

‘atings a other hand, the correlation between 
‘terview overt Dependent behavior from the 
: hor from sociometric measures was 
Iness ant to note here is the potential 
of the economical sociometric 


elicit 

test 
S 

De 


intereg 


Useful 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE Measures OF DE- 
PENDENT BEHAVIOR AND FREQUENCY OF 
RESPONSE RATINGS ON THE 
PROJECTIVE TESTS 


(N = 60) 
TAT ISB 
Interview .07 28* 
Sociometric .06 .25* 
*p = 05. 
TABLE 2 


Cur SQUARE OF THE FREQUENCY OF DEPENDENCY 
RESPONSES ON THE PROJECTIVE MEASURES 
COMPARED TO CONFLICT IN 
NEED DEPENDENCY 


(N = 60) 


Total Number of Depend- 
ency Responses 


Conflict TAT ISB 
High Low High Low 
D D D OD 
Group Group Group Group 
“Jmportant Conflict” 88 27 |183 79 
(Freedom of Movement 
less than Need Value) 
“Not Important Con- 16 18 65 37 
flict” (Freedom of 
Movement equal to or 
greater than Need 
Value) 
x? = 12,245 x2 = .995 
p = 001. p = 30. 
technique in relation to the laborious clinical 
tified index of certain 


interview as ê quan 
kinds of overt behavior. 

CLUSIONS AND DiscussiOoN 

s, all in terms of 
Dependency, may 


Cont 


The following conclusion: 
response in n 


frequency of c 
be drawn from this study: 

1. There is no evidence that TAT responses 
are related to interview Or sociometric indices 
ndent behavior. 


9. TAT responses at 
i measure 


e significantly related 
of importance of 


con! 

The foregoing d support to 
ions listed by Lindzey in his 

of the TAT. One 

ositions and con- 

from the story- 


of the clinical use 
assumption states, “The disp 
be inferred 
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direcily in overt behavior.” Another holds 
that, “Themes that are recurrent in a series 
of stories are particularly apt to mirror the 
impulses and conflicts of the story-teller” (4, 
p. 3). The similarity of these assumptions to 
the hypotheses in this study is evident. 

3. ISB responses tend to be related to inter- 
view and sociometric measures of overt, De- 
pendent behavior. 

4. ISB responses show no evidence of rela- 
tionship to an interview measure of impor- 
tance of conflict in n Dependency. 

The third conclusion is similar to that of 
McClelland (5), who, using a Sentence Com- 
pletion Test to measure n Achievement, 
argued that this test provides results which 
are dissimilar to those provided by the TAT 
and which are more similar to conscious self- 
judgments. Blyth (1) found also that the ISB 
differentiated between groups of veterans who 
behaved dependently or independently in 
terms of accepting or rejecting offers of psy- 
chotherapy. 

It is evident that the TAT and the ISB 
although both projective tests, provide dis- 
similar data in terms of frequency of response 
in a given need category, and that inferences 
from one test cannot be generalized to the 
other. More specifically, 


priate. The TAT d 
ticularly useful asa 


» Is proba- 

1 The ISB appears to ‘a less 

appropriate as a source of inferences about 
conflict in a given need. 

The unmodified TAT and the ISB were 
used in this study as they generally are em- 
ployed in clinical psychological work. It is 
important to emphasize again that the meas- 
ure used in relation to the projective test re- 
sponses was a frequency-of-response measure, 
It is not intended to imply that such a meas- 
ure of projective test responses is the only 
possible one or that such a measure is more 
valid or economical than other possible uses 
of such projective test responses. In fact, it is 
evident that a frequency-of-response measure 
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makes no more than minimal use of the dal# 
provided by the TAT and the ISB. Neve 
less, with descriptive constructs from Roty 
social learning theory, which provided for 3 
objective and communicable method, a E 
dictive relationship was demonstrated betw 
frequency of response in n Dependency 0” 
TAT and an interview measure of import 
of conflict in n Dependency. 


ance 


SUMMARY ed 
i cern 
Data relevant to two hypotheses co! ponse 


with the evaluation of projective test FT N 
were obtained in this study. The pran jion 
test measure was frequency of respons B.A 
Dependency on the TAT and on the, metri 
structured clinical interview and a socio overt 
technique were used as measures intervie” 
Dependent behavior. The clinical sures o 
also was structured to provide meast! syn 
Need Value and Freedom of poren the 
Dependency. Eighty Ss participate s pro” 
study. A pilot study with 20 of thess, or the 
vided data for judges’ scoring manua, ons: All 
interview and projective test situati i 
Ss were tested in groups and interv! 
dividually. 

Results of the study may be summ 
follows: enden! 

1. Frequency of response in n D re a 
on the TAT yielded no evidence of 1% 
ship to the interview and sociomettic 
of overt Dependent behavior. ender}, 
2. Frequency of response in n DEP g a 

the nier ende” 


ewe 


5 
arized h 


on ISB was related to i 
sociometric measures of overt 
behavior. pden” 
3. Importance of conflict in n Den ed 
as derived from the interview, was 7 on th 
frequency of response in n Dependency ie 
TAT. The results for the ISB were ! of 
nificant, cy 
4. Dissimilar data, in terms of frered 4 
response in n Dependency, were aik 
the TAT and the ISB. 5 fov 
5. A high degree of similarity bet ati 
between the sociometric and intervie“ ugs 
of overt Dependent behavior. This °"; 
the usefulness of sociometric ratings a 
clinical interviews to obtain an appro g ov 
quantifiable measure of certain kinds 
behavior. 
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THE REPRESSION HYPOTHESIS 


STUDIED IN A SITUATION OF 


HYPNOTICALLY INDUCED CONFLICT 


RUTH A. BOBBITT? 
State University of Iowa 


N recent years, a number of experimental 
I psychologists have tried to rewrite psy- 
choanalytic theory in operational terms. 
The concept of repression has stimulated a 
variety of studies (13, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25) 
that have succeeded primarily in pointing up 
methodological problems but have contributed 
little to our knowledge of repression as either 
a phenomenon or a process. This paper reports 
a study made ten years ago (3) that still seems 
pertinent today. 

Repression, as a method of 
protects the individual from pain 
states by keeping ideas that rep. 
impulses out of consciou 
lowing Freud’s formulat: 
the necessary conditions 
of repression as these: (a) An instinctual im- 
pulse is aroused; (6) gra 
pulse is in some way unac 
the individual; (c) pain 
experienced as the 


ego defense, 
ful emotional 


| is strong 
tual drive (7, p. 85), 
As a Process, repression as concei 


ved b 
Freud has the following dynamic cha 4 


Tacteris- 


ry and instinctual Propensities fluct 
Gr, te. 8-00) p S Huctuate 


1 The investigation was conducted under the di- 
rection of Professor Charles R, Strother; technical 
assistance was given by Drs. Wilbur R. Miller and 
Paul Huston of the Psychopathic Hospital, and by 
Professors Robert R. Sears and E. E, Lindquist of the 
State University of Iowa. The author now resides at 
3900-50 N.E., Seattle, Washington. 
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ideas may become so associated with E 
pressed that they must also undergo rep 
if the individual is to avoid anxiety 3 
“repression proper,” (7, p. 86). If ee sul 
impulses are satisfied, it must be bese, 
stitute activities. Unless such satisfactio 
expré f 


pstitt ', 
et 


complete, the need persists, to be 
through an increasing number of ee 
ideas and with “the damming-up 87) 
on lack of real satisfaction” (7, p. Br essit 
Since “the motive and purpose © (rp. 9 
is simply the avoidance of ‘pain onsidet 
it follows that repression may va aes avol 
successful only to the extent that l by pret 
anxiety or pain. It has been note and Zelle 
(10, pp. 21-22) and by Merrill (16) epres 
(23) that unsuccessful, i.e., partial r affect" 
or repression in which at least ee stitu" 
component has become attached to & or spe 
idea is most amenable to analysis ts beco, 
ment. These emotional con namics i 
apparent when one considers the ris aim I 3 
psychoanalytic therapy in which S _ the PY 
remove repressions. Freud says, chain of ‘asl 
tient can go on spinning a whole in the "pe 
associations, till he is brought up ! atio® ay 
of them against some thought-forn™ acl y 
relation of which to what is repres eat his f 
intensely’that he is compelled to ae ally, 5 
tempt at repression” (7, p. 88)- er 
marizing the formula for therapy» 
pressions are to be undone; the m 
tion is then the same as if all amne 
moved. When all gaps in mem 2. o 
filled in, all the enigmatic produc even e 
life elucidated, the continuance be osh \ 
Sees of the morbid condition 3S tio” | 
8, p. 269). -. investie jot 
4 this Goia context, this inv eho 
is Specifically concerned with anxie ated ag 
as the response variable to be ae. repre asl 
function of degree (completeness) © and ing 
Tn terms of the general hypothes® follo“ d 
from therapeutic intervention, th bse po 
telationships are predicted: In olde KA 
either conflict or repression, there 5% fyll 


á * jth 
anxiety behavior. In conflict W 


en 
pee | 


sias 


a 
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Eon there should be no anxiety behavior 
With i as the repressive process fluctuates. 
‘pe a repression, there should be an 
litas in the scope and intensity of anxiety 
iio As repression ceases to operate 
ae should reach a maximum and show 
a able generalization. Finally, when both 
don oa _ conflict are removed there 
to the tus longer be anxiety behavior related 
nflict. 
aie of the investigations of repression have 
Sponse ee measures of memory as the re- 
an pe Zeller (23, pp- 40-45) recently 
Pointing an excellent critical review of these, 
each, = haga fallacies and inadequacies of 
€motional ri and amount of feeling tone, 
experiment porn or ego threat in the 
actors, H al situation are seen as important 
must de e also stresses that any critical study 
Ness of C “restoration to conscious- 
of the reve, repressed material” upon removal 
Dillon ea factor (23, p- 46). 
ave a 3, p. 44) and other writers (16, 22) 
experim ed the Huston, Shakow, and Erickson 
Strations of (13) as one of the better demon- 
nosis iak repression, although the use of hyp- 
© criti €s Interpretation somewhat difficult. 
nosis E ia an terms of dependence on hyp- 
results “a some weight when we consider that 
Pothesi: n conformity with the repression hy- 
Sults “i i as predicted, and that these re- 
asis af a a not have been predicted on the 
Surely w ypnosis alone. The hypnotic approach 
or the SE sin further investigation, if only 
ised ine: that other approaches thus far de- 
iffcult T variables perhaps eyen more 
Teminisce, appraisal, i.e., learning, rdotivation, 
429), nce, retroactive inhibition, etc- (24, 
im i ao consideration in experimental de- 
tion of © response to be measured as a func- 
ana In the case of most of the 
“anxiet ents measuring memory responses, 
Ment (in or some form of personal involve- 
Tustration, incompleteness, unpleasant- 


es; E a 
ka inferred. In the study, pf Huston, 
Tespo W, and Erickson (13), “however; the 


“i annie are presumed on the basis 
turbar validity to be measures of emotional 
Pression is or anxiety. The condition of re- 
“ated is of course also independently vali- 


te 
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# METHOD 


This experiment employs hypnotically in- 
duced conflicts as described by Erickson (6) 
tested according to Luria’s association test 
procedures (13, 15). Experimentally induced 
conflicts offer opportunity for necessary con- 
trol. Except when hypnosis has been employed, 
however, studies of conflict in human subjects 
(Ss) have been too circumscribed and moderate 
for our purposes. The hypnotic method has 
been found to have some validity, i.e., the ex- 
perimenter can define the nature of the conflict, 
assure the S’s susceptibility to and acceptance 
of it, suggest in general the nature of his reac- 
tion to'it, create the effects of repression and, 
finally, remove the hypnotic effects without 
undesirable residual reactions. 

Luria’s method for testing emotional dis- 
turbance calls for conditioning a voluntary 
motor pressure of the preferred hand to occur 
simultaneously with a verbal response. The 
theory is that an integrated response of low 
habit strength under voluntary control is 
notably susceptible to disorganizing effects of 
emotional disturbance. His report of the gen- 
eral validity of the method has been verified 
in a group of studies (1, 4, 5, 11, 12, 13, 18, 
19, 20). i 

The design of this experiment is as follows: 
Under hypnosis, an incident created to arouse 
a severe state of conflict is related to six se- 
lected Ss. In the waking state, responses toa 
standard set of 100 association test words are 
recorded under five experimental conditions: 
(a) before the conflict is induced; (b) after in- 
duction of the conflict and with posthypnotic 
(c) with partial posthypnotic 


amnesia for is 
ness of the conflict 


amnesia; (d) with full aware: 
as an immediate actuality; 


test is compose bit 
‘ectly to the contie story; P 
a ing critical words, 


i diately follow 
words immedia ly e o SE Te 


and “neutral” words to W $ 
s were in no Way disturbed on a prelim- 


ey testing. The three experimental variables 
are thus subjects (assumed to contain a random 
effect), types of verbal stimuli and conditions 
of conflict awareness. T he simple factorial 
design permits evaluation of the three van- 


ables in all combinations by means of analyses 


of variance. 
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Subjects 


Ss were selected from a group of male junior and 
senior medical students who had no previous experience 
with hypnosis, but were willing to serve in a reaction 
time experiment involving hypnosis. After training, 
each S was rated hypnotizable and capable of com- 
plete posthypnotic amnesia.* No individuals were 
accepted whose personalities were rated “extreme 
on the basis of a brief Rorschach evaluation, a psychi- 
atric interview and behavior during hypnotic training 
sessions. 


Procedure 


The same conflict story and instructions governing 
degree of awareness were related under hypnosis to 
each S. In outline, the story was this: 

In medical school, the S has had an experience so 
disturbing that he had to forget it. As it is recalled, 
he will re-experience it in detail. He was attending a 
party and volunteered to borrow a car and go for 
more beer. On his way back, he drove rapidly around a 
dark corner and felt the car hit something. He feared 
an accident but did not want to stop since he was in a 
borrowed car and had been drinking. He rationalized 
that it had probably been only a bump in the road and 
drove on. Next morning his fears were confirmed in 
a newspaper story of a child, near death and hopelessly 
crippled as the result of a hit and run accident. The 
details of the account made it clear to him that he was 
the driver for whom the Police were searching. He 
experienced great panic and conflict about what to do, 


Each condition of aw: 
hypnosis after review of the story. F 


freely with him to 
completion of the experiment, i 


nosis (Condition I), in the w; 


» composed of 60 
critical words, was 
S. Neutral and 


dies the basis of S's 
responses to a preliminary test of 210 words. Words 


drawn at random from the remaining list. The critical 
words were either key words in the conflict story (col- 
lision, party, newspaper, borrow, etc.) or suggested 
feelings and ideas closely related to it (criminal, guilty, 


* Hypnosis was conducted by three psychiatrists, 
Drs. Paul Huston, A. W. Freidinger, and F. S. Bobbitt. 
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; d 
conflict, etc.). These words were randomize 
distributed at varying intervals among the, taii 
words. The same order of words was mainta 
throughout the testing r veral 

The apparatus employed (2, 3) faaie a 
response measures: verbal reaction time o inning of 
between beginning of verbal response and Seabee ol 
voluntary motor pressure (VR-VMP), n sequence 
VMP made during a single stimulus-response stimulus 
(¥VMP), duration of the first VMP mt involun- 
response sequence (DVMP), number C us-respons? 
tary motor pressures occurring in a SME) breath- 
sequence (IMP), duration of IMP (DI t-associat 
ing rate (BR), and number oi sonen peri 
verbal responses obtained during a single te: ; indicated 
(# CAVR). These measures were reliable, lity g 
by agreement between two scorers. Re Med items 
efficients range from .84 to .997 on men to 10 
and percentages of agreement range from - 
on counted items. 


RESULTS uatio™ 
is 


The validity of the experimental sE, 
apart from that of the response Mè judg 
assumed on the basis of unanimous erv? 
ratings and on the consistency aoin a 
tions and introspective reports. elit b 
there appears to be descriptive sim aid t 
tween repression, as postulated pere d 
Posthypnotic conditions of awareness estel 


Validity of response measures it T pie 
more directly. By means of analys ples gi 
ance, the three experimental yene tested p 
jects, stimuli, and conditions) we" ince ts 
interaction with one another (14). ` ecific a 
of these tests was significant, the ae ere 

tr 


1 ! 1 m. :dity 
interaction varjance as the error i ne ee 
Table 1 summarizes results 0 ue 


tests." It is seen that (a) all response Ponse 
except BR, tend to differentiate Te in 0% 
the conditions of conflict from thos? an elt 
tions of nonconflict (see Lines 14, o dife 

(0) all measures but DVMP tend t ant 


tiate between responses to eat A 
„ords r 
3 Maintaining the same sequence of ation in 
out the experiment makes likely the oP ia hyP® cto 
tice effects in opposition to the expe ro ee 
Changing Sequence, however, might 10%, 
less subject to appraisal. 
* Tests Significant at or below the - ‘ 
fidence are considered “significant”; ne ostiv? 
05 and .20 levels are considered sr C 
procedure is used to point up consisten a giffe" cil) 


e be 


n 


e 

» large ger ts 

small number of Ss makes necessary mens ome geni 
considerable precision and intersubjec uit kin 


for a high level of statistical significant! 
dificult of fulfillment in an experime 
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REsuLts oF V. eg 
S ALIDITY Tests OF ALL R . 
he ‘ ; ; ALL RESPONSE MEASURES SHOWING For Es E 
FIDENCE wiru Wici THE Hyporesis or No DIFFERENCE MAY gh lee 
Difference tested oa Po 
1B VRT | VR-VMP | DVMP sVMP BR x IMP DIMP CAVR 
` enn means for conflict and 
3 epeantiet conditions 
. ical words, conflict minus| 1 -5 5 
b. PE pra words, nonconflict me = |" ai ia iii ii 7 
Bs ords, conflict minus all 20% 
3 are: nonconflict i 
. vords, conflict minus all 
2 os postconflict 
e mean response to crit- | 
ee to neutral stimulus 
a. Critical wo i 
rds, conflict minus} 1 z za : 
b critical words, conflict “on in ey preg | ae i 
. ical words, nonconflict | 20 20 20 2 rs f 
aae pout words, non- ý ý ™ i r 7 
ic 


a 
vena measure: 
RUME ny reaction time 
and volu ‘Time between verbal response 
Mui, motor pressure 
VMP- Voluntas voluntary pressure 
b Reman motor pressure 
nse Ci 
e measure could not be tested for this diference. 


new 
ie ee under the conflict conditions 
Tesponses to — , no difference between 
Conflict condi ona words is shown in the non- 
to note, in j itions (Line 26). It is interesting 
and VR-VMP « of Luria’s findings, that V RT 
Breater eo can be considered valid with 
raçasures, ädence than any of the other 
esd possible to evaluate the findings in 
ypothetic: 7 experimental hypotheses. When 
with ba aa (Fig. 1) are compare 
Beneral ya : results for the group (Tig. 2), 
marma atten is apparent. However, 
often in C isturbance tends to occur more 
in Cn aai III (partial awareness) than 
little zei ton. IV (full awareness), and there 1s 
o hs aon of disturbance in responses 
Ù ritical and neutral stimuli. 
: Specific experimental predictions have 
al Mig sine to statistical test; reported in 
ranted p however, are only those tests War 
Study a ay validity tests (Table 1) and 
*Ssociated ig. 2. Breathing rate and conflict- 
comparis. verbal responses are omitted as are 
and neu ons involving responses to postcritical 
LT tral words. 
T was little disturbance un 
ion of conflict without awareness 


been 


der the 
(Table 


BR—Breathing rate 

IMP—Involuntary motor pressure 
DIMP—Duration involuntary pressure 
CAVR—Conllict associated verbal response 


VRT and DIMP tend to 


2, Line 1). Only 
differentiate between these conditions. That 


there is no particular disturbance in relation to 
other types of stimuli is evident in Fig. 2. 

2. There is increased disturbance in response 
to critical words in the condition of partial 
awareness over the condition of conflict with- 
‘able 2, Line 2) and over the 


out awareness (T: 
condition of preconflict (Table 2, Line 3). 
There is also the predicted involvement of more 


response measures (Table 2, Line 3 in relation 
to Line 1), but obviously not a significant 
generalization of disturbance to postcritical 
and neutral stimuli (Fig. 2). 

3. The predicted further increase (to a 
maximum) in disturbance under the condition 
of conflict with 


full awareness (Table 2, Lines 
4 and 5) did not occur. Fig. 


2 shows that, for 
most measures, disturbance i 


n this condition 
(IV) is somewhere between the other two con- 
flict conditions. For all measures though, re- 
itical words are significantly dif- 
condition of full awareness from 
onflict condition (Table 2, 


sponses to cr 
ferent in the 
those in the prec 


Line 6). npon 
4. All response measures lose their disturbed 


character when conflict is removed but aware- 
ness maintained (Table 2, Line 7). No response 
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CONDITIONS 
restates D m z 


VRT 


IN SECONDS 


VR-VMP 


IN SEGONDS 


DVMP 


IN SECONDS 


NO.VMP 


IN NUMBERS 


NO. IMP 


IN NUMBERS 


DIMP 
IN SECONDS 


BR 
IN SEGONDS 


NO. CAVR 
IN NUMBERS 


ias oe 
CONDITIONS 


Fic, 1, HYPOTHETICAL Curves or RESPONSE MEASURES FOR THE TOTAL 


s 
Grovr BY Expr Conpxr10¥ 
RIMENTAL 
AND TYPES or STIMULI 
LEGEND: 
CRITICAL —__ 
POST CRITICAL~—_ _- 
NEUTRAL —-— 
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CONDITIONS 


RESPONSE 
MEASURE 


VRT 


IN SECONDS 


VR-VMP 


IN SECONDS 


AA 


DVMP 


IN SEGONDS 


HU 


NO.VMP 


IN NUMBERS 


NO. IMP 


IN NUMBERS 


DIMP 
IN SECONDS 


BR 


IN SECONDS 


NO. CAVR 


IN NUMBERS 


¢ RESPONSE I ni 
MEASURE CONDITIONS 


A UP BY EXPERIMENTAL CoxD: 


AL GRO 
} Fic. 2. MEANS or Response MEASURES FOR THE TOTA : 
jj s Types OF STIMUL! 


ITIONS AND 


1 posT CRITICAL as 
NEUTRAL — ai 
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TABLE 2 
TESTS OF THE “DEGREE OF AWARENESS” HYPOTHESIS SHOWING THE LEVEL or CONFIDENCE WITH 
WHICH tHe Hypotnesis or No DIFFERENCE May BE REJECTED 


(For each response measure, for critical stimulus words only) 


Response Measure 


Difference Between Means VRT VR-VMP DVMP VMP IMP DIMP 
1. Preconflict minus conflict 

without awareness 5-10% 0% 20% 20% 20% 10-20% 
2. Conflict without awareness $ 

minus conflict with partial , 

awareness 1-2% 5-10% 20% 10-20% 10-20% 20% 
3. Preconflict minus conflict 

with partial awareness 1% 1% 2-5% 1-2% 1% 2-5% 
4. Conflict with partial aware- 

ness minus conflict with full 

awareness 10-20%" 20% 20% 20% 20% 20% 
5. Conflict without awareness 

minus conflict with full 

awareness 20% 20% 10-20% 20% 20% 20% 
6. Preconflict minus conflict i 

with full awareness 1% 2-5% 1-2% 10-20% 2-5% 5-10% 
7. Preconflict minus postcon- o 

a 2% W% 20% æ% 2% O% 


^ This tendency is for verbal reaction time to be significantly less disturbed. 


measure differs significantly between precon- 
flict and postconflict conditions. With no data 
available on conflict-associated verbal Te- 
sponses in the preconflict condition, it is not 
possible to evaluate the significance of the 
average of four such responses in the postcon- 
flict condition (Fig. 2). 


DISCUSSION 


Two discrepancies, one major and one minor 
between the experimental hypotheses and ob 
tained data have been noted. First, maximum 
disturbance did not occur in Condition IV. In 
this connection, it must be considered that: 

1. All obtained differences between condi- 
tions of awareness may be due to chance. 
However, the consistent Statistical, graphic, 
and introspective results make this a remote 
possibility. 

2s Contrary to the Judges’ evaluations and 
the introspective accounts, there may have 
been no real difference in awareness between 
Conditions IIT and Iv, 

3. With development of full awareness, the 
situation may have had less conflict-value. No 
S expressed doubt that the accident occurred. 
Three Ss stated that they feared inevitable 

punishment and show a general downward 
trend in disturbance. Two Ss had decided 
against conscience and in favor of self-protec- 
tion. One of these showed greatest disturbance 


in Condition IV, while the other showed 
somewhat inconsistent increases and geere 
in disturbance. One S, whose behavior W 
much the same in Conditions III and IV, Cou 
see no solution to the conflict but was trying 
avoid detection. di- 

Tf there was resolution of conflict in CoP 
tion IV, the hypothesis as formulated ail 4 
true, but most of the test may have been nay 
ministered after resolution began and et 
measure the process of conflict and nes 
reduction instead of reaction to the deve 
ment of full awareness. :n the 

4. The data may reflect an error M > 
formulation of the hypothesis concerning -ij 
gree of awareness. The development ° nie 
awareness of a conflict may be accomp? um 
by diminution in disturbance so that me a 
disturbance occurs when awareness is at The 
partial but somewhat less than complete- ing 
peak of disturbance may come with develop j 
awareness, but almost immediately othe” ty) 
fenses operate to reduce disturbance (ann ive 

5. The effects of full awareness may tor- 
been counteracted by some habituation GA þe- 
Tests of practice effects, i.e., difference® sig- 
tween Conditions I and V, do not show 
nificant results (Table 2, Line 7)- 
abreaction or desensitization cannot be 
Separate from those of the experimenta 
potheses. 
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x A pe oe: is that the expected 
oa ea o Noses re to postcritical 
ae E ie us words did not materialize 
findings of m icant extent. The qualitative 
idle ys is a and of Huston, Shakow, and 
fit Gas wet 15) suggest such generalization, 
doui Semen findings of Gardner (11) 
2 go ra may depend on several 

1. The “i which should be mentioned here: 
sppe and Oe interval between a verbal re- 
this stud e succeeding verbal stimulus (in 
sconce H A mppioamary three seconds were 
a a tae to permit dissipation of dis- 
sequence). appropriate stimulus-response 
me he remoteness of postcritical and neutral 
existent a subject matter (in this 
selecting eae ee care was taken, in 
plications), al words, to avoid critical im- 


SUMMARY 


Base R ; ; 
ie ed on the Freudian concept of repression, 
ing a was designed to test the follow- 

fic 3 s 
behavior: ypotheses with respect to anxiety 

LR . 
from a serves to protect the individual 

2 the related to the repressed impulse. 
greater ie ess successful the repression, the 
conflict n anxiety experienced in relation to 

etween 
demands, the repressed and the ego 

Si Á , 
a failure of repression results m 
until a = anxiety, a condition which persists 
defen ew repression is instituted or another 

4 i becomes operative. 

E ae relief from both repression and 

Thro E in cessation of anxiety. 
inflicr oa hypnotic induction and control of 
mental and degree of awareness, five experi- 
flict a a were produced: (a) precon- 
amnesia rhe ; (b) conflict with posthypnouc 
partial comet the situation; (c) conflict with 
full i pant amnesia; (d) conflict with 
Eight Sonnac and (e) postconflict contro” 
tion test collet of response to a word-assocla~ 
were Giimiee by the Luria method 
the waking et six Ss. Each S was tested in 

nie a e und apes al 
conditions. er the five experiment 
th a oe aS a group it was demonstrated 
we al ere was a conflict; (b) there was a 
progressive Increase in degree of awareness; 
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and (c) most of the measures of behavior re- 
flected emotional disturbance with some va- 
lidity. 

Results were as predicted except in two 


respects: 
1. There was not the anticipated maximum 


disturbance when Ss were made fully aware of 

the conflict. It is suggested that (a) with failure 

-of repression certain defenses quickly operate 

to diminish anxiety, or (b) the hypothesis re- 
uires reformulation at this point. 

2. Predicted generalization of disturbance 
to neutral stimulus material did not occur, 
although there was generalization to an in- 
creasing number of response measures. It ap- 
pears that the testing procedure allowed most 
disturbances to dissipate in the stimulus- 
response sequence in which they began. 
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HE present study seeks to test certain 

| hypotheses that have arisen from the 
Po oe theory of sibling relationships. 
meat f to this theory, personality patterns 
a e ection of goals that the individual 
e sia hes within the family constellation of 
coan rr of childhood. A goal basic to all 
me A ehavior is the wish to belong, to be 
enters (1, 2, 4), so that the child’s behavior 
flee we are expressions of trying to find a 
résine Pee within the family group. The 
brihe T a in the family can be viewed 
in whi cm as an obstacle to attaining status, 
with his a the relationship he establishes 
be sil lings isa competitive one. If, how- 
hind i; oe is viewed as an ally in the 
pecs pre status in the family, the 
= ice ed these two children takes on 
tive acre ifferent from that of the competi- 
il ionship. Since early childhood striv- 
mrte a o find expression in individual 
Ese p evelopment, the personality pat- 
tionshi he siblings reveal the type of rela- 
boi 3 EE between them: allies be- 
different pa personality, competitors become 
ent reikurs, in expanding the original 
follows un ization of Adler, has described as 
miid e dynamics of the sibling interaction 
eir effects on personality development: 


nises Bec aid of the family strives for his own 
each other cai > group, the competing opponents wate 

c OPDIEN ully to see the ways and means by whic! 
other gives miccerds or fails. Where one succeeds, the 
ficiencies, th up; where one shows weakness or de- 
between tw he other steps in. In this way competition 
through > ae the family is always expressed 
terests, and pres in character, temperament, in- 
chitaotertsttc abilities. Conversely, the similarity © 
the two pe aaya indicates alliances. Sometimes, 
rivalry but ete competitors show no sign of open 
less, their comi er, present a close-knit pair; neverthe- 
sonality dieren Gace, © is expresse 

x X . 


1 +f z 

oda me mae condensation of the doctoral dis- 
Ph.D. degree Bria ucted in partial fulfillment for the 
eeste a at the Department of Psychology, North- 

estern University. Grateful acknowledgment: 
extended to Drs. Benton J. Underwood dis 
Supervisor, and Rudolf Dreikurs, who Siy 
viewer and gave invaluable suggestions. 


Competition, as used here, thus describes a 
specific behavior pattern: giving up where the 
other person succeeds and striving to outdo 
only where the other fails, with the result that 
competitors display contrasting personality 
patterns. Dreikurs differentiates rivalry from 
competition (4, 5), rivalry being a struggle for 
superiority in specific situations or for limited 
goals, while competition is a pervasive and 
long-range struggle over the attainment of 
status within the family group- Moreover, 
rivalry need not display the “seesaw” phe- 
nomenon postulated above for competition. 
According to this distinction, rivalry may 
occur between any two individuals, including 
allies. 

This conceptualization of competition and 
its effect on personality development has found 
validation in clinical practice, as for example 
in therapy with “problem children”: once the 

ild improves with therapy, his 
“good” competitor usually displays 
hat is entirely novel for 
perimental tests of these 
not yet been conducted, 
dy therefore at- 
Jarify to what extent siblings who 


tempted to ¢ 
are Allies and those who are Competitors, as 


defined by sameness Or oppositeness of traits, 
do behave in the manner described by 
For this purpose; sibling pairs were 


Dreikurs. 
iven three experimental tasks, and two types 
of response measures were utilized: (a) per- 


d (b) statements of aspiration. 


formance an 1 
were derived 


Two hypotheses 
osition: 
Hy othesis 1- 


d drop when he is to 
han himself. 


Tn an alliance relationship, & 
level of aspiration, an 

drop when he is informed 
done more poorly than 
rise when he is told his sibling has 
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On the basis of data to be presented, it was 
found that these hypotheses required sub- 
stantial modification. Differences did emerge 
between Competitors and Allies, but not as 
hypothesized nor did they occur on all tasks 
and response measures. Upon post hoc con- 
sideration of the task dimensions in the present 
study, it seemed necessary to take into ac- 
count two additional variables, ego-involve- 
ment and status-effect, in framing a more 
adequate test of the Adler-Dreikurs formula- 
tion. These variables are here so defined as to 
link on a common dimension ego-involvement 
and success-failure evocation, variables which 
in the literature are largely treated as discrete 
phenomena and which to the present writer 
appear conceptually related. Ego-involvement 
is here defined as occurring when § perceives 
the task or situation as important to the main- 
tenance or raising of his status, either because 
of the nature of the task or because of instruc- 
tions given to S? Status-effect is defined as 
occurring when S experiences a shift in status, 
Thus, under conditions of failure § experiences 

a decrease of status, and under conditions of 
success S experiences an increase of status. 

Presumably, ego-involvement (calling status 

into play) heightens status-effect, although 

operationally ego-involvement and status- 
effect are differentiable. Both for the purpose 
of the present study, as well as for a clarifica- 
tion of these problems in the literature, this 
kind of distinction may be found useful. 
Although ego-involvement and status-effect 
were not varied Systematically in the present 
study, post hoc analysis of the experimental 

procedure and of the obtained data suggested a 

revised formulation that gives prominence to 

these two variables, This formulation is pre- 
sented at this point to facilitate the exposition 
of results along lines believed by the investiga- 

tor to be promising for further research. A 

basic hypothesis in the revised conceptualiza- 

tion is that differences between Allies and 
Competitors appear in a sibling comparison 
situation when ego-involvement and status- 
effect are present to a high or moderate degree 


2 This definition of ego-involvement covers more 
aspects than are usually described in the literature 
(e.g., 7, 8), and as such appears to have more face 
validity. It includes raising of Status, rather than 
merely threat to the maintenance of status, and it 
defines status both in terms of self-esteem and social- 
estcem, for want of a satisfyingly clear delineation be- 
¿ween the two types of esteem. 
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but not when they are minimally ayes 
When these variables are present to a ane 
degree, as they are in much of the mat 
experience of the child, Allies and inlet by 
may be expected to behave as predic oi 
the original hypotheses, i.e., Allies seo Sb 
like the sib, Competitors give up when he sib 
does better and only strive to igttenginstio 
when the sib does worse. When Egon? yer. 
ment and status-effect are moderale, os to 
Competitors behave in a manner amea by 
rivalry while Allies are relatively D rA i 
the sib comparisons, being more atten This 
their own than to their sib’s panoan Aeg 
revised hypothesis leads to several ig al- 
tions. For one thing, it suggests that n that 
liance relationship is a weaker one e p 
of competition, stronger con than 
Status-effect being necessary for the A p ina 
for the Competitors to show a Oe ete 
situation of sib comparison. It = Com- 
that the type of behavior shown A aie sib 
petitors is contingent upon whether text ° 
comparisons are presented in a en and 
moderate or of high ego-involvemen ion 
Status-effect. Finally, the revised oe an 
does not predict difference between ib com- 
Competitors when presented with S. volve- 
parisons under conditions of low oak’ poth 
ment and status-effect, even thong i per- 
groups may use knowledge of the a rmance 
formance as cues for their own gee’ the 
when they lack prior experience st â 
task. Goal-setting statements, possib Yi 
motivational variables more directly a 
performance measures, should show = 
changes more clearly than performan¢ t may 
ures in the sib comparison situation. erform 
therefore be hypothesized that wher oe Ferentiaté 
ance and goal-setting statements di rs under 
the behavior of Allies and Competito tatus 
conditions of high ego-involvement an ë 
effect, only goal-setting statements do 
moderate ego-involvement and status- 


pons? 


so uD 
effect 


MrTHOD 
Subjects 1, Cente! 
2 med. | vas 
Two duplicate experiments were oe sil T 
Ss came from families where at leas child guidan 
brought, within the past 18 months, to a were selec 
center? as a behavior problem; Normal pild 
unilY “jon 
ê The clinics are part of the sete ny 
Guidance Centers of Chicago, a ea a psych? 
under the sponsorship of the Individu 
Association of Chicago. 
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re aa geo in the community in which the university 
20 sib: pair ae experimental group was composed of 
total "p ak of Allies and 10 of Competitors, giving a 
that Had E or 40 sib pairs. All Ss came from families 
4 and 10 ree or more children, Ss being between 
matched b SEES of age. Allies and Competitors were 
BR for age and where possible for sex, 
eight years a alf the Ss in each group being under 
The Ss were a and half being eight years or older. 
R ia ected on the basis of information ob- 
of sibs, ‘The ef interview with the mother of each pair 
psychiatrist Seer was a prominent Adlerian 
views in the ee was instructed to perform the inter- 
His f a qaner usual in his psychiatric practice. 
ot anal sesi ased on the interview data were found, 
toMfollow: a sequent to the completion of the study, 
pae ene system, although he was not 
intuitive aj a followed what he considered was an 
A heer ines in arriving at the diagnoses. 

A SE a test of the reliability of the in- 
fulled To taent was performed. In this, the interviewer 
which father Bee sets of parents without knowledge of 
degree of agre mother belonged together. To assess 
from interview ement between the diagnoses derived 
themother aya the father and from interview with 
prepared me i x3 chi-square contingency table was 
Mixed, and C e three diagnostic categories of Allies, 
coefficient of ‘GAL aera This yielded a contingency 
(This Eocticent 0, significant beyond the 01 level. 
possible for a p S to be compared to the maximum 
the examiner i 3 table, of .816.) In the interviews, 
children are ae asked the parent which of the 
what regard. H ifferent and which most alike, and in 
child. If more nf hen asked the parent to describe each 
asked about Je RS was needed, the interviewer 
most (least) te ollowing types of traits: who has the 
best (worst) Bai who minds best (least); who is the 
For the 80 Fon who is the most (least) outgoing. 
the diagnosis K 5 ae in the experiment, Æ did not know 
which time ta Ss until the completion of the study, at 
analysis reve : interview material was analyzed. This 
least three reales that when sibs showed a ratio of at 
nosis was a opposite to one trait alike, the diag- 
of alike to on of competition, and when the trait ratio 
nosis was Geers was at least three to one, the diag- 
were drawn pi of alliance.* The 40 experimental pairs 
which 10 pais Pe a total of 104 diagnosed pairs, of 
the sibs wer were not usable because one or both of 
diagnostic Fee Stee the required age range- The 
Competitors, 30 ution of the 104 pairs was 54 pairs of 
ditgnosts, Salo Psa of Allies, and 20 pairs of Mixed 
dictated by the ion of the final sample of 40 pairs was 
Competitors E requirements of matching Allies and 
for sex. Table a pair basis for age and where possible, 
presents relevant characteristics of Ss. 


Tasks 


Two aspirati " 
were samiske pati and one verbal learning task 
laboratory at the S ot Ss of the sib pair came to the 
same time, each S being put in a 


4 o ci > 
is S of the interview method, the 
Itat ng of its reality, and of the system of weighting 
ps to arrive at the trait ratios, the reader is re- 
tred to the original doctoral dissertation (6). 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SIBLING PAIRS 


Normal Sample Center Sample 
Pas see aS 


— 


Pair 
Compet- Alli b i 
ompet- atties Cops” Allies 
` j 
Number of Pairs | 
Fy — E* 4 | 3 1 5 
Fı — M { 2 | 3 2 1 
M E pal 2 3 1 
M — M: 2 2 4 3 
oon | 10 10 10 10 
ears” | 
Mean age | 7.23 | 7.20 | 7.60 | 7-68 
Mean age difference | 3.40 | 3.75 | 2.60 | 2.95 
Mean Ratio 
Mean ratio of similar to op- |-67/4-20)4-08/.35 .07/3.47 4.13/57 
posite traits 


a F} — Fe is to be read that both older and younger siblings are 


female; Fı — Ms, that the older sibling is female, the younger, 


male; etc. 
b Years are computed in half-year units. 


separate room. Each task was presented alternately to 
each sib, and Ss had no contact with one another 
throughout the experiment. The only information each 
sib had of the other's performance was that supplied by 


E. While Æ tested one S, the sib played with an assistant 


in another room. Time intervals between tasks were 


arranged to control for warm-up and transfer effects and 
to make credible the information given to S regarding 
the sib’s performance. To ensure Ss’ cooperation 
throughout the duration of the experiment, all Ss were 
told prior to entering the laboratory that they would 
play some games with Æ, and for being so nice an 
coming to play the games S would get a small prize 
afterwards. So as not to interfere with the experimental 
conditions (ie., the sib comparisons made to S) only a 
minimal amount of encouragement was given to Ss 
throughout the experiment. 
The first task presented to each S (Aspiration Task 
A) consisted of 40 pairs of dots. The E demonstrated 
how the dots could be connected, and then told S that 
within one minute most children of his and his sib’s 
age could finish putting lines through the dots for 20 
pairs of dots, but that the sib was real fast (slow), 
however, and could finish 30 (or 10) pairs of dots before 
time was called. Each S was asked how many pairs o! 
dots he would like to finish (Level of Aspiration, here 
designated LA) and how many he thinks he can finish 
(Level of Expectation, here designated LE). Half the 
sib pairs were given the 30 comparison and half the 8 
comparison. After stating his LA and LE, S was tol 
that this was just a practice game and that he coul 
finish it on completion of all the games. S was not 
‘ormance and 


allowed to perform on this task so that perf 
aspiration on j bsequent tests 


the neutral t t tes 
would not be interfered with. The purpose of Aspiration 
Task A was to determine the LA and LE under the 
conditions of S’s having no previous knowledge of his 
own skill. 
ion Task A, 
B 


Subsequent to Aspirat! 
first list of Verbal Learning Task 2- 
of three lists of pictures, 
being presented to those 5s t 
all eight pictures in a list being 


S was shown the 
his task consisted 
ix pictures in a list 
ight years of age, 
d to Ss eight 


——— ll 
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years and older. The pictures were India-ink tracings of 
common objects, chosen from the Stanford-Binet 
Pictures Vocabulary series (Year II-IV, Form L) and 
from a series used by Chapman (3). Each list of pic- 
tures was presented to S for serial learning, the in- 
tratrial interval being five sec. and the intertrial in- 
terval ten sec. The two response measures obtained for 
each list on this task were number of trials to learn to 
one perfect trial (a perfect trial being the correct an- 
ticipation of each picture in the list within the five-sec. 
intratrial interval), and number of errors made during 
the learning trials. List 1 was presented asa neutral list, 
while Lists 2 and 3 were preceded by information given 
to S regarding his sib’s performance. Half the sib pairs 
were told before being shown List 2 that the sib had 
done better than S in learning the previous list, and told 
before List 3 that the sib had done worse. The reverse 
sequence of sib comparisons was given to the remaining 
sib pairs. When all three lists were presented under the 
neutral condition in a pre-experimental test with 
children aged five to ten years, the means and SDs of 
the three lists were found to be comparable. 

The third task, Aspiration Task C, was a pegboard 
with 11 rows of 60 holes each. For each trial, S had to 
insert as many pegs in a row as he could within 60 sec., 
using only one hand and picking up one Peg at a time. 
S was given two practice trials and nine test trials. A 
trial consisted of S’s stating his LA and LE and then 
filling in the holes. After three test trials, and preceding 
Trials 4 through 6, half the sib pairs were told the sib 
had done better than S; preceding Trials 7 through 9 
these Ss were told the sib had done worse than S, 
The reverse sequence of sib comparisons was given to 
the remaining sib pairs, Standardization of this task 
under neutral conditions with children aged five to ten 
years, showed performance on the test to be reliable 
(the obtained Kuder-Richardson 7 being .972) and to 
suffer from only minimal Practice effects, 

The twenty Ss used in Standardizing the latter two 
tasks were drawn from pediatric services 


, Part of the 


kind of play- 
ground, so that Persorality effects from hospitalization 


appeared to Æ minimal for these Ss) o 


situation, these 
parable to the experimental Ss. 


Procedure 


In the first task, the “sib comparisons” were state- 
ments telling S how the sib did in comparison to a 
norm, while in the other two tasks the comparisons 
stated how the sib did in relation to S, Although the 
wording of the original hypotheses covered specifically 
only the latter situation, for Purposes of study the 
former condition was included, and in subsequent dis- 
cussion “sib comparisons” will be used to describe both 
types of comparisons. In summary, the procedure was 
as follows: 
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1. E played 2 min. with S2. e g 
2. Sı was given Aspiration Task A (sib completing 
10 (30) pairs of dots). P ‘ 
3. S2 was given Aspiration Task A (sib completing 
10 (30) pairs of dots). z ¿B 
4. Sı learned List 1 of Verbal Learning Task 
(neutral condition). ` : B 
5. Sa learned List 1 of Verbal Learning Task 
(neutral condition). tral 
6. Sı was given Aspiration Task C Lee 
trials, three trials sib doing better [worse], a 
trials sib doing worse {better]). utral 
7. Sz was given Aspiration Task C (Eneee Oe 
trials, three trials sib doing better [worse], a 
trials sib doing worse [better]). k sk B 
8. Sı learned List 2 of Verbal Learning Ta 
(sib doing worse [better]). r 
9. Sz learned List 2 of Verbal Learning Ta 
(sib doing worse [better]). sk B 
10. Sı learned List 3 of Verbal Learning Ta 
(sib doing better [worse]). 
11. Sı did Aspiration Task A 
praised and given his prize. n 
12. Sz learned List of Verbal Learnin| 
(sib doing better {worse]). i ished, W2 
13. Sa did Aspiration Task A if he wish 
praised and given his prize 


sk B 


if he wished, wey 


g Task B 


ach tas 

Comparison conditions were selected o ar two 
by the previous assignment of each sib pair to and (Q 
tg” Se 
Aspi 
6in 

A ough 
ation Task A, the sib did better on Trials 4 thr gh 9) 


i.e., when the comparison was favorable fo Pe 
the first task (sib finishing 30 dots on see ‘avora 
A), the next comparison which S received if 

to S (sib doing worse on Trials 4 throug! a 
ation Task C), and comparison on the fin g bet er ca 
initially favorable again for the sib (sib ape n of th 
List 2 on Verbal Learning Task B). Hal rma Co 
Center Competitors, Center Allies, No 

petitors, and Normal Allies were assigne 


the | n 

ditio? 
» 

Condition and the other half to the “Ù 


con ir tO 


+ nal! 
i | ens pit 
Within each group, the assignment of a ae im 
the “a” or “5” condition was random, th iven grou 


. . Ni 
tion being that no more than half of a & 


sion. 
ondit! 
would fall into one or the other sequence © 


Response Measures o 


AS 
«tion Task 
It will be recalled that in Aspiraten t only s 


performance measures were obtained and t 7 are th 
trial was presented to S, LA and LE raw sco 
the data used for this task. TAR: 

For Verbal Learning Task B no aspira asi 
were obtained, the two performance os number 
number of trials to learn to criterion ‘Te data "$ 
errors made during the learning trials, neutra 
for this task were change scores from oi 
dition, computed by subtracting the 


e 
5 


T 
4 
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comparison list from the score on the neutral list. A 
Plus score thus indicates improved performance (fewer 
errors made, or less trials taken, on the comparison list 
than on the neutral list), a minus score indicating de- 
creased learning efficiency. i 

id In Aspiration Task C, three response measures were 
pany He Dena (number of pegs inserted within 
ante ie Nee and LE. As for Verbal Learning Task B, 
iba tin a ask are change scores, a plus score in- 
The ee performance or raised aspirations. 
fhe the a en in Task C was computed by subtract- 
aie F an o. the three neutral trials from the mean 

ce comparison trials. 


RESULTS 
Aspiration Task A 


; As seen from Table 2, no significant dif- 
erences were obtained between Competitors 
and Allies, although both groups had sig- 
nificantly higher LE when told the sib finished 
30 pairs of dots than when told the sib finished 
me Without prior experience in a task, thus, 

oth groups used the sib’s performance as a 
reference point by which to set their own ex- 
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pectations. Their aspirations did not follow 
this pattern, however. The LA scores tended 
to be uniformly high, except for the Center 
Competitors who were told the sib finished 10 
dots, the low scores of this group primarily 
accounting for the significant LA interaction 
found for Center Ss. The fact that this sig- 
nificant interaction was not found for the 
Normal Ss but only for the Center Ss, can 
possibly be explained as a function of the 
counseling experience Center Ss have been 


exposed to. 


Verbal Learning Task B 


As seen from Table 3, no significant effects 
were found for this task. 


Aspiration Task C 

No significant effects were found for the 
performance measure, although both LA and 
LE measures yielded significant differences 
between Allies and Competitors. As seen from 


TABLE 2 
Meran LA Anp LE scores ON ASPIRATION Task A 
(N per cell = 10) 


Res 
Measure Group Sib Fast” 


Normal Sample 


Sib “Slow” 
@) 


Center Sample 


Sib “Fast” 
(A) 


F | eet 


Sib “Slow” 
(B) 


Mean SD 


Mean 


SD Mean | SD | Mean 


27.9 |12.60 


Competitors 
30.0 | 8.94 


Allies 

(Between A & B) 

(Interaction) 

Competitors i 
llies 

(Between A & B) | 

(Interaction) | 


ry 
ae 


wr 
~o 


pe 
An 
mm 


31.0 | 6.6 
25.5 [10.59 


aS 
Hi 
nn 
Hi 


33.5 


6.63 310 


31.3 
26.6 5.44* 


2.42 


os 


7.46** 


t2 <05, 
"p<. 


TABLE 3 


CORES IN 
IN ERRORS 


VERBAL Larwine Task B: Mean CHANGE S 
AND 


NUMBER OF TRIALS TO LEARN TO CRITERION 


(N per cell = 20) 


Center Sample 


Normal Sample 


Sib “Worse” 


Response Measure 


Sib “Better” 


Sib “Worse” Sib “Better” 


SD 


Group 


SD | Mean | SD Mean 


Mean SD | Mean 
— a 36 | +.05 
Trials Competitors Te 248 

m Si Allies —2.10 | 6.49 
Errors' Competitors 1.35 

| Allies = 


3.00 
3.71 
8.07 
9.45 


2.29 
3.30 


2.74 
6.07 


3 None of the obtained F ratios were significant. 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN CHANGE SCORES ON ASPIRATION Task C 
(N per cell = 20) 


Normal Sample Center Sample 
A ah “Worse” 
Response Measure Group Sib “Better” | Sib “Worse” Sib “Better Sib “Wor: 
i | E SD 
Mean | SD | Mean | SD | Mean | SD | Mean | 9° _ 
| _| i 
E z 7 25 | 1.5 
i -60 | 1.51} +.73 | 1.92 | +1.10 | 1.18 | +1. 16 
Renton i Lelie Ta 11:58 | 487 | 2:66 | +58 2 
(Between Competi- F = .18 r=. m 
tor-Ally) - 5 | 3.8 
Es | Cpmpetitirs +.60 | 3.85 | +1.05 | 5.16 | +.27 | 3.37 Bie | 9.05 
ʻi Allies +.07 | 5.72) -3:38 | 8:44 | 137 | 9:26. el 
(Between Competi- 2 = 2.45 x? = 5. - 
tor-Ally) . ; 
\ Competitors | 43.10 | 8.75 | +2.48 | 7.63 | +3.02 | 5-88 ae 5.26 
= Allies — 3018.05 | —2.15 | 9:59 | —3122 | 8.14 ae 
(Between Competi- F = 4.21* r = 8. 
tor-Ally) pna 
+p < 05. 
p<. 01. 


à j s ig E 
2 Both for Normal and Center LE, Bartlett's test for homogeneity of variance gave x? significant beyond the .02 leve! 


Table 4, the Allies lowered and the Competi- 
tors raised their LA and LE under both the 
Better and Worse comparison conditions. Since 
heterogeneity of variance was found for the 
LE measure, a chi-square test suggested by 
Wilson (9) was used for this measure. This 
yielded a significant difference in LE between 
Competitors and Allies for only the Center Ss. 
Since the results were substantially in the 
same direction for both Center and Normal 
Ss, however, the conclusion is warranted that 
both LA and LE differentiated between the 
responses of Competitors and Allies when Ss 
were presented with sib comparisons. 

When the data of Table 4 are further ana- 
lyzed, the overall rise in score from the neutral 
condition seen in the Competitors’ LA and LE 
data turns out to obscure a more complex 
relationship. As shown in Table 5, for Com- 
petitors a significant interaction is obtained 
between Better-Worse and First-Second pres- 
entation on both the LA and LE measures. 
This interaction describes the fact that the 
two conditions, of S first being told his sib did 
better and of S secondly being told his sib did 
worse, produce a significantly greater rise in 
LA and LE than do the two conditions of § 
first being told the sib did worse and of S 
secondly being told his sib did better.® This 


ê Since Ss were randomly assigned to the sequence 
conditions and since the pattern is similar for Center 
and Normal Ss, a selective S variable to account for the 
significant interaction (i.e., that Ss in the Better First- 


s ‘ . ; for the 
interaction pattern did not oe ss Com- 


Allies. The presence of this pattern of the 
petitors suggests that the behavior largely 
Competitors may be characterized as ar that 
that of rivalry: when Competitors As sib i 
the sib does better, a set to outdo th subse- 
elicited and maintained even wer outdo 
quently the sib does worse, this set nifeste 
the sib appreciably not being ee 
when Ss first are told the sib does wor A and 

The meaning of the Allies’ drop. i the sib 
LE scores on being presented wit 


” = derstoo 
comparisons can probably be best A stand” 
by inspection of the data of Ss use hese 55 


ardize this task. As will be recalled, : 
simply took their nine test trials in the Toal S 
of the neutral trials of the experime! hese 
i.e., no comparisons being pier and LE 
standardization Ss dropped their L h 
Scores from the first three trials to A 
subsequent three trials. In other wor 1 LE in S$ 
performing the task lowers the LA and ents be- 
of this age, the goal-setting statem! nce as * 
coming closer to the actual performa! k- 
function of increased experience in : 
As seen in Table 6, Allies are comp a 
the standardization Ss in their drop ubseque”! 
LE from the first three trials to ibe ee. the sib 
sets of three trials, the introduction = 


ae m 58 


r t fr t 
s fferent a no 
Worse Second sequence are somehow a oes 
in the Worse First-Better Second sequ 
appear to be tenable. 


anner 


rable nd 


| 
| 
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comparisons after the first three trials produc- 
ing behavior in the Allies that is substantially 
no different from the behavior of Ss who were 
given no comparisons of any kind. This picture 
is not found for the Competitors, whose change 
in LA and LE scores from the first three trials 
differs significantly from the change scores 
obtained for the standardization Ss. From this 
analysis it can be reasonably concluded that 
Allies, in contrast to the Competitors, were 
largely unaffected by the sib comparisons, 
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paying heed primarily to their own perform- 
ance in a manner analogous to Ss who never 
were presented with any comparisons. The 
Allies’ lack of apparent concern over the sib’s 
performance suggests that the ally relationship 
may be weaker than that of competition, 
stronger cues being necessary to elicit response 
change in a sib comparison situation. This 
suggestion, although not specified in the 
original hypotheses of the present study, is 
consonant with the Adlerian theory. 


TABLE 5 
SEQUENCE EFFECTS For COMPETITORS IN ASPIRATION Task C 


` (Scores are mean change 


scores, N per cell = 10) 


First Comparison Condition Second Comparison Condition 
Response Sib “Better” | Sib “Worse” Sib “Better” | Sib “Worse” 
Leasure Sample First First Second Second 
a) B) | F (A) (B) F 
i Mean | SD | Mean | SD Mean | SD | Mean | SD 
LE» Ganter, 4417 3.55 — .20| 2.78! | —.63) 2.88] +2.50| 4.25 
a . à —1.17) 4.54 | +.03) 3.76) +3.27| 4.77 
LAb (Between A & B) 1.69 j 7.15** 
Centen, Tam 7.56 —1.50) 9.53 +2.10) 3.22) +2.30 er 
a @ - á ? .03| 6. . E. 
= (Between A & B) T 2 ii 5.55* aio ray a Y 4.28* 
*p <05. iiia = = a a E 
a 01. 
ie one Center and Normal scores were combined, F for interaction of Better-Worse X First-Second Presentation = 7.59 (for 1,72 df, 


When 


Although y Center and Normal scores were combined, F for interaction of Better-Worse X First-Second Presentation = 5.64 (p < .05). 


Second-\, 


ari i z A e #3 N 
‘ances were heterogeneous in the F test for interaction, a £ test which compared Better First-Worse Second scores with Better 


orse Fi 21 J, ` me . * Pi 
for the ¢ t irst scores (Center and Normal combined) upheld the significant interaction even though variances were homogencous 


est, 


Mie Cuwa TABLE 6 
e Scores IN LA anp LE ON ASPIRATION Task C As A FUNCTION OF TRIAL SEQUENCE* 
Response | Second Set of Three Trials} Third Set of Three Trials | 
Measure Group Minus First Three Trials | Minus First Three Trials | F 
— Mean SD Mean SD 
L oe ee oe —|- 
A Competitors +2.20 8.64 +2.30 66 | 
oe a: =1.98 6.93 —2,04 8.92 | 
andardization |) 2A 8.24 —3.80 10.25 | 
etween Competitors & | 8.39** 
LE Standardization | 
i +.24 3.81 +1.29 | 4.30 
Dandardization Di jace | IS |a 
ween Competitors & | ` i E E i 
Standardization i ati 
-u | | | 


* p < .05. Although variances = he 
Competitor-Standardization diffe 
p< 01. 
^ For the experimental Ss, Better 
Or each of the experimental Ss. N for each cell of the 


Tence. 


are heterogeneous, the similarity of trend between LA and LE measures suggests the generality of the 


and Worse conditions and Center and Normal Ss are combined for each cell. V per cell thus = 40 
Standardization Ss = 20. 
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TABLE 7 : 
MEAN SCORES on First THREE (NEUTRAL) Test TRIALS IN ASPIRATION Task C 
(N per cell = 20) 

Performance LE LA 5 

Group Mean SD Mean SD Mean S. 
7 6 

a 24.30 4.88 27.97 9.30 32.75 9.4 
aur 25.15 4.08 26.63 5125 34.54 7.53 
Allies e a ‘i 8.98 
J 25.27 5.69 28.55 8.08 33.42 0 
oa 23.73 4.03 26.65 4.98 35.00 aa 

Standardization 22.25 4.42 29.12 6.84 34.96 x 


Since Allies and Competitors differ in 
their LA and LE once the sib comparisons are 
presented to S, it could be argued that the 
groups simply differ in their general aspiration 
behavior, the sib comparisons being of inci- 
dental importance. Inspection of Table is 
however, reveals that Competitors and Allies 
are comparable in LA, LE, and performance 
on the neutral trials (and are similar to the 
standardization Ss), thus tuling out any basic 
difference between the two groups in general 
goal-setting behavior, P 

Discussion 

The data failed to confi; 

hypotheses of 


merely Providing S with inf 
sib’s performance, all other 


è Although the Adlerian theory of sibling Telations 
describes the relationships of Alliance and Competition 
as developing as a function of the child’s Striving for 
status (4), it was not recognized until the completion of 
the present study that manipulation of 
dimensions was an essential component to testi 
theory. Thus, for experimental rigor, the elici 


ji l o merely 
providing S with information about the sib’s per- 
formance, so that censure and praise, 


comparisons, 
chosen both for the 


variables of ego-involvement and gets 
it is possible to distinguish Aspiration ie a A 
from Aspiration Task C: Aspiration peat 
only elicits ego-involvement and not pee 
effect since the information given to 5 e D 
pares the sib to a norm and not to 1 ae 
performance; in Aspiration Task C, in tus- 
trast, the attempt is made to evoke one in 
effect by telling S the sib did better or Wor Be 
comparison to S’s own performance, haere 
parisons either deflating or inflating S’s $ me 
In addition, Aspiration Task C can be ei Ss 
to be more €go-involving, if only becaus 
actually entered the task. ount 

The revised formulation takes into acc 
this distinction between the two lar 
postulates that under conditions of mode in 
ego-involvement and status-effect (as oal- 
Aspiration Task C) Competitors in their 3 
setting behave in a manner analogou cte 
rivalry, while Allies are relatively unaffec aiy 
by the sib comparisons, paying heed prim nce. 
to their own rather than the sib’s performa se 
The latter is taken as indicating a ition: 
relationship for alliance than compet ates 
he revised formulation further postu tus- 
that under low ego-involvement and ours 
effect (as in Aspiration Task A) the two 81 

© not differ Significantly, although, per- 
groups may use information of the sibs s if 
ermance as a cue for their own eT 
they do not have their own pot Tact 
available as a cue, The fact that Verbal a 
ing Task B failed to show significant difere e 
between Allies and Competitors is interp. eC 
as in line with the lack of significant ¢ 


Š h a 
that prior experience Wi 


wou!d not confound the results. 


\ 


a 
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found in the performance measure on Aspira- 
tion Task C. One explanation for the lack of 
Significant effects in the performance measures 
is that goal-setting possibly taps motivational 
variables more directly than do performance 
a so that under conditions of moderate 
Ter eave vette and status-effect (as in Tasks 
and C) performance measures fail to distin- 
oes between the behavior of the two groups. 
D high degree of ; ego-involvement and 
a ect, however, significant differences in 
lle a nnee should be obtained, as stated in 
ee rgia hypotheses. T hese hypotheses, 
Ei rom the real-life experience of the child, 
Hl eaaa contains a high amount of 
a “am and status-effect, cannot be 
The 1 ve been tested in the present study. 
aa -o formulation awaits verification 
oa n studies in which ego-involvement 
a eturalert are systematically mampu- 
tues F he roles of various ego-involving 
i os and tasks, as well as of status-effect 
fin. y censure-praise, failure-success de- 
oo. ax means other than the sib comparisons, 
6 ae then be judged in their importance to 
and P keea changes of the two groups. Allies 
tan ompetitors who are compared to a 
i introduced for the purpose of the 
is Pe a might also profitably be included 
thes rt her research. According to Adlerian 
ben Allies and Competitors would not differ 
as an another when compared toa stranger 
tbat omnea to the sib, for it is postulated 
difer; lies and Competitors do not intrinsically 
that Ae fundamental personality patterns but 
the ra differ in behavior only in response to 
Š 1 with whom the particular relationship 
established.” Data from the present study 


i i . 
will = is to say that although a given pair of Allies 
petitor alike in personality and a given pair of Com- 

llies a opposite in personality, 2 random group of 
rando will show the same range in personality traits as a 
one m group of Competitors. Thus, out of four Allies, 
Pair Ra may be striving and dominant and another 
of Con iring and submissive, while in each of two pairs 
and th Npetitors one sib may be striving and dominant 
will ap boas sib retiring and submissive. ‘The result 
of the fi tae two out of the four Allies will be like two out 
be lik ‘our Competitors, and the other two Allies will 
aad en other two Competitors. In this example, it 
Ss will e reasonable to expect that the four dominant 
submi act differently toward a stranger than the four 
th issive Ss. Such data would therefore contrast to 

at of the present study in which the sid was the com- 
pared object, in that responses to a stranger would not 
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indicate that the two groups were actually 
closely comparable,’ suggesting that the change 
in goal-setting noted in Aspiration Task C 
can be attributed with fair certainty to the 
fact that the sib was the compared object. 

In conclusion, it must be conceded that the 
present study leaves several unanswered 
questions. But the fact that siblings, selected 
solely on the basis of their likeness or opposite- 
ness of personality traits, differ significantly 
in goal-setting, when the sib’s performance is 
used as the only source of status-effect, sug- 
gests the fruitfulness of further experimental 
investigation of the Adlerian theory of sibling 
relations. 


SUMMARY 


The present study set out to test hypotheses 
derived from the Adlerian theory of sibling 
relations. Two duplicate experiments were 
performed, 20 sibling pairs being drawn from 
Child Guidance Centers and 20 pairs from a 
“normal” population. Each group contained 
10 pairs of Allies and 10 pairs of Competitors, 
the operational definition of alliance being 
sameness of traits of the siblings and competi- 
tion being oppositeness of traits. Diagnosis of 
the sibling relations was based on interview 
material obtained from the mother of each 
pair of sibs. Each S was tested singly and was 
given two aspiration tasks and one verbal 
learning task. On each task, S was given pre- 
determined information about the sib’s per- 
formance. Although the hypotheses tested 
by the study were not upheld, Allies and 
Competitors were found to differ significantly 
in their goal-setting when the sib’s performance 
was compared to S’s own performance. A 
formulation that revised the original hypothe- 
ses of the study was suggested, with the var- 
jables of ego-involvement and status-effect 
being considered crucial to an adequate test of 
the original hypotheses. Although the present 
study leaves several unanswered questions, 


differentiate between the behavior of Allies and Com- 


etitors. 25 
j s Evidence for the comparability of the two groups 


derives from the following: (a) the two groups had com- 
arable scores on the neutral trials of Aspiration Task 
G; (b) the interview data revealed the personalities of 
the two groups to be quite similar; (Q) many of the 
Allies had sibs with whom they had a competitor re 
lationship while several of the Competitors had sibs 


with whom they had an alliance relationship. 
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the significant results that were obtained sug- 
gest the fruitfulness of further experimental 
investigation of the Adlerian theory of sibling 
relations. 
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EFFECTS OF PUBLIC AN 


D PRIVATE FAILURE ON 


SELF-EVALUATION! 


EZRA STOTLAND? anp ALVIN ZANDER 
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PERSON who has failed may asa result 
A lower his evaluation of himself, under 
Ñ certain conditions, yet under other 
Conditions he may not pay much attention to 
the failure. Among the circumstances that may 
affect the nature of his reaction are his opinions 
about how others evaluate his performance, 
and these opinions are determined by whether 
the others know about the failure. 

It is evident that a person who has failed 
tends to become sensitive to the opinions of 
others, This has been shown in several em- 
Pirical studies (2, 3, 4). It is known, too, that a 
Person’s opinion about himself is affected by 
the evaluations of his performance that he at- 
tributes to others (4). If the failer assumes that 
ae think poorly of his performance, his 
h ngs about himself are likely to depend upon 
iow much he attributes validity to the others’ 
Judgments about him. 

Pcs this study we seek to answer three ques- 
ü S. Two of these are: Will a person’s evalua- 
on of himself when he fails in complete 
od be different from his evaluation when 
is aware that another knows about the 
ore „of his performance? Will a person’s 
re of himself in the presence of an in- 
> Petent judge of his ability be different 
tne his rating when the other person 1s a 
Petent judge? 

j n attempting to answer these questions, we 
io eit as given thata person at all times wishes 
for pauate himself as highly as it is possible 
el im to do, within the limits set by the facts 
tas e sees them, When an individual fails on a 
cet and clearly knows that he has done s0, he 
ena deny his failure to himself without 
ike, distorting reality. Thus, he is not 
wh Y to deny failure in such an instance. But 

cre different degrees of failure are possible 


A . . . 

ii the degree of his failure is uncertain 1D 

at na mind, he can deny that he has failed 
a 


» or minimize the degree of the failure. 


a 
The work on ithis study was fmanced by 2 & sed 
o 


Health Service. 
ow at University of Washington. 
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A person who has failed has no reason to 
believe that other individuals who are aware 
of his failure, especially strangers, minimize 
the extent of that failure. Thus, we assume that 
a person who has failed believes that others 
will tend to evaluate his performance as worse 
than he would like to believe it was. 

If a failer, then, conforms to the evaluations 
he assumes another has of him, he will evaluate 
his performance low. What will lead him to 
accept a stranger’s negative evaluations? First, 
it is necessary that the other know about the 
failure, since unless the other is aware of the 
poor performance, the failer has few constraints 
against minimizing his failure to himself. In 
addition, for him to conform to the other’s 
negative evaluation, the other must generate 
social pressures on the one who has failed, 
pressures which are strong enough to overcome 
the failer’s tendency to set his self-evaluation 
as high as possible. It is assumed that stronger 
social pressures are exerted by persons who are 
experts than by those who are nonexperts. 

Therefore, it is first hypothesized that, 1(a)a 
person who had failed on a task evaluates the 
degree of his failure as being greater when his 
failure is observed by an expert than when it 
is not observed by an expert; 1(b) the observa- 
tion or nonobservation by a nonexpert, how- 
ever, does not generate variations in self- 
evaluations, but 1(¢) the person evaluates his 
performance as poorer when his failure is ob- 
served by an expert than when it is observed 


by a nonexpert. 


Thus far, the individual has been considered 


as evaluating only the quality of his perform- 
ance on a task, as good or poor. He may in 
addition make evaluations of personal abilities 
that were involved in the failure. Because his 
evaluation of his abilities is likely to be af- 
fected by the evaluation of his performance, 
his rating of the abilities will probably be simi- 
Jar to his evaluation of his performance. The 
three hypotheses described above, therefore, 
apply egaally mell to evaluations of abilities 
involved ia the person's performance on the 


task. 
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We conceive abilities as being either closely 
related or less closely related to the ones under 
test. Further, we assume that the abilities 
most closely related to those being employed 
at the time of his failure will be affected by 
the level of that evaluation, while those less 
closely related will be less affected by the 
evaluation. We raise then a third question: 
How much of the person’s self is included in 
his evaluations of himself after an experience 
of failure? A second hypothesis is proposed: 
Where a person gives a low evaluation of his 
performance, because of observation of his 
failure by an expert, the evaluation of closely 
related abilities will also be low while the 
evaluation of less closely related abilities will 
not be as low. 


METHOD 


These hypotheses were tested in a labora- 
tory experiment. The Ss were 126 male under- 
graduate volunteers. As each arrived in the 
laboratory he was privatel 
which was described as a te: 
coordination, with complet 
as the criterion of success, Before the Ss 


Tooms, to put the test materi 
leaving any indication of ho 


then privately answ 
which they evaluated their perfo 
the task, their visual 
their abilities in area: i 
the task. The separate 
ment are now described. 


Experimental Task 


The Ss arrived individuall 
E escorted them immediately to Private cubicles 
where they remained for the rest of the experiment, 
Each S was told he was to work on a puzzle to help 
him discover things about himself so that he could 
perform better in the later or “real” Parts of the ex- 
periment, although he was not told what these “reaJ” 
parts would be. He was told that working on these 
tasks would teach him something usef 


r ul about himself, 
The purposes of these instructions were to arouse the 


ly in the laboratory and 


Ss’ interest in self-evaluation, to motivate EM 
work on the puzzle, and to interest them in answ poe 
the postexperimental questionnaire for the ee 
benefit, not as a communication to a research w m nd 
In this way, it was hoped to obtain more honest a 
valid answers. 

The first task was a puzzle which was presented ae 
“an excellent test of visual-motor Sonina oP 
Visual-motor coordination was defined for tHe rms 
the “ability to imagine how certain shapes and aan 
fit together and then to take this arrangemen ade 
put it down in actuality.” Thus, the test was aa 
relevant to certain specified abilities. It was Sa ene 
that visual-motor coordination was an aspect of aii 
selves on which these persons did not have fixed peen 
ations and was, therefore, subject to experime rd- 
influence. The puzzle consisted of 12 irregular ee 
board pieces with which S was to fill the spaci steed 
an irregular outline traced on a board. He was a ae 
ten minutes. The criterion of complete success tol 
said to be full completion of the puzzle. S was ie 
that degrees of failure were determined by m the 
crepancy between the achieved arrangement an mber 
one possible way of completing the puzzle. The te d as 
of pieces employed in the design were descri = a 
irrelevant to his degree of failure. In this way th the 
jective degree of failure was made ambiguous oe ie 
S, allowing social factors more influence on his evé 
ation of his performance. le, £ 

Before S$ was allowed to work on the Dental 
showed him his second task, the postexperiy to 
questionnaire. This was left in the cubicle for hi zzle 
fill out after the time allotted for work on the an 
had been spent. The private nature of his answers mre 
emphasized again by telling him that ee the 
not of interest to the E and by repeating some 
earlier instructions, 


Expertness Induction 


iia 

Before S worked on the puzzle, Æ introduced oe 
self in half the cases as Dr. X who had much PS sual- 
in administering and constructing tests of vother 
motor coordination (expert condition). In F r the 
half, Æ introduced himself as a substitute 10 bout 
regular experimenter and as one who knew little # 
these tests (nonexpert condition). 


Public-Private I, nduction 


ç. The 
The S was asked to work privately on the task Tile 
E announced that the allotted time had elapse dition, 
standing outside the 5’s cubicle, In the public CORT see 
E entered the cubicle and said impersonally, fraid 
that you were not able to complete the task. I’m x jn- 
this would have to be called a failure.” He oe into 
structed S to put the Pieces of the puzzle bac o oD 
the envelope in which he had found them and to 8 di 
to the questionnaire. In the private condition, put 
not enter the cubicle but instead instructed S to ha 
the pieces back into the envelope in which za It 
found them and to go on with the questionnaire: 
should be remember 


ed that in both condition’ Es 
Ss knew they had failed to some degree witho 


saying so, since they had been told that the ct! 
of full success was completion of the puzzle. 


terion 


4 


a2 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE FAILURE 


Thus a four-cell, 2 X 2 desi 
f » 2 X 2 design was employed with 
me following conditions: public-expert, public-non- 
Xpert, private-expert, and private-nonexpert. 


Post-experimental Questionnaire 


tun poe a series of items about self-evaluation 
le ponos degrees of similarity to the abilities 
font wote 3 he experimental task, a list was obtained 
nsed. ast E yet unpublished) of the traits that are 
scribing th requently by male undergraduates in de- 
the ee This list was ranked a priori by 
io the ok erap in respect to their degree of similarity 
modify H aes needed for the experimental task. To 
fie ee isa aoe ranking so that it corresponded to 
T that would be made by an average male 
ens (i) we a modification of a method used by 
Söther A employed, using male undergraduate 
The Bar - ose in the experiment. 
ilsisuiccese ieee on the questionnaire asked S to rate 
succeeded on S 11-point scale, if he felt that he had 
parallel one f e puzzle. The second question was a 
both since R failure, the S answering one but not 
ation of if of them had failed. In this way his evalu- 
Henext mad performance on the puzzle was measured. 
lion create an evaluation of his viswal-motor coordina- 
3 abilities er designated as VMC) and of a series of 
to the i a in order of decreasing similarity 
In the sid ies required in the, experimental task. 
ivided aee of the results, this 13-item scale was 
bs Taea age ts groups of 4, 4, and 5 items each and 
obtained, me uation attributed to each group was 
1, M2 ane means are referred to hereafter as 
of q ecreasing bs the subscripts designating the order 
experimental T arity to the abilities required in the 
ale given to VMC and M1 are assumed to 
iS one vations of abilities that are closely related 
ations of Md in performing the task, while evalu- 
ess related a and M3 are assumed to concern areas 
© these is to the task-required abilities. In addition 
S evaluate ee a final question requested that the 
Final e as a “complete person.’ 

Of the r they were asked to rate the competence 
on an 11-point scale. This question was in- 


indic; 


Serted ; 

lieved oe to determine the extent to which Ss 
tw * to be an a nonexpert in these 
vO Conditions. expert or a nonexp' 


RESULTS 


p oone whether the Æ was perceived 
the m S as being either expert or nonexpert, 
tributed > ratings of the competence they at- 
Comput to E in the post questionnaires were 
Was 7 - The mean for the expert condition 
Significar and for the nonexpert condition 5.56, 
probah L7, diferent at tbe 001 level of 

S on Pad (t = 3.62). It is evident that the 

is ex: e whole accepted E’s descriptions of 

gee Pipes in the separate conditions; but 
Expert u o were told that the E was not an 
tha attributed more competence to him 
m might be expected. 


TABLE i 


Mean SELF-EVALUATIONS FOR VARIOUS 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


7 
Experimental Conditions 
Item Evaluated | Public | Pgblic | private| Private pane 
Expert | NOP | Expert | NOP | difts.* 
N = 25 | SxPert | y 
Col. a | PI 
+8 !'Col. b 
-e - | 
Performance on | 
puzzle 2.88 | 1.52 | 2.78 | 4.20 [b-d oot 
Visual motor coor- | | 
dination 3.79 | 4.10 | 4.78 | 4.31 fare .06 
Abilities M1 | 5.07 | 5.02 | 5.76 | 5.37 
Abilities M2 6.88 | 6.48 | 6.76 | 6.92 
Abilities M3 | 6.11 | 6.24 | 6.44 | 6.22 | 
Complete person 6.17 | 6.48 | 6.71 | 6.34 


* By two-tail / tests. 


The mean self-evaluations for their per- 
formances on the puzzle and for their separate 
abilities are contained in Table 1. These data 
provide no support for hypotheses 1(a), 1(d), 
or 1(c) in respect to evaluation of performance 
on the puzzle. In fact, contrary to what was 
anticipated in hypothesis 1(b), the Ss who 
were observed by a nonexpert evaluated their 
performances more poorly than those who 
were not observed by him, the difference being 
significant at the .001 level. 

The evaluation given to their visual-motor 
coordination (VMC), is lower in the public- 
expert condition than in the private-expert 
condition (p of diff. = .06), as would be ex- 
pected by hypothesis 1(a), and observation or 
nonobservation by a nonexpert generated no 
difference in evaluation of VMC as would be 
expected by hypothesis 1(b) These data can- 
not be accepted as support for hypotheses 
1(a) nor for 1(b), however, since it is apparent 
that some of these Ss did not behave as was 
predicted in evaluating their performances, 
and the ratings of VMC depend upon a gen- 
eralization of the evaluation of their perform- 
ances to their visual-motor coordination as an 
ability. The evaluations assigned to Mi 
abilities were approximately the same in all 
conditions. It is apparent, then, that the data 
in Table 1 provide no convincing corrobora- 
tion for hypotheses 1(a), 1(b), or 1(c). 

In order to control on the effects of the 
evaluations given to their performances on the 

uzzle in determining the evaluations of VMC 
and M1 abilities, the total sample was divided 
into two groups at the median of their evalua- 
tions of their performances on the puzzle. 
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TABLE 2 
AEAN SELF-EVAL FOR VARIOU: TIONS FOR SUBJECTS WITE IGH AND 
Ss E ONS FOR SUBJECTS WITH 
S EXPERIMENTAL CONDITI 
ATIONS S H 
ME: V 


Low EVALUATIONS OF 


PERFORMACE ON PuzzLE 


Experimental Conditions 


i Public Private Private 
plaid Nonexpert pt Nonezpert Total pivaluesot 
= 11 N= 12 N= N= A “fis.” 
Item Evaluated Col 4 Col. b Col. c Col. d Col. e diffs 
tem Ev: es 
ith hi i le -c .03 
—Subjects with high evaluation of performance on puzzle 7 aga ace .03 
Pane rin mpd a 3.64 5.15 5.17 5.00 = 108 
i ja e a 
Abilities M1 5.03 5.87 5.97 5.83 5:73 ray 
i 6.60 7.03 6.87 6.86 6.85 
Abilines MZ 6.15 6.68 6.63 6.00 6:26 
A ie person 6.18 7.09 6.72 6.44 6. DN — 
2 = 
N=13 WN =19 N=9 N=9 
—Subjects with low evaluation of performance on puzzle 
Pa coal ie coordination 3.92 3.4: eo 3. 9 3 56 
Abilities M1 ee Pad EN ea a a-b .001 
Abilities M2 -1 6. 6. j 
Abilities M3 6.52 5.97 6.02 5.96 6.12 
Complete person 6.08 6.11 6.56 5.22 6.20 


Note.—Value of $ for differences between comparable cells in P: 


Col. e, 001; M1, Col. b, .001; M1, Col. c, .05; Mi, Col. d, .03; M1, Col, 
® By two-tail £ tests. 


Then, the means of the evaluations given to 
their separate abilities were calculated. These 
are reported in Table 2. 

It can be seen there that those Ss who 
minimized their failures and gave better eval- 
uations to their performances (Part A), tended 
in the large majority of cases to give higher 
evaluations to their abilities than did Ss (Part 
B) who rated their performances as poorer, 
There is a strong tendency, it is clear, for per- 
sons who think better of their performances 
to also think better of their abilities. This 
tendency is evident in every experimental 
condition, except the public-expert one, 

In the public-expert Condition, the Ss who 
had rated their performances high evaluated 
their VMC and M1 abilities as low as did the 
Ss who had rated their performances low, We 
return later to a discussion of this discrepancy 
in the evaluations of performances and abili- 
ties in the public-expert condition. 

The low evaluations of the VMC and Mi 
abilities by Ss in the public-expert condition, 
but not in the other conditions, provide data 
relevant to the first hypothesis, 

The (a) part of Hypothesis 1 asserts that 
persons make lower evaluations of themselves 
when their failures are observed by an expert 
than when not observed. It is clear that VMC 


“03; VMC, 
arts A and B of Table 2: VMC, Col. b, .03; VMC, Col. d, -03 
. e, .001. 


and M1 abilities are rated significantly a i 
by Ss who were in the public-expert le 
tions than by those who were in the pri only 
expert condition, This is true, however: 
for those who evaluated highly their per 
ances on the puzzle. at 
The (b) part of Hypothesis 1 pime aa 
where the E is a nonexpert, persons “helt 
evaluate themselves differently when it is 
failure is observed as compared to ee 
not observed. The hypothesis is supp ance 
both by those who rated their a 
high, and by those who rated their per 
ance low, hat ob- 
The (c) part of Hypothesis 1 says ge ert 
servation of the Ss’ failures by an aoe 
Senerates lower self-evaluations poe that 
observation by a nonexpert. It is eviden onses 
this hypothesis is supported by the rep ua- 
of those Ss who gave themselves high it put 
tions in their Performance on the puz% i 
is not supported by the Ss who ha 
evaluations of their performance 0? 
puzzle. rts 
It is clear, then, that two of the ery Pa 
the first hypothesis are supported 7 only 
ings given to VMC and M1 abilities they 
where the Ss felt that, or stated that, 
had performed well on the puzzle. 
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Among the Ss who made low evaluations 
of their performances (Part B of Table 2) 
there are no significant differences in the 
evaluations of VMC and M1 abilities when the 
means of the four experimental conditions are 
compared. Perhaps these Ss evaluated their 
ere on the puzzle, and their VMC 
TER 1 abilities, so low that the pressure on 
To stemming from the £ to lower their 
a a ore of themselves could cause no fur- 
Siren p in self-evaluations regardless of the 
made a of these pressures. W here the Ss had 
or a igh evaluations of their performances 
iat the height of these evaluations 
a. ly provided “room” for the social 
ens es effectively to lower evaluations of 

sely related abilities. 

a 2 states that where a person 
Because an evaluation of his performance 
Sean | his failure has been observed by an 
ties ee evaluation of closely related abili- 
Sexe ji also be low, while the evaluations of 
The si related abilities will not be as low. 
con in Table 1 are inconclusive in 
iad to this hypothesis, although they are 
€ predicted direction. 
eee A of Table 2, as we have seen, the 
Me which are most closely related to 
ea ance on the puzzle (VMC and M1) 
i= valuated significantly lower where the 
aid wien expert and observed the Ss’ failures 
bon aa the Ss had placed a high evaluation 
vid their performances on the puzzle. It is 
5 ent that abilities M2, M3, and the “com- 
wher person” were not, however, rated lower 
failin E was an expert and observed the Ss 

a es. These results support Hypothesis 2. 

n Part B of Table 2, Ss also evaluated their 
Sis abilities lower, for some unexplainable 

Son, when their failures had been observed 
Y a nonexpert rather than an expert. 
7 Is also relevant to note that participants 
ance gave low evaluations to their perform- 
~~ S on the puzzle, compared to those who 
Sipe evaluation to their performances, 
fie uted significantly lower evaluations to 
sion VMC and M1 abilities when the re- 

Ponses of Ss from all conditions were Com- 
a (Col. e in Table 2). There were no 
Significant differences, however, in the ratings 
8lven to M2, M3, or the “complete person” 
(all conditions combined) when the responses 
of persons with high evaluations of their per- 


[S] 
N 
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formance were compared with those who had 
low evaluations of their performances. These 
results appear again to indicate that low eval- 
uation of one’s original performance affect 
evaluations of the most closely related abili- 
ties more than they affect evaluations of those 
abilities which are less closely related. 


Discussion 


The results suggest a modification of the 
assumptions and hypotheses, but a modifica- 
tion that is consistent with the rest of the 
theorizing. In the statement of the theory at 
the outset of this paper, it had been assumed 
that individuals would tend to evaluate them- 
selves as highly as possible within the limits 
of reality, but that pressures toward more ob- 
jective evaluations from other persons would 
cause the Ss to depress their evaluations of 
their performances and abilities. The data 
suggest, however, that some persons who fail 
on a task make such low evaluations of their 
performances on that task, and of their abili- 
ties related to their performances, that social 
pressures could not lead to any further de- 
pression in their self-evaluations. Thus, it was 
found that Ss who made low self-evaluations 
of their performances evaluated their closely 
related abilities uniformly low, irrespective of 
whether they were being observed by the E 
and whether he was an expert. 

On the other hand, the high evaluations 
that some Ss made of their performances can 
be taken as a sign that they were motivated 
to make high evaluations of themselves, more 
than were those who made low evaluations of 
their performances. For the highly motivated 
Ss, variations in the degree of publicness of 
the Ss’ failures and in the expertness of the E 
had the predicted consequences on their eval- 
ons of abilities. When they were observed 
ey conformed to his presum- 
fluences and to his evident 
low evaluations, and thus evaluated their 
abilities as poorly as did the Ss with low 
evaluations of their performances. In line with 
the original hypotheses, those Ss with high 
evaluations of their performances rated lower 
abilities that were more closely related to the 
performances on the puzzle when observed by 
an expert than when not observed by him, or 
bserved by a nonexpert. Also, in keep- 


when o! r l 
ing with the hypotheses, their evaluations of 


uati 
by an expert, th 
ably stronger 1n 
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abilities were not different when they wE 
bserved by a nonexpert than when not ol 
o d by him. Where the assumption that a 
ee veil try to keep his self-evaluation as 
Tiegh as possible is shown by the data = 
present and operating, then, the ais 1 a 
hypotheses were supported in regar oe : 
Ss’ evaluations of their relevant al ra $ 
Where this assumption was not fulfilled, tl : 
hypotheses were not supported. Instead o 

suming, as was done in the opening para- 
= hs of this paper, that there is a tendency 
A all persons at all times to evaluate them- 
selves as highly as possible, we must assume 
that this tendency is present in some persons, 
Where it is present, the hypotheses proposed 
for this study are best fulfilled. : 

This modification of the assumptions and 
hypotheses raises the question as to why some 
Ss attributed high evaluations to their per- 
formance on the puzzle, while others did not. 
In particular, the question is raised in refer- 
ence to the Ss in the public-expert condition 
in Table 2. No conclusive answer to this ques- 
tion is available, although it is likely that 
some of the Ss felt more need to look good in 
the eyes of the E even when they made their 
ratings privately. It is possible that the high 
self-ratings in the public expert condition may 
have been due to resistance to the stronger 
pressures exerted by the E in that condition, 
A complete answer Probably requires some 
analysis of the motivations of the Ss when 
rating themselves, 

These results point to the need for a theo- 
retical and experimental refinement of the 
meaning of “expertness” for interpersonal 
relationships. It is not clear from the present 
experiment whether it is the prestige of the 
expert, the power of the expert, or the objec- 
tivity he assumes, which generates the ob- 
tained differences in the evaluations of the Ss 
in the separate conditions, A crucial test 
would be to obtain self-evaluations from Ss 
who were observed by a person whose prestige 
was varied independently of variations in his 

apparent ability to be competent in judging 
the Ss’ performances. 

The results support the second hypothesis 
of the study, namely, that the differences 
among the conditions are limited to evalua- 


tions of abilities most closely related to the 
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abilities required for performance of ation 
Only one significant difference was | : E 
among the conditions in the ealain : 
other areas of the self, in all probability 
result without psychological significance. 


SUMMARY ; 

In this study we have examined how irae 
tions in the strength of social pressures, ac oa 
upon a person in the direction of lowering A 
self-evaluation, affect the evaluations ia z, 
dividual assigns to the quality of his per ite! 
mance, and to his more or less closely eyen 
abilities, after he has failed on a task. wr 
pressures were assumed to be stronger T by 
person when his performance was aw id 
an expert than when it was not — jal 
when it was observed by a nonexpert. a 
Pressures were assumed to restrain a Pe ual- 
from assigning a high evaluation to the q 
ity of his behavior or abilities. j pË 

The subjects were individually and Fie 
vately each asked to solve an apo i 
puzzle which was described as a test of ek 
motor coordination. In half of the cases the 
level of performance was observed by t ob- 
experimenter; in the other half it was no the 
served. Within each of these eee as 
experimenter introduced himself to hal if as 
subjects as an expert and to the other es i 
a nonexpert. After the subjects had ‘ied. 
they rated their performances and oy 
The abilities had varying degrees of simila 
to those under test in the puzzle. 

It was found that: , f their 

1. Ss who made high evaluations © bili- 
performances on the puzzle, evaluated a Hd 
ties that were involved in their performan a 
lower when they had been observed by a 
expert than when they had not been observ a 
by an expert, or when they had been observ 
bya nonexpert. heir 

2. Ss who made low evaluations of k jes 
performances did not evaluate these binne 
differently under different experimental CO. 
ditions. the 

3. No consistent consequences from ie 
publicness or Privacy of failure, nor ng be 
expertness of the experimenter were tie 
when the results from the entire popula the 
of subjects was examined in respect to 


A 
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evaluations of the quality of their perform- 
ances and their abilities. 

4. The differences in the effects of the ex- 
ES oe conditions were limited to those 
ae tes which were most closely related to 
Fei oe required by the task; evaluations 

n parts of the self were less affected. 
ad ir concluded that strong social pres- 
aon Ing on a person toward lower evalua- 

is wh more lowering in his evaluation of 
ba A r when the person is strongly moti- 

+ - eae his evaluations high, than when 
iors nigh, otivation to keep these evalua- 
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DISTANCE AS A DETERMINANT OF INFLUENCE IN A TWO-PERSON 
SERIAL INTERACTION SITUATION 


SEYMOUR FISHER AND ARDIE LUBIN! | 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research | 


[HIS paper is concerned with two major 
aspects of a two-person social influence 
situation. The first deals with the 
systematic exploration of the effects of 
“distance” upon measures of influence, where 
distance refers to the size of the discrepancy 
between the subject’s (S’s) pre-influence judg- 
ment and the subsequent judgment originating 
from an influence source (6). The concept of 
distance corresponds closely to “opinion de- 
viance” as used by Festinger (2), Schachter 
(20), Goldberg (8), and others; in Asch’s work 
(e.g., 1), he speaks of “size of discrepancy”; 
French (7) employs the same phrase in his 
model. These writers, along with Newcomb 
(18), have all suggested in one form or another 
that distance is an important variable in de- 
termining how much S’s judgment can be 
altered in a social interaction. The precise rela- 
tionship, however, seems to be in doubt. Do 
large distances produce more “influence” than 
smaller distances? One difficulty in attempting 


to answer such a question lies in the ambiguity 
of the term “influence,” 


ment and conformity i 
tionship; hence, 
factorily. When 
distances, however. 


ed satis- 
different 


distance pressure of 1000; 
moved equal amounts, the 


formed .50 (i.e., way toward 


S contrasted 

med only .10, 
! Grateful acknowledgment is made to the i 

; i invaluable 

technical assistance of Esther Adams, Nicholas oe 

Peter Kyriazis, Major E. E, Admire, and Hilda Wexler. 


One of the purposes of this study was to in- 
vestigate parametrically the way in which | 
movement and conformity are related to the 
independent variable of distance. 

The second problem under investigation con- 
cerns behavior in a serial interaction situation, 
where S is exposed to a number of influence 
attempts on successive, discrete stimuli, each 
common to the same broad dimension. Whereas 


most experimental studies seem to focus on the | 


effects of one or more influence trials treated as 
a single influence attempt (measuring the 
difference between pre- and_post-influence 
judgments), it is more usual in real life that 
Ss are exposed to a set of influence attempts 
from one source, sometimes on the same issue, 
Sometimes on different issues. In the present 
study, the concept of “serial interaction” was 
experimentally simplified by studying Ss’ re- 
actions to two consecutive stimuli. Three 
questions were being asked here: (a) What are 
the effects of repeated influence attempts on 
the same stimulus? (6) What carry-over effects 
does a series of influence attempts on one 
Stimulus have upon the perception of a second, 
similar stimulus? (c) What effects does a series 
of influence attempts on one stimulus have 
upon subsequent influence attempts on @ 
second, similar stimulus? 


METHOD 


The data have been obtained from two separate 
studies, the second essentially a replication of the Sae 
The Ss were army enlisted men from Fort io 
Maryland. Both studies required Ss to judge the num- 

er of paratroopers shown in briefly exposed pan 
graphs. In the original experiment, 96 Ss were usec E 
a 3 x 2x 2 factorial design. The independent md 
Consisted of three different distances (40, 320;and an ; 
two experimenters (Es), and two sets of instructions 
(one emphasizing accuracy, the other emphasizing 
agreement with partner). A pilot study showed that w 
significant experimenter-distance interaction would re 
sult unless instructions were rigidly standardized; m 
the study, instructions, Es, and interactions | wer 
analyzed—none was significant. The second gapenn 
used a total of 192 Ss, divided into six distance groups 
(0, 40, 160, 320, 1300, 5100), 32 Ss per group; A 
different Es ran the study, with standardized pees 
tions emphasizing accuracy. 


z ‘ ator 
wo Ss at a time were brought into the laboratory 
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estime 
fea atag ihe number of paratroopers, 
amiliar with the procedure of making more than 
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let side by side in front of E, who read the pre- 
Roe ang pean to them. In brief, these instruc- 
eee t r E was interested in seeing how accurately 
S = me the number of troops shown in 
people Si ort periods of time; further, whether 
haia i A H more accurate when they were working 
eae S me able to talk things over than when they 
mee gf cect and could not discuss their judg- 
write foe his ho een i E aa pee 
PEA nae ents, the color of the pad serving 


ag 
Warm-up” Period 


t he a by exposing a photo for 10 seconds. After 
peia yos removed, the two Ss wrote their inde- 
amii pe on their pads. The estimates were 
told to ee and (if Ss disagreed) they were 
iMate over between yourselves and try to be 
a few ee possible (accuracy instructions). After 
Second sine i of discussion, each wrote down his 
Tuniher ee after which E announced the true 
and ee S s were permitted to examine the photo 
extended 7 a aens This warm-up period was 
import fe ver five photos and served a number of 

ant functions: (a) Ss became accustomed to 
and also be- 


9 ima 

oe sang ae mapa (5) The credibility of 
time S5 ae aar na phase was enhanced. Each 
the papers we own an estimate during the warm-up, 
away (and Gae taken by Æ to an assistant a few feet 
audibly toe ee out of sight) who recorded and 
the experiine ae the estimates by machine. Thus, in 
routine of head al phase which followed, Ss accepted the 
before the: eng E take their estimates to the assistant 
to ANEN ia exchanged (permitting the assistant 
‘or boss's the original estimates and exchange them 

The $. messages). 
they PAR iie then told that for the remaining time 
all they c shinee alone, with no talking between them; 
were ased d do was exchange their estimates. They 
could aay in separate, adjacent cubicles where they 
colored see cach other. Each S retained the same 
pad he had used in the “warm-up.” 


Experimental Period 
In the account of the procedure which follows, the 


maj F E 
jor measures which were analyzed are indicated in 


X; 3 
oem immediately following the operations to 
ch they refer. 
ee Card A, a photo containing 165 para- 
thei! ers, for a 10-second interval, and Ss wrote down 
to ee estimates (A1). Æ picked up the estimates 
bogus stamped and recorded, during which time the 
Braue pontes were written by the assistant on ap- 
Were a ely colored paper. Hence, when the estimates 
wasr exchanged,” each S was led to believe that he 
recei sete! his partner’s estimate, whereas he actually 
thay oh an estimate which was a fixed distance greater 
the AS initial estimate (except, of course, that Ss in 
id zero distance group received bogus estimates 
a with their Aı). Ss then made their second 
timate (Az), the estimates were again “exchanged, 

and a total of five estimates was made by each S to 
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MOVEMENT AFTER INITIAL INFLUENCE (Ma,) 


Fic. 1. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS or Initia MOVE- 
MENT SCORES ON CARD A as A FUNCTION OF Dis- 
rance (Note abscissa is scaled geometrically) 


Photo A. The bogus estimates always remained the same 
for any S throughout the five interchanges, regardless 
of whether or not S changed his estimate at any time. 
After the fifth estimate, Photo A was exposed again for 
10 seconds, and Ss were asked to make a “final” esti- 
mate (Au)? Au and A, were the only estimates made 
immediately after seeing Photo A, without an interven- 
ing bogus estimate. 

Card B, a photo containing approximately 300 
paratroopers, was then shown for 10 seconds, and Ss 
made their initial estimates (B:) to this photo. The 
messages were “exchanged,” but this time all Ss, te- 
gardless of the distance received on Photo A, received a 
bogus estimate 320 greater than By. The Ss made a second 
estimate (B:), after which Photo B was again exposed 
for 10 seconds, and Ss made a “final” estimate (Bu). An 
additional measure, taken only in the replication study, 
consisted of giving S, at the end of the experiment, 
Photos A and B for a period of three minutes during 
which time he was asked to count the actual number of 
paratroopers in the two photos (Ay and By, respec 


tively)- 


2 In the replication, half of the Ss were not given the 
‘Ay exposure at this point; instead, it was delayed until 
after S made his B: estimate (vide infra). For all of the 
measures ana treatment pro- 


lyzed, this variation in t 
duced no significant effects, hence the Ay estimates 
have been pooled. 
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RESULTS 
The First Stimulus (Card A) 


Intratrial effects. In the analysis of these 
data, two separate measures of influence were 
utilized. Movement is the amount of change 
from S’s initial estimate (A) to a subsequent 
estimate for the same stimulus; thus M4, indi- 
cates S’s change on Card A from A; to As; My, 
indicates the change from A, to As (last esti- 
mate). Conformity is S’s change proportional to 
the distance between him and his partner; 
thus, for an S who was exposed to a distance of 
40 on Card A, Ca, was computed by dividing 
Ma, by 40; Ca, was computed by dividing 
Ma, by 40. 

Fig. 1 shows the frequency distributions of 
Ma, for the six distances used (note that the 
abscissa is scaled geometrically for con- 
venience). At large distances, distributions 
take on a marked positive skew. Similar skewed 
distributions obtain for virtually all variables 
measured after exposure to different distances, 
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Because of this skew, the data were analyzed 
using the median and other nonparametric 
statistics. 

In Fig. 2, the basic relations between in- 
fluence and distance are presented. Influence on 
Photo A is measured by movement and con- 
formity after the first influence attempt in 
Figs. 2a and 2b, after the last influence attempt 
in Figs. 2c and 2d. The following facts may be 
gleaned from the curves: 

1. The results are quite stable, as evidenced 
by the similarity of the data obtained from the 
two experiments (all medians are based upon 
an z of 32), 

2. The median amount of movement in- 
creases with distance—at least up to a certain 
point, after which a decreasing trend is sug- 
gested. One might expect, a priori, that for a 
Particular individual, movement will increase 
with distance until a point of subjective 
“incredulity” or “implausibility” is reached; 
above which the influence source will be diste- 
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Fic. 3. MEDIANS OF INITIAL Est! 
ESTIMATE (Ay) ON CARD 


Send movement abruptly dropping to 
is si contrast with movement, conformity 
dist ecreasing nonlinear monotonic function of 
ance. 
Pith ig repeated influence attempts on the 
nen stimulus, the amount of influence (both 
is pedi and conformity) is increased. This 
all dj icularly true of movement scores, seen at 
tiall ‘stances; Ca, and Cas however, are essen- 
‘eon the same at the larger distances. Maxi- 
inf n influence generally occurs on the first 
Pea attempt (cf. 8, 9). 
era of influence. It will be recalled 
Nels ter the five estimates on Photo A were 
phot anged,” S was again shown the same 
Fn pa seconds and asked to give his 
tl al” estimate (Au). It was expected that, for 
ose Ss who had been influenced from A1 to 
5 an additional exposure to “reality” would 
Permit them to correct themselves and give 
More accurate estimates. Fig. 3, however, 


IMATE (A1), Fret ESTIMATE (As), AND Post-INFLUENCE 
A as A FUNCTION or DISTANCE 


shows that this does not occur. Rather, there 
is some tendency for the groups to manifest still 
further “latent” influence effects on Au. In both 
experiments, the median Ay estimates are 
always equal to or greater than the As esti- 
mates. Approximately 40 per cent of all Ss 
moved from A; toward the bogus estimate (and 
away from “reality”) on Au, while another 10 
per cent (whose As estimates were all below 
165) also moved toward the bogus estimate, 
coming closer to the true number; 25 per cent 
of the Ss did not change their As judgments at 
all, and the remaining 25 per cent moved away 
from the bogus estimate back toward “reality.” 

While it appears, then, that influence per- 
sists when S is re-exposed to the same am- 
biguous situation (without any direct influence 
attempt being made), it should not be inferred 
that these effects represent an enduring change. 
When S is permitted a relatively extensive 
reality contact with the stimulus (i.e., giving 
him three minutes to count at the conclusion 
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of the study), the A, estimates do tend to drop 
back toward the true number, regardless of 
previous distance-experience: Ss seem capable 
of shaking off the influence effects to a con- 
siderable degree when the ambiguity of the 
stimulus is removed, although the over-all 
median Ay (184) still is somewhat higher than 
the true number (165). This apparent overesti- 
mate is difficult to interpret clearly, since an 
adequate control group is lacking (Ss in the 
zero-distance group were exposed to a distance 
of 320 on Photo B prior to their A, estimates, 
and therefore do not provide an appropriate 
comparison); before one could validly infer 
that the elevation of the obtained A, curve 
indicates some persistence of influence, it 
would be necessary to show that Ss in the 
absence of any previous influence attempts are 
able to estimate accurately (or tend to under- 
estimate) Photo A during a comparable three- 
minute counting session. 


The Second Stimulus (Card B) 


The intertrial phenomenon. In an earlier 
study of continuous social influence inter- 
actions (6), it was found that under certain 
conditions of immediate self-committal (i.e. 
where S gives an explicit judgment just prior 
to an influence attempt), a considerable 
amount of influence may be reflected between 
rather than within interactions (trials). When 
S has been under continuous pressure, applied 


to any overt 
ny particular 


It was expected that the intratrial pressures 
exerted on S during the five influence attempts 
on Photo A would be reflected by a systematic 
increase in the initial estimat 


e (committal re- 
sponse) to Photo B (B1). From Fig. 4 it is clear 
that this indeed occu 


l rs. Bı is significantly re- 
lated to the distance § was exposed to on 
Photo A: the larger the distance on Photo A, 


the larger the median B4. Groups exposed to 
large distances on a stimulus may be highly 
resistant to intratrial influence on that par- 
ticular stimulus, but when exposed to a new 
stimulus (prior to any direct influence at- 
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tempt), the previous pressures become patently 
evident. A number of Ss in the 5100-distance 
Stroup showed little intratrial movement on 
Photo A, yet gave initial estimates of 4500 or 
higher to Photo B (containing 300 para- 
troopers). 

Tulratrial effects. What happens when SS 
who have been exposed to different distances 
on one stimulus are subsequently exposed to 4 
uniform distance (320) on a second stimulus? 
Tt has already been seen that their initial esti- 
mate (By) of this second stimulus is signifi 
cantly related to their previous distance-ex- 
perience (intertrial effect). But after they have 
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c : 
Ba o a to Photo B, how easily 
who i gments be further altered? Will Ss 
ard A he See to a distance of 5100 on 
exposed ha ave differently from Ss who were 
ere is 9 zero distance? Fig. 5 indicates that 
the am no systematic relationship between Ca, 
diane Co of conformity on Photo B, and 
100-distan Photo A. Despite the fact that the 
intertri o group had already demonstrated 
ieee influence on Photo B, this group 
any ea to change neither more nor less than 
S wh her group—including the zero-distance 
i o show essentially no intertrial effects. 
Serene rank-order correlations of Cs with 
Were co other variables (e.g. Cay, Ar, Ass Bi) 
no oe, within each distance-group, but 
the ata relations were obtained. Under 
canner t itions of the present study, then, Cr 
es “hss be demonstrated to be related to any of 
tracer’ previous variables measured, 
Aiding distance on Photo A. 
a bitin ARE of influence. When Ss were given 
Fig, Pipers re-exposure to Photo B (Bu); 
maint reveals a marked tendency toward 
enance of the previous influence effects, 


Srconp Estimate (B2), AND Post-INFLUENCE 


TION OF DISTANCE ON Carp A 


similar to the results on Photo A. The By curve 
closely follows the Bz curve at all distances: Ss 
do not show any strong indication of dropping 
back to “reality” even at the extreme distances. 
However, the “latent” influence effect on Bu 
is not as clear as for Au- 

When given three minutes to count Photo B 
at the conclusion of the study, Ss’ estimates 
(By) are now independent of the distance on 
Photo A. All groups have similar median By 
judgments (approximately 500), but all 
medians are considerably above the true num- 
ber of paratroopers (300). As noted in the 
case of Av, interpretation is equivocal in the 
absence of proper controls, but there is cer- 
tainly the suggestion that the “counting” be- 
havior of these Ss may be modified by previ- 
ously applied pressures. Since it was virtually 
impossible to make an accurate count of the 300 
paratroopers on Photo B (quite different from 
Photo A, which contained only about half the 
number), the By measurement becomes in 
effect a continued influence situation—differing 
7 10 seconds) only in the 


from Bu (seen for only i 
degree of stimulus ambiguity. A few Ss in the 
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1300 and 5100 distance groups who had given 
high Bı and By estimates were observed to go 
through the complete motions of “counting, 
and then give By judgments of 3500 or 4000! 


DISCUSSION 
The Effects of Distance 


One of the major questions in this research 

concerned the relationship between measures of 
social influence and distance. The results 
clearly indicate that while movement tends to 
increase (at least up to a certain point) with 
distance, conformity is a monotonic nonlinear 
decreasing function. It would seem, then, that 
distance is a significant determinant of social 
influence, and hence must be considered in any 
attempt to formulate theoretical models of in- 
fluence—particularly since a very recent paper 
by Hovland and Pritzker (11) reports similar 
relations using attitudinal stimuli low in ego- 
involvement. These results do not appear to 
support Goldberg’s earlier finding (8) that con- 
formity is independent of distance. The present 
results are also pertinent to the Osgood and 
Tannenbaum model (19), French’s theory (7), 
and Mausner’s (17) recent discussion. 


continuous interactions 
amounts of influence manifested between inter- 
actions (i.e., in this instance, stimuli A and B). 
In the present experiment, Ss on Photo A not 
only tended to remain influenced when the 
same stimulus was presented a second time 
(Au), but also showed a carry-over effect when 
a new stimulus (Photo B) was presented: Ss 
demonstrated gross over-estimation tendencies 
positively related to the distance-pressure re- 
ceived on the first stimulus, These intertrial 
effects, occurring prior to any overt, direct in- 
fluence attempts on the second stimulus, often 
seem to rest in “anticipatory” attitudes in S., 
Just as expectations play an important role in 
hypnotic behavior (3, 4), similar factors seem 
to be operative in nonhypnotic continuous in- 
fluence situations. To the extent that 5 can 
perceive a more or less consistent bias in the 
source’s judgments, his frame of reference (22) 
is altered, and he subsequently tends to mani- 
fest indirect influence effects in giving his in- 
itial, pre-influence (committal) judgments to 
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new stimuli. Some Ss may even be quite re- 
sistant to intratrial pressures on the “i 
stimulus, and then show a large intertria 
effect. (This phenomenon may be a generaliza- 
tion of the “sleeper effect,” noted in a number 
of attitude-influence studies [e.g., 10, 13]: the 
main difference seems to be that whereas the 
“sleeper effect” refers to increased influence 
observed in subsequent retesting on the san 
stimulus, the intertrial effect refers to ge 
influence seen during testing on a new bu 
related stimulus.) oe 
When the stimuli all belong to a quantitative 
dimension, as in the present study, it is proba- 
ble that some psychophysical cage 
effects from S’s previous judgments partly 
contribute to the intertrial change—i.e., if i 
S was actually influenced on Photo A, then h 
will overestimate Photo B merely to remain 
consistent within his newly established frame 
of reference; this sort of behavior need —_ 
described as “anticipatory,” since it is are 
to the type of judgment change produced 7 
Tresselt and Volkman (24) in the absence © 
social interaction, However, as Sherif (19, 20) 
has pointed out, both anchoring and antici- 
patory judgments have in common a shift in 
S’s frame of reference, Thus, in some ary 
may be anticipating his partner, attempting ke 
“beat him to the punch” (i.e., minimize th 
anticipated distance between himself and the 
influence source). In other cases, S may still pe 
“anticipating” the experimental ee | 
which requires a new frame of reference base 
upon S’s previous experience in the situation. 


Subsequent Intratrial I nfluence 


+b 
The finding that conformity on Photo B 3s 


independent of the distance on Photo A raises a 
question. The present results seem to indicate 
that distance on the first interaction is a basic 
determinant only of (a) intratrial movement on 
that first interaction, and (b) intertrial mo 
ment between the first and second mia 
actions. Can it be concluded, then, that in rea 
life continuous social influence situations, me 
distance-exposure of an S on one interaction 
has no predictive power in regard to his intra- 
trial behavior in a subsequent interaction on & 
related issue? This is quite unlikely, when one 
considers the results of a variety of expe! 
ments on “prior reinforcement,” A t 

When Ss, following an initial interaction (° 


aà 


t 


t 
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on ag an opportunity to learn something 
sat oe A correctness of their judgments 
E those of their partners (i.e., the in- 
Te oes this learning then affects their 
i6 ia A judgments differentially (12, 14, 15, 
af ‘endl : For example, if there is some sort 
tion”) ee (knowledge of results, or “valida- 
fee hat S learns he was “right” and/or 
fon ok wrong” on the initial interaction, 
ae ae sequent intratrial conformity will be 
Sank “a Goldberg and Lubin (9) further 
a me , when S is given some validation in- 
i the distance on the preliminary 
abeu ons becomes a significant determinant 
Yet n intratrial conformity. 
such effect ata from the present study show no 
ae eye interacting with a peer partner 
show diff t istances on one interaction do not 
sl = dine conformity on the next inter- 
ii a a dings suggest that, unless S 
me l Pi his own and/or the influence 
his ine Judgments in any initial interaction, 
5 ratrial conformity behavior on a second 


Mteracti * : 
Taction will be independent of the distance 


meee on the first interaction. Thus, the 
fitter indicates that the variable of 
ticular Ain a salient role not only on a par- 
social sail uence attempt, but in continuous 
gested | uence Processes. (It has also been sug- 

5] that distance may be a fruitful con- 


cept į y li 
» “Pt in the analysis of related influence 


Proc 
cesses such as psychotherapy.) 


Pai SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
ce of Ss were placed in a social influence 
of Dias requiring judgments of the number 
graphs o peis seen in briefly exposed photo- 

‘an ds A wo photos were used successively 
Period. O and B) after a preliminary, warm-up 

iscrey n Photo A, distance (the size of the 
Part pancy between 5’s judgment and his 
ner’s) was systematically varied by inter- 


` pti : . F 
Pting S’s written estimate and replacing 1t 


Ýi 
a a bogus estimate at a predetermined 
obter e. After a number of judgments were 
ard A on Card A, the Ss were exposed to 
Posed te On this latter photo, all Ss were ex- 
Was re to the same distance. The experiment 
1 plicated with the following major results: 
amo At large distances, distributions of the 
unt of influence on Photo A take on 


a ma ous 
a parked positive skewness, the amount of skew 


creas Š 
asing with distance. 
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: 2. The amount of influence on Photo A is 

significantly related to distance: (a) Move- 
ment (the amount of change from initial 
judgment) increases with distance up to a 
certain point; there is a slight suggestion (sup- 
ported by rational consideration) that the 
curve begins to decrease at extremely large 
distances. (b) Conformity (movement relative 
to distance) decreases with distance in a mono- 
tonic fashion. 

3. The amount of influence obtained on 
Photo A can be increased by sheer repetition 
of the suggestion, in the absence of any “side 
arguments,” persuasive reasons, Or elaborate 
rationales. 

4. When Ss are permitted a second brief 
exposure to the stimuli, there is no evidence 
that Ss “correct” their previous post-influence 
judgments toward “reality.” In fact, on Card 
A in particular, the data indicate that Ss tend 
to show increased “latent” influence on the 
re-exposure. However, when Ss are permitted 
to count the paratroopers at the end of the 
experiment, the judgments are no longer 
related to distance. Part of the earlier influence 
effects may carry over to this “counting” be- 
havior, depending upon the ambiguity of the 
stimuli. 

5. Considerable amounts of influence are 
manifested between interactions on successive 
stimuli (intertrial effect). Marked changes are 
seen in S’s initial response to the second 
stimulus, before any overt attempt to alter 
his judgment on this particular photo. ‘The 
intertrial effects are positively related to the 
distance on the first stimulus. A number of 
Ss who were resistant to intratrial influence 
at large distances on Photo A showed consider- 
able intertrial change. 

6, Intratrial influence on the second stimulus 
was found to be independent of the distance 
on the first stimulus. Tt was hypothesized that 
unless S can “validate” his own and/or his 
partner’s judgments in an initial interaction, 


his intratrial influence behavior on a second 


interaction will be unrelated to the distance 


on the first interaction. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LANGUAGE-ACQUISITION CONTEXTS 
ON BILINGUALISM' 


W. E. LAMBERT, J. HAVELKA; anv C. CROSBY 
McGill University 


HE bilingual person presumably must 
learn two different verbal responses for 
a 2 sai a requirement analogous to 
lista d 1Herent responses to the same stimu- 
This pa oa aa studies of negative transfer. 
aa hological interest, therefore, that bi- 
nein. ue so often able to communicate freely 
E A anguage without interference from the 
ee he a no adequate psychological theory 
$s ri py to account for bilingualism. In 
ern of various limited explanations, 
pevthals h concludes that “a comprehensive 
ean a theory of bilingualism ought to 
of the tr both the effectively separated use 
ingia o languages and for interference of the 
the — with one another” (9, p. 71). It is 
tlb te pose of the present investigation to con- 
tions th A such a theory by analyzing condi- 
“effectivel are presumed to affect both the 
two lar y separated use” of the bilingual’s 
Sika E a and the “interference of the 
ta 8 with one another.” 
certain rst step, it may be profitable to apply 
Cate Asem derived from paired-asso- 
nee ning and transfer phenomena to the 
mental Ne two languages.’ In the experi- 
bites udy of retroactive inhibition, the 
ihitergolatd. first link S; to Ri and, in the later 
respone phase, Sı to Re. When alternative 
ulus, int Ms associated with a common stim- 
i the a erference between the two associations 
hake! sual consequence. The bilingual is con- 
when $ with an analogous learning problem 
“plisy 108 example, the symbols “church” and 
Brisk are both associated with the appro- 
6 environmental event. 
7 a general means of minimizing interference 
tive ning situations is to increase the distinc- 
ness of the two tasks to be learned.‘ In 


Upp: 
nadia 5 esearch was supported in part by the Ca- 
D77-940 efence Research Board, Grant Number 
2 Non 1-10, and in part by N.R.C. Grant APEI 
3In a at the University of Western Ontario. | i 
terms 1319; Epstein (2) considered bilingualism in 
experin, such a psychological theory, but did not 
4 hee test its applicability. 
Tect n sentially the same reasoning un 
method” of language teaching. The dire 


derlies the “di- 
ct method 


studies of retroactive inhibition, for example, 
interference is effectively minimized by in- 
creasing the degree of learning of original and 
interpolated tasks or by decreasing the associa- 
tive similarity between the competing re- 
sponses. Both these variations enhance the 
distinctiveness of the tasks. If distinctive sec- 
ondary cues, such as differently colored back- 
grounds, are associated with the two tasks to 
be learned, the functional separation of the 
tasks should be increased. 

Following the logic of interference theory, we 
can reason that response competition in bilin- 
gualism is functionally related to the distinc- 
tiveness of contexts in which the bilingual’s two 
languages are acquired; the more “separated” 
the contexts of acquisition, the less the bilin- 
gual interference. Acquisition contexts are 
considered to be separated when the associa- 
tion between a symbol such as “church” and 
the appropriate environmental event has con- 
sistently taken place in a setting distinct from 
that in which the association between “église” 
and its corresponding environmental event 
occurs. On the other hand, in “fused” acquisi- 
tion contexts, members of a linguistic com- 
munity can and do use both symbols for any 
particular environmental event, thereby in- 
creasing the interchangeability of the symbols. 

Recently, Ervin and Osgood (4) attempted a 
theoretical interpretation of bilingualism that 
indicates the potential importance of language- 
acquisition contexts. They suggest that bilin- 
guals could theoretically acquire “compound” 
or “coordinate” language systems. The com- 
pound system would be developed through ex- 


the acquired language should 


theorists maintain that 4 I 
ciation with environ- 


be learned directly from asso! c 0 
vents without the mediation of the native 


learning French as a second language, 
mme” with “apple” but should 
he perceived environ- 
e “indirect” method 


mental € 
language. When 
one should never link “po! 
link “pomme” directly with th 
mental event. In contrast to thi ed 
which utilizes translation as an aid in acquisition, the 
direct method is purported to develop “pure” bi- 
lingualism, the ability to move from one linguistic 
and semantic world of experience to another with 
comparatively little interference. 
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perience in fused contexts, as with hi a 
training in school, or where the same ~ y 
members use two languages interchangeably Me 
refer to the same environmental events. T! a 
coordinate system would be developed throug 
experience in different linguistic pias ne 
where languages are rarely interchanged. ey 
suggest that the alternative symbols in his two 
languages have a single meaning for the com- 
pound bilingual whereas the coordinate bilin- 
gual, presumably because of the distinctiveness 
of his language-acquisition contexts, develops 
separate meanings for each of his alternative 
ls. 
e ig this theoretical position, we hy- 
pothesized that experience in “separated” lan- 
guage-acquisition contexts enhances the func- 
tional separation of the bilingual’s two lan- 
guages while experience in “fused” contexts 
reduces the functional separation of the two 
language systems. We predicted that bilinguals 
with experience in separated contexts would 
show comparatively greater semantic differ- 
ences between symbols in one language and 
their translated equivalents in the other, more 
associative independence of translated equiva- 
lents in their two languages, and less facility of 
switching from one language to the other. 


METHOD 
Classification of Subjects 


The Ss were college or university students 
with extensive experience in both English and 
French languages. Since all but four were either 
preparing for or actuall 


y in graduate schools, 

it can be assumed that the group was relatively 
homogeneous in intelligence. Each S was tested 
for extent of bilingualism (5, 6) and the 32 who 
met our criterion for bilingual “balance” will 
be discussed here. “Balance” implies a high 
level of second language competence, high 
enough, in fact, that no dominance of one 
language over the other is measurable with the 
technique employed. 

Our primary task was to classify Ss accord- 
ing to their language-acquisition contexts and, 
to this end, detailed information was obtained 
from each S concerning how, when, and where 
his languages were acquired. Acquisition con- 
texts were considered separated when one 
language was learned exclusively in the home 
and the other exclusively outside the home, 
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when one parent consistently used one a 
guage and the other parent a different lan- 
guage, or when one language was acquired m : 
particular national or cultural setting emr 
from that in which the second was acquire 7 
Acquisition contexts were considered fuse 
when both parents used the two languages 
indiscriminately, when both languages were 
used interchangeably inside and outside the 
home, or when an individual acquired his 
second language in a school system stressing 
vocabulary drill and translation and esd 
the first or native language was used as = 
medium of instruction. This scheme of classi i 
cation is derived from that used by Ervin a 
Osgood (4) in their definitions of compoun 
and coordinate systems. The actual TA 
tion of Ss as having separated or fused contex : 
for acquisition is essentially an arbitrary os 
in spite of the rather explicit criteria for pe 
ment. In five cases, for example, a prob a 
arose in deciding whether to give cate 
some experience with separated contexts W p 
an S had early experience in a fused context, a 
when an English S acquired French in a “or 
system but later used this language exclusive A 
in France for some period of time. Our eee? 
was to classify such an S as separated if d 
spent at least an entire year using the “aoe z 
language either exclusively or primarily „Usi a 
this scheme, 23 Ss were classified as “S¢P* 
rated” and 9 as “fused.” «sae the 
It was also possible to further subdivide i 
“separated” group according to the coe ee 
line of reasoning. An S could be classifie aie: 
“separated” if he had experience either in ‘ “4 
tinctive acquisition contexts within a age f 
lar national setting, as in Quebec, or in f p 
geographically different cultures, as from “pe 
many years in France before coming tO sane 
ica. We predicted that separated aoe 
based on “bicultural” experiences, as in a 
latter example, would particularly enhance his 
distinctiveness of the two contexts. In t 
case, the environmental events themselves may 
often not be common for the two sets of pa 
bols. Forexample, “église” could mean a gor 
cathedral while “church” could mean a 


“In view of our method of selecting Ss ane 
where an attempt was made to draw equal pot i 
of both types, one may safely generalize that rate 
comparatively easier for bilinguals with sep% 
acquisition contexts to attain bilingual balance- 


. a ee 
n O in 
TAO E as 
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wooden building used on Sundays, and “ami” 
and “friend” could take on quite different 
Meanings. A recent study by Ervin (3) demon- 
Strates how such environmental differences 
affect the perceptual and personality function- 
ings of bilinguals. With these considerations 
in mind, the “separated” group was subdivided 
into 15 Ss with bicultural and 8 Ss with “uni- 
cultural” experiences. 


Behavioral Indices of the Influence of Acquisi- 
tion Contexts 


i a a measure of the differences in meanings 
oncepts in the bilingual’s two languages, we 
rip use of Osgood’s “semantic differential” 
ie : oe of scaling stimulus-words on a 
ie E set of meaning dimensions. For ex- 
i rS an Sis presented with a stimulus-word, 
ch as “house,” and is asked to rate it along a 
Seven-point dimension, such as “fast-slow” or 
_Pleasant-unpleasant.” In the present case, 
e stimulus-words were four common English 
Concepts (“house,” “drink,” “poor,” “me”) 
ae their French translations. They were pre- 
ented in a fixed order so that any word was 
T maly separated from its translated pair. 
ae aard dimensions (see 8) were used and 
H order of presentation was continually 
anged to eliminate any patterning of ratings. 
The S might rate “house” at Position 3 on the 
fast-slow” dimension, and later “maison” 
a be rated at Position 5 (more slow) on 
lat ee dimension, which had been trans- 
f ed into French. Since both stimulus-words 
nd the anchors of each dimension were trans- 
dee we can only make statements about 
erences in meanings of both stimulus-words 
and dimensional attributes, or their interac- 
tion. The average degree of difference between 
the French and English semantic ratings for 
the four pairs of stimulus words was deter- 
te for each S using Osgood’s D score (7); 
he larger the D score, the greater the semantic 
p erences between translated equivalents in 
"trench and English. We predicted that Ss 
oo experience in separated language-acquist- 
ton contexts would show comparatively 
Sreater semantic differences between translated 
Equivalents in their two languages- . 
As a measure of the degree of associative 1n- 
dependence of translated equivalents, we made 
ee of the retroactive inhibition design. If an $ 
earns list A, then list B, then re-learns list A, 
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one can determine the amount of associative 
interference imposed by the interpolated ma- 
terial. If the interpolation has no effect on the 
previously memorized material, then the two 
can be considered functionally independent. 
Interference and facilitation from the inter- 
polated material may be thought of as indices 
of the functional dependence of the first- 
learned and interpolated tasks. 

Each SS learned a list of 20 commonly occur- 
ring English words by the anticipation 
method. A criterion of 8 correct responses out 
of 20 was chosen so as to permit improvement 
following the interpolated task. This was fol- 
lowed by three presentations of a list of 20 
three-letter nonsense words. Then the English 
list was re-presented and the S’s retention was 
measured. Finally, Ss were asked to relearn 
the nonsense list, but these data will not be 
discussed here. This preliminary test gives a 
measure of the associative interference or 
facilitation imposed by a meaningless task, one 
assumed to be semantically independent of the 
original task. After a rest period, the same pro- 
cedure was repeated, but this time a second, 
similar list of 20 English words, learned to the 
same criterion, was followed by a list of their 
exact translations in French, presented for 
three trials. A score was assigned to each S 
which indicated the degree of associative inter- 
ference or facilitation imposed by the interpo- 
lated French material in relation to interpo- 
lated meaningless material. The following 
illustrative case indicates some facilitation 
from both interpolated tasks but more from 
the interpolated French. The number of cor- 
rect responses for the criterion trials are placed 
in Column A, and the number of correct re- 


sponses for retention trials are given in Column 


A’, for the English-Nonsense-English and the 
English-French-English series: 


| | o E 

fo a | I aw AG 

| -a ne a 

-i m= 10} NG tias) | E = 11) -1 

Series D. | Ea = 10 | FG trials) | Be = 15| —5 
2 TI = +4 


te that the interpolated 
French translations facilitate retention of 
English words more than do interpolated non- 
sense words. Negative scores ind cate that in- 
terpolated French translationsinterfere with the 


Positive scores indica 


Hina 
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retention of English words. A zero score would 
indicate that the interpolated French transla- 
tions offer no more facilitation than interpo- 
lated nonsense words. Following the reasoning 
outlined above, the closer the scores approach 
zero, the more associatively independent the 
translated equivalents. We predicted that Ss 
with experience in separated acquisition con- 
texts would show more associative indepen- 
dence between translated equivalents in their 
two languages than those with experience in 
fused contexts. 

Finally, we predicted that experience in 
fused as compared to separated contexts would 
express itself in a greater facility of switching 
from one language to the other. As a measure 
of such facility, we made use of a speed of trans- 
lation test described elsewhere (6). Each S, 
given 20 French and 20 English words to 
translate, was assigned a score for his average 
speed of translation from English to French 
and from French to English. Speed was meas- 
ured by a voice key in circuit with a chrono- 
scope. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


As predicted, those bilinguals who acquired 

their languages in separated contexts showed 
a significantly greater difference in meanings of 
translated equivalents than did those who 
acquired their two languages in fused contexts 
(see Table 1). However, when a comparison 
was made between those who acquired their 
two languages in geographically distinct cul- 
tures (bicultural experience) and those who 
acquired both languages in separated contexts 
within one geographical region (unicultural 
experience), it became clear that bicultural ex- 
perience accounted for the over-all difference 
between fused and separated groups. In fact 
Ss with unicultural experience are not essen- 
tially different from either of the other two 
groups with respect to similarity of meanings 
of translated equivalents. It appears, therefore 
that the difference in meanings of translated 
equivalents is not a simple function of experi- 
ence in separated acquisition contexts. Expe- 
rience in bicultural acquisition contexts, where 
there is a greater likelihood that the actual 
referents of translated symbols are different, 
does appear to affect the semantic aspects of 
the bilingual’s two languages. 


Bilinguals with experience in separated ac- 
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TABLE 1 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL COMPARISONS 


Mean | 


French ar- 

Contexts | N| Profile | iance tests? values 

Separa- 

| tions® 
Fused (F) 9 3.19 0.38 | F-S: | 2.24 | <-05 
Separated (S) 23 3.93 1.23 2.64 | <.03 
Bicultural (B) 15 4.22 1.47 <1 | ns. 
Unicultural (U) | 8 3.39 0.33 | B-U: | 2.13 | <-06 


* Entries are mean D scores (7). The larger the mean, the 
greater the semantic differences between languages. 

> Where the variances were not homogeneous, p values were 
determined according to a formula suggested by Edwards (1, P- 


273 ff). All £ tests in this and the following tables are 2-tailed tests 
of significance. 


TABLE 2 
ASSOCIATIVE-INDEPENDENCE COMPARISONS 
Independ: | V WE: 
ndepend- ar- 
Contexts N ance iance tests | values 
Indices* 
— 
Fused (F) 9] +4344 | 9.75 2.65 | <0? 
Separated (S) 23| +013 | 11.23 aia | S08 
Bicultural (B) 15| +0.60 | 10.86 2.55 | <+02 
Unicultural (U) 8 0.75 12.28 <1 | ns. 


®The closer the scores approach zero, the more between- 
language associative independence indicated. A constant of 8 was 
added to each score to eliminate negative values before variances 
were computed. 


quisition contexts also showed significantly 
more associative independence of translated 
equivalents in their two languages than a 
those with experience in fused contexts (see 
Table 2). An interpolated list of French trans- 
lations had about the same influence for the 
separated group as an interpolated list a 
nonsense syllables. Ss in the fused group, 0? 
the other hand, clearly benefited from the 
interpolated French list. 

These findings are consistent with those 
Summarized above for semantic differences. 
Since translated equivalents were semantically 
more similar for the fused Ss, the interpolated 
translations in the learning problem were more 
like an extension of the original English list. 
It is logical therefore that these Ss were 
helped more by the interpolated French than 
were the separated Ss. Since translated equiva- 
lents have comparatively different meanings 
for the separated Ss, interpolated translations 
should have shown less associative facilitatio? 
and possibly more interference with the origi- 
nal English list, as was the case. 

This interpretation has its limitations, how” 
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ie since the data in Table 2 indicate that 
inde be ox difference in degree of associative 
ra on cr between bilinguals with bicul- 
T shone with unicultural experiences. 
ead on these subgroup means are sig- 
pac mea : erent from that of the fused 
EE finding suggests that experience in 
ilies] contexts of either a bicultural or uni- 
Hendene annee enhances the associative inde- 
tuali o ara equivalents in the bilin- 
lee vo languages, as compared to experi- 
Te i fused acquisition contexts. 
lise so makes it clear that there were no dif- 
Bome pee groups in facility of switching 
ines bse to the other, a finding con- 
Chickens pe ictions. There is no immediately 
Sice here erpretation for this lack of differ- 
lack of oe groups, other than the possible 
E the ate of our measuring device. 
sodat the finding as reliable, one may 
edial s that Ss in both groups have had 
i ah ease in translating but possibly 
definition ypes of experience. The fused Ss, by 
TE Ta learned their two languages in 
Siker ta e encourage translation. On the 
EWO sa À a bilingual who has contacts with 
‘ ri linguistic communities may often 
inetibers n e recount his experiences with 
emes o oth communities. In a sense, he 
eT he liaison between two linguistic 
which ha ies and he may learn to use concepts 
sae! a meaningful equivalents for mem- 
When oth communities. . 
groups tee to translate, Ss in the two 
in’ ew pe similar facility to switch. 
AE an ii the other findings, however, the 
tentu separated Ss appear to make dif- 
pea se of the translation process. The fused 
the err use of the interpolated translations in 
Prove Ting task and accordingly showed im- 
sible pers in their retention scores. It is pos- 
wart though no attention was paid to this 
tated in the collection of data, that the sep- 
tons Ss were less aware that actual transla- 
ised ae being interpolated than were the 
ar s. Stated differently, the fused Ss may 
sepa een more set to translate than were the 
arated Ss. 
see Conclusion, we have been 
SI, F within the limitations © am 
Dn 5 of Ss studied, that language-acquisition 
i ext does influence the functional separa- 
on of the bilingual’s two languages in certain 


able to demon- 
f the small 
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TABLE 3 
SwitcHinc FACILITY COMPARISONS 


Mean 
Contexts N | Teans- | Var f 
lation | iance test [values 
Speed? 
Fused (F)® 7| 125.08 | 112.43 | F-S: | <1 | 2s. 
Separated (S) |z 125.69 | 288.65 | F-B: | <1 | ms. 
Bicultural (B) |15 | 124-59 | 303:42 | F-U:| <1 | ns. 
Unicultural (U) | 8 | 127-76 254.62 | B-U:| <1 | ns. 


^ Entries, in hundredths of a second, are group means. The 
larger the mean, the slower the group is in translating into French 


and into English. 
b Two Ss were not available for this test. 


respects. The theory of coordinate and com- 
pound language systems has been given em- 
pirical support and the defining characteristics 
of these systems have been extended. The co- 
ordinate bilinguals, in contrast to the com- 
pound bilinguals, appear to have more func- 
tionally independent language systems. If their 
coordinateness has been developed through 
experience in culturally distinctive contexts, 
they will have comparatively different mean- 
ings for concepts translated into their two 
languages. Coordinate and compound bilin- 
guals, however, appear to have equal facility in 
switching from one language to the other. 


SUMMARY 


Bilinguals were classified as having Jearned 
their two languages in either separated or fused 
contexts. It was hypothesized that experience 
in separated as compared with fused language- 
acquisition contexts comparatively enhances 
the effectively separated use of the bilingual’s 
two languages. 

It was found that experience in separated 
contexts comparatively increases the associa- 
tive independence of translated equivalents in 
the bilingual’s two languages. If the bilingual 
has learned his two languages in culturally dis- 
tinctive contexts, the semantic differences 
between translated equivalents is compara- 
tively increased. There was no difference found 
in facility to switch from one language to the 
other that can be attributed to contextual in- 
fluences. 

The findings were related to the theory of 
compound and coordinate bilingual language 


systems. 
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OBLIGATIONS TO SELF AND SOCIETY IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GERMANY! 


DAVID C. McCLELLAND, J. F. STURR, R. H. KNAPP, anv H. W. WENDT: 


Harvard University and Wesleyan University 


UCH has been written about the 
conscious ideals and unconscious 
rue motives of both Germans and 
little Te G: 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16), but 
Phen it has been based on factual evidence 
hoses acl gathered for comparative pur- 
be oe r present study does not pretend to 
én — or definitive because it is based 
Sale = imited sample of upper middle-class 
e eeen but it does attempt (a) to 
Son alue systems of the United States and 
pis fied as functioning wholes and to com- 
eee ond without prejudice as to which is 
the i n ©) to make the comparisons on 
indie: ìs of actual measurements taken from 
ae subjects. 
Pare is fair to state that it was the in- 
udice it o make the comparison without prej- 
write ak is also true that no study can be made 
to E ra rE So it would be well 
Possible, $ ese in advance as explicitly as 
the ne he general assumption which guided 
some ki ig that every society has to strike 
ordet b of a balance between freedom and 
and e Ce the wishes of the individual 
gaenta ligations of social living, between 
assum ane and sociocentricism. Such an 
es Re ion has particular value for this study 
veloped reasons. First, two of the best-de- 
Achieve measures of human, motivation—n 
into A ment and n Affiliation—fall easily 
Teat oe orientation or the other: n Achieve- 
ie 0 the egocentric and n Affiliation into 
revi socenizie orientation. And, second, 
type he research as well as popular stereo- 
“indi nas tended to picture Americans as 
in a (with over-tones of “other- 
eat and conformity, to be sure) and the 
ighl ans as “sociocentric” (again with a 
y individualized sense of honor). So, 


1 ` 

Mine 2 study was completed when all the authors 

on p aed with Wesleyan University and is based 

and pe Sturr: A comparison of the values of German 

ee an secondary school leaders and non- 
esley: Unpublished A.B. thesis, Honors College, 

yan University, Middletown, ‘Connecticut, 1955. 
ow at the University of Rochester. 
ow at the University of Mainz. 


while this study was designed to be an ex- 
ploratory inductive enterprise, it was guided 
by the very general notion that measures 
should be used that would contrast the two 
cultures on the obligations to self and to 
society, although, as the ensuing section will 
show, many measures were also taken that did 
not fit precisely into this scheme. 


METHOD 


Measures 


The materials used consisted of a picture-story test 
of n Affiliation and n Achievement and a question- 
naire. The method of deriving n Achievement and n 
‘Affiliation scores from brief written stories to pictures 
has been fully described elsewhere (12, 17). In this 
study, the pictures used to elicit stories related to 
achievement were: a male adolescent at a desk, a 
foreman and worker in a factory, a “father” talking to 
his “son” with a farm background, and a man working 
at a desk in his office. The pictures used for measuring 
n Affiliation were: seven men seated around a table, a 
mother-son scene (TAT 6BM), a man standing alone 
looking out through a door, and a figure underneath a 
lamp post at night (TAT 20). The instructions for 
eliciting the stories were standard (12) and so far as 
possible identical in the two countries. The coding of 
the German stories was done in German using a transla- 
tion of the English manuals for scoring n Achievement 
and n Affiliation. 

The questionn: 
scale type (1) to 


aire consisted of 38 items of the F- 
which the subject (S) was to express 
the degree of his agreement or disagreement on a scale 
from +3 (for complete agreement) to —3 (for complete 
disagreement). ‘After the questionnaires were returned, 
the scale was changed to run from +1 for —3 to 7 for 
+3, as is common practice, all the results being re- 
ported in the latter terms. Three basic orientations 
influenced the choice of items for inclusion in the 
questionnaire—the self vs. society dimension already 
mentioned, previous speculative or research findings on 
differences between Germans and Americans, and the 
framework set up by F. Kluckhohn (10) for the com- 
parative study of values. The variety of sentiments 
covered is jllustrated by the fact that at least two items 
touched on each of the following ideas: achieved vs. 
ascribed status, loyalty to family and country, emo- 
tional control or pride, self-development, kindness and 
love, community service, affiliative values (friendship), 
achievement values, other-directedness, man’s rela- 
tionship to nature (e.g., as “over” or “under” nature), 
the importance of fate and destiny, orderliness and 
rational planning, and will power. In some cases, & 
single item was believed to tap more than one of these 
ideas so that the categories were in no sense conceived 
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as mutually exclusive. In fact, since the categories will 
play very little part in our analysis, the chief point in 
mentioning them is to demonstrate how wide a net was 
cast and to make it easier for subsequent investigators 
to find obvious areas for comparison that were over- 
looked. N 
There were also three open-ended questions at the 
end of the schedule. The first asked the student to list 
his extracurricular activities (clubs, hobbies, sports, 
etc.), which were then simply counted and coded as 
involving either group or individual activities. The 
former included all clubs and team sports (soccer, foot- 
ball, basketball), and the latter individual hobbies 
(e.g., stamp-collecting) and individual sports (hiking, 
playing chess or tennis). The second open-ended ques- 
tion asked “What are the three things you would most 
like to teach your children?” and the answers were 
coded as being either egocentric (e.g., to do well in 
school, to appreciate music, to enjoy life) or socio- 
centric (e.g., to be kind, respect others, to be loyal to 
one’s friends). The final open-ended question asked 
them to list the “six students in your class who you 
think are most likely to be leading members of their 
community 30 years from now.” The purpose of this 
item was to break the students roughly into two 
groups—one consisting of “leaders” and the other of 
“nonleaders” at least from the point of view of their 
peers. In all classes tested, both in Germany and the 
United States, it turned out that roughly half the Ss 
received three or more votes and so this cutting point 
was used to divide the Ss into “leaders” and “non- 
leaders,” although it should be clear that the categori- 
zation is very crude, and that the term “leadership” is 
being used in a very restricted sense in this context, 


Subjects 
The Ss used were males ne 


of 16 and 19 (mode 17 
countries), Furthermore, all of them be 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION oF OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL: 
or Boys 1N UNITED STATES AND GERM 


S OF FATHERS 
AAN SAMPLES 


Oe Germany 
Occupational Level 70) se 
6. Major professional and business 32' 
executive % 24% 
5. Minor professional and medium 26 39 
business E i 
6 and 5 combined 58 
4. Clerical and sales gg $3% 
3. Skilled mechanical and public yd 14 
service workers 
2. and 1. Semi and unskilled 1 1 
workers 
4 to 1 combined 42% 


* Information not available on all fathers 
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is organized. Beginning at the age of 10, German 
students who are going on to the university tend to be 
segregated from students with lesser educational or 
occupational goals (who go to Volksschule or Mit- 
telschule), so that a sample of German students tested 
in the “higher” schools around the age of 18 tend to be 
a more highly selected group than one would find in 
the ordinary United States high school senior class. 
Since it was difficult to get a cross-section of German 
students at this age, it was decided to limit the compari- 
son to the relatively ćlite group to be found in German 
higher schools. Fifty-one students were obtained from 
a Neusprachliches Gymnasium and 36 from an Alt- 
sprachliches Gymnasium, in Kaiserslautern, Germany- 
To match this sample, Ss were drawn from ped 
Preparatory classes in a high school in Utica, New York 
(N = 35) and froma New England private school (NV = 
39). The Private school students were tested to provide 
a group more nearly comparable to those in the 
Altsprachliches Gymnasium which emphasized a classi- 
cal curriculum, and also to make certain that the sample 
of United States Ss was as highly selected as the German 
one. They also make the American sample unrepre- 
sentative because private schools exist in large numbers 
only in the northeastern section of the United pea 
but the purpose of the study is not primarily to oe 
representativeness of each culture but to contrast F s 
value orientations of comparable young male ae 
within the two cultures. The testing was done in Ds 
cember, 1954 in the United States and in March, 195° 
in Germany. 
The attempt to obtain boys in the two countries from 
the same backgrounds was quite successful, as Tene 
shows, As expected, the students came predominant y 
from the upper middle class and therefore constitu 
an “élite” group in each country, but the proportion i 
them from different backgrounds was roughly the sam 
in both countries, The difference between Levels 6 and n 
ìs not significant and, in any case, is more apparent tha 
real because there were 12 students in the German 
sample whose fathers were teachers in Möhere Schule. 
According to the coding system, high school teachers ue 
the American sample were classified as minor profes- 
sionals and placed in Level 5, but the fact of the matter 
is that such teachers in Germany have a considerably 
higher status than high school teachers in this country 
and probably belong at the very least somewher’ 
etween occupational Levels 6 and 5. If, to take accoun 
of this, half of them were classified in Level 6 or Levels 
6 and 5 are Combined, as in Table 1, then the distribu- 
tions of backgrounds of the boys in the two samples 
become very nearly identical. Furthermore, the Pe 
centages of Protestants and Catholics were around 69/0 
and 28% in both groups. In short, any nationality dif- 
ferences found cannot readily be attributed to dif 
ferences in the Socioeconomic level of the two groups © 
Ss, or to age differences (since they were matched fof 
age), or to differences in educational plans (since they 
were all preparing for college), or to differences 1" 


religious background, 
RESULTS 


The mean Score for each of the 38 items z 
the questionnaire was computed for both th 
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German and American Ss.* About one half of 
the items revealed differences between the 
means for the two nationality groups that were 
spoon at or beyond the .05 level. It would 
os and tempting to work out post hoc 
ably ne ations of these differences, but prob- 
= ‘tine to do so. Even though great care 
Dieci en to make the German translations as 
iih as possible, it is still highly likely that 
thase oe toned sentiments such as 
iiao z in the questionnaire, the immediate 
ines of the statement would not be exactly 
ee on German and American audiences. 
drio some of the differences might be 
fees to differences in the way the sen- 
of the ee expressed. Furthermore, several 
they ck ony that on the surface looked as if 
yielded ould be tapping the same sentiments 
is contradictory results. For example, 
29. « ag agreed much more with Item 
velit here is no satisfaction in any good 
Sa a companion” (p <.01), but agreed 
“No ~ <.05) than the Americans with Item 2, 
think of 7 normal, decent person would | ever 
a oe hurting a close friend.” Both items 
bee surface with the importance of 
the fae but the Germans subscribe more to 
which mer and the Americans to the latter, 
witho incidentally is one of the items drawn 
a ut the final words “or relative”) from 
itis scale on which Germans generally score 
a or (4). With such variable results, how 
Doa draw general conclusions as to which 
Fo ty values friendship more highly? 
m ed these reasons it was decided to perform 
oes = analysis on the questionnaire to pick 
an hose items which belonged together in 
i country. Such a procedure ensures that 
ao to be combined are chosen before- 
rath on the empirical basis of covariation, 
p ner than afterwards, in order to explain the 
— iir grouping of results on individual 
ms, Factor analysis also tends to minimize 
si Importance of the translation factor by 
ding groups of items that must have been 
an 
aa 
Posite 


h the German 


se average scores together with 
have been de- 


erien version of each question h 1 
rder ee the American Documentation inset 
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reacted to in somewhat similar ways in the two 
countries if matching factor patterns can be 
obtained. A correlation matrix was set up for 
each country® consisting of 36 of the 38 ob- 
jective items, the two measures of motivation 
(n Achievement and n Affiliation), plus the 
number of egocentric virtues mentioned as 
being desirable to teach children and the total 
number of activities the S listed. Inspection of 
the matrices showed that practically none of 
the a priori clusters hung together. That is, 
items that had been written to tap the same 
sentiments were not intercorrelated consis- 
tently in both countries. So a factor analysis 
became all the more urgent. It was clear from 
inspection that certain items showed what 
appeared to be only random relations with 
other items. It was therefore decided to in- 
clude in the factor analysis only those items 
whose average intercorrelation with the other 
items departed from zero at the .05 level or 
better, or those items whose correlations with 
other items showed a rate of dispersion ex- 
ceeding the .05 level of probability. However, 
in order to make matching of factor patterns 
in the two countries easier, any item was in- 
cluded in both analyses if it met either cri- 
terion of significance in either country. Ro- 
tation to simple structure was performed 
blindly on the matrix of 19 items chosen by 
this method and yielded results readily inter- 
pretable in terms of two matching factors plus 
a set of items that shifted from one factor to 
the other in the two countries, as shown in 
Table 2. Factor A includes five items in each 
country that saturate +30 or more, most 
of which appear to deal with striving, ra- 
tionality, and planning. The two most highly 
saturated items are from the so called v 
‘Achievement scale (6), which reflects for 
the most part the extent to which a person 
consciously subscribes to achievement senti- 
ments for himself. For simplicity, this factor 
has been named “rational striving” and per- 
haps even the one deviant item dealing with 
the respect due an older man can be thought of 
as belonging under this heading In the sense 
that the older man (father figure?) is a kind of 
symbol or identification figure for people with 
these sentiments. Factor B contains four items 
that saturate fairly highly in both countries. 
ted to Ralph Haber who 


sW especially indeb 
Wee ee : high-speed computer. 


ran off the correlations on @ 
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TABLE 2 
NG FACTOR PATTERNS or ITEMS FROM A 
a ADMINISTERED TO UNITED STATES 
AND GERMAN MALES or HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


(Saturations less than +29 omitted) 


Factor A Factor B 
Ger- Ger- 
U.S. many U.S. many 


Factor A: Rational striving, ration- 
ality 
34. I work like a slave at everything] 43 47) — — 
I undertake until I am satisfied 
with the results 
8. I set difficult goals for myself 52 35| — — 
which I attempt to reach 
28. Respect is due an older man no 38 i = = 
matter what kind of a person he 
is 
35. A child should never be asked to 34 38| — 
do anything unless he is told why, 
he is asked to do it 

6. Nowadays with world conditions 
the way they are, the wise person! 
lives for today and lets tomorrow! 
take care of itself 

Factor B: “That’s life,” resignation | 

16, There are some people like great] — 5 33 
artists and musicians who can be 
forgiven for not being consider- 
ate of others, kind to the poor, 
ete. 

12. Planning only makes a person | — 
unhappy since your plans hardly, 
ever work out anyway 

23. When a man is born, the success 
he’s going to have is already in 
the cards, so he might as well 
accept it and not fight against it 

13. There is no such thing asa really) — | _ 40 
permanent friendship, Your 
friends change with circum- 
stances 


—30 


56 


(25) 


Citems: (those which shift from Factor, 
A to Factor B) Idealistic concern 
for others, for “decent” social be- 
havior 

27. Aman with money cannot really 
learn how to behave in Polite 
society if he has not had the 
Proper upbringing 

2. No sane, normal, decent person | — 38 
would ever think of hurting a 
close friend 

7. It is better to go without some. 
thing than to ask a favor 

18. There is hardly anything lower 
than a person who does not feel 

a great love, gratitude, and re- 
spect for his parents 


39 _ 


Items with unique patterns 
40 Egocentric values mentioned 38 
more often than sociocentric as 
desirable for children 
22. It would irritate me very much 
to have a watch or clock which 
was off by several minutes every 
day or so 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Factor A | Factor B 


p = 
Ger- Ger- 
| US. [many | US: many 


Items with unique Ppatterns—(Cont’d.) 

24. My political opinion is easily | — 
swayed by editorials I read F 

11. When I seca man workinginan | — | — | — | -5 
ordinary unskilled job, I often 
wonder why he doesn’t try todo | 
better in life | 33 

15. If you get bad news it is better | — | — | — | 3: 
to hide what you feel and behave! 
as if you didn’t care 

38. Aman who gives his lifetohelp-| — | — | — | — 
ing others in trouble is better 
than a man who spends his life 
trying to work out schemes so 
that there will be less trouble in 
the world 


It seems to reflect a somewhat passive T 
resigned attitude toward life with a touch 0 
cynicism, an attitude perhaps best summed p 
in a shrug of the shoulders and the Erene 
phrase “cest Ja vie.” The interesting thing 15 
that four items switch from being saturated on 
Factor A in Germany to being saturated on 
Factor B in the United States. All of them seem 
to involve a kind of formal concern for the 
“proprieties,” for the abstract code of polite- 
ness and obligation to others, As would be a 
pected from this, score on the C items is 
correlated +-.40 (p < .05) with Factor A score 
in Germany but only .06 in the United States. 
contrast, the score on the C items is cor- 
related +.28 (p < .05) with the score on Fac- 
tor B in the United States and —.13 in Ger- 
many. In other words, explicit concern dor 
“decency” goes with resignation and cy) nicism 
in the United States and with rational striving 
in Germany. The difference is nicely higb- 
lighted by the saturations for Item 40, which 
shows that frequent mention of egocentric 
virtues is negatively related to Factor an 
Germany and Positively related in the Unite 
States; or to put it more understandably, 
frequent mention of sociocentric virtues (e. 8 
loyalty, kindness, honesty) is positively as- 
Sociated with rational striving (Factor A) 3? 
ymany but negatively in the United States 
Some of the remaining items with unique 
factor loadings in the two countries also add t° 
the clear-cut total picture that emerges. FOr 
example, perhaps having an inaccurate wat , 
is irritating to Germans high in Factor A be 
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ee y keeps them from being orderly in ful- 
a ma obligations, whereas in the United 
Peter : orderliness is not a part of the 
Watch i pattern, being irritable about a 
ieai not part of the self-picture of the 
onal striver.” In short, in Germany Factor 
stevie: icp sociocentric: conscientious 
inl pee uded in a network of idealistic 
ete s relating to decent social behavior. 
TA ag: States, rational striving is part 
iets ef r ramework. On the contrary, senti- 
Mate? idealistic concern for “decency” are 
ec, a kind of : un-American” passivity, 
haps tortie and cynicism. In passing, it is per- 
hat the es that two of the C items are 
tlie other scale (one slightly modified) and 
which su wo have an F-scale flavor, a fact 
may be m that F-scale-like sentiments 
devin i 0 a deviant, rather cynical attitude 
Siren, his the United States, whereas in 
Pattern oe 7 are organized into an idealistic 
Striving. aling with order, efficiency, and 
Eod. on the German-American con- 
Boies om by Table 3 which shows the mean 
the three ion nationality group on each of 
analysis of items derived from the factor 
Š on — measures of motivation, and 
which th Inds of extracurricular activities in 
i Dees students said they were engaged. 
Factor A (Ceti score significantly higher on 
Cheers Sion striving”) and the C items 
her i or decency”) as expected, and as 
cannot h ine in Table 3 shows, the difference 
ë ee attributed to a general tendency of 
Sort, That te to acquiesce more to items of this 
More with is, since the Germans tend to agree 
hes all three sets of items included in 
Wuiesce » It was necessary to check their ac- 
ake a to all items in the questionnaire to 
items ure that the differences on these sets of 
ency a not due simply to a stronger ten- 
quiesce or Germans to go along with or ac- 
O.N in emotional sentiments of all sorts 
student such tendency appeared. The German 
aged : further list themselves as being en- 
Vidual n more outside activities of an indi- 
Not re nature—that is, in activities, that, do 
Thea group organization or participation. 
ikker Americans, on the other hand, score 
È ni on n Achievement and much higher in 
that mber of extracurricular group activities 
they list. Since the difference in n Achieve- 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN SCORES FOR VALUES, MOTIVES, AND OUTSIDE 
ACTIVITIES OF U. S. AND GERMAN MALES AGED 
16-19 PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 


PAA feaa 
Variable N= Qe Dif. | + p) 
my (OF 
87) 
Acquiescence score: (36 items)*) 
M 3.74 | 3.91 | —.17] -58 | NS 
SD 1.12 | 1.33 
Factor A: (5 items) “Rational 
striving” | 
M 15.45 |17.30 |—1.85| 2.40 |<.02 
SD 4.83 | 4.81 
Factor B: (4 items) “That's 
life” 
M 8.36 | 9.01 | —.65| 1.08 | NS 
SD 3.50 | 4.09 
C items: (4 items) “Concern 
for decency” 
M 17.92 |20.90 |—2.98] 4.13 |<.001 
SD 4.88 | 4.14 
n Achievement 
M 4,69 | 2.71 1,99} 2.93 |<.0L 
SD 4.45 | 4.0 
n Affiliation 
M 5.34 | 5.48 | —.14] -24 | NS 
SD 3.70 | 3.67 
Group activities 
M 5.18 | .97 | 4.21]12.76 |<.001 
SD 2.60 | 1.01 
Individual activities 
M 1.45 | 2.33 | —-88| 3.52 <.001 
SD 1.78 | 1.24 


4 Two items dropped, one because it was too complex to be 


understood, the other because nearly everyone in both countries 


agreed fully with it. 


ment score is of considerable importance in 
subsequent interpretation, and since it might 
have arisen from coding differences or the 
“pulling power” of the pictures used, it was 
carefully checked by comparing subcategory 
frequencies for each of the pictures used. The 
German students gave less achievement 
imagery for each of the pictures used, the 
smallest difference being for the picture of the 
student and the largest for the “father-son” 
picture, which may have been somewhat inap- 
propriate for the Germans since the cattle in 
the background rather suggested to them an 
American scene. Nevertheless, even among the 
Americans this picture evoked the least amount 
achievement imagery, and even with it 
e difference between the two groups 
So it would be hard to at- 
tribute the results to differences in the ap- 
ess of picture cues for the two groups. 
it was found that the German 


of 
omitted, th 
is still significant. 


priaten 
However, 
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ape 0 
scorers bad need the Eno E geod = 
ee becuse, being less familiar with 
the achievement motive scoring system, aa 
tended, when in any doubt at all, to use i 5 
category, whereas the American scorers a; 
been instructed to use it only as a last — i 
Consequently, the German mean score mig 
be lower than the American because more rea’ 
instances of achievement imagery had been 
classified as doubtful in Germany, which would 
also mean according to the scoring system 
that further subcategories could not be scored 
in such instances. For this reason, a random 
sample of 46 of the German protocols was re- 
scored in German in the United States by some- 
one with considerable experience in scoring 
n Achievement in English. The correlation 
between these scores and the original scores 
was .70, which is lower than desirable, prob- 
ably because of the difference in the use of 
the “task imagery” category. Still, the revised 
mean score for the German sample was ac- 
tually lower (2.30) than the one given in Table 
3, indicating that most of the instances of 
“task imagery” in the German sample should 
really have been classified as unrelated to 
achievement at all. So there seems little doubt 
that so far as this comparison is concerned, the 
German students are significantly lower in n 
Achievement score,7 
The American boys, then, think more fre- 
quently in terms of doing well, a finding that 
is also supported by the greater frequency with 
which they mention egocentric rather than 
sociocentric virtues as desirable to teach to 
children. “Egocentric” is, of Course, not meant 
in an evaluative Sense, but refers to the de- 
velopment of individual capacities (to be in- 
telligent, to appreciate music, to enjoy life, 
etc.). Unfortunately, the German coders did 
not force all virtues listed either into an ego- 


5 In the scoring system for n Achievem 
imagery” has a value (= 0) between “unrelated” (= 
—1) and “achievement-related” (= +1) imagery. 

7 Ordinarily such protocols would be scored without 
knowledge of which group they belonged to but since 
they were written in different languages, this procedure 
was not possible in the present case without translating 
one set into another language. In our view, translation 
was more objectionable methodologically than the 
procedure followed here, especially since coding for n 
Achievement by highly trained scorers is ordinarily 

done with a re-score reliability of -90-.95, which does 
not leave much room for unconscious bias to operate. 


ent (12) “task 
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i i Ameri- 
centric or sociocentric category as the P 
can coders did, but a comparison 


i two 
differences in frequency of mention of the | 


kinds of virtues in the two countries =e 
legitimate. That is, in both countries ‘en the 
virtues were mentioned more often, coe 
difference in favor of em over a= 3 52, 
virtues was significantly larger BI E, 
$ < .02) in the United States than in ee aa 
If the Americans are so De What 
achievement, what keeps them in poA e ate 
prevents unbridled individualism? J i? The 
they to fulfill their obligations to = a on 
answer apparently lies in their mUe ae not 
participation in group activities. eS a to 
brought up on sentiments of obliga kinder- 
others as the Germans are, but from many 
garten on they regularly participate in roup 
More extracurricular functions of a ave 
nature. In fact, by far the most ae srotlP 
result in Table 3 is the low number u on 
activities listed by the Germans (bout ions 
the average) as compared with the Ame ies 
(about 5, on the average). In these He dea 
the American student must learn a ey peor? 
more about getting along with ae clu 
and doing things cooperatively, if w abt on 
are to function at all. If there is any f items 
this point, there is an interesting pair yom 
correlated positively both in peony ich the 
and the United States (+.27) on derabil 
two groups of students differ consi 
They are the following: 


Mean scores 


Germany ach of othe 

3.30 2.37 x9 Thenegative opinion)” "from 
j ` often keeps m! r play 
seeing a movie ontient 

I had planned to eas 

5 itical opinion .. 

2.84 2.15 %24. My politica! a 


itor! 
easily swayed by edi 


I read. «cant 

Both groups tend to disagree with age one 
but the Germans much more than the Jy sug” 
cans (! = 3.77, p <.001). What is clear kivi 3 
gested here is the American’s greater S irecte 
to public opinion, to being guided or rely put 
by others as Riesman has so persuaslv ol oP 
it (15). The American’s obligation to ¢ nelle 
himself, to achieve, is checked and rae nich 
by the opinion of others in the groups ree n 
he participates so that individualism 
run rampant. io” but in 

The German is also “individualistic s mor? 
a somewhat different way. He subscribes 
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bg American to sentiments about rational 
Pg Ba A) and engages in more in- 
pees outside activities. Furthermore 
grees more with two other items on the 
otter which shed light on the nature 
a toward the self even though, as 
high om answers to the items do not rank 
rn ause they are uncorrelated in either 
ry. The items are as follows: 


Mean scores 


3 Germany 
wal 7 i 
8 4.88 #7. It is better to go without 
something than to ask a 
3.09 _ _ favor. 
4.92 #15. If you get bad news, it is 


better to hide what you 
feel and behave as if you 
didn’t care. 


we P cases the Germans agree much more 
5, Hh item (p <.001) than the Americans 
BIA eet on that they have more pride in 
havin, the and perhaps think of the self as 
Such ie € will power to exercise restraint in 
obligati es. How is this kind of self to fulfill its 
ing ms to society? Clearly not by “Jearn- 

= ere cooperatively in groups” as in 
obligatio; uy from a strong sense of social 
necessit n, of one’s duty to others and of the 
ish int y to put such an obligation above self- 

f erests, 

tren ee was also sought for linkages be- 
Stoups a two motives measured and the three 
activit of value items or the extracurricular 
relatin patterns, but none was found. In cor- 
Ypes p two motive scores with the three 
total of value scores (Table 3) and with the 
in Sich mber of individual or group activities 
Correlati of the two countries (16 different 
05 lev Ae) anly one correlation reached the 
been = of significance and it might well have 
etwe tained by chance. The correlation. was 
Strivi en n Affiliation and Factor A (‘ rational 
deq an >) in Germany (r = — 22). It gains ad- 
tion į Snificance only because the same correla- 
erenc, the United States was +.21 and the dif- 
signif between the two correlations 1S highly 
ia If anything, this result would 
there to mean that spontaneous concern for 
Tae Affiliation) may make it harder to 
istic tbe to an ideological code of individual- 
Afili achievement in Germany, whereas n 
Sa may be positively related to rational 

Gin in the United States because achieve- 
in values there are more connected to work- 

8 with others, Nevertheless, the overwhelm- 


ing impression of this analysis is that motive 
scores (as obtained from fantasy) and value 
scores (as obtained from questionnaires) are 
not correlated and are essentially independent 
variables. Consequently, great care should be 
taken to specify the method of measurement 
when one speaks about such things as an 
“interest in achievement,” which may refer 
either to the n Achievement score and its 
correlates or something like Factor A with its 
correlates. 

Finally, an analysis was made to see if the 
students nominated by their peers as future 
outstanding citizens differed in any systematic 
ways from those not so nominated. For the 
most part they did not. As far as item or 
factor differences on the questionnaire are 
concerned, the two groups of “leaders” did 
not differ significantly from the “nonleader” 
groups within either country or from each other 
between countries. Only one finding of possible 
future interest emerged: in both countries 
nominated “leaders” had higher average n 
Affiliation than “nonleaders” (p <.05), a fact 
which suggests that among peer groups, even 
across nationality differences, it is the spon- 
taneous interest of individuals in others 
(n Affiliation) that tends to make them “stand 
out” as potential leaders in the perception of 
the group members. Further interpretation of 
these results is not justified in view of the large 
number of insignificant findings and the pos- 
sibility that such a “nomination” procedure 
may not actually select “Jeaders” in a very 
stable or meaningful way. 


Discussion 


The findings of the present study may be 
most simply discussed in terms of the follow- 
ing table which has been organized in terms of 
the double obligation of “the individual in 
society” to fulfill some of his own needs and 
also to satisfy some of society’s needs: 


Obligation to self Obligation to society 
High n Achievement, High participation in 


United activities, 


States concern for egocentric, group ctivi 
“self-development”” greater sensitivity to 
virtues the opinions of 

others 
Germany High v Achievement Greater concern over 
obligations to an 


(concern for rational 


striving), greater paf- idealistic code of 
ticipation in indi- decency (governing 
vidualistic activities, interpersonal be- 
more emphasis On havior) 


power of self to exer- 
cise restraint 
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ly every culture develops more or 

eee | ee to these two THe 
if it exists for long, and the individual mem ea 
learns these norms and reflects them in his 
behavior and attitudes. The point to — a 
that according to this analytic ep Poll 
obligations must be at least in part fulfil ed by 
a majority of its members if the society is to 
function at all. If society should demand too 
much of its members, it should eventually 
collapse through apathy or rebellion because its 
members can no longer satisfy their needs. On 
the other hand, if society is neglected through 
exclusive concern with individual satisfaction, 
it should eventually collapse through anarchy. 
No one is interested in the welfare of others and 
society degenerates into the “war of all against 
all.” Between these two theoretical extremes, 
there should be all sorts of ways of structuring 
the two sets of obligations which produce 
working social systems of greater or lesser 
efficiency. The data of the present study sug- 
gest that the scheme is of some value in pre- 
senting the somewhat different ways in which 
morality is structured in the United States and 
Germany. In the United States a high spon- 
taneous interest in achievement is counter- 
balanced by much experience in group ac- 
tivities in which the individual learns to 
channel his achievement needs according to 
the opinions of others, In Germany a strong 
sense of self as a striving, controlling entity is 
offset by an equally Strong sense of obligation 
to a code of decency, Interestingly enough, the 
American “value formula” appears to be 
largely unconscious or informally understood, 
as compared to the German one, at any rate. 
That is, the American bo 


ys have higher n 
Achievement, which is uncorrelated with a 


conscious value placed on Striving, and they 
participate in many group activities without, 
it is fairly safe to say, having a very explicitly 
formulated moral justification for such þe- 
havior. Yet we are arguing that functionally 
group activities have just such a moral basis 
in checking excessive individualism. For the 
Germans, on the other hand, the whole matter 
appears to be much more consciously worked 
out. The moral code is more formal and 
ideological, as other students of German 
character have observed (14). Individuals are 
taught and “know” they have a great obli- 
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gation to the group and strong ga vin 
are, however, capable of making sacri Ta the 
personal feelings to meet this obligation. arai 
present study, the German value r awe 
appears most clearly in the paimen 
pressed on the questionnaire, while the ly in 
States value pattern appears most ee 
the projective material and the kind of a 

ity the students engage in, 

The present study is obviously of ae 
limited scope. It is based on small ‘alan ntly 
German and American boys of ae E 
upper middle-class status. But the Er idet 
izations drawn from it suggest a muc. What 
application to the cultures involved. that 
evidence is there from previous studies ore 
our conclusions do or do not apply aie 
generally? Has anything been added oe 
tracted to what is already known cter” 
German and American “national ehar 
In the main, our results are supported by ssible 
others have found previously, with one Prob- 
change in emphasis to be noted peins ropo- 
ably the most sensitive clinical or re z was 
logical comparison of the two eae” 
made by the social psychologist, E the 
(11), shortly after he immigrated tions 
United States from Germany. His observa con- 
agree at almost every point with our cople 
clusions. He found “probably no other ra we 
as interested in individual accomplishmen | 
as the Americans” (11, p. 277). On pen o 
hand, he calls attention to the EE 
Americans, to the ease with which they per” 
Strangers, or appear to change their st 10 
Sonality” (opinions and attitudes) to a t 
new situations. In short, he recognized 15) 
Riesman has called the other-directedness rs Í 
of many Americans which clearly appe 
the data of this study. g, he 

So far as the Germans are concerne thei 
described them as carrying more of very 
“specific individual characteristics to + hell 
Situation,” as having a greater sense 0 tha 
own identity as separate individuals lis i 
Americans do. This kind of “ind 
we have also met in the reports of our Ge e 
students with the additional note ipn 
self-concept carries with it connotation: cee 
Personal striving and self-control. ge 
the German’s sense of obligation to 50 rdet 
largely in terms of his tendency to obey ° 
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from higher authority without question. He 
Says, for instance, “In Germany it seems to be 
the natural right of the adult to rule and the 
duty of the child to obey” (11, p. 270). In this 
Tespect his opinion is supported by a large 
oe of research workers (1, 3, 4, 8, 13, 16). 
b a point of view is perhaps best summarized 
ia ig as follows: “The German is 
as for his unquestioning obedience to 
ority, his failure to exercise individual 
Sponsibility and act on the basis of inde- 
Pendent moral judgment” (13, p. 248). 
e : at this point that our study differs 
Silene: previous ones, and even here the 
Serer “ Is not so much one of fact, but of 
PRS pone There seems to be no reason to 
Fedi he evidence that Germans are more 
i eo The problem arises when attempts 
San i to explain why they are so obedient, 
eat Ww en such obedience causes great per- 
5 Paier or pain to others. Explanations 
SAA requently been given in terms of such 
S ating factors as “identification with the 
ERS meee authoritarian-submission,” “sado- 
Casta istic trends,” and the like. All such 
Shel tee suffer from doing little more than 
suns F the behavior (i.e., Germans obey be- 
itn wy hey like to submit) and from interpreting 
S% ays which, however acceptable they may 
> S outsiders (particularly if they dislike 
3 ans), do not make sense to Germans as 
Pi apr that at least consciously 
ttet em to obey. The present study does not 
> nd to get at unconscious factors behind 
Pi Ia behavior, but it does shed some light 
6 hind they behave as they do from their point 
a point up the issue as sharply as possible, 
e the average agreement with the 
wing item by our United States and 
erman boys: 


yian scores 
-Germany 
3.50 


5.12 35. A child should never be asked 


to do anything, unless he 
is told why he is asked to 


do it. 


Neman boys want explanations significantly 
Siri (p <.01) than American boys do. On the 
Shira at least, this finding would appear to 
tradict the notion that Germans are noted 

a , Unquestioning obedience,” but one must 
‘Stinguish between behavior and the attitudes 
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behind it. Suppose we assume that other in- 
vestigators are correct, that German boys do 
obey more promptly than American boys, then 
our problem is to understand why they demand 
explanations for orders. Here lies the key to 
the difference between our interpretation and 
some others. We believe they obey not because 
they in some sense like obedience and there- 
fore “obey blindly” but because they have 
some reason, preferably some idealistic reason, 
for obeying. Without the reason, without the 
ideal, obedience is meaningless. Hence, we 
believe, the German emphasis in our data on 
obligation to an idealistic code of decency. 

To make the contrasting interpretations 
even clearer, consider the following item from 
McGranahan’s study (13) of German and 
American high school students: 


Do you think a boy is justified in running away from 
home if his father is cruel and brutal? 


Three out of four of the American boys said 
they felt the boy was justified in running away, 
whereas the German boys split about 50-50. 
McGranahan is inclined to interpret this 
finding as supporting the hypothesis that 
Germans are more submissive and more used 
to obeying family authority without question 
no matter how cruel it may be. But our pre- 
vious analysis suggests that the item does not 
properly distinguish between what Germans 
do and why they do it. They may in fact be 
more submissive to cruel fathers, but not, if 
our interpretation is correct, because it is good 
per se to submit but because it is a way of 
discharging one’s duty to an ideology of 
proper behavior to others (including parents as 
a very special case). In other words, the 
German boy may understand the question 
about running away from a cruel father in 
terms of whether he is willing to endure per- 
sonal discomfort to follow the code governing 
children’s obligations to their parents, which 
is seen by him to be clearly correct in the 
abstract so that not living up to it for personal 
reasons seems like a form of selfishness. In 
fact, the overriding importance of this code of 
social obligation is frequently stressed in 
German literature by pointing out that it not 
only may cause suffering to one’s self (thus 
overriding selfishness) but to others as well. 
McGranahan and Wayne in an interpretation 
very similar to ours note that in German plays 
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“we find... various murders of beloved 
ersons consciously carried our by ae 
F clically portrayed characters” (14, p. 454). 
The characters are sympathetic because ae 
ust sacrifice even their ‘nearest and dearest 
ag interests of a “higher,” more idealistic 
“ i “The same theme appears in a popular 
goal. n fairly tale, Der treue Johannes, in 
ah father must cut off the heads of his 
a sons to fulfill an obligation to a servant 
whom he has wronged. Apparently, Germans 
learn in this way that the ultimate test of the 
: cerity of one’s commitment to a code of 
idealistic obligation is the extreme to which 
one will go in the sacrifice of personal interests 
or even the interests of particular others. It is 
in this latter sense that the German concern 
with decency to others is “ideological” rather 
than “personal,” as McGranahan and Wayne 

(14) point out. 

Outsiders may well wonder how a people so 
concerned ideologically with what we have 
called “decency” were also capable of so much 
cruelty to others under the Nazis, Many have 
struggled with this problem at deep psycho- 
dynamic levels, but a clue to its solution may 
lie in the two characteristics of the code of 
obligation just mentioned. First, it seems to 
be ideological rather than personal. It applies 
to “others” in the abstract, not to “Dar- 
ticular others,” so that it doesn’t seem so 
inconsistent to sacrifice Particular others in the 
interest of an abstract code of right conduct 
designed for the welfare of the whole group. It 
is perhaps worth noting in passing that the 


Germany between n 


may reflect the con- 
“ideological” 
sonal. It may be harder to subscri 
ideology of personal striving and 
has much spontaneous interest 
others (n Affiliation) in a Country where par- 
ticularistic interests are often thought of as 
conflicting with one’s larger obligations, 
Second, cruelty may actually appear as the 
validating sign of the strength of one’s com- 
mitment to the code, as in Der treue Johannes. 
One must show that he can “take” even doing 
horrible things to prove’ his commitment to a 
higher end. Since on this point McGranahan 


decency if one 
in particular 


8 One may even wonder, somewhat paradoxically, if 


the Germans are forced, functionally speaking, to 
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and Wayne’s study came to the same eee 
conclusion based on pre-Nazi data as vo 
does on post-Nazi data, it appears that w s 
the Nazis did was to play up a tendency a 
idealistic sacrifice of personal interests, a 
affiliative ones, always present in Germ 

racter. 7 
as the main then, our conclusions are a 
ported by other students of German net 
American character. We differ chiefly a 
ing German obedience as a response tha = 
least from the internal point of view oy : 
tated not by a liking for obedience but te 
strong belief in the importance of — on 
abstract, ideological code of right con on Dn 
society. As confirmation of this alter 
interpretation, McGranahan and Wayne in 
found that obedience is not always anaes is 
German plays: but the one time rebe | othe 
legitimate is when it is in the interest $ it 
higher good of society as a whole. In res is 
is not obedience per se which is good. ight 
seen as instrumental to an ideology of a 
social behavior that may on occasion dem 
rebellion. 


SUMMARY 


r ue 
A questionnaire covering various veit 
sentiments and a picture-story test for ee 
ing n Achievement and n Ae a ite 
administered to 87 German and 74 who 
States male students preparing for oe o 
had been carefully matched for age ey 
years) and socioeconomic background ( of the 
upper middle class). A factor analysis : that 
questionnaire results yielded two factor nda 
could be matched in the two countries factor 
third set of items that shifted from gne itch- 
to the other across countries. The T 
over” items which dealt largely with Jeet 
and obligation to others were associate many 
Factor A (“rational striving”) in rH Ger’ 
and were more strongly accepted by t =o the 
mans than by the Americans, as were @ th 
Factor A items. In the United Se att 
Switch-over items were associated with that 
B (“resigned cynicism” suggesting plc 
acceptance of statements about strong pave 
ha 


emphasize self-sacrifice so much just because tey 
such a strong sense of self. Perhaps the probe ntt 
acute for the American whose sense of Reno” Iks mor’ 
is less well-developed in the sense that he ae easily 
freely to others (Items #7, %15) and is mo 


guided by others (Items #9, #24). 
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gations to others tend to be associated in the 
United States with a kind of deviant “un- 
Americar” passive resignation. Further an- 
alysis showed that the American students were 
Senificantly higher than the Germans on n 
niprement, on participation in group ac- 
bs es, and in the extent to which they said 
ro Were guided by the opinions of others. 
ea for their part reported a greater 
ae = of individualistic outside activities 
the ne scribed more to sentiments picturing 
e go as independent of others. These results 
ce aa to mean that in the United 
e ligation to self appears as a strong 
salen = need for Achievement, and obli- 
frog o society as participation in many 
E an viti, and that in Germany obli- 
tag o the self appears as a stress on the ego 
Batior parate, unique, willing entity and obli- 
‘non ke Society as a moral imperative to 
ee! obligation to the “impersonal other” as 
ee Pet code above particularistic, “selfish j 
Dret Fey An attempt Is made to inter- 
ue erman “authoritarianism” in terms of 
AS such an abstract code rather than in 
Sisal „of the more usual, somewhat un- 
aytical and ethnocentric assumption that 
étmans “like” to dominate and submit more 
an other people. 
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FORMANCE AS A 
ES IN PROBLEM-SOLVING PERF 
i DPE UNCTION OF ATTITUDE DIFFERENCES! 


GLORIA L. CAREY? 


University of Nebraska 


ROBLEM solving is one of several areas 
of intellectual functioning in which sex 
differences in performance have been 
noted (1, 3, 5, 6). Usually these differences 
have been reported as incidental to the major 
findings, and very few studies have been de- 
signed specifically to test sex differences in 
reasoning or problem-solving ability. Sweeney 
(7), however, did perform a series of experi- 
merits in which he controlled variables he 
thought might be responsible for the previ- 
ously noted masculine superiority in problem 
solving. Equating men and women on aptitude 
(mathematical and verbal), visualization, 
mechanical, comprehension or mathematical 
background did eliminate sex differences in 
performance on certain types of problems, but 
a striking number of highly significant sex 
differences remained. Sweeney concluded that 
these remaining differences occurred on prob- 
lems that required restructuring or involved a 
general reasoning factor. 

The present investigation began with the 
idea that some of the sex differences in prob- 
lem solving could be accounted for by differ- 
ences in nonintellectual factors, The question 
that needed to be asked is: How well do women 
like to solve problems? If problem solving is an 
activity preferred by men and disliked by 
women, there exists a good possibility that sex 
differences in performance are actually a re- 
flection of sex differences in attitude. 

Such observations as the relative lack of 


1 Condensed from a dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, Stanford University, 1955, The writer is 
indebted to Drs. D. W. Taylor, P. R, Farnsworth, R. 
R. Sears, and Olga McNemar for their help and advice, 
She also wishes to thank Drs. Yvonne W. Brackbill, 
D. L. LaBerge, and R. J. Rhine for their assistance in 
conducting experimental sessions. The investigation was 
carried out under Project NR 150-149 supported by 
Contract N6onr 25125 between Stanford University and 
the Office of Naval Research. Permission is granted for 
reproduction, translation, publication. use, and dis- 
posal of this article in whole or in part by the United 
States Government. 

2 Now at Swarthmore College. 

3 By “attitude” the writer is referring simply to liking 
or not liking to solve problems, or to the valence which 
problem solving has for the individual. This does not 


women in the scientific professions, paper ie 
expressions of inadequacy and dislike in Pal 
lem-solving experiments, and the ca ” 
stereotype of man as the “reasoning oy rob- 
point toward a negative attitude towar g 
lem solving and the reasoning po abe 
make the following hypothesis a niet 
differences in problem-solving perform a 
which are not the result of differences 1n me 
intelligence, special aptitudes, or horna 
are attributable to differences in att 
toward problem solving. ; e 
In Drier to test this Damas studies a 
designed to answer the following SP 
uestions: s 
5 1. Can a scale be constructed that measur® 
attitude toward problem solving? 
2. Is there a sex difference on such a SC 
3. Is problem-solving attitude relate 
problem-solving performance? olving 
4. Is an attempt to change poblem ce in 
attitude experimentally followed by a cha 
performance? han 
5. Do women respond more favorably tp 
men to an attempt to improve their atti a 
If women have an initially more eee 
attitude than do men, there should be de © 
opportunity for improving the eee 
women than of men, and hence one their 
expect a greater relative improvement 1m 
erformance. ee 
: Affirmative answers to the first hes 
questions would give support to the gwers 
hypothesis, but it was felt that such jair an 
to the fourth and fifth questions KON a 
even more convincing evidence. In ad ra 
scale throws little light on the Jae 
whether performance depends on DENU ree 
whether the reverse is also true—that at main 
depends on performance. Therefore, the tot 
experiment was designed to answer Que nipt 
4 and 5, which concern a deliberate mipude) 
lation of the independent variable (attittt it 
and measurement of its effect on the depe” 
variable (performance). 


ale? 
to 


ep 
f petwe 
mean that it is possible to distinguish clearly jem 


p i . ro! 
attitude and other nonintellectual factors AY 
solving success, such as motivation and inter 
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ATTITUDE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 


METHOD 


iaa aale The Likert scaling method was ap- 
REA EA stenas which, in the opinion of several 
project. at ie ee ing on a problem-solving research 
solving. (Tea. be related to attitude toward problem 
me Geese iT would rather have someone tell 
work it os ion toa difficult problem than to have to 
liberately to or myself.”) There was no attempt de- 
iference i construct items which would show a sex 
of the res n response. On the basis of an item analysis 
Mentary Ran of 32 men and 100 women in an ele- 
items cae ychology course at Stanford University, 36 
and low ~ selected that differentiated between high 
Were then ae at the .05 level or better. The 36 items 
orm into is a on the basis of similarity of content and 
referred to ae groups of 18 items each, which were 
is first san gee A and B of the attitude scale. For 
forms adits e, the intercorrelation between the two 
tetcorrelation he at the same time was .94. The in- 
men was .§3. r a second sample of 59 women and 50 
sig ede modification In order to study the hypothe- 
Experiment a attitude on performance, the following 
Performance Me designed so as to measure attitude and 
made to fe potn before and after an attempt was 
jects (Ss) pee attitude. Sixteen groups of six sub- 
one hour Ee met together for a total of three hours, 
Was ¢ compos Mes of three successive days. Each group 
à total of 48 of three men and three women—making 
an eleme: men and 48 women. All Ss were members 
versity aa psychology class at Stanford Uni- 
uring the m he majority of them were sophomores. 
attitude scal A hour Ss were given one form of the 
with 40 mi e and also a series of ten problems to solve, 
of the Pas seg working time allowed for completion 
Significant lems. The problems were ones for which a 
beriment a difference had appeared in an earlier ex- 
n variab] ) even though the sexes had been matched 
erences, Ti thought to be related to performance 
Btoup dise, he second hour consisted of an informal 
Problem ee of some of the factors involved in 
Govan E success, with the implicit aim of 
tween attire an appreciation of the relationship be- 
Solving s itude toward problem solving and problem- 
tetas and (b) encouraging each S to explore 
Solvin, gnize his or her own attitude toward problem 
the atina ing the third hour, the alternate form of 
e scale and a second, comparable set of ten 
ms Were administered. Since the two sets © 
Presentan not exactly equal in difficulty, the order 
Wasa ref ation was reversed for half the Ss. At no time 
Ment, oe made to the real purpose of the experi- 
duced T was the subject of sex differences ever intro- 
irq ioe far as the Ss were concerned, the first and 
Ie Dro 1 S of the experiment were used to standardize 
bo T Was ems and scales, and the second (discussion) 
Cm-solyj used to get their suggestions for future pro?” 
$ eia research, 
Wo fem oe four experimenters (Es), two male and 
SIX Sg ee ry each of whom worked with four groups of 
Probleme, . They administered the attitude scales an 
b Served pd led the group discussions. They a 
pote = ane demonstration discussions by the writer 
8 allow, Ing discussions of their own. The use of four 
Yould ed more generality to the conclusions than 
€ Possible with one Æ. Two Es of each sex also 
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provided an opportunity to test whether a significant 
interaction occurs between sex of E and sex of S. 

If a relatively greater improvement in performance 
were obtained for women than for men, the possibility 
would exist that women benefited more from the prac- 
tice involved in working the first set of problems than 
did men. As a group, women may have had less ex- 
perience with the types of problems used and hence 
may show a greater practice effect. For this reason, 
control groups of 28 women and 20 men were used, the 
procedure being the same as that for the experimental 
Ss, with the exception that the discussion period was 
eliminated for the control groups. In each control 
group, the order of administration of the problems and 
attitude scales was reversed for half the sample, as it 
was for the experimental Ss. 


RESULTS 


The results obtained from the attitude scale 
and from the attitude modification experiment 
are summarized with respect to each of the 
five questions raised earlier. 

1. Can a scale be constructed that measures 
altitude toward problem solving? A reliable 
measuring instrument was constructed. Some 
internal evidence of validity was provided by 
the fact that the items that referred directly to 
interest in or frequency of problem-solving ac- 
tivity were among the most highly differenti- 
ating items in the item analysis. Additional 
evidence of validity was provided by the fact 
that attitude scores and performance scores 
were positively related (see Question 3), which 
indicates that the people who say they like to 
solve problems or are interested in related ac- 
tivities also solve the most problems. It would 
be desirable to know the frequency with which 
Ss with high attitude scores actually seek or 
indulge in problem-solving behavior, but even 
without such a behavioral criterion of validity 
the contents of the scale and measures of 
validity cited above provide some evidence 
that the scale js actually measuring attitude 

roblem solving. 
i > ‘is a sex difference on such a scale? 
Men received significantly higher scores on the 
attitude scale than did women. In Table 1 “i a 
summary of the data for the two samples 


used. 
3. Is problem-so 


lem-solving perform 


loing altitude related to prob- 
ance? Correlations were 
between the attitude scale scores 
e pere scores for men and mA 
separately in both the prediscussion an the 
ostdiscussion testing sessions. The eight a 
relations, seven of which were in the predicte 
direction, are given in Table 2. The fact that 


O 
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TABLE 1 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
N | Mean | SD | t p 
Sample | | | 
| | 
First Sample | | 
Form 2 PS TA | 
Men 32 | 63.12 | ee 
Women {100 | 57.61 | 8.71 | 
Fong i 32 | 58.19 | 9.68 
Sa f | 2.74 | .01* 
Women (100 | 53.17 | 8.70 | | 
Second Sample | | 
Form A EEN, SEIS . 
0 | 55.88 | 7.56 
an | : | | 1.86 | .04* 
Women | 59 | 52.68 | 9.86 | 
Form B "N | | 
60.08 | 7.10 | 
ea = | 2.39 | .01* 
Women | 59 | 56.42 | 8.48 | 


* An asterisk in this and the following tables indicates that 
a one-tailed test of significance was made, since the direction of 
the difference was predicted. 


TABLE 2 


RRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE AND PERFORMANCE 
ee Scores: EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


Attitude A andjAttitude B and 


Problems I Problems II 
Session and Sex | V 


$ p f p 


Prediscussion 


Men 24 | .57 | .001*| .24 | .13* 
Women 24| .29 | .08* |—.08 — 
Postdiscussion 
Men 24 | .60 | .001* | -32 | .07* 
Women 24 | .20 .18* | .29 -08* 


only two were highly significant may have been 


due in part to the small V for each subgroup. 

4. Is an atlempt to change problem-solving 
altitude experimentally followed by a change in 
performance? Performance data for the pre- and 
postdiscussion testing sessions are given in 
Table 3. A significant improvement in the per- 
formance of women indicates that the question 
may be answered in the affirmative for the 
female Ss, 


5. Do women respond more favorably than men 
to an allempt to improve their altitudes? In order 
to answer this question, a two-way analysis of 
variance design was used to analyze the differ- 
ence scores, with classification according to Æ 
and sex of S.A Table 4 is a summary of the 

4 Asa check on the consistency 


or lack of improvement for the w 
by the four Es, Bartlett’s tesi 


of the improvement 
omen in the groups led 
t for homogeneity of 
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TABLE 3 ; 
si ETWEEN 

DIFFERENCES IN PROBLEM-SOLVING SCORES OT oon 
First AND Seconp SESSIONS: EXPERIMENTAL OES. 


| First | Second P 
Sex | gl Session Eai Dml t | 
| [Mean SD |Mean| so) | | — 
12.045.533] 20 | -48 — 
M 48 |5.1312.04|5.33|1.99|.20 | - 8) 
Women 48 (3.78 1.81]463,1.73 “85 |2.30}.02° 
TABLE 4 


et ING 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROBLEM ae 
DIFFERENCE Scores: EXPERIMENTAL GROU! 


| 
| Var. F p 
Source | Sum of af | Est. = 
T “15 gol .05* 
Sex difference 10.24 I J0 A .03 
Exper. difference | 40:43) 3 at 179) — 
Interaction | ae elt A 
il 


: P res 
analysis of variance results. Difference p 
were calculated by subtracting each 9 pad 
lem-solving score for the prediscussion S Since 
from that for the postdiscussion session egn 
the relative improvement of female Ss dif- 
difference score of women minus eer for 
ference score of men) was 1.25 and once te 
one female E and one male Æ, respect? an 
and —.08 and .22 for the other female & no 
male Æ, respectively, there was obvi atl 
significant interaction between sex 0 ding t° 
sex of S. Hence, the classification accor 
sex of E was not used. nt 
The sex difference in amount of sa eel e 
in performance was significant, eee at- 
sponding more favorably than men ee de 
tempt to improve problem-solving Aneren 
additional finding was that the sex di ding t° 
in amount of improvement varied accor usid. 
E, a fact that indicates the need rorality- 
several Hs to yield results of some genet ontrol 
The change in performance of the cone” 
Sroups was not significant for either ate y): 
77 and .28 for men and women, rep K 
This finding indicates that the one not 
practice represented by the first session í 
result in a significant improvement in 
formance, of t 
As shown in Table 5, the improvement 


= z of the 
variance was applied to the variance estimates o), th? 
four Es’ groups. Since chi square = 4.49 (p a `n nA 
assumption of homogeneity of variance wa qifier # 
jected. That is to say, the groups did no 
variability. 


he 
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i TABLE 5 
IFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN DIFFERENCE SCORES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Mean Diference 


Sex T Did. 

Esperi] contrat | | | 
7 ale P 
Men 20 | .55|—.35 | 73) — 
eee .85 | —.14 | .99 |2.11).02* 
ifference between | | 1.34 |2.06/.02* 


men and women | | | | 
7 = [j | 


rabid as compared with the control 

: ps was significantly larger for women than 

mee Tiis finding further confirms the con- 

ot eet reached earlier on the basis of the 

aa s in Table 4: women showed signifi- 

Pr aae improvement as a result of the 
ion than did men. 

A comparison was also made of the pre- and 
Postdiscussion attitude scores. Contrary to ex- 
tla women did not show a relatively 
Foy ae change in attitude scores than did men, 
Rows the scores improve significantly for 

sex following the discussion. Male and 
pe Ss in the control groups also showed no 
i nae improvement 1n attitude scores and 
i ict of the change for experimental 
ersus control Ss revealed no significant 
differences, 


DISCUSSION 


th s = answers to the five questions support 
iff lypothesis that previously reported sex 
en on in problem-solving preformance are 
oO hates in part to sex differences In atti- 
öt s toward problem solving. An explanation 
nae his difference in attitude probably lies in 
5 mo ig which still adheres to some extent 
ani e view that “Woman is the unreasoning 
p mal and pokes the fire from on top.” It is 
ap thesized that men tend to be more favor- 
th y disposed toward problem solving because 

ey have been encouraged in this attitude and 
ane acknowledgment of an unfavorable 
culi ude is a denial of one aspect of the mas- 
in nd role. Some support for this view 1S shown 
Oy he relationships found between attitude 
tent problem solving and mathematical and 
Wor al , aptitude (2). The correlations for 
Omen’s aptitude and attitude scores were 
'ghly significant for both aptitude measures, 


5 . 7: 
Quoted by William James, in a discussion of why 


W 
men are relatively poor at reasoning (4, P- 368). 
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but there was no relationship between men’s 
aptitude and attitude scores—a finding which 
indicates that men tend not to admit to a dis- 
like for problem solving even when they are 
lacking in intellectual aptitude. 

Although a sex difference in improvement of 
problem-solving performance was the major 
prediction, it was also predicted that there 
would be a sex difference in improvement of 
attitude scores. The lack of any improvement 
in attitude scores warrants further consider- 
ation. 

One explanation for this finding is that the 
scale was not sensitive enough to reflect the 
changes in attitude that occurred, since a 
number of the items referred to interests and 
activities with respect to which Ss would have 
had no opportunity to alter their behavior be- 
fore the second testing session (e.g., “I enjoy 
being the score keeper when playing bridge or 
canasta”). Another explanation for the lack of 
improvement in attitude scores is based on the 
occurrence of catharsis during the discussion. 
In this permissive situation Ss were encouraged 
to explore their attitudes toward problem 
solving—whether positive or negative—with 
the result that they felt quite free to express 
negative attitudes. The cathartic effect of 
discussion may have been such as to result ina 
freer, more realistic expression of attitude. 

A final possibility, of course, is that the discus- 
sion did not modify attitude and that other 
factors accounted for the improvement in 
women’s performance. Practice in solving the 
first set of problems might result in such an 
ement if women were more affected by 
an were men, but this factor was 
he use of female Ss who had a 
similar exposure to the problems without the 
intervening discussion. The fact that the con- 
trol Ss did not improve in performance suggests 

f solving the first set of prob- 


that the effect o set 
lems was to counterbalance the positive effects 
of practice by reinforcement of the existing 


negative attitudes. An examination of the dis- 
cussion procedure indicates that motivations 
such as sex rivalry, increased level of aspira- 
tion, or a desire to please the discussion leader 
do not appear to account for the improvement 
in women’s performance. At no time did Ss 
in the discussion groups comment on sex differ- 
ences in problem-solving performance, and the 
Es were under instructions not to refer to such 
differences or to the real purpose of the discus- 


improv 
the practice th 
controlled by t 
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i In fact, Ss did not know that they would 
o en more problems to solve after the discus- 
e a although the remark was pope’ 

ly made at the end of the discussion that i 
a Traa a chance to work on more problems, 
bey thought they would do a hekter job of 
solving them. No scores or answers were given 

t during the experiment so that change in 

eal of aspiration is also not a very likely ae 
sibility. By the use of both male and ae 
Es, interaction between sex of E and Sex 0 
could be determined, but the results indicated 
that such interaction did not occur. Since Es 
made no attempt to exhort Ss to improve their 
attitudes or performance, it is unlikely that 
female Ss improved in performance because 
they were motivated to please Æ, although this 
possibility cannot be ruled out entirely. 

Consideration of possible alternative ex- 
planations for the significantly greater im- 
provement in women’s performance leaves 
change in attitude as a tenable one even though 
the attitude scale itself was probably not 
sensitive enough to reflect a change. 

A final comment may be made on the fact 
that there were marked differences among Es 
in the relative improvement of female Ss. The 
E difference was not due to an interaction be- 
tween sex of E and sex of S, and the discussion 
leaders were of approximately the same age 
and level of academic attainment. Since the 
discussion procedure was also fairly well 
standardized from one group leader to another, 
it would appear that the differences were re- 
lated to personality characteristics of the Es. 


SUMMARY 

The study was designed to test the hypothe- 

sis that sex differences in problem-solving per- 
formance which are not the result of differences 
in general intelligence, special aptitudes, or in- 
formation, are attributable to differences in 
attitude toward problem solving. First, a 
scale designed to measure attitude toward 
problem solving was constructed. Then the 
attitude scale and a series of ten problems were 
administered to experimental groups consisting 
of three men and three women each. The 
group members then participated in a discus- 
sion, with the disguised intent of promoting a 
more favorable attitude toward problem solv- 
ing. In a postdiscussion session, Ss were ad- 
ministered an alternate form of the attitude 
scale and a second set of problems, comparable 
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to those used in the prediscussion emery = 
control group that as not participate i 
iscussion was also used. melas : 
‘ The data were analyzed according to mi 
bearing on five questions related to he a ek 
hypothesis. 1. Can a scale be construc e 4, 
measures attitude toward problem wen T 
Is there a sex difference on such a gues i 
problem-solving attitude related to pro ri 
solving performance? 4. Is an pc OS 
change problem-solving attitude expe ane 
tally followed by a change in paeo ian 
5. Do women respond more favorab 4 des? 
men to an attempt to improve their atti nee 
The attitude scale gave some interna’ Sas 
dence of validity, and men were found A en 
significantly higher scores on the sca ae 
Women. Also, attitude scores were omar 
have some positive relationship to perfor ee 
Scores. After the group discussion, ae abe 
induce a more favorable attitude towar sci 
lem solving, women showed te 
Provement in performance, while men ad e 
no change. An examination of some P eater 
ways of accounting for the relatively i per- 
improvement of women’s postdiscussior hae 
formance indicated that gs ape vith 
attitude is at least a tenable one. In oe ca 
the findings support the hypothesis ae 
differences in problem solving as a ee ol 
sex differences in attitude. An ezplanan i a 
such attitudinal differences in terms of i 
differences for men and women is offered. 
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ESEARCH on mental development during 
the last twenty years has indicated 
‘arti that a child’s IQ score does not neces- 
Seve, emag constant with age (2, 3, 4, 10). 
in ral reports (9, 10, 12) suggest that changes 
P conditions can depress or 
aa Q level and it is sometimes implied that 
Sears g OERS may be explained by recourse to 
aie nality variables. The purpose of this 
ts is to demonstrate that changes in IQ 
nent regi are correlated with certain 
Proje a lty predispositions as inferred from 
ee clive test data. The personality variables 
€r study include (a) need for achievement, 
nat competitive strivings, (c) curiosity about 
ure, and (d) passivity. 
n ornate on an IQ test is assumed to be 
oe ae of at least two major variables; the 
fo fae of skills and abilities the person brings 
“ton test situation and his motivation to per- 
of en well on the test (2, 6). Since the TQ scores 
a eae children change markedly during the 
tho years, it seems plausible to assume that 
se children who show marked increases in 
SE a very strong motivation to acquire or 
elop the various intellectual skills tapped 
a IQ test and to perform well in a testing 
ent lon. It is suggested that need for achieve- 
a A, competitive strivings, and curiosity 
DST nature motivate the acquisition and im- 
Son of cognitive abilities and by so doing 
‘tate increases in tested IQ. 
he social environment often awards praise 
ene en for intellectual accomplish- 
ihe and school age children with a high need 
achievement might seek to gratify this need 
bier intellectual activity. Thus it was pre- 
is that children showing marked increases 
i would produce more achievement 
agery on the TAT than those with minimal 
Sains in 10. 
€condly, the school environment empha- 
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sizes competitive intellectual activity, and 
children with strong competitive needs would 
be highly motivated to acquire the intellectual 
skills which result in successful competition 
with one’s classmates. Thus it was predicted 
that children showing IQ gains would show 
more competitive strivings than children dis- 
playing minimal gains in IQ. In choosing an 
index of competitive strivings, besides the re- 
lated measure of TAT achievement fantasy, it 
was decided to use aggressive content on the 
Rorschach. The bases for this choice rested on 
the assumptions that (a) incidence of aggres- 
sive imagery reflected degree of aggressive 
motivation and (b) competition was a socially 
accepted form of aggressive behavior. For in 
competition, as in aggression, the child desires 
to defeat another individual and assert his 
superiority over him. The population of chil- 
dren in this study is predominantly middle 
class and apt to place strong inhibitions on 
direct, overt expression of aggression. There- 
fore, there would be a tendency for the indi- 
vidual with high aggressive motivation to seek 
socially accepted channels for aggressive ex- 
pression such as competitive activity with 
peers. Thus it was predicted that children 
showing IQ gain would report more Rorschach 
aggressive content than those with minimal 
gain because of their greater competitive pre- 
disposition. 


A third motive that might facilitate a child’s 


acquisition of knowledge and skills in dealing 
with the environment could be curiosity about 
nature. Interest in birth, death, sexual anat- 
omy, and other processes of nature Is a fre- 
quent phenomenon in young children. It is sug- 
gested that the more intense this curiosity the 
greater the motivation to acquire the habits 
which would gratify this motive. Since reading, 


questioning, and manipulating the environ- 
ment are effective behavioral methods of 
gratifying one’s curiosity, it might be expected 
that the highly curious child would be more 
likely to develop these skills and therefore apt 
to gain in IQ score. The TAT measure used to 


evaluate curiosity was presence of themes of 
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interest in nature and its phenomena. For the 
Rorschach, it was hypothesized seer 
with the body might reflect, in part, heig tene 
i st in natural processes, and it was sug- 
aie that anatomy content might be more 
ae for children who showed marked IQ 
gains than for those with minimal Ee in 
IQ. It is recognized that many clinica py- 
chologists regard anatomy content in adults as 
indicative of psychopathology. This study is 
concerned with the correlates of IQ gain rather 
than psychopathology, and it is not implied 
that children who show increases in IQ are 
completely free of conflict. Secondly, it was felt 
that the determinants of anatomy content for 
children might be different from those which 
produce this content in adults. n 
A final prediction dealt with the predisposi- 
tion to behavioral passivity. The children who 
show IQ gains have been characterized as 
having high need achievement, competitive 
strivings, and curiosity about the environment. 
This constellation of motives implies that when 
these children are confronted with a problem, 
they would have a tendency to attack and 
attempt to solve the problem rather than with- 
draw from the situation or seek help. On this 
basis, it was predicted that children who 
showed IQ gains would be less likely than those 
with minimal IQ increases to characterize their 
TAT heroes as passive in attitude or behavior, 
The Fels Research Institute is uniquely 
equipped to test these ideas about IQ change 
since it has continuous longitudi 
on the development of 
children. These data inc 


nal information 


» More likely 


to display self-initiated behavior and less pas- 


sive than those who showed decreases in IQ. 
The TAT and Rorschach Protocols were not 
utilized in making these Personality ratings, and 
the results from this study served as a major 
stimulus for the present investigation. 


METHOD 


A sample of 140 Fels subjects (Ss), 70 of each sex, 
were chosen for study because a fairly complete record 
of test information was available on them. From ages 
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r 
214 to 6, the Stanford-Binet intelligence ee 
1937 revision) was administered to most a their 
yearly, on their birthdays and six months a a alter 
birthdays. From ages 6 to 12, most Ss TRECINS nually 
nately Form L or Form M of the 1937 revision cepa ad 
on or near each S’s birthday. All of the tests w an IQ 
ministered by one of the authors (VLN). the ET 
of the Fels population is near 120, with standar 
ion varying from 14 to 20 1Q points. st 
: In order to obtain groups of Ss who showed ear 
change in IQ score from ages 6 to 10, erea 
longitudinal plot of each S’s IQ was prepared by alin 
ing the mean of three consecutive test Sania other 
each age. This procedure is explained in detai eliminate 
reports (1, 10, 11). This technique tends to 5 a more 
erratic variations in IQ and hopefully furnishes oothed 
valid measure of IQ changes. Then each S f 10 at age 
IQ at age 6 was subtracted from his smoothed ne if S 
10, and this distribution of differences, posi "divided 
gained in IQ and negative if S lost in IQ, was ojective 
into quartiles. This report deals with the pr oups 
test information on those Ss in the two inc most 
those who increased and those who a 10 as- 
in IQ score, These will be called Group A, t vective ys 
cenders, and Group B, the IQ descenders, Se i mean 
There was no significant difference between E meal 
IQ of the two extreme quartiles at age six, th tively: 
being 119 and 116 for Groups A and D eT aie A 
The average amount of increase in IQ for Jing de- 
was larger (plus 17 points) than the conmesriciy iat 
crease for the members of Group D (minus i more 
and while 46 per cent of Group D lost five % points 
points, every child in Group A gained 10 or mor! of the 
during the years 6 through 10. The mean ph ages 
entire sample of 140 tends to increase slightly fr jth the 
6 to 10, probably as a result of practice effects Jecrease 
same test. Since every S in Group D showed a E Group 
in IQ, it might be inferred that the members ith the 
D did not benefit from practice and familiarity i Group 
test, and it is probably more accurate to vig ket 
D Ss in this light rather than as Ss who showet 
decreases in IQ score, ig were the 
The projective tests used in the analysis w factors 
Rorschach and selected TAT pictures. Two i. were 
governed the choice of the TAT cards we over # 
analyzed. Because the protocols were gatheres ability 
period of years, there was not complete compri Sec 
for all Ss for the number of cards Sen ee the 
ondly, the specific hypotheses of the study aes GF, $ 
cards chosen for analysis and Cards 1, 3 BM, alysis 
6 BM, 12 F, 14, and 17 BM were selected for inister® 
he age at which the TAT protocols were admin} nd 8 
ranged from 8-9 to 14-6 with median at 11-6 ages ol 
per cent of the protocols obtained between teni ad- 
11 and 12. The age at which the Rorschachs w fan a 
ministered ranged from 6-5 to 13-6 with ae tes 
10-5 and 63 per cent of the sample having had "4 PAT 
between ages 10 and 11. Since the Rorschach an ras 
were administered by different examiners there “Thus 
comparability with respect to inquiry or BrOvingE a re 
the analysis of both the Rorschach and TAT ii he 
stricted to the S's Spontaneous verbalization uë 
stimulus before any questions or inquiry were a he 
by the examiner, The protocols were scored 
following fantasy categories, 
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"2 i 
Peha aged on the TAT. Achievement 
defnition of bao was scored according to the 
tig 2 ee cClelland et al. (8); and themes involv- 
elema seria to competition with a standard of 
Dean scored achievement imagery. 
content on ae t Zagressiom, The definition of aggressive 
Ot Gieatinres E included (a) people, animals, 
eg., fighting o gaged in physical or verbal aggression, 
poani ee t auarrelingi (b) explosive objects or ex- 
and (9 oe: oinor, bombs exploding, fireworks, 
instruments or animal parts normally regarded as 
guns, knive $ aggression, e.g., spears, rifles, clubs, 
a. Tah S, horns, and claws. 
curiosity ce curiosity about nalure. For the TAT, 
one is intere efined in terms of themes in which some- 
nature. aa in the processes or phenomena of 
anatomy or a on the Rorschach was restricted to 
boney eek X-ray responses of internal organs or 
i Suen stomach, backbone, ribs. 
thematic gies Because of the limited amount of 
hemes of pens in the spontaneous performance, 
central figure ae were limited to stories in which the 
ARa was described as sleepy, tired, or resting. 
© senior pe A categories were independently scored by 
of the P's 10 hor and an assistant without knowledge 
of the limite scores.? Reliability was very high because 
sponse and a — of content scored for each re- 
ol T fe bjectivity of the definitions. Percentage 
cent and f or the three TAT categories was 95 per 
or the two Rorschach categories 99 per cent. 


RESULTS 


Sq mee there was a total of 70 Ss in the 
orschach os quartiles, not all of the Ss had 
Study, Table TAT data for the age range under 
Sex and di e 1 shows the distribution of Ss, by 
and Ror On of IQ change, for the TAT 
approxima ach analyses. Because there are 
Bitls in Ftd twice as many boys as there are 
Made sep roup A, all comparisons were first 
ombine ieee, by sex and results were only 
oys and if the direction of the result for both 
Predj girls in the same IQ group was in the 
1 Icted direction. 
eves achievement. All achievement 
L. ee one, occurred to Cards 1 and 17 
Concer: e typical achievement story to Card 1 
violin ned a boy who wanted to master the 
the ¢ and/ or become a famous violinist, while 
Vile achievement theme to 17 BM in- 
rope cli competitive activity with regard to 
S in imbing. Table 2 shows the percentage o 
gery sar group reporting achievement 1M- 
Picty plots to Cards 1, 17 BM, and to both 
res. 

re both Cards 1 and 17 BM, more male and 
ale Ss in Group A report achievement 


2 
ater writers wish to thank Mary Schnurer for her 
ance in assessing the reliability of the scoring- 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF Ss BY SEX AND DIRECTION OF IQ 
CHANGE USED IN THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
TAT AND RORSCHACH 


TAT Rorschach 
Group 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Group A 22 if 22 10 
Group D 10 20 9 18 
Both groups 32 31 31 28 
TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF Ss REPORTING ACHIEVEMENT 
Intacery To Carps 1 anv 17 BM 


Group A Group D 
TAT Card | Boys Boys 
Boys Girls and |Boys Girls} and 
| Girls Girls 
Card 1 36.4150.0| 40.6 |27.3|15.0| 19.4 
Card 17 BM 36,430.01 34.4 | 0.0)15.0| 9.7 
cad i and 17 |22.7)10.0, 18.8 | 0.0] 0.0) 0.0 

BM | | 


imagery than the boys or girls of Group D. For 
Card 1, the difference between Group A and 
Group D girls is reliable at the .03 level; the 
difference for boys is in the predicted direction 
but not significant. For Card 17 BM, the differ- 
ence between Group A and Group D boys is 
significant (P = .03) and in the predicted di- 
rection for girls. All P values are for one tail 
and were evaluated using the exact method 
suggested by Fisher (5). When the sexes were 
pooled, comparisons between Groups A and D 
were significant not only for Cards 1 and 17 BM 
separately but also for the number of Ss telling 
achievement imagery to both Cards 1 and 17 
BM (P < .10, .03, and .01 respectively). Thus, 
the Ss who showed increases in IQ were more 
prone to structure Cards 1 and 17 BM in 
terms of achievement oriented behavior than 
the Ss in Group D. 
2. Aggressive content on Rorschach. There 
was no significant difference between Groups 
A and D or between boys and girls with respect 
to the mean number of responses per protocol, 
and the mean for the entire sample was 27 
responses. There was no difference between 
Group A and Group D girls with respect to 
percentage of each group reporting one or more 
aggressive responses per protocol (30.0 per cent 
sus 33.0 per cent for Group D). 


for Group A ver 
However, the difference between Group A and 
D boys approached significance with 59.1 per 
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cent of the former and 22.2 per cent of the latter 
reporting one or more aggressive images 
(P = .07). Thus, the prediction of a correla- 
tion between IQ increase and aggressive 
imagery held only for the boys. Because of the 
tentativeness of this result and the more 
speculative nature of the hypothesis relating 
competitive striving and aggressive content, an 
attempt was made to validate this finding by 
analyzing a later Rorschach protocol for the 
boys in Groups A and D. Not all of the boys 
had Rorschachs administered to them at a 
later age, and only 15 Ss in Group A and five 
in Group D were available for analysis. The 
median ages at the time of administration 
were 13-8 and 15-0 for Groups A and D re- 
spectively, and there was no significant differ- 
ence in the lengths of the protocols of the two 
groups. The results were in the same direction 
for 86.7 per cent of Group A, and 20.0 per cent 
of Group D reported one or more aggressive 
images, and this difference is highly significant 
(P = .01). 

3. Intellectual curiosity. The only TAT card 
eliciting curiosity plots was Card 14, and the 
typical theme described a person gazing at or 
interested in the stars or the heavens, Table 3 


shows the percentage of each group telling such 
themes to Card 14, 


4. Anatomy and X-ray responses on the 
TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE oF Ss REPORTING THEMES oF Cortosrry 
TO Carn 14 
Sex Group A Group D 
Boys 40.9 18.2 
Girls 30.0 5.0 
Boys and girls 37.5 9.7 
TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF Ss REPORTING THEMES or P 
= TO Carp 3 BM ioe 
Sex Group A Group D 
Boys 9.1 27.3 
Girls , 10.0 45.0 
Boys and girls 9.4 38.7 
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Rorschach. There was no difference between 
Group A and Group D girls reporting one o 
more anatomy responses (30.0 per cent sa 
38.9 per cent for Groups A and D in pe 
For the boys, 31.8 per cent of Group A and E 
per cent of Group D reported anitowy. a 
X-ray imagery, a difference that approac a 
significance (P = .06). This finding was A 
validated on the same sample of 20 boys th 5 
was used to check the differences in agp i 
content. The results were in the same e, 
with 60.0 per cent of Group A and 20.0 per E 
of Group D reporting anatomy con 
P = .15), 
i 5. Family, Card 3 BM accounted for a 
of the passivity themes and the groups W a 
compared with respect to the indie a 
Stories to Card 3 BM in which the ene 
figure was sleepy, tired, or resting. Ta uch 
shows the percentage of each group telling 5 
themes. Both the boys and girls in Cork 
showed more passivity themes than the e 
and girls in Group A. Although only the i 
ence for the girls was significant (P = ie 
when the sexes were pooled the difference 
highly reliable P< 03). ish 
Cards3 GF, 5, 65M pd? F didnot ge 
data relevant to the hypotheses under 
and these results are not summarized. 


Discussion iffer” 
In the main, the hypotheses about the ce 
ences between Groups A and D have more 
verified. Boy and girl ascenders produced pout 
TAT achievement imagery and curiosity aai 
nature than Group D children and ton 
ascenders displayed more aggressive conten pe 
the Rorschach than the boys in Group D. the 
higher incidence of aggressive imagery SA re 
boys who gained in IQ was interpreted lon: 
flecting Stronger competitive motiva 
Finally, the Ss in Group D were presume 
ave a more passive orientation an u0 
were more likely to perceive the wo? The 
figure on Card 3 BM as sleeping or tired. ent 
relation between Rorschach anatomy cO” 
and IQ gain was the most tentative finding y 
he results are interpreted as indice jive 
that high Motivation to achieve, competi ti 
strivings, and curiosity about nature may an 
vate the acquisition of intellectual sk ills ase 
knowledge which, in turn, facilitates wan 
in tested IQ. If one accepts the gen tive 
assumed notion that boys are more comp 
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= emnt oriented than girls, the fact 
a o were twice as many boys in Group A 
ee were girls supports the present inter- 
eee E recent study using the Edwards 
re reference Schedule found that high 
as oys obtained higher need achievement 
aa than high school girls (7). 
Foe results are not interpreted as indi- 
ea a hat strong achievement, competitive, 
aa T motives are the only variables 
this “a in producing gains in IQ. The Ss in 
there is y ate all average or above in IQ and 
With low a adequate sampling of children 
Tih ee n Q levels. One would not expect Ss 
denly i Qs or language handicaps to sud- 
nt cen an interest in reading despite 
he aie gee needs or intellectual curiosity. 
oh gel spends increased time reading 
Reais of a heightened interest in natural 
readin ou have already learned the basic 
ifa s ills so that this behavior is not a 
Simil s unlikely choice for him. 
‘al se y, needs for achievement and success- 
at im a should only motivate attempts 
docks os of intellectual abilities in a 
Superior « ieu where praise, recognition, and 
Bias are awarded for such accom- 
children i That is, achievement-oriented 
tivity w rom homes in which intellectual ac- 
ikely to as praised would probably be more 
ment master intellectual skills than achieve- 
sich hse children from homes in which 
fe a aehment was not rewarded. In a 
kiti environment where athletic ability, 
<< sn tne or success with the opposite 
child highly valued, one might expect the 
gratif 7 Shone these behavioral channels to 
z y his achievement and competitive needs. 
cee in the Fels population are pre- 
bita fiitiy middle class and tend to place im- 
itge nce on intellectual accomplishment. A 
colle Majority of the parents have attended 
See me and since enrollment in the Fels pro- 
only is voluntary it might be inferred that 
tne who valued knowledge and 
come Ific pursuits would be predisposed to be- 
chile of the research population. Thus, the 
w ik under study tend to come from homes 
San intellectual ability. 
tent of the educational attainment of the 
o ts of the Ss in Groups A and D revealed 
With o icant difference between the groups 
whi respect to the percentage of families 1n 
ich both parents attended college (57.1 per 
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cent for Group A versus 42.9 per cent for 
Group D; P > .30). Although there is a slight 
difference favoring the educational level of 
Group A families, the difference was not 
dramatic. There may be important differences 
between Groups A and D with respect to the 
differential encouragement of intellectual 
achievement, but measurement of these differ- 
ences would probably require variables more 
refined than educational level of the parents. 
However, even though parental emphasis on 
intellectual activity may increase the child’s 
desire to improve his cognitive skills, the 
child’s predisposition to adopt or rebel against 
parental values should selectively influence his 
motivation to strive for intellectual accom- 
plishment. Thus, the type of relation between 
parent and child may be an important factor in 
this process. 

Finally, there is the possibility that genetic 
and/or constitutional variables may play a 
role in facilitating marked IQ changes. There 
is considerable data indicating that genetic 
factors influence general IQ level but less evi- 
dence relevant to the role of these variables in 
producing childhood increases in IQ score. For 
most of the children in our population, IQs 
tend to level off during the ages 6-10 and most 
of the marked changes in level occur during the 
preschool years. However, the exact relation- 
ship between genetic variables and IQ change 
has yet to be determined. The phenomenon of 
IQ increase during the school years is ad- 
mittedly complex and it is not implied that the 
child’s motives are the major factor. However, 
it is suggested that personality needs may in- 
fluence this process. Perhaps the most accurate 
generalization is that for middle-class children 
with average or above IQ levels, strong achieve- 
ment, competitive, and curiosity needs may 


facilitate IQ gains by motivating the child to 


master intellectual skills. 

A final implication of these findings is that 
they add indirect evidence for the usefulness 
of the Rorschach and TAT as research instru- 
ments. Validation of a predicted relationship 
between TAT achievement imagery and IQ 
gain increases one’s confidence in the hypothe- 
sis that TAT plots can serve as an index of 
achievement-oriented tendencies. The results 
of the Rorschach analysis suggest that aggres- 
sive content may be an index of an individual’s 
ive predispositions put not necessarily a 


aggress r 
asure: of his tendency to express direct, 


measur 
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physical aggression. Although Sontag, Baker, 
and Nelson (11), using behavioral observa- 
tions, rated the boys in Group A as more 
competitive than those in Group D, thera was 
no difference between these groups with re- 
spect to intensity or incidence of direct verbal 
or physical aggression or destruction „of 
property. We have assumed that competition 
is a socially approved form of aggressive be- 
havior and the higher incidence of aggressive 
content for Group A boys was presumed to be a 
result of their more intense competitive striv- 
ings. Some clinicians who use projective tests 
are too prone to focus on predictive statements 
about direct, physical aggression when con- 
fronted with a protocol containing aggressive 
content. One is apt to overlook the fact that 
the individual may have alternative behavioral 
channels for expression of aggressive motives. 


SUMMARY 


For a group of 140 boys and girls in the Fels 
Research population on whom continuous 
Binet IQ data were available, a distribution of 
IQ change was obtained by subtracting each 
S’s smoothed IQ at age 6 from his smoothed IQ 
at age 10. This distribution of differences was 
divided into quartiles, and the Rorschach and 
TAT protocols of the upper, (maximum jin- 
crease in IQ) and lower (maximum decrease in 
IQ) quartiles were analyzed and compared. The 
results showed that in comparing the Ss who 
showed IQ increases with those showing IQ 
decreases, the former had, on the TAT, signifi- 
cantly more (a) achievement imagery on Cards 
land 17 BM and (b) themes of curiosity about 
nature on Card 14, and significantly fewer 
themes of passivity on Card 3 BM. For the 
boys only, more of the Ss who increased in IQ 
had anatomy responses and aggressive im- 
agery on the Rorschach. The results were 
interpreted as indicating that high need 
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achievement, competitive striving, ane oue 
osity about nature are correlated with gains = 
IQ score because they may facilitate the on 
quisition of skills that are measured by 
intelligence test. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SMOKING? 
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HO smokes? Who doesn’t smoke? 

Who smokes too much? Who can 

i stop smoking? Reviewing the sparse 
densi dhe on smoking and personality, we 
thesi neither descriptive data answering 
iewes e a nor good theory from which the 
ades E it be deduced. Therefore, we have 
= igen at delineating a psychol- 
Pe aes data come from The Study of 
Study = clopment, once known as the Grant 
where (6), 0 study has been described else- 
oh i ur subjects were a panel of 252 
their a E umni who were selected during 
diem en years for lack of visible 
which ate During their sophomore years, 
studied 9 between 1938 and 1942, they were 
logical by a great range of medical, physio- 
Koa „poychologicah, anthropological, and 
ing E techniques. We have been follow- 
fetetin men since by annual questionnaire, 
abite n and visits. Questions about smoking 
naires d ere routinely asked in the question- 
hate peg the fifteen or so years the men 
Permitt T followed. This very full material 
Sg the study staff to make comparisons 
variab| smoking habits and hundreds of 
social n Only the findings relevant to psycho- 

heory are reported here.? 


Wuo Dorsn’t SMOKE? 
Rr, number of our subjects did not 
soph e. When the men were first studied, as 

ea iones; 108 of them (some 45 per cent) 
hay, Hot begun to smoke at all. Sixty-one never 
e. That is about 24 per cent of the group- 
bacco Industry 


as part of the 
Health 


ip: 
Naai study was supported by the To 
research. Committee. Tt was conducted as ] 
ery; program of Harvard’s University 
Vice. 
Serta of the other findings of the study stafi, 
Variab| y those in relation to medical and physical 
tween Sa are reported in Heath, C. Differences be- 
appear mokers and Non-Smokers, in press. A few items 
‘ar in both papers, as they seem relevant. 
ee giving data for each of the findings re- 
Ment; » has been deposited with the American Docu- 
aa Institute. Order Document No. 5464, re- 
in Ung $1.25 for 35 mm. Tnicrofilm or $1.25 for 6 by 8 
- Photocopies. 


In any one year, more than 40 per cent of the 
men will be “off” smoking, though for some 
this is very temporary. 

Our theory begins with Bales’ very general 
propositions about the origins of any com- 
pulsive habit. Bales (2) began by studying 
compulsive drinkers. He found that “analysis 
shows the craving to be a result of at least two 
types of underlying elements: (1) some need 
or complex of needs. . . and (2) an orientating 
structure of habitual thought patterns and 
associated emotional justifications.” Orienta- 
tion has to come first; if the experience is 
found gratifying, it may be put into the serv- 
ice of needs. As Bales (3) says, “it is during 
the formation of the compulsive habit that the 
influence of the society and its culture come to 
a critical focus in the individual person and 
work their effect.” In particular, it is society 
that determines whether the new habit seems 
to be “a means of relieving. - - inner tensions, 
or whether such a thought arouses à strong 
counteranxiety.” 

Convergent theories of anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists, reviewed and 
empirically confirmed elsewhere (10, 13, 14,15), 
all suggest that the use of tobacco to resolve 
major personal needs might “arouse a strong 
counteranxiety” in upwardly mobile members 
of America’s lower middle class. It seems likely 
that this group differs in their attitude toward 
smoking from people who stand both above 
and below them in the social hierarchy. Their 
attitude to smoking would, presumably, be 
corollary of a basic value system that these 
people hold in contrast to most of contem- 
porary society. 

The source of this 
by Weber (23) as th 


value system is described 
e Protestant Ethic. It isa 
work morality, emphasizing the Devil’s stake 
in idleness and self-indulgence. It is an ethic 
that abhors as Sin the wasting of one’s sub- 
stance in unprofitable trivia, since such waste, 
in the original protestant dogmas, was evi- 
dence that a man had not been vouchsafed 
Grace. This ethic was, as Mills (18) remarks, & 
morality of producers, who abhorred consum- 
ers. It is typical that, after one especially long 
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Calvinistic debate, tobacco was settled upon as 
a good thing because the growing of it produced 
profit. 

This theology of “provident purposes” was 
soon secularized in the form of “worldly 
asceticism,” as Weber illustrates from the 
diaries of Benjamin Franklin. Indeed, the 
process of lay morality descending from reli- 
gious dogma is still going on, even among the 
Harvard group we are studying, as Allport (1) 
has shown in his study of religion in the post- 
war college student. It is thus that the tradi- 
tional middle-class values were generated. 

These values are now being replaced in our 
society, according to sociologists. They have 
become the property, though perhaps not 
exclusively, of the “Old Middle Class.” They 
belong to Riesman’s (20) “Tnner-Directed” 
group, so soon to be replaced by the Outer- 
Directed; to Mills’ (18) “cheerful robots,” 
so soon to become equally cheerful mass con- 
sumers. Yet it is these values that have 
generated what Mead ( 16) calls “the American 
core culture” 
describes as the dominant value Profile in 


American culture and expects to find focussed 
in the middle 


class new generation 
the “achievement mores” whose 


Ambitious 
s 3 shows, “The 
Future, Doing-oriented family must produce 


sons reared in the ‘achievement mores,’ 
taught to look forward to by-passing or sur- 
passing their fathers’ Occupational roles... . 
It is the hopes of the mother that these sons 
must realize in order to feel successful. They... 
will have introjected her Precepts. It is these 
boys who will, after college, be expected to 
leave the family and ‘make their own way.’ ”? 
Children reared in this tradition are still (15) 
weaned and trained early, encouraged to be 
ambitious, hard-working, and clean-minded. 
“I know that Andy has a clean mind,” wrote 
one father of a nonsmoker, “he does not smoke, 
he does not loiter on the street with gangs, he 
has been brought up to look for the fine things 
in life and only by hard work and perseverance 
can they be achieved and enjoyed,” 


Study (14) 
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In the study, we have found (13) that a 
simple empirical tool for bringing out mii 
vs. upper class contrasts is to compare Hervar 
men who prepared for college in public high 
schools with Harvard men who prepared for 
college in private preparatory schools. Thr 
high-school graduate who goes to Hare ar 
has usually received a heavy dose of “wor 
morality” during his rearing. As an ae 
study (14) suggested, “His role in the family 
often is that of standard-bearer, the son who 
is to win status or ethnic mobility.” m 
prep-school boy who goes to Harvard is Ho 
likely to have been bred on a code of acceptab! 
behavior. Tradition sets bounds on him in 
terms of “what is done,” not in terms © 
“worldly asceticism” as a means of kee 
ahead.” If a concentration of nonsmoker? 
exists in our data, then we may well pre 
that it will focus among our public-scho 
graduates. jon 

This is the case. In a steady progressio 
with status, 20 per cent of the gradi 
very exclusive private schools do not ave 
30 per cent of the graduates of less anal 
Private schools, and 40 per cent of the gra is 
ates from public schools, This pattern - 
significant at the .01 level. Part of the opan 
tion of this fact may be that the prep-sche® 
boys learned to smoke in their dormitor 
(rules notwithstanding) while the high-sche 
graduate did not experience dormitory 
with its peer-orientation until coming 
college. Some facts fit this notion. In settee 
about three-quarters of the private-scho 
graduates who smoke say that they learne ep 
smoke in prep school or at the time of a 
school; about three-quarters of the pub to 
school graduate smokers say they learned w 
smoke in college. As one progresses, m 
private boarding to private day to public 3 
Schools, there is a Significant (.01) eau 
the proportion of boys who already pot. 
at the time they were taken into our were 
However, there is a status difference operat” ĝ 
together with this dormitory factor. If we ot 

carding constant, there remains a signifie e 
(.02) difference between the more exclu 
and the less exclusive schools. Such a patres 
may well have been generated in the fami 1 
who elect to and are able to send their al 
to these schools, rather than in the cP? of 
themselves, Besides, the tacit other hal 


; : 0 
the dormitory argument is that high sch? 
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taal orient their pupils toward smoking. 
his cannot be said. Hollingshead (8) tells 
a that in “Elmtown” high school, “practically 
a boys (91 per cent) smoke, irrespective of 
A or (social) class.’ Our public-school 
apne: a are therefore somehow special. 
ed be supposed that their rearing for 
mer ity, in terms of the old ethic described 
farier, may have created a considerable 
Strong counteranxiety” to undermine the 
"te ga from their peer culture toward 
rning to smoke. 


In Elmtown, 
Pe agen thie mores deny high-school students the 
Se enjoy the pleasures derived from tobacco, 
which ef end alcohol. However, the mystery with 
thin i ults surround these areas of behavior lends 
ia = special value which seems to act as a stimulus 
suposed young people who desire to experience the 
nace thrill] of pleasures their elders deny them. The 
Glandacite, of silence which is an essential part of the 
cane ine violation of the mores has already taught 
He id a Ta g is to avoid restrictions imposed by 
aed and aboo if they are discreet about how, where, 
of ea circumstances it is done. Acquisition 
alcohol rie of the means of transgressing against 
k e and gambling taboos without being 
planets nd the thrill of violating these taboos take 
or the most part in the clique. 


eterna any peer-oriented youngster is 
Baad Ka smoke, whatever his social status, as 
t i a kind of defiant claim on adult status. 
Stu Rd be supposed that the more earnest 
More nts in high school take adult prohibitions 
well seriously and, perhaps, do not always fit 
co! with the clique.” Theirs may be a more 
mpliant claim on adulthood. Perhaps among 
€ earnest nonsmoking nine per cent of 
ral seniors, there was one who applied 
me arvard. More went to other colleges and 
te mobile into white collar technical and 
Professional occupations. It is not to be 
ia Pposed that attendance at any one university 
fats Potent cause. Census data (5) show a 
ionwide increase of nonsmokers when 
Professional and technical people are com- 
a with other occupational groups. Non- 
Moking in America is a social class phenom- 
enon, 
a is in England, too. A Hulton survey (7) 
gested that nonsmoking was slightly com- 
Moner among men of the English middle class 
While heavy smoking was commoner among 
Dglish working-class men. An excellent 
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market survey? in England not only confirms 
this difference in rate of smoking but also 
documents in many ways the fact that non- 
smoking is widely perceived as a mark of 
“middle-class respectability.” 
Our data certainly suggest that smoking is 
popularly defined as faintly disreputable or, 
at least, one of the small vices. Nonsmokers 
are significantly often (.01) nondrinkers; 
indeed, it seems that, as Straus and Bacon (22) 
report from Yale, drinking precedes smoking 
as the student takes up adult foibles. Our 
nonsmokers are also significantly often (.01) 
people who do not drink coffee. 
We may expect some orientation toward 
nonsmoking to have been taught these men 
by their religions. The kind of piety that Weber 
describes should spill over into self-denial, 
even in the absence of a specific theological 
proscription. Proscription of smoking some- 
times does occur. Among Protestant denomina- 
tions, it is usually those of less social standing 
(19)—e.g., Fundamentalists—who condemn 
smoking, while those of more fashionable status 
—e.g., Episcopalians—do not. The lower- 
middle-class focus of nonsmoking may be thus 
overdetermined. At any rate, we may find over- 
lap among smoking habits, social status, and 
piety. 
Earlier in the course of the study, Heath 
had set up ratings of the devoutness of the 
participants and also of their families. These 
ratings were based on considerable information 
about theological beliefs, church attendance 
and activities, personal use of prayer, etc. 
(No attention was paid to vices, great or small, 
and hence smoking in itself did not enter this 
rating.) The boys who did not smoke when 
they entered the study had more devout 
arents (.05). They were also more likely 
(.01) to attend church while at Harvard, 
despite the absence of any chapel requirement. 
Lifelong nonsmoking js associated even more 
strongly (.02) with devoutness of parents. It 
would seem that the individual lastingly 
introjects his smoking morality! Indeed, the 
nonsmokers are often rated higher on devout- 
ness than their parents. 

This introjected piety seems to be more an 
individual matter than we expected. In the 
F. Cigarette Smoking Motivation Study. 


hed monograph prepared by Re- 
d, to whom we are grateful for 


3 Davis, 
This is an unpublis| 
search Services Limite 


access to it. 
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study data, nonsmoking is the modal pai 
for the members of no one religious denomin j 
tion. Nor did the interaction between piety 
and status work quite as expected. TE iie 
that, as expected, most Protestant families 
with low incomes were rated high on devant 
ness and produced sons who were aema, 
Presumably, we see here the introjection n 
pietistic standards, at least in the form o 
“worldly asceticism,” in the absence of theo- 
logical proscription. . 

The nonsmokers may represent survivals 
not only of the protestant ethic and middle- 
class morality but also of the related phenome- 
non Riesman (20) calls “Inner Direction.” For 
example, in answering the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, more sophomore nonsmokers 
(.03) said they preferred “nights at home” to 
“nights away from home,” and smokers said 
the opposite. Also, nonsmokers preferred 
(.02) “belonging to few societies,” smokers 
“belonging to many societies.” These trends 
were especially marked among nonsmokers 
from public schools, whose earnest individual- 
ism is thus reaffirmed, but Private-school 
nonsmokers showed some of the same trend. 

A curious sidelight may be interpreted 
variously: more sophomore smokers (.01) say 
they would prefer “preparing the advertising 
for the machine,” in the appropriate Strong 
item, while nonsmokers Prefer not to. It is 
also true (.05) that more smokers responded 
“Like” to the occupation of Advertiser, non- 
smokers responding “Dislike.” Perhaps the 
nonsmoker is so Inner Directed that he does 
not have his “radar” tuned to the latest fad 
in mass consumption. He is, perhaps, not yet 
part of the consumer ethic that is said (18) to 
be appearing now among the middle class, 

A related finding, based on Strong-like 
items in a recent questionnaire, is that smokers 
respond “Like” to the occupation Sales 
Manager (.01) but “Dislike” to the occupation 
Scientific Research Worker (.01). This attitude 
is reflected in career choices: the nonsmokers 
contribute more physical scientists (01). 

These facts overlap the status differences 
already observed; few private-school boys go 
into science but many go into business, 
Whether the ethos of the physical scientist 
overdetermines his nonsmoking over and above 
the effect of his middle-class origins and 
upward mobility is not clear from our data. 
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Certainly the two—mobility and ae 
when combined pull powerfully: of the eRe 
public-school boys from low-income ore f 
who became scientists, ten never smoke 
and one tried it but stopped. PR 

In summary, the nonsmoker seems to i 
been oriented by the mores of a parma 
American subculture. He is often of me 
middle-class origin and himself upwardly n A 
bile. He shows the “worldly asceticism G 
has stemmed from the old Protestant ogre 
Often he is pious, perhaps more so aa A 
parents. It seems likely that he has reacted A 
smoking as being one of the “small vices S 
which the flesh is heir. He is, at any rate, als 
Inner-Directed person, introjecting the ans 
of his youth, perhaps a serious sort, andagi 
an introvert. He does not go along ma 
suggestions for a consumer morality Q “tic 
by the mass media. He approves ae S 
rather than business values and may what 
himself be a scientist or engineer. send 
causes underlie this web of correlations es a 
clear, but existing theory about the canis, 
the Old Middle Class or about the America? 
core culture seems relevant. The ae 
this man has introjected furnish S ed 
“strong counteranxiety” to prevent his shar 8 
the orientation toward smoking that ore 
be common to all the rest of American soci 
both below and above him. 


Wuo Smoxrs Heavity? k 
Whether a man smokes or no seems on 
explained by his social orientation. Whe ex 
he becomes a heavy smoker seems best aks 
plained by his personal needs, Bales (2) ree 
of the effectiveness, once a man has “the 
oriented toward adopting a habit, of pring 
degree to which the culture operates to | net 
about acute needs for adjustment, oF ye o 
tensions, in its members. There are ig i 
these: culturally-produced anxiety, guilt, aF 
flict, suppressed aggression, and sexual 
sions of various sorts may be taken 
examples.” y 
There is no doubt that our very few ea 
heavy smokers, who meet the eriteton sg 
Heavy Smoking now customary in m 
research—“two packs a day for n u 
years”—have more than their share of arita 
needs for adjustment.” Most have had mi 
Problems, some quite dramatic. All are £ 
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fou trae acts, some to physical violence, 
as ey the form of volunteering for danger- 
Be evant are hard-driving, tough 
ieee Sia None are usual for our group. 
tive i sen ee it, “they are men who 
bee rdrive!” Their stories are told by 
Tha r r 
Mri h A ay eag A ans 
sense hypothesis. O da y: D siir a 
With cant à ur data warns us to view It 
hn ion. W e have not been able to corre- 
tenisinese of in smoking with changes in the 
ike eae a man’s life situation, in spite of 
this De a hunch” of staff members that 
rome i ionship held. Perhaps anxious smok- 
‘ie om so that our yearly question- 
somelh n 6 coarse a measure of it. Perhaps 
i gue ma be learned from the answers to 
i about the symptoms of stress that 
Half a abled felt when under pressure. 
it these ne smokers said they “smoked more” 
though oo The interesting fact, 
Se ree be a 70 per cent of the heavy smok- 
said this T 30 per cent of the light smokers 
reducer l : smoking, then, a suitable tension 
Reais ny aer it has „become a firmly 
tea habit? One thinks of learning 
Reaver go a must be “high in the habit 
fo ha f efore it has the “availability” 
little ien ension. Or one may think that this 
Bales’ % is a rather pretty confirmation of 
ei that only after thorough 
satisfy A can a compulsive habit be used to 
nxious needs. 
cc ee correlation between heavy 
blot ton an personality is found in our ink- 
study, material. In the early days of the 
itches y Wells (24, 25) used an abbreviated 
respons ch procedure, allowing one minute for 
F ee to each of the standard blots, which 
Stores the Timed Rorschach. The resulting 
ok ks not identical with Rorschach 
ta ut seem to be interpretable by similar 
inated The Rorschach variable we concen- 
the i is the Experience Balance, defined as 
respon io of the number of human movement 
ide “9 to the weighted sum of the various 
this +. of color responses. If both members of 
Seale a are equal to or less than 2:2, one 
one of a “coartated” Rorschach, by which 
Means an emotionally narrow, drily fac- 


4 
A ay C. Differences between Smokers and Non- 
okers, in press. 
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tual, excessively controlled performance. If 
either member of the ratio exceeds 2, one sort 
or another of emotional expression has taken 
place, and the label “coartated” no longer 
applies. z 

Heavy smokers produce more (.05) coartated 
records. (Our definition of Heavy Smoking is 
now loosened to include men with lifetime 
averages of a pack a day, so as to include a 
workable number of cases.) What is more, 
coartated people tend (.01) to increase the 
amount of their smoking strikingly as the 
years go by. This is not a universal trend; 
many of our men reach a smoking pleateau 
early or vacillate between nonsmoking and 
moderate smoking. The coartated person is 
common among that plurality of our people 
whose smoking curve “snowballs,” showing a 
positive acceleration. The appearance of these 
curves suggests to the eye that they be inter- 
preted as showing accelerating habituation. 
Interestingly, such curves often appear among 
people who started smoking late. (They are 
not just “catching up,” however; they soon 
surpass the smoking rates of men who started 
earlier.) 

This association between accelerati 
ing rates and coartation is strong enough to 
override the other trends so far reported. A 
coartated man tends to become a heavy smoker 
no matter what his social background or 
how pious his family—or himself. His orienta- 
tion may show in his being a nonsmoker in 
college if he came from a nonsmoking type of 
background. Soon after college, he typically 
begins to smoke, and the habit accelerates. One 
is reminded of Bales’ (2) comment that, “there 
js reason to believe that if the inner tensions 
are sufficiently acute, certain individuals will 
become compulsively habituated in spite of 
opposed social attitudes.” 

Are our coartated people tha 
There is no very detailed Rorschach theory 
(9, 21) from which one might interpret their 
tests. They do seem to indicate a certain lack 
of emotional resources—or unwillingness to 
use them. Understandably, these men were 
rated by the psychiatrists (26) as inarticulate, 
and bland. They were not necessat- 
have inner tensions. They were, 
to get to know. Many 
by the psychiatrist; 
Isive fiddlers, desk- 


ng smok- 


t badly off? 


pragmatic, 
ily thought to 
at any rate, quite hard 
were rated “Just-So” 
that is, they were compu 
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arrangers, people who allayed their tensions 
through fussy activities, of which smoking 
could understandably become one. This very 
striking finding about coartation remains hard 
to explain. Nor have we found the means to 
cross-validate it. Since the college Rorschach 
pattern predicts lifetime smoking, another 
long-term study would be needed for ideal 
cross-validation. 

Not all heavy smokers are coartated, of 
course. Among the noncoartated subjects, 
there is a tendency for the associations between 
amount of smoking and some of the psycho- 
social variables previously discussed to be 
particularly “clean.” It is as though coartation 
washes out the array of emotional variations 
between persons as well as, perhaps, the 
variability of the smoking rate, Among these 
noncoartated subjects, it does appear that 
the psychosocial variables have more to do 
with the difference between nonsmoking and 
moderate smoking (as discussed above) than 
with heavy smoking. 

In the noncoartated group, moderate smok- 
ing and heavy smoking are respectively 


rating is appropriate to the rather uncon- 
eing among 
ot true that 


In summary, then, we may hypothesize that 
starting to smoke is largely brought about by 
one’s social environment but that reactions to 
smoking, once it has started, seem to depend in 
good part on the personal needs that the newly- 
established habit is able to gratify. Some people 
seize on the habit compulsively. These people 
may often be emotionally constricted types for 
whom there is great gain in a simple “flight 
into behavior” or they may be restless, active 
men, for whom smoking is just one more 

impulsive activity. It would also seem that 
anxious people can seize on smoking as a 
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tension reducer if they have already, for other 
reasons, been oriented toward it. In short, the 
habit, once well available, increases in strength 
if it serves well the person’s emotional economy. 


WHo Can Srop SMOKING? 


As every habitual smoker knows to his 
sorrow, ability to quit or cut down decreases 
as smoking increases. If we divide our lighter 
from our heavier smokers at an adult lifetime 
average of half a pack a day, the contingency 
relation between “lighter” and “heavier” VS 
“can stop” and “can’t stop,” as howe 
recent responses to questionnaires, gives & ? 
less than .001. Even more striking is the marc 
(.01) of the mean numbers of cigarettes store 
per day during adult life. For men who ca 
stop smoking this figure (computed only or 
their smoking years) is 9, for men who aomi 
try to stop it is 18, and for those who Gase: 
stop it is 20. The sheer amount of tob acen a 
far consumed is by far the largest gmo 
between the group of men who can stop 4 
the group who, at least so far, cannot. i 

The variables that were related to becoming 
a heavy smoker seem also to bear some ace 
to ability to stop. Thus, coartated casos 
Were frequent among people who became hea 
smokers but it is also true that, with E 
smoking held constant, the presence © in- 
coartated Rorschach seems related to H 
ability to cut down or stop. Some of sily 
scientists have smoked ; they could me 
stop. (They were not heavy smokers, | is 
course.) Perhaps the scientists show that Í o 
easier to quit when one’s compeers do ™ 
smoke: none of our five writers can T 
Among our heavier smokers, the psy' ae 
labels of Sociable, Strong Basic Personali 7 
and Practical characterize mostly people al 
can stop; Weak Basic Personality, ABO 
Lack of Purpose and Values, Introspect! 
Ideational, and Inhibited characterize MOS Sy 
People who cannot. These are all small tre? of 
however, and mostly occur in small number ib 
cases. Yet these relationships seem with 
mention because of their congruence W k- 
general theory. The variables related to amia 
ing compulsively are mostly “need” variab 
as the Bales theory would require. king 
._ Â signal fact is this: ability to stop smo" 
is directly Proportional to the number cif 
months our subjects were fed from t 


a 
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“al breast! The means march (.05) as 
rt light smokers who can stop were 
Sto at 8.0 months; heavy smokers who can 
i Tg weaned at 6.8 months; smokers, 
en heavy, who don’t try to stop were 
i 5.0 months; smokers, mostly heavy, 
tt | i but cannot were weaned at 4.7 
paste G had previously explored for a 
es relationship between smoking and 
i mn or amount smoked and weaning, but 
ona until we explored ability to stop 
tins that the relationship to breastfeeding 
M e so cleancut. 
og will wish to explain such a finding 
sa ertainly we would not argue that 
ere a is the cause of smoking. The argu- 
bth ust: proceed through some tertium quid, 
AN would agree with Linton (12), who 
a that such a crude datum as date of 
M oot o any other data “focussed primarily 
diire a technical operations, without a 
ines ingly detailed study of the maternal 
ares „Which „accompanied these per- 
Pie c is naive. The events of infant 
mbie are part of a broader pattern and 
isk en of it. “We must remember that 
birth, a ES operate on the child from 
te nd continue to operate on him for a 
ier ee of time ....” The congruence of 
values pia, childhood rearing, and adult 
aoe s shown by McClelland (15) for two 
fur pey American subcultures. So, in 
those a, late weaning was associated with 
abilit Papen] traits that are also related to 
DEA stop smoking. We do not have to 
T that infantile frustration and adult 
effect e smoking are unmediated cause and 
ct. 
ire it is a commonplace that people who 
All ae seek other oral gratifications. 
eg small vices” we have correlated with 
toba ing are oral vices: alcohol, coffee, and 
šu cco are taken in through the mouth. So is 
x ae which Heath shows to be related to 
(4) Sy More directly to the point: Brozek 
as experimentally documented the notion 
at men who give up smoking gain weight. 
: se eal reasons suggest that smoking 
ity. F be correlated to psychoanalytic oral- 
-” Our empirical data suggests that 1t 1S. 
ag with the ability to stop smoking con- 
n a smaller percentage of bottle babies. 
humbsucking was more commonly reported 
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(close to .05) for men who continued to smoke. 
Tf one does not think of a psychoanalytic ex- 
planation, then a drive-reduction theory like 
that of Levy (11) seems to fit the data. Nor 
would these ideas be inconsistent with the 
Bales model: what they suggest is that these 
“deeper” needs have little or no effect on 
whether one smokes but great effect on how 
tenacious the habit, once adopted, may 
become. 

In summary, the ability to stop smoking is 
grossly related to the amount of tobacco one 
has consumed. Good mental health, such that 
one has control over one’s habits in general, 
seems to be relevant. So, apparently, is oral 
gratification received as an infant. This 
“orality” factor may be mediated in many 
ways, but its meaningfulness should not be 


overlooked. 
Tue RELIABILITY OF THE FINDINGS 


To check the reliability of some of these 
findings, we drew five per cent random sam- 
ples of the class of 1958 and the class of 1961 
from the files of the University Health Services. 
(Ns were 55 and 58.) Every freshman fills in a 
medical questionnaire that contains an item 
about smoking as well as several items relevant 
to the variables related to smoking in the 
Study of Adult Development. Clearly, only 
the criterion of smoking in college (or near the 
start of college) was available. However, inso- 
far as these checks bore out our findings, they 
showed them to be reproducible over a period 
(1939 to 1957) of almost twenty years. 

Both samples showed an excess (.01) of 
school nonsmokers. In the first sample, 
the only one for which income data was avail- 
able, it was noted again that income was not 
as good a predictor of smoking behavior as was 
type of preparatory school. 

The relationship between seriousness of pur- 
pose and nonsmoking may be adumbrated by 
one datum. Within the public-school group, 
there is in both samples an excess of non- 
smokers among those boys who characterize as 
Definite their pre-college choice of career. 
Similarly, in the sample for which income data 
is available, there is a strong tendency for the 
boys who are both Protestant and poor not to 
smoke. These would seem to be likely to be the 
lads for whom Harvard meant hard work and 
mobility. Or, viewed another way, these would 


public- 
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seem likely to include ao aiam members of 
talist denominations. 
Eoo freshmen samples, those boys who 
nce their intention of going into en- 
praes ience tend not to smoke. 
a e a d these fresh- 
The examing physician rate thes : 
“Personality Integration.” For both 
ee tage of smokers marches 
samples, the percentag i ble 
yards as the ratings become less favorable. 
= i les, the percentages of 
For the combined samples, ii pe g A 
smokers are: for men rated “A,” 0 per cent; 
for men rated “B,” 23 per cent; for as rated 
“C,” 37 per cent; and for men rated D; 50 
per cent. There were few A’s and few D’s. The 
contingency table made by combining A and 
B ratings in one column and combining Le and 
D ratings in the other and setting these ratings 
against smoking and nonsmoking gives a chi 
square of 3.6, so p is not quite as low as 05. 

A similar rating by the examining physician 
was a prediction of College Adjustment. The 
percentages again march (though most clearly 
for the combined samples) as follows: among 
those rated “A,” there were 13 per cent 
smokers; among the “Bs,” 23 per cent; and 
among both “Cs” and “Ds,” there were 50 per 
cent. Combining A and B and C and D, one 
gets a contingency table from which chi 
square is 8.0 and is less than .01. Both these 
findings from the physicians? ratings would 
seem to parallel the study findings that smok- 
ing went with psychiatric ratings suggesting 
poorer mental health. 

The study finding that smoking and drinking 
are correlated was amply confirmed for the 
class of ’58 but not so strongly shown in ’61, 
In both samples, the tendency for drinking to 
precede smoking was noted. 

On the whole, then, where we could cross- 
check the study findings, they seemed to hold 
up well. In this connection, it may be worth 
pointing out that a few of the patterns reported 
from the Harvard data have been found else- 
where. An unpublished survey of Yale seniors 

shows the public-private differences in smoking 
habits still pronounced at the end of the 
college career. The priority of drinking to 
smoking is noticeable. (This was, of course, 
first noted at Yale by Straus and Bacon.) The 
introjection of family standards shows very 
clearly as a source of smoking mores. We have 
already cited notable corroboration from 
market research done in England, where the 
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association of nonsmoking with sis ee 
middle-class identity was amply ene = 
well as the definition of smoking as one = 7 
minor vices. The same pattern is suggeste i a: 
a national sample questioned ahoni zE 
smoking habits by the U. S. Bureau of Ti 
(5). Results already cited from the Uaine T 
of Minnesota are consistent with our fin Ta 
The one area in which no a. 
has been possible has been that of ome? d 
namics, especially the findings from the Ti ae 
Rorschach. Since these personality ere io 
very relevant to a theory of smoking, it i 


ck 
be hoped that something may be done to che 
them. 


SUMMARY 


t 
A large part of what we have learned = 
the correlates of smoking habits may ae 
to fit a conceptual model like that of eis 
The fact that a man smokes or does not se has 
to be determined by whether or no ne his 
been oriented to the habit as a result 0 avy 
Social milieu. Whether he becomes a ee 
smoker or is unable to stop smoking wires 
determined by the usefulness of the smoking 
habit to his personal needs. . s 
Nonamnokes tend to be lower-middle Aa 
in origin, upwardly mobile, earnest young = A 
bred in a work morality that is oie Ye ap 
Inner Direction. Their parents and they cien- 
selves are often pious. They may pursue $ ces 
tific or technical careers in many mea oi 
Smokers are (in our data) likely to come ring 
more privileged backgrounds, often ae 
business or humanistic careers, often ha ‘ag 
been raised in a Being or Being-in-Beco as 
orientation. Both subculture and the fami ae 
the mediator of the subculture are impor ung 
determinants of whether and when the yo 
man is oriented to the smoking habit. ker 
Whether a smoker becomes a heavy ont 
Seems to depend on whether the hapit se 
many of his important needs. Very anxio sio! 
agitated men may adopt smoking as a a E 
reducer, but this use of smoking seems well 
common only when the habit is already vo 
established by other circumstances. «take 
tionally-constricted individuals seem to 
to” smoking with special eagerness. R pabit® 
Whether a man can alter his smoking jned- 
seems to be most “deeply” eee J, 
Efforts to quit or cut down seem to be n° 
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an poking is quite widely seen as a “small 
Sees aes by smokers. Whether a man can 
ee in these efforts is first of all a function 
lifetime — tobacco he has consumed in his 
a oe personality variables are also 
heey sink re a it is the needs that lead to 
ai ao ing after the habit has begun that 
The sock x e against quitting or cutting down. 
ing to = a that were related to start- 
quit. ‘Th oe play little role in inability to 

cane ie effects of oral gratification at the 
ae nay be relevant to control excessive 
lees oe once a great deal of tobacco has 

Wi nsumed. 
tage in data were available, the study find- 
tom iy Meme gt on against samples 
couragin arvard classes, with generally en- 

dines f results. Some confirmation of other 
at PE sap been had from unpublished studies 
riec points and from a nationwide study 

Not ensus Bureau. 
a te 1 we know about smoking fts 
the Mra i erred conceptual scheme. However, 
ihg a peat makes our major findings 
esis in i si may ene as a first hypoth- 
Smoking habie ploration of the psychology of 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


ATTITUDE CHANGE AND JUSTI 


ARTHUR R. COHEN, JACK W. BREH 


FICATION FOR COMPLIANCE! 
M, anb WILLIAM H. FLEMING 


Yale University 


T has been demonstrated in a number of experi- 
I ments (1, 3, 5, 6) that forcing a person to take 
an opinion position discrepant from what he 
privately believes results in change of private 
opinion toward the enforced one. The question 
then arises as to what variables affect the extent 
of private change under such conditions of compli- 
ance. This problem has recently been discussed by 
Festinger (2). According to his analysis, expressing 
an opinion discrepant from one’s privately held 
Position creates “dissonance” or Psychological 
tension having drive character. The tension may, in 
this case, be reduced by changing one’s Private 
Position so that it more nearly coincides with the 
position expressed, 

While the direction of the 
ange may thus be 


In addition, with 
taking the discrepan 
stronger the expressi 
the greater will be 
therefore, the greater 
change. 

An experiment b 
the effect on priva 
nonsocial rewards to 
study emphasizes a 


will be the resultant attitude 


y Kelman (4) has examined 
te attitudes of using specific 
force compliance, The present 
nother type of motivational 
induction, that of giving reasons unrelated to the 
attitude issue for expressing the discrepant opinion. 
In the present experiment, then, justification refers 
not to the attitude issue but to reasons for taking 
a view discrepant from one’s private opinion. 


1 This report was prepared as 


Part of the Yale 
Communications Research Program. 
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METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) were 92 Yale College undergradun 
who were approached in their classrooms and Ev 
anonymous questionnaire. The gresuan aa, em to 
for their opinions on a salient issue, instructed at thet 
write an essay against their position, obtained per- 
opinions on the issue again, and measured their 
ceptions of the experimental situation. a 

"The evened was conducted shortly mie 
Tumor that Yale would soon become asa the 
created considerable stir on the campus. a was 
issue of attitude toward coeducation at Yal s ex 
chosen as the salient attitude dimension. ae bias 
pected that most students would show an initia 
against coeducation, ir attitudes 

The Ss were first asked to indicate their a! Yale. 
toward admitting women undergraduates to ms 
The scale used was a “pick-two” device; < were 
choice points a ten-point scale was generated. posite 
then asked to write an essay taking a stand of 


s 

o wr a 2 re we 

to the one initially indicated. This procedu iion 
assumed to constitute the expression of an OP! fhe 


Position discrepant from t 
instructions were the sa 
conditions except that the 


he Ss’ private opinion- 
me ion both experimet is 
high justification group jy 
given a number of reasons why the S should Gsitio y 
with the request to write the essay against his po 229) 
In the high justification condition, the Ss ir help 
Were told the following: Æ appreciated er 
since the study represented considerable T whi 
effort on his part; it was a seminar research paper eal of 
E had to get done; E had received a great from 
Cooperation, interest, and willingness to he P aside 
other students; the ability to stand back and K asseti 
the other side of a complex issue was a ee „faiti 
considering the other side of the issue was 0P : of i 
taking the other side facilitated a good graa could 
complex issue; and the results of such a survey persit) 
be of interest to Social scientists and the univ 


W 
authorities, They were given these cumulated , 


ari pe 
u ji 

: in 
ments and urged to do the best possible job. Ss ive? 
low justification co. 


ndition (W=63) were simply © ins, 
the instructions Common to both experimental a i 
which asked them to write the most prodit vog 
ative, and imaginative essays possible, nedi th? 
against their own position. In order to een 
Pressure exerted to comply because of the very that 
of the classroom situations, the Ss were assure? "to, 
they need not comply at all if they did not ranh 
Such perceived pressure due to classroom eg preve! 
might be expected to reduce dissonance and P 
variations in attitude change from emerging. , as! 
After writing their essays, the Ss were again i 
to indicate their attitude toward the issue in t” 
of additional thought, and also to respond to ® 


n + 
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experi . ` ; 
: pennant questionnaire which attempted to measure 
ccess of the experimental inductions. 


a RESULTS 
heck on the Experimental Inductions 


ii ieee the postexperimental questionnaire 
elective in at the experimental inductions were 
ons. bs _creating differences between the two 
eat Justification for compliance. The low 
comply on group perceived that less pressure to 
take i, was exerted upon them than did the 
Wits Ne .02), they were more self-motivated to 
Da essay than the highs (p < .02), and 
ighs (p ie interfering responses than the 


An r 
rount of Compliance and Attitude Change 


aoe des conditions complied. It may thus 
Very com Te the general force to comply was 
therefore e a and little attitude change is 
the high KO: Be expected. The average change in 

wi lore pena condition is 17 and that in 
tection pare values are in the expected 
tom no due her is significantly different 


i An š 
vount of Justification and Altitude Change 


a a r hypothesis concerns the relationship 
attitude Pecks created by compliance and 
Was Saateni toward the assumed position. It 
Would cre s that the condition of low justification 
More pre more dissonance and consequently 
Justificati ude change than would that of high 
Wo pun The obtained difference between the 
Predicted yo in mean change, 29, is in the 
nificant, irection but is not statistically sig- 
wer i the mean “before” opinions on the issue 
Broups aa for the high and low justification 
More ne e low group was found to be significantly 
a ie (M = 6.50 for the highs, 7.75 for 
attitudes b < .02), It was expected that negative 
More h S toward coeducation would be shown 
ale a oner oa who had internalized the 
More alues than by lowerclassmen who had 
ling oe come from secondary schools. In 
8toup ith this expectation, the low justification 
Men Fike found to contain far more upperclass- 
Contained the high justification group, which 
val ed relatively more Jowerclassmen. The 
ue is beyond the .001 level. 
Yorn of these relationships between 
Class aes condition, extremity of attitude, an 
extr t Yale becomes evident when the data on 
emity of position and attitude change are 


2K aa 
tag xcept: where specifically mentioned, all statistical 
in this report are two-tailed tests. 
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examined. The results show that extremity of 
position on the attitude scale is inversely related 
to change in attitude (p < .001). Since more of 
the extremes are in the low justification group, 
probably due to the unequal distribution of upper- 
classmen in the two groups, and since extremity of 
position inhibits attitude change, it is difficult to 
test the hypothesis put forth. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to eliminate the extremes (all those Ss 
who began at 10 plus the few who began at 1) from 
the sample in order to correct for this bias; the 
hypothesis thus is tested within a selected popula- 
tion (V = 28 for the low justification condition, 
N = 17 for the high justification condition). After 
selection, the means on the “before” opinion are 
now virtually identical: 5.80 for the highs, 5.72 
for the lows. 

One indication that the selection procedure is 
justified concerns the quality of the essays written. 
When the selected population is compared with 
the extremes on the number of original arguments 
given in their essays, 49 per cent of the selected 
population give one or more original arguments, 
while only 28 per cent of the extremes give such 
arguments ($ < .05). The extremes thus appear 
to have been less involved in complying than the 
selected Ss; eliminating such differential involve- 
ment provides a better test of the hypothesis. 

Comparison of the two selected groups on the 
effectiveness of the experimental inductions shows 
that they too differ on all three measures: the 
lows perceived less pressure, were more self- 
motivated, and had fewer interfering responses 
(all $ values beyond the .04 level). 

When the major hypothesis is tested with the 
selected population, the lows show a mean change 
of .83, the highs a mean change of .22. The differ- 
ence in amount of change is significant by one- 
tailed ¢ test at the .07 level. A tendency is therefore 
suggested by the data for greater change to occur 
in the condition where greater dissonance was 


postulated. 


Strength of I nduced Behavior 


Another assumed determinant of dissonance 
concerns the behavior which produces dissonance. 
It should hold that the better the quality of the 
essays written by the Ss against their original 
position, the more dissonance is created and, 
therefore, the greater should be the attitude 
change in line with the induced position. The 
essays were coded for number of original argu- 
ments, on the assumption that the improvisation 
of original arguments is a clear indication of the 
degree to which the S was actually involved in 
expressing the discrepant opinion. As such, the 
measure of original arguments represents the 
strength with which the discrepant opimon was 
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3, 4). Among the selected Ss, a relation- 
Tn Paa of original arguments am 
attitude change was found only for the high justi ‘ 
cation group, the group where it was assume 
little dissonance would be created. This relation- 
ship is significant at beyond the .001 level by 
chi-square test. For the low justification group 
where high dissonance and high attitude change 
occur, no additional dissonance is created by high 
quality of essay and, therefore, there are no 
variations in attitude change as a function of 
number of original arguments. In effect, where 
dissonance is not created by the experimental 
variables, it can occur as a function of individual 
variation in the strength of the induced behavior. 

It might be argued that those who write high 
quality essays do so because they feel greater 
justification. This hypothesis is counter to our 
present reasoning since in the high justification 
condition, quality of essay is related to attitude 
change. However, no reliable relationships were 
found between quality of essay and perceived 
pressure (experimental checks on justification 
manipulations). Furthermore, it is clear that this 
hypothesis will not explain the major finding, 
namely, that attitude change tended to be greater 
where manipulated (and Perceived) justification 
was least, 

SUMMARY 


This experiment has tentatively illustrated 
some of the processes involved in creating and 
reducing psychological dissonance and the j 


3GRESSION, AC 
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issue. One group of Ss was then given a aaben 
reasons for compliance with the request ne 
justification condition). For another Se alll 
justification condition) Ss were gaven a change 
justification for writing the essay. Attitude ation 
was determined from a postexperimental que 

ne Three sources of dissonance were explored: (0) 
for the whole population, low dissonance an ais 
little attitude change were obtained pee a 
the forceful nature of the experimental a high 
which brought general compliance; ( hange 
dissonance and therefore high attitude ‘i ation 
tended to be associated with the low aS com 
cpudition; and (c) in the high justification coo 
dition, variations in the strength of the in ia thus 
havior brought variations in dissonance a towar 
subsequent variations in attitude permet be ac 
the assumed Position. These results mon a m post 
cepted with caution since they arise tro! 

hoc analyses, 
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N a recent paper (3) Rabinowitz attempts to 
I demonstrate that Farber’s (2) reported corre- 
lation between anality and political aggression can 
be explained away as a result of an acquiescence 
response set. There appear, however, to be serious 
defects in Rabinowitz’s methods that render his 
conclusions doubtful. Christie, Havel, and Seiden- 
berg’s (1) recent cogent and detailed analysis of 


not? 
acquiescence js directly relevant; the present an 
will therefore be limited to brief comm y. 
several features specific to Rabinowitz’s ie com 
Rabinowitz’s critique is based upon resso” 
struction of new Anality and Political Age nal 
scales which are scored negatively for pens a al) 
acteristics. In this difficult task (vide Christ 5° 
he does not seem to have succeeded. Two ! 
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his five-i A 
moa Anality scale (the second and fifth) 
(rst — four-item Political Aggression scale 
For at n and fourth) appear highly doubtful. 
restaurant “i a “no” answer to “When I go toa 
fetes hak nie to order foods which I have never 
with the ee an anal reply? Or, is disagreement 
Taitaa A gs The foreign policy of the 
EE ens should be based on the assumption 
erdies 4 sa omnira are our friends, not our 
rejectici = indication of political aggression? The 
not identic i simplistic, soft-headed liberalism is 
A aE ian with active political hostility. Far- 
imalata items hew very closely to the Freudian 
volve ae pe. and his political aggression items in- 
Itis a of actively aggressive feelings. 
eveen ee not surprising that the correlation 
+H.12 for a s scales and Farber’s is but 
len ae y and +.16 for political aggression. 
onetther set TER measure of validity is available 
Bhieloll eects of scales, it is clear that the identically 
ene Since m m measuring something quite differ- 
ogically e abinowitz’s method requires psycho- 
opposite a a scales that are worded in 
hi ta 2 his failure to achieve these 
2. Noi critique irrelevant. 
scales, hie analysis is presented of Rabinowitz’s 
indication s Perhaps more important, is there any 
items was te m the discriminatory power of his 
tlevas e In view of the lack of theoretical 
some of his items as well as their 
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possibly low discriminatory power, these omis- 
sions are serious ones. 

3. Rabinowitz chose to drop Farber’s modifed 
Likert-type of scoring of the Political Aggression 
scale and to substitute simple agree-disagree 
categories. By so doing he precluded the possibility 
of isolating and properly weighting the genuinely 
aggressive response expressed in the “agree 
strongly” category, thereby dissipating much of 
the value of the scale. There is evidence, for ex- 
ample, that acquiescence responses are most fre- 
quent among those who agree slightly but rela- 
tively rare among those who agree strongly (1). 

When one considers these methodological de- 
ficiencies in conjunction with Christie’s demonstra- 
tion of the small role played by acquiescence in 
items similar to those employed here, the lack of 
validity of Rabinowitz’s strictures upon Farber’s 
reported relationship is apparent. 
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CEPTUAL FIELD FORCES! 


DOUGLAS N. JACKSON 


Penns) 


pakon e ee consistencies in cognitive and 
Provide rig organization. A second purpose was to 
relation T validation for previously observed 
The S ups reflecting these hypothetical linkages. 
nde hypothesis may be stated as follows: 
to peed are consistent in their styles of response 
ewi orces at different conceptual levels. Thus, 
ho show personality characteristics consistent 


I Nuts study was designed to test an hypothesis 
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with independence from group pressure should also 

be able to resist forces in the perceptual field. 
Jackson (4) has developed a reliable measure of 
the ability to resist reversals of perspective and has 
obtained a significant relationship between this 
measure and the tendency to disagree with F-scale 
items. Hypotheses provided by W itkin (7) and by 
) regarding consistencies in perception 
and personality Jed the author to view this task as 
one in which S must cope actively with the per- 
ceptual field forces that cause figure and ground to 
reverse. Without necessarily invoking the hypo- 
thetical “ » of the Gestaltist, it is 
possible to consider the inevitable and lawfully 
occurring Tev! ive as manifestations 
of hypothetical isual field. Individual 
differences 0D ht be considered 
more generally as an indication of an S’s level of 
ing perceptual and 


energy OF activity in organiz tua 
cognitive field forces, rather than submitting to 
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them. In testing this hypothesis, Jackson (5) found 

in a preliminary study that two criterion measures 
of this perceptual dimension correlated signifi- 
cantly and negatively with a measure of behavioral 
conformity and one of passivity on a group of 
males. The present study seeks to explore further 
the generality of this hypothetical dimension with 
a more economical group procedure. 


METHOD 


To order people conveniently with respect to per- 
sonality characteristics associated with independence 
of judgment, the personality items that empirically 
distinguished “independents” from “yielders” in con- 
formity experiments by Barron (1) and by Crutchfield 
(2) were combined into an “inventory.” Barron, using 
Asch’s procedure, and Crutchfield, using a similar 
technique, placed S in a situation where experimentally 
created group pressure to conform was put in conflict 
with veridical perception and judgment. S had to 
choose between violating his own perception or pub- 
licly facing the prospect of being at variance with the 
judgment of the group. Behavior in these situations 
provides an index of an S’s susceptibility to external 
influence, of his Capacity to withstand social field 
forces. 

The inventory contained 45 true-false items, It was 
administered to groups of college students, 89 men and 
54 women in all. The age range was 17-40, with a 
median of 20 years. 

Two groups, “independents” and “ 
selected from the extremes of the distribution of “con- 
formity inventory” scores, The Ss were administered a 


hase (which was i 

indicate by writing a “D” or a “y” ean A 
perspective just prior to the Sounding of pure-tone, 
half-second “beeps.” They were cautioned to keep their 
eyes on the cube throughout the experimental series, To 
assure an equivalent procedure for all groups, the 
instructions and the pure tone signals were recorded on 
tape and played through loudspeakers. There were two 
trials of two minutes each. Each trial contained 24 of 
the randomly spaced signals. The signals were ran- 
domized to prevent them from being synchronous with 
rhythmic reversals that occur in some Ss. The score 
representing susceptibility to the visual field forces in 
this situation was the total number of “D” responses in 
the two two-minute trials. 


REsULTS 


To test the hypothesis that “independents” 
would manifest significantly greater activity in 
coping with the visual field forces in the reversible 
figure, scores from the “conformity inventory” 
were tabulated and ranked. Because there was a 
small but significant difference between males and 


| 
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females on the inventory scores, the 27 per oa l 
extreme groups were selected separately for ae 
sex, thus, in effect, partialling out the influence 0 | 
sex in making the major comparison. There wie 
total of 36 “independents” and 36 “vice 
selected from the extremes of the distribution 0 
143 Ss. These extreme groups were then compe f 
with respect to the perceptual scores, the numi E 
of “down” responses in the two trials of two min 
utes each. The differences are in the predic 
direction; the “independents” showed a me x | 
11.4 responses indicating that the “down ae 
was in perspective (they were instructed to = h 
tain the “up” phase) while the “yielders wore 
mean of 17.5 “down” responses. A single classi ae 
tion analysis of variance between the two exe if- 
groups indicated that this difference was rae 
icant (F = 17.56; df = 70; p < .001). baat 
dence has been obtained for the hypothesis at- 
“independents” may be more active in manipu“ 
ing perceptual field forces. i con- 
Some interesting sidelights were obtained i 
cerning some properties of the particular meas it 
used in the study. For example, the corrected Tar 
half reliability of the group measure of percep f 
(.84) was found to compare fairly well with, tra- 
obtained under conditions of individual adm pets 
tion, where it is usually above .90. The odd-e h 
reliability of the conformity inventory, 0” for 
other hand, was quite low; after correction 
length it was only .54 for the men and .44 E 
women. Lack of homogeneity is often a se 
problem in empirically derived indices such -i 
present one. It argues against the use of pe 
for measuring attributes of particular indivi tin 
although it may be of some use in disein 
broad groups for research purposes. On the 1m sig 
tory, females were found to show a slight buf one 
nificant tendency (p < .01) to score in the This 
forming” direction as compared with males. lop” 
finding is consistent with the type of de pe 
mental theory discussed by Witkin and his 4 ce 
ciates (7) and by others. Significant sex differen 
have not been encountered in the present meas 
of Teversals of Perspective, however. con: 
It is interesting to note that 31 of the 45 red 
formity items must be answered true to be ese 
in the conforming direction. Acquiescent resp? is 
set may therefore be an important aspect © tent 
measure. Such an interpretation is consi ii 
conceptually with the independence-confor" sig 
dimension, Jackson’s earlier finding (4) ot a ual 
nificant relationship between the p erce ant 
measure and the F scale also may be gopma 
with this interpretation. race 
The evidence suggests that those who ch# al 
teristically resist certain hypothetical percep et 
field forces also have the personality chat 


ous 


uals, 


Or 2. 
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istics associated with independence of judgment, a 
form of resistance to social field forces. Those Ss 
who tended to answer personality items in the 
independent direction appeared to show greater 
activity in resisting reversals of perspective. 
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EXTRAPUNITIVENESS AND ETHNIC ATTITUDE 


GERALD S. LESSER 
Hunter College 


Aen and Jahoda explain the complete 
ania of deep depression in their anti- 
Eien psychoanalytic patients by stating, “The 
odine, of an anti-Semitic reaction presupposes a 
onsa =A to blame the outside world rather than 
ii, Ses aa dynamically, such a tendency is 
Bn pe iction to the overtly self-destructive 
ever habe genuine depressive” (1, p. 243). How- 
clusive es studies (e.g., 3) have reported incon- 

er vas concerning the relationship be- 
Present Si geet nae and prejudice. The 
anti-Semiti y examines the relationship between 
ewish ism and extrapunitiveness among both 

and non-Jewish boys. 


METHOD 


BN ‘ 
10.9" oa ae were 20 white non-Jewish boys (ages 
13.) is -1) and 24 white Jewish boys (ages 10-2 to 
Classes He from one fifth-grade and two sixth-grade 
cut. The eh public schools in New Haven, Connecti- 
li constit, ools are in adjacent districts and the fami- 
Class con a relatively homogeneous upper lower- 
Ex sala 
drep, “2PUnitiveness was measured through the Chil- 
Study 6). 4 of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Percentage The mean and standard deviation of the 
Wish i of extrapunitive responses for the non- 
the Jewish, were 54.90 and 15.04 respectively, and for 
These mes boys were 55.24 and 13.62, respectively. 
odified are not significantly different. 

Wently em ae meta procedures have been fre- 
Ment of a loyed as a method for the indirect assess- 
» 4), Alt cial and ethnic attitudes in children (e.g., 
Affect frie ee variables other than prejudice also 
Dplieq me a selection, these sociometric techniques 
phat e de e measurement of ethnic attitudes assume 
tiendspi, © Ce to which a child accepts or rejects the 


ip 
P of members of an ethnic group is related to 


the degree of prejudice he directs toward that group. 
In the present study, each child was asked to select his 
three best friendsin his class and also to select the three 
boys that he wished were not in his class at all. An 
“anti-Semitism” score was obtained for each boy by 
subtracting the number of Jewish boys he chose for 
friends from the number of Jewish boys he rejected. A 
range of scores of +3 to —3 was obtained; the mean 
and standard deviation for non-Jewish boys were 0.00 
and 1,42 respectively, and for the Jewish boys were 
—0.44 and 1.36, respectively. These means are not 
significantly different. 


RESULTS 


Two Spearman rank-difference correlation 
coefficients (rho) were computed. For non-Jewish 
boys (V = 20), the correlation between extra- 
punitiveness and “anti-Semitism” is +.60 ($ 
<.01). For Jewish boys (V = 24), the correspond- 
ing correlation is +.48 (p <.01). These coeffi- 
cients are not significantly different. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Previous studies (e.g., 3) have not found clear 
evidence of a relationship between extrapunitive- 
ness and prejudice. The present study reports 
significant positive relationships between extra- 
punitiveness and anti-Semitism among both 
Jewish and non-Jewish boys. 

Sarnoff (6) obtained a strong negative rela- 
tionship between extrapunitiveness and anti- 
Semitism for a group of Jewish adults. For Jewish 
pre-adolescent boys, the present study found the 
reverse relationship, i.e., a significant positive 
relationship between extrapunitiveness and anti- 
Semitism. 
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ANTICIPATED AUDIENCES AS DETERMINANTS OF RECALL 


WILBUR SCHRAMM 
Stanford University 
AND WAYNE DANIELSON 


University of Wisconsin 


Is is a study of the way in which reference 
| groups affect how human beings handle the 


communications they receive, More Precisely, it is 


specific topic. 

Fifty-five years ago Cooley (1, es 
58-62) developed the Concept of “ 
versations.” Much of ou 
lived as a rehearsal of imagi 


Many scholars have specu 
effect this kind of mind life 
tion, learning, 


r ; Jects a large 
array of objects which Tanged from intimate 
feminine to intimate masculine apparel, The 


experimental subjects were told to remember all 
these articles they could because they would 
later have to recall and repeat what they re- 
membered. Some of them were told they would 
have to repeat them to a woman; others were not. 
All of them did report to a woman. Therefore 
the amount and nature of their recall could not be 
attributed to differential social constraint at 
naming intimate articles to a woman. There was 


er 
no significant difierence between the total ene s. 
of items recalled by the two groups of sd they 
However, those subjects who had been to fet 
Were to report to a woman tended to recall ists- 
inine” articles significantly carlier in their these 
he experimenter’s supposition was that alien 
female-related items had been made more ‘aience 
by the knowledge that the anticipated aud 
was to be female. ed 
In 1956, Zimmerman and Bauer (3) rer 
an ingenious experiment which found me mer- 
effects of an anticipated audience. Miss nc 
man appeared before several classes, repre ston 
herself variously as speaking for an meme a 
interested in improving teachers’ salapis with 
Speaking for an organization concerne aniza 
saving taxpayers’ money. She said her pssi ers 
tion was seeking speakers to address its ee in 
on the subject of teachers’ pay, and was a z e! 
terested in how well people could a pas 
arguments on the subject. She read a shor oring 
sage to the classes, in half the classes te i 
and in the other half opposing increase, ; 
teachers’ salaries, She then asked the suens ly 
is passage, in writing, as aen | 
as possible. One week later she returned and i 
em to write the passage again, as eloni the 
they could remember it. Results were that "aty 
end of a week, subjects remembered sgia a 
more of the Passage when they had been 8! i Í 
selection that was congruent with the atii hae 
the anticipated audience. That is, if a subject pa 
been given a passage that opposed teachers eech 
raises and was told that he was to write a a 
for the Economy League, he remembered pa 
the passage than another subject whose Le k 
Javored pay raises and who was also to sp 


——___. 
pp am— 


—_ 
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the Economy League. The experimenters also 
found that subjects especially concerned with the 
audience (e.g., journalism students) showed more 
cect of this anticipated audience than subjects 
chiefly concerned with the topic (e.g., education 
students). 
xi The present experimenters were planning a 
tudy of this problem at the same time as Miss 
aariin was collecting her data. When they 
be out about her work they modified their 
tial i somewhat in order to replicate the essen- 
Tá L ure of the Zimmerman-Bauer experiment 
he o to include an aspect of the relationship 
ish i not included in the earlier work: the ef- 
aita = anticipated audience on attitude. The 
ftue en of this study 1s not reported here 
simple i A results (which did not confirm any 
bated Bi lonship of attitude change to antici- 
slg sip a call for further research before 
e interpreted confidently. 


g Meruop 
This expe 
that a Jar 
ceive during 
àudience— th, 


riment, then, was based on the supposition 
8e percentage of the communications we re- 

life are such as to call up an anticipated 
° whom ae ae a Sane reference group or individual 
Sage, or with wie we may have to retransmit the mes- 
Whom we m om we may want to talk it over, or with 
Concernin it ay conduct an imaginary conversation 
that a ae - Given that Situation, it was hypothesized 
communicat, tends to remember the parts of a received 
interests o ae which he believes will appeal to the 
thigin ba e consonant with the relevant attitudes of 
n me al audience, 
Stanford ct to test this hypothesis, 
Stoups Speech students were 
ow, by A control 
two Ut no exper: 
an Stoups 

d agaj 
Men 


approximately 200 
divided into three 
Sroup received attitude tests as be- 
a imental communications. The other 
gaiet la a two-sided set of arguments for 
Wereie ms the voting age to 18. These argu- 
t tcheq by equal in number for each side and were 
hey were”, Judges. These test groups were told that 
Prize, ne tes Prepare speeches in competition for a 
Ben by « K group was told that the prize was to be 
ep eticateq i ociety for Constitutional Government 

angeg» „° Preserving the U. S. Constitution un- 
Age. otli Nence opposed to any change in voting 
re rill the Prize was to be given by “The 
k . the Owering the Voting Age to 18—If they 
ame Y can vote.” To reinforce this setting, the 
anization for which the student 
and speak appeared on the page 


» although the same set of arguments 
both names. 


Qə 


TABLE 1 
RECALL OF ARGUMENTS IN RELATION TO AN 
ANTICIPATED AUDIENCE 


| | | 


| Number | Ue Vari 
of Argu- | of Argu- ari- 
ments | ments pean ance of 
Recalled | Recalled ence Differ- 
For Against ence 
| (fean) | Glean) | 
| | 
Audience For Low- | 3.57 | 3.12 | 0.45) 1.83 
ering Voting Age | | 
he? er aal 
Audience Against | 3.80 4.19 |—0.39 1.64 
A ESERSE i | 
Lowering Voting | | | 
Age (V = 80) | | | 
I | l 


CR for net diference (DF — DA) equals 3. 
(2-tailed test). 


S; p equals .0008 


An attitude test was administered first. Then the 
students were told about the prize contest, given the 
arguments to read, and told to remember them because 
they would be useful later when they would write the 
speech. One week later, the teacher administered a 
memory test on the arguments, and also repeated the 
attitude test. Later the students did write speeches on 
this subject, and small prizes were given for the best 
ones. 

The groups were randomly assigned and found to 
be closely equated on the obviously relevant meas- 
ures—age, year in college, sex, and major subject. 


RESULTS 


It was found that the subjects remembered 
significantly more arguments on the side they 
were supposed to address, as Table 1 shows. 
Thus it would appear that the recall of argu- 
ments from a two-sided group of arguments is 
significantly greater after one week for those 
arguments which agree with the supposed position 
of an audience with which the subject expects to 
have to discuss the topic. The hypothesis, and the 
Zimmerman-Bauer conclusion (3) must be re- 
garded as confirmed. 
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ERRATA 


In the article, “The Relationship Between Advanced Age and Mental Abilities”, b 
Charles R. Strother, K. Warner Schaie, and Paul Horst, which appeared in the Septembe! 
1957 issue of this Journal (J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychology, 1957, 55, 166-170), the cuts fo 
Figs. 1 and 3 were erroneously transposed in printing. The graph labelled Fig. 1 is derive 


from the data shown in Table 4 and Tepresents the corrected T-score values. The graph Jabelle 
Fig. 3 is derived from the data in Table 1 a | 
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A RENET OF PRECONSCIOUS PERCEPTION IN DREAMS 
IMAGES: AN INVESTIGATION OF THE POETZL PHENOMENON' 
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i HOWARD SHEVRIN axp LESTER LUBORSKY 


Menninger Foundation 


Len imagery, Poetzl (16) discovered 
bai at his subjects dreamt about the orig- 
peed unreported parts of a previously ex- 
| te ene He flashed colored slides of 
Ko ae at Ygo” and asked subjects 
il <i e and draw what they saw. He then 
night ih record any dreams they had that 
owing re en he asked his subjects on the fol- 
a Pod describe and draw their dreams, 
extensivel that the dream imagery borrowed 
© pieh y from the unreported portions of 
d iai Poetzl’s subjects confirmed his 
picture ae by identifiying elements of the 
aS parts hy hich they were previously unaware 
Petai their dream imagery. 
; oe upon his findings as supporting 
errors of that | images of indirect vision, 
of tachistoscopic vision in normal 


Persons, yj K 
Mistake: visual dream-images and the visual 


: ‘ ss ee 
[ a pioneer laboratory investigation of 


eac — Patients with agnosia agree with 
an coitenta® many qualities regarding form 
larities to s” (16). He attributed these simi- 
brain dam a functional equivalence between 

ment To to visual areas and the impover- 
tachistosee normal perception produced by 
na bina exposure or peripheral vision. 

ents from i involuntary eye move- 
Ë the sti the point of fixation to other areas 
limitation oe cannot be executed. The time 
Permits a es a “motoric barrier” that 
Picture. ae ear perception of only part of the 
the ie e remainder of the picture registers 
in cons isual apparatus but is not represented 
thar vSClousness, analogous to an exposed film 
“Jay, 2S Not been developed. According to a 


of exclusion” formulated by Poetzl, only 


Dar x Stered but consciously unrepresented 
ully “de, stimulus appear in the dream. The 
Exclude, eveloped” perception, or “print,” is 
from the dream process. 

Poetzl and Freud were aware of the 
etween Poetzl’s findings and Freud’s 


"Y of dreams. The “indifferent” percep- 


p: o 
aral 
theo. lel 
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tions that Freud identified as day-residues 
present in the manifest content of dreams, 
Poetzl equated with the unreported parts of 
the picture which were later dreamed about. 
Poetzl further assumed that there was a func- 
tional equivalence between his concept of the 
“motoric barrier” and the concept of a re- 
pressed wish. He maintained that the dream 
lifted this “motoric barrier” and permitted 
the successive development of the parts of 
the picture originally unseen, much as the 
dream lifted the barrier of repression and per- 
mitted the symbolic and disguised expression 
of unacceptable wishes. The dream work under- 
took its own kind of “dark room” procedure, 
developing the exposed but heretofore unde- 
veloped and unprinted “film” according to its 
own laws rather than the laws of the waking 
state. 

Recently, Fisher (4, 5, 6) revived general 
interest in Poetzl’s work by providing examples 
of Poetzl’s findings on the basis of which he 
suggested modifications of Freud’s theory of 
dream formation. Klein and his associates 
(9, 18) felt the need for a more exact method 
than Poetzl’s procedure, and using an ingen- 
ious “masking” technique, have attempted to 
show that an apparently unseen stimulus 
affects the perception of a simultaneously 
perceived stimulus. The work of these two 
investigators provided the immediate stimulus 
for the present study. Like Fisher, however, we 
felt the need to use the opportunities offered 
by the Poetzl method for tracing the vicissi- 
tudes of preconscious percepts from the time 
of their registration to their emergence in 
dreams. In a previous paper we reported on a 
preliminary examination of the Poetzl phenom- 
enon together with an attempt to understand 
it theoretically (12). 

If the basic Poetzl observation could be 
systematically confirmed and if a measure of 
delayed recall in dreams could be developed, a 
new approach to the experimental study of 
unconscious phenomena would be made pos- 
sible. This method might successfully handle 
some of the major difficulties encountered in 
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the many studies concerned with measuring 
unconscious phenomena. These investigations 
—carried out under such headings as subcep- 
tion (11), and perceptual defense and vigilance 
(3, 10, 15)—by and large, have utilized indirect 
indices such as variations in threshold time. 
As Klein and his associates have pointed out, 
in these studies “... non-conscious perception 
and the defensive reaction to it [are] both in- 
ferred from the deviant recognition times. The 
threshold technique of these studies o .[pro- 
vides] little if any information concerning the 
processes that determine the threshold meas- 
ure” (9). These studies focus mainly on “de- 
fensive reactions to subliminal perception” and 
not upon the ways in which “subliminal regis- 
tration affects conscious thought” (9). 

Klein e al. have taken an important step 
toward dealing with the problem they pose. 
Their results suggest another question: what 
is the fate of the preconsciously registered 
impressions after the moment at which they 
affect simultaneously evoked conscious im- 
pressions? The technique discovered by Poetzl 
and further developed by Fisher is perhaps 
best designed to answer this question, for the 

the surface 
many of these preconscious Perceptions, 

repeated in 
but thus far 


Poetzl technique and then to examine evidence 
bearing on its validity. 


Mrraop 

Our procedure was essen 

used by Poetzl and Fish, 
systematically in what wi 
proaches (8). We have atte: 
a systematic fashion, so 
could be applied to the data, 

We used the same picture for all 
baseline from which could be assessed the nature of the 
“picture pull,” as well as individual differences in Tre- 
sponse to the same stimulus. None of the other ex- 
perimenters (1, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14) used one picture for a 
sizeable number of Ss. 

A single description and drawing of a complex picture 
may not capture all of what the S$ has consciously per- 
ceived. Our instructions therefore emphasize that the 
S should describe and draw what he saw as fully as 

possible. In addition, we asked for a second full de- 
scription and drawing immediately following the first. 
At the next session (the following day) we obtained a 


Ss. It Provided a 
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| 
; the picture. 
third sample of the conscious memory of the pict 


In order to make certain that nothing would n m 
a tape recording was made of the experimenta! E ga 
We became convinced of the importance T Gren 
complex picture with many objects to aero E 
Ss who reported a great deal initially wou This 
sizeable remainder to recover in their dreams. a 
would make possible a statistically adequate rang 
recovered items. d 
It would be foolhardy to expect dreams oo 
be reported on request. We decided to o are to 
those Ss who did not report dreams something Sl d dra 
a daydream. We asked these Ss to describe a llar 
the first mental picture that came to mpina, a) and 
technique was employed by Allers and Teler 
more recently by Fisher (5). ici- 
The 27 Se ahs took part in this study had pon 
pated in other experiments on perception s of the 
Menninger Foundation. Our initial Seana T 
nature of the experiment could be brief: el is similar 
of perception, or how people see the world. [ before.” 
to some of the studies you’ve taken part i ni 
The verbatim experimental instructions follow: 


Part I (First Session) 


1. On the count of three I’m going to at Sl 
on the screen. It will appear just about w: gi 3 
mark is. [The experimenter also indicates men screen.. 
area in which the picture will appear on hed on the 
Ready: one, two, three. [The picture is flas 
count of three.] P 
2. Now, describe what you saw as fully as, ae 
Make a drawing of what you remember seeing 
tinue to describe it while you draw it. the picture 
3. [The S is asked to describe and are : drawing 
again, as in #2 above. After completing the else You 
and description, he is asked,] Is there anything 
remember? „n upo? 
4. Would you remember and write be p 
awakening any dreams that you have tonig! 5 
bring them with you when you come tone ' 
S asks, “What if I don’t dream?” he is told, 
keep a paper and pencil handy we’ve foun 
helps a great deal.” If he then asks, 4 
don’t dream at all?” the experimenter replies, 


picture 
the x- 


u can- 
d con- 


Part IT (Second S, ession) 


dd 
5. Tell me your dream (dreams). Draw = saw 
scribe what was pictured in your dream, what y" 
in your dream. i 
Alternate instructions Jor Ss who do not repor e falling 
What were the last thoughts you had befog 6 
asleep last night? [This is followed by instruc g1 o™ 
below. The remainder of the instructions, from 
apply to these images as if they were dreams-] i 
6. Close your eyes, let a picture come to e abou 
me know when you have one... . Fine, tell what you 
the picture that came to mind. Now dia T até 
saw and describe it as you draw it. [Two pi 4 
elicited in this way.] ms oe 
7. [Associations are obtained to the Let come 
images by means of the usual questions, “Wh mind? 
to mind about the dream?” or “What comes t° 


dreams: 


mind, Jet 


| 


ae 
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—about any part of the dream which the experimenter 
itan to think is likely to be important.] 

(ima, Do you see any connection between your dream 
eee) and the picture you saw yesterday? 

w EA what you saw yesterday as fully as 

ee ake a drawing of what you remember seeing 
6 apne to describe it while you draw it. 

a elein going to expose the picture again. [The ex- 

lawton. coe the picture on the screen and lets it 

ha se the rest of the session.] What connections 
Bietirelan oe ee recall of the picture and the 
Yuk ene screen? This time you may inspect it at 
to peat connections do you see between your 

this pa rs and the picture on the screen? [After 

PaSa inquiry, specific questions are asked about 
ia of the picture.] 

fens oot se any connections between the dream 

might have any thing in the room or anything you 
13. Hos a en on the way down here yesterday? 

dtéama a E this dream compare with most other 
14. Wh: i i 

atin this i do you think we have been trying to get 

Xperiment? 


Apparatus 


a bie et ed with attached shutter was used. 
watt bae ee was a La Belle, Model 500 with a 500- 
range fror e shutter was an Ilex, No. 4 Acme with a 
Shutter pi 1 to H50”. Electronic calibration ofthe 
aperinte Sete for the exposure time of the 
Poster car db 50 ~ The screen used was a piece of white 

S oard 44” x 28”, and mounted on plyboard. 

oor. The was hung with the long axis parallel to the 
S sai ate room was approximately 9'5” x 10/8”. The 

reen. sae the long wall approximately 9’ from the 

Oot-can ‘les preposito field was measured at .005 
at night Ai m the daytime and .000 foot-candles 
was ‘200 i the moment of exposure the illumination 
illuminati oot-candles. With the room lights on the 
exposure on was at .800 foot-candles. During the pre- 
or pid iy approximately one minute was allowed 
electronic ai to the new level of illumination. An 
Used for a otometer, Model 500 with a tube D was 

ide on ex measures of illumination. The size of the 
aPpeared Xposure was approximately 21” x 15” and 

on the screen so that the mid-point of the 


2 E ES 

by Fe atrucion is one of the additions introduced 

3 X 
ee | intended using the same Moo” time ex- 
calibratio oetzl and Fisher, but found by electronic 
tical Co oi our shutter (Ilex, No. 4 Acme, Ilex Op- 
Posure whe ochester, N. Y.) that the actual time ex- 
arles § n set at Xoo” was 0”. (By courtesy of 
bu nyder.) These types of shutters are inexact, 
around wean exposure proved consistently to be 
ing each È - Thus, we succeeded in our aim of provid- 
erms of Ba about the same stimulus conditions in 
e Ara ; of exposure. This possible difference in 
ents (non € from that of the Poetzl and Fisher experi- 
exact ibas the earlier experimenters report on 
Y the wo L ion) may not be crucial, as is suggested 
(14), oth; of Fisher (4), and Malamud and Linder 
of whom obtained the phenomenon with ex- 


Do: 
Sures of half a minute. 
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slide was approximately 714” above eye level. A black 
and white reproduction of our colored slide, “Inside 
Ancient Roman Wall,™ can be found in our earlier 
article (12). A penciled x-mark approximately 33” x 
144” was drawn on the screen so that it would fall at the 

exact center point of the picture. S was told that the 

picture would appear “just about where the x-mark is” 

and the approximate size of the exposed picture on the 

screen was indicated. S’s head was not held stationary. 

On exposure of the picture the x-mark did not obscure 

any objects because it fell on a dark green tree in the 

center of the picture. 


A Measure of Recall of Preconscious Perceptions 


Basic to our understanding of the Poetzl phe- 
nomenon is the assumption that more of the stimulus 
registers than the S can report to us. We shall refer to 
those elements of the stimulus that register in the S’s 
perceptual system and are not consciously recalled, but 
later appear in dreams and images, as preconscious. 
We say recall rather than perception because in its 
rigorous meaning perception refers to the experience of a 
stimulus present to the senses; the stimulus in our 
experiment is only perceptible for 359”. It would be 
more accurate to refer to our Ss’ reports as the recall of 
a quite brief perception—a recall in which memory and 
judgment have already played a role. The dreams and 
images could also be put in this same frame of reference 
as another mode of recall, much as we would find in 
experiments on the hypermnesic character of hypnotic 
states (17). The recall of the stimulus present in the 
dreams and images differs from the conscious recall of 
the stimulus in that the S does not have the conscious 
intent to recall parts of the stimulus and is usually not 
aware that he is recalling something already exposed to 
his view. We shall refer to recall present in dreams and 
images as unintentional recall in contrast to the in- 
jentional recall obtained immediately after the exposure 
of the stimulus and on the S’s return the following day. 
(See Table 1.) (By referring to recall in dreams as “un- 
intentional” we do not imply that there are no inten- 
tions other than the conscious intent induced by our 
instructions.) 

The unintentional recall in dreams and images con- 
sists of at least two different types of elements: (a) 
Parts of the stimulus already reported in intentional 
recall of the stimulus. We shall refer to these as items 
recalled again. (b) Parts of the stimulus previously 
unreported in intentional recall. We shall refer to these 
items as instances of preconscious recall. 

As a residual category, we should expect to find in 
the dreams and images items not present at all in the 
stimulus. We shall refer to these as unrelated items. 

Once we view the Poetzl phenomenon as a function 
of recall we must design the measure of preconscious 
recall to take into account the effects of memory, both 
as a factor producing a decrement in the amount 
available to recall and as a factor introducing new 
elements in the form of additions, distortions, assimila- 
tions, etc. According to Freud’s theory of dreams, we 
should expect these additive and distorting effects of 
memory to be more prominent in dreams and images 
than in intentional recall. As a way of taking into 


4National Picture Slide Co., N. Y. C. Slide #9, 
Italy, 80. 
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TABLE 1 
TIME SEQUENCE OF EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


Experimental Procedure Time after Exposure 


Í pi 0 
Exposure of picture , , isi 
First intentional recall mo ollowing 
d intentional recall 3-5 minutes 
T (unintentional recall) 10-24 hours 
Image (unintentional recall) 24-30 hours 
Third intentional recall 24-30 hours 


account the transformations | in perceptual structure 
produced by memory, we decided to identify instances 
of preconscious recall in terms of a conceptual similarity 
between dream and picture elements. Thus, if § 
omitted the trucks from his intentional recall of the 
picture but dreamed about cars, wagons, or bicycles, 
we would credit him with the preconscious recall of the 
vehicles in the picture. We assume that the meaning of 
the percept—in this case “mode of transportation” — 
is more constant than any of its visual components, 
which might have been affected by the particular 
memories of the individual.5 
The actual score for preconscious recall received by 
the S represents the number of elements in his dream or 
image having a conceptual similarity to elements of the 
picture which S did not describe or draw in his three 
intentional recalls. The scores for the other measures 
(amount of intentional recall, number of items recalled 
again, and number of unrelated items) were also based 
upon conceptual categories rather than perceptual 


identities, 
REsuLts 
Reliability of the Measure of Preconscious 
Recall 


From the Ss’ descri 


made up a list of 34 major items. The major 
elements of the pi 


recall is to conceive of a pre- 
ious a dissolving photo- 
graphic image whose fragments b 

this point of view, 
between 


preconscious recall. There probably is a c 
tween these two aspects of preconscious 
previous illustration concerning the omitt 
conceptual similarity between the dream and the 
stimulus is clearly that of a mode of transportation or 
vehicle; but there is also a Perceptual identity present 
insofar as an S usually draws his wagons with wheels, 
fenders, etc. Our decision in favor of a measure based on 
conceptual similarity was a first step dictated by the 
need to achieve adequate reliability, which seemed 
more readily obtainable by judging conceptual similari- 
ties than by judging minute, subtle, and fragmentary 
perceptual identities. 


recall, In our 
ed trucks, the 
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frequently responded were the sky, fhe stati 
ary on top of the building, the el 
(facade of the building), the building itself, nn 
trees and shrubbery on either side of the bui F 
ing, the wall on which the building stood, o 
three vehicles on a roadway at the base of u ġ 
wall. A few of the reported items were indis 
tinct and infrequently seen and some of on 
were subdivisions of these principal aan . 
For example, the building was not only i 
as a building, but windows and doors ess 
scored separately when they were drawn a 
named by the S. ; š 

Two judges worked independently in — 
the dreams and images according to the ins 
ence or absence of the 34 items. The Jonee we 
only required to decide whether a listed don 
Was recognizably present in the descrip p= 
and drawings. “Judge 1” represented ia 
pooled judgments of the two experimen id 
and “Judge 2”6 was the statistician your 
most of the analyses reported in this ar ach 
We were concerned with three scores for te 
S: (a) the amount of intentional recall; (b) the 
amount of preconscious recall; and (o) effi- 
amount recalled again. The reliability CO Jes 
cients (Pearson 7’s) for these three varia 
were respectively: .92, .84, and .95.7 


255 baa re 10 
Establishing the Relationship of the Meas 
Preconscious Perception 


Like Poetzl, we found that parts of 
picture which were not reported as seen eo 
appeared in the dreams. Out of an eer ree 
about ten items appearing in dreama js 2). 
had not been reported previously (see Ta 


the 
later 


° Lolafaye Coyne, uld be 

7 The score given each S by the two judges co q the 
based on different items. We therefore aerem 2 for 
amount of agreement between Judge 1 and Jue Badges 
all items. This is the same as asking how well the J g for 
agreed on whether an § was drawing and eae ge 
example, a building, a car, or a tree. The per oling 
agreement between the two judges for all items, F 
all Ss, was 68. Almost all the disagreements ha¢ coring 
with one judge scoring an item and another not sents: 
it. There were two main reasons for these disagre' ea and 
Occasionally, one judge noticed an ambiguous ne other 
decided it did not represent the object, while t object 
judge decided that it did resemble a recognizable o ally 
A more Prevalent type of disagreement was pte o! 
one of oversight by one or the other of the judg as wer’ 
unambiguously represented item, The description over” 
tated more unreliably than the drawings. we they 
sights were called to the attention of the Te the 
usually immediately confirmed having overloo 
object. 
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We also found that another source of uninten- 
tional recall, images, was effective in eliciting 
new picture items. Indeed, the images proved 
to be significantly more productive of precon- 
mt recall than the dreams (see Table 2), a 
“one that raises some interesting questions 
TA the scope of this paper. We have 
aes these new items in the dreams (and 
ree preconscious recall. How can we show 
2 is is a proper description? 
cdi: could put “tracers” on the picture 
tout Ls oe to radioactive isotopes, we 
es them through the mental appa- 
Until fe = task would be relatively simple. 
pi tens psychologically radioactive isotopes 
ie pa ge however, we must learn about 
je Vi a of the measure by, bringing to- 
wit o vidence that it behaves in accordance 
even T of preconscious per- 
n : We explored hypotheses based on the 
Sien E lon that preconscious perception oc- 
po and was utilized in dreams and images. 
„« Foelas “law of exclusion.” Poetzl stated: 
r za of the total effect ofa visual situation 
eae part [i-e., the part which 
ae in bara disappears in the 
pitt anA ut those preconsciously grasped 
5 TA were not yet developed, continue 
at ite oo If the grasp of consciousness 1S 
i arias the latent after-effects in 
Seen “oes at a minimum and vice- 
exiect T ). This “law” might lead one to 
ilena n the more items the S reported 
iteme a recall), the smaller the number of 
ig to be developed” in the dreams and 
the eres (preconscious recall); similarly, 
Boi a the S’s “conscious grasp” of the 
i eee, intentional recall), the less the number 
eae % recalled again in the dreams and 
. Our findings indicated otherwise. The 


M TABLE 2 
tae NUMBER OF ITEMS RECALLED IN 
ACH CATEGORY FOR DREAMERS AND 
S NONDREAMERS 
Non- 
Dream- dream- 
ers (N ers (N 


Category of Recall 


2 = 16) = 11) t 

Tnteonscious recall 29 4T 2.25" 
teme onal recall 93 95 0.17 
Unrel recalled again 2.4 3.6 1.09 
‘ated items in unin- 4.7 5.5 0.44 


tentional recall 


tPS os. 
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correlation between intentional recall and pre- 
conscious recall was not significant (—.06), 
while the correlation between intentional 
recall and recalled again was significant, but in 
the opposite direction from that predicted 
(.69, p < .001). Poetzl therefore was wrong if 
the two predictions followed from his “law of 
exclusion” —the amount one sees initially of a 
picture is unrelated to the amount one re- 
covers of it in dreams and images; and the 
more one sees initially, the more often the 
same things will be seen again in the dreams 
and images. 

In view of these negative results, one may 
wonder whether we are measuring the same 
phenomenon that Poetzl observed. There is, 
however, another way of testing Poetzl’s “law 
of exclusion” made possible by our obtaining 
three intentional recalls of the picture, rather 
than one, as in previous studies. Quite fre- 
quently we noted that items not in the first 
recall emerged in the second or third recalls. 
We were led to ask whether more new items 
would appear in the dreams (and images) than 
in successive intentional recalls. Possibly 
Poetzl’s “law” was intended mainly to em- 
phasize that the dream is a better vehicle than 
intentional recall for preconscious recall, rather 
than to imply that the dream is the exclusive 
vehicle for preconscious perception. Our 
definition of preconscious recall—the appear- 


8 The relationship between intentional recall and 
preconscious recall could be obscured by an uncontrolled 
factor—we have no way of knowing how much of the 
picture actually registered in our Ss’ visual apparatus. 
‘There may be wide individual variations in how much a 
person can “receive,” adding together conscious and 
preconscious perception. Visual acuity might be one 
such variable which would place a physiological limit 
upon how much could be perceived at any one time. 
An analysis which pitted the S against himself would 
control for inter-individual variations in visual acuity 
and other limiting physiological conditions. 

The relationship between intentional recall and the 
number of items recalled again in dreams and images is 
also limited by an uncontrolled factor: on the basis of 
chance expectations the more things a subject saw in the 
picture consciously, the greater number of things he 
could recall again in his dreams or images. If a person 
reported seeing ten items, he could see again in his 
dreams a maximum of ten items; but a person who saw 
only two items could only recall a maximum of two in 
his dreams. In this sense, a positive correlation was 
«built into” our measure. If the S were compared with 
himself under the conditions of intentional and un- 
intentional recall, the amount consciously reported 
would be eliminated as a source of individual variation. 
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ance in dreams and image of picture items not 
previously reported in intentional recall— 
might therefore have been too limiting. Per- 
haps the new items in successive intentional 
recalls could be viewed as the feeble workings 
of preconscious recall under the adverse condi- 
tions of the waking state. Similarly, perhaps 
the dreams and images are relatively inefficient 
means as compared to intentional recall for 
recalling conscious perceptions. We, therefore, 
restated our two predictions: 

1. Each S should recall significantly more 
new items (preconscious recall) in his dreams 
or images than in his second and third efforts 
at intentional recall. 

2. Each S should recall significantly fewer 
old items (items recalled again) in his dreams 
or images than in his second and third efforts 
at intentional recall. 

Both predictions were borne out by our 
results. (See Tables 3 and 4.) For our analyses, 
a difference score was obtained for each indi- 
vidual between his performances in intentional 
and unintentional recall, using the first inten- 
tional recall as a baseline, In analyzing pre- 
conscious recall, for example, the difference 
was obtained between the number of new 
items in unintentional recall (dreams or images) 
and the number of new items present in 
intentional recall (second or third recall, or their 
average, depending on the particular com- 
parison involved). These difference scores were 
averaged for all Ss and the significance of the 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF PICTURE IEMs PRECONSCIOUSLY 
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average difference tested. / imentional recall was 
a better vehicle for retaining conscious percep- 
tions, but could not measure up to the capacity 
of unintentional recall to activate pec 
perceptions. These relationships applied E 
dreams and images taken separately or Tn 
bined. The findings support our restatement a 
Poetzl’s assertion that dreams are prone " 
“exclude” conscious perceptions in favor a pri 
conscious perceptions. And, our results ai 
that this “law” can be generalized to app'y 
to a type of “forced fantasy,” the images. z 
Freud’s hypothesis about “indifferent a 
ceptions. We wondered what ‘arena of 
preconscious perceptions made it possib a 4 
them to play a role in dreams and images. a 
his theory of dreams, Freud identified oak 
conscious perceptions as those which tion 
“... indifferent and thus had no oe 
paid to them;... or have been rejecte drawn 
have thus had attention promptly with oe 
from them” (7). In either case, these ae 
scious impressions “have not yet been ae 
tioned by waking thought-activity; an ais 
reasons of censorship... [the dream ion i5 
transfers psychical intensity from W ifer- 
important but objectionable to what is in e 
ent” (7). In this last statement Frend sutim f 
a reason for the operation of Poetzl S a ep- 
exclusion.” Fully developed conscious Pa for 
tions cannot so easily be used as a “cove 
unacceptable thoughts. c 
We would predict then that precon n 
perceptions, as they emerge in dreams, 


jous 


TABLE 4 


RECALLED IN UNINTENTIONAL AND IN C ep AGAIN i 
OMPARISO; EMS RECAL 
Mean 
ý s, Mean 
Comparison N |Difier-| op t Comparison N | Differ- | op s 
CAER ence 4 
ant 
Unintentional recall vs. | 27 | 2.38 | 2.75 4,35*#69 Unintentional recall vs.| 27 | —2.982,49) 6.02 
second intentional second intentional 
recall — | recall | 16""" 
Unintentional recall vs. | 26 | 2.5 | 2.40 5507754 Unintentional recall ys, 26 | —3.0 /3.03/— 
third intentional re- third intentional re- | + 
cal | call gt 
Unintentional recall vs. | 26 | 2.4 | 2,52 | 4,93+#+« Unintentional recall vs. | 26 | —3.0 |2.67|— 
second and third in- | second and third in- | 
tentional recall com- | | tentional recall com- | 
bined 7 | bined 11 
Second intentional re- | 26 | 0.3 | 1.55 | 1.03 Second intentional re- | 26 | —0.0 |1.90|—0- 
call vs. third inten- call vs. third inten- | 
tional recall tional recall 
#»»2 Significant at p < .0001. d °*** Significant at bp < .0001. ple ee 
® A positive difference is in favor of the first variable mentioned 


in the comparison. 


* A one. aria 
* A negative difference is in favor of the second V: 
tioned in the comparison. 
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p acate with a strong affective charge 
placed from ideas originally intensely 
nies to ideas having only a weak charge. 
a bie because these intensely cathected 
tine are the derivatives of unacceptable 
nage wishes, we should expect the 
With E charge to be unpleasant in nature. 
ied he considerations in mind, we pre- 
aled ot hat preconscious recall would be associ- 
; With unpleasant affect. 
5 a a to check this prediction, we devised 
Sle “dhs unpleasantness using a five-point 
oni a which two judges rated the maximum 
foes) unpleasantness attained (peak unpleas- 
thoes within the dreams, images, and the 
Was pi of intentional recall. One judge 
oven ne of the expected relationship 
recall. W Fy unpleasaniness and preconscious 
R e did not get the Ss’ own rating of the 
ie se nie gh Illustrating a low 
in Whig 4 easantness rating would be a dream 
Pa there was no more unpleasant part 
tating w a reading a book; illustrating a high 
Was in d be a dream in which a woman 
Faha g in her car while terribly frightened 
Conf, storm. : 
recall eee our prediction that preconscious 
affect mo be associated with unpleasant 
eak 7 = ound a positive correlation between 
scious! ‘pleasantness and the amount precon- 
me Both for our group of Ss as a 
15, p = ac < .01) and for the dreamers 
the gare 1) and nondreamers (.60, p < .05) 
í lonship was significant. 
leer be argued, however, that the 
bea fun ness in dreams and images may not 
items at a of the preconsciously recalled 
the ee » but a function of other aspects of 
Correlated With this objection in mind, we 
items peak unpleasantness with the number 
number, pin were recalled again and the 
images = unrelated. items in the dreams and 
ively t he two correlations were, respec- 
a the, and .29. These nonsignificant corre- 
Ditton a Tt the assumption that it was the 
er “aro 3 recalled items and not the 
Were See of the dreams and images that 
thee ociated with peak unpleasantness. 
of the Ypothesis concerning a formal attribute 
recall a Our measure of preconscious 
Had a based on the picture’s content. The 
capabl tributes of the picture may also be 
© of preconscious recall. One formal 
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property is the angularity of line produced by 
the shapes of the picture items. 

Each drawing made by an S was judged 
according to its angularity (as opposed to 
roundedness) on a five-point rating scale. For 
the drawings of the picture a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .88 was obtained for two judges; the 
reliability coefficient for the dream and image 
drawings was .81. 

In constructing our measure of angularity, 
we assumed that the average angularity for 
the group of Ss would be a good estimate of 
the angularity of the picture. Statistical 
analysis indicated that there were no signifi- 
cant differences among the means for inten- 
tional and unintentional recall, a finding in line 
with the assumption that the mean remained a 
relatively constant estimate of the angularity 
of the picture. We can consider individual 
deviations from the central tendency as errors 
in reproducing the angularity of the picture. 
A “2 score was obtained for each S represent- 
ing the difference between the angularity of 
his unintentional recall drawings and the mean 
angularity of the total group for unintentional 
recall. We would expect that the smaller the 
“2? score (i.e., the closeness with which the S 
approximates the average angularity of the 
drawings), the greater the amount of precon- 
scious recall of picture contents. The correla- 
tion between the “z” scores and preconscious 
recall of picture contents was —.49 (p < 01). 
This relationship was stronger for the dreamers 
(—.57, p < .05) than the nondreamers (—.22). 

Preconscious recall of the picture content 
was shown to be significantly correlated with 
peak unpleasantness; angularity should simi- 
larly be correlated. We found a significant 
correlation in the expected direction (—.40, 
p < 05). 

As with peak unpleasantness, however, it 
could be argued that angularity was equally 
related to other aspects of recall, such as items 
recalled again and unrelated items. Our expecta- 
tion was that there would be no systematic 
relationship between angularity and these two 
variables. The correlation between angularity 
of dream and image drawings and the number 
of items recalled again was — .09. The correla- 
tion between angularity and the number of 
unrelated items present in the dreams and 
images was, however, significant, —.41 (p < 
.05), indicating that the nonpicture items 
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appearing in unintentional recall are! in gee 
way related to the accuracy with which the 
angularity of the picture is represented in the 
dream and image drawings. . 

In view of these findings, the angularity of 
the picture can perhaps be treated as an aspect 
of preconscious recall. The degree to which this 
angularity is rendered accurately is related to 
peak unpleasantness and items recalled again in 
the same way as the preconscious recall of pic- 
ture contents. Our measure of preconscious 
recall relied on the conceptual similarities 
found in the picture content. Angularity, on 
the other hand, would extend our measure of 
preconscious recall to perceptual identities 
between the dream and picture. 


Evidence Against the Chance Occurrence of the 
Picture Items in Dreams and Images 


One disadvantage of our measure of pre- 
conscious recall derives from the Tange of items 
that can be included in a conceptual category, 
How certain can we be that the wagons seen in 
the dream, for example, are not derived from a 
our picture? 
And when we note that most of the objects in 
our picture are commonplace, the strength of 
this criticism is increased. If we could, how- 
select from our Pictures the items that 
in everyday experience and 

demonstrate that these rare items are pre- 
consciously recalled more frequently than 
would be expected by a standard of chance 
occurrence, we would have presumptive evi- 
dence that the source of preconscious recall was 
our picture and not an extraneous stimulus, 
Comparison data from the literature on 
extrasensory perception may help establish a 
standard by which to judge frequency of 
occurrence of percepts. Catalogues have been 
constructed to show how frequently an 5 will 
guess an unseen object, selected at random and 
without his knowledge, A catalogue has been 
made for British Ss (2), and now an unpub- 
lished version for American Ss by Taves (19) 
(available by courtesy of Gardner Murphy) of 
8,164 items produced by 272 Ss, 

The Taves catalogue can help us answer this 
question: are the items in our picture that have 
a low frequency of occurrence in the Taves 
catalogue and are presumably uncommon in 
everyday experience recalled Preconsciously 
more frequently than their rare occurrence in 
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the Taves catalogue would lead us to expect? 
If we find, for example, that an item i the 
picture which occurs only two per cent o! ? 
time in the Taves catalogue, but occurs 20 ee 
cent of the time in our preconscious recall, r 
would seem likely that the picture and no 
some extraneous source contributed Lhat e 
When we selected those items in our aes, 
which made up two per cent or less of the to a 
number of responses in the Taves catalogue 
we found that when added together those a 
items occurred much more frequently in Pie 
conscious recall. The chi square was at T 
-008 level of significance. (If we selected pe 
which occurred .05 per cent or less of the E 
in the Taves catalogue, the results wE Ta 
more significant—the chi square was be 
the .001 level of significance.) logue 
The comparison with the Taves cata OnE 
Supported our assumption that nonexp fy 
mental sources alone cannot account ok 
preconscious recall. For future work, hose os 
it would be helpful to compile item freque ay 
for dreams and images, so that the — yas 
chance occurrence might be more closely 
lated to our data than the ESP catalogues- 


DISCUSSION 


Our findings form a pattern consistent we 
the assumption that preconscious percep We 
exists and can be elicited and measured. 5y 
have developed a measure, preconscious 1 A 
in dreams and images, which behaves ene 
accordance with an understanding of pret es 
scious perception, Our Ss’ dreams and pon 
contain significantly more originally u a 
ported items than do successive eka ibe 
intentional recall, while retaining fewer © A 
originally seen parts of the stimulus. ad 
estimate of unpleasant affect is eee 
with the new items appearing in the dr or 
and images. These two findings one 
Poetzl’s “law of exclusion” and Freud’s raw 
ception of Preconscious perception as the si 
material “preferred” by the dream. Tae i 
ing concerning the angularity of the dra jous 
indicates that the measure of precti es 
recall can perhaps be extended to such fo osi- 
properties of the stimulus as shape ane Piy 
tion. A method was successfully applic™ gre 
assessing the “chance” occurrence o in 
items in dreams and images. The rare ite fre- 
the picture appear significantly more 
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eel a Te and images than a standard 
a l chance occurrence (i.e., Taves 
Hine e ` en together these four findings 
ae conviction that Poetzl’s tech- 
fo, meeting eee eS Mi 
method § e ‘Sanat $ stimuli is an effective 
Much = the experimental study of dreams. 
the phen ore remains to be understood about 
ilirel sted — For example, why are the 
aeei he ilems unassociated with unpleasant 
day bee of these unrelated items could be 
seen 1 e stemming from nonpicture 
affects hen l as such should have unpleasant 
Tt sociated with them. 

biel be desirable if a method could be 
cögnitive r identifying at what point in the 
arousin VERE the percept acquires anxiety 
E day n rege We and becomes available as 
sumed thai ue. Customarily, it has been as- 
Present at anxiety arousing connotations are 
indeed m Pi moment of perception and 
torie a the perceptual omissions or 
an initial o a process may be the reverse— 
may nora piguity or vagueness 1n the percept 
meaning A aga for anxiety arousing 

astly te ne to it at some later point. 
scious ll ay ocus of our measure, precon- 
conscious eption, is upon items omitted from 
PES aston But many items that were 
and oe Fi ca again in the dreams 
appear : s. Do items that are reported as seen 
tom pte dream via a different process 
S's initial ed items? A thorough study of the 
types of it reports may reveal many different 
reams Pars which are as likely to appear in 
Je lane images as initially omitted items. 
strroundi preliminary evidence that doubt 
in CNT oe hacen is one of the most significant 
images, hat they will appear in dreams and 
in in other factors to be taken into account 
ð E it would be naive 
eae the fact that what is reproduced in 
than th ous recall is stimulated by much more 
the Snte experimenter’s picture. Frequently 
uildin D of the experimental room and the 
stimulatio ecome part of the “experimental 
example E There was at least one striking 
occasionali this. The masonry which was 
e build: y correctly located in the wall below 
to the ng in the picture could as easily refer 
walls of the office in which the experi- 
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ment took place, which were of unplastered 
concrete blocks. 

It could be argued that the amount of pre- 
conscious recall is a function of the number of 
items the person reports in his dreams and 
images. If the S talks long enough he may 
mention many of the common items included 
in our picture. The simplest way to test for 
this is to count the number of items unrelated 
to the picture appearing in the dreams and 
images and to correlate this sum with the 
sum for preconscious recall. The correlation 
for the entire group was not significant (.29). 

Several methods will be profitable for future 
studies. (a) Prediction study: By predicting 
from the intentional recall of the picture what 
items will appear in a dream (or image), we 
have another way of exploring the phenome- 
non. By obtaining more than one complete 
description and drawing of the picture in quick 
succession, predictions are facilitated. We 
observed that changes from the first to second 
set of drawings and descriptions were often 
predictive of what would appear in the dreams 
and images. Predictions have been tried on an 
unsystematic basis with encouraging success 
(12). (b) “Own Control” method: Images can be 
elicited both before and after a stimulus pic- 
ture is exposed. A comparison of the images 
produced before seeing the picture with those 
produced afterward can point to the influence 
of the picture as compared with the readiness 
for imagining nonpicture items. This procedure 
has also been tried unsystematically (6). (c) 
Experimental pictures containing unusual ob- 
jects: As the Taves frequencies indicated, most 
of the objects in our picture are common. It is 
important to use a picture in which many or 
all of the objects are rare. The frequency with 
which the objects are commonly associated 
with each other should also be controlled. 
Instances of preconscious recall might really be 
commonplace associations—car and street, 
shrubbery and house, building and windows, 
etc. The new items in the dreams and images 
could be associations to the originally seen 
items, dream continuations of thoughts begun 
in a conscious state. (à Intra-individual con- 
sistency in response lo @ number of pictures: By 
using a number of different pictures for the 
same person we can separate effects due to 
individual differences from the effects pro- 
duced by picture content. The other three 
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methods can be employed with a number of 
pictures as easily as with one. 


SUMMARY 


In a pioneer investigation, Poetzl discovered 
that Ss dreamed about the originally unre- 
ported parts of a picture exposed tachistoscop- 
ically. If this discovery can be confirmed and a 
measure developed of preconscious perceptions 
as they appear in dreams, a new approach 
becomes available for the experimental study 
of unconscious phenomena. 

A kodachrome slide was exposed at Yo" to 
27 Ss. They were asked to describe and draw 
the picture three times and then to record any 
dreams they had that night. From Ss who did 
not report dreams an “image” was obtained 
by asking them to close their eyes and describe 
and draw the first picture that came to mind, 

High interjudge reliability (.84) was achieved 
for a measure of preconscious perception (pre- 
conscious recall) based on the number of new 
picture items appearing in the dreams and 
images. The meaning of the measure was ex- 
plored by testing two hypotheses: 

1. Poetzl’s law of exclusion: Dream imagery 
“excludes” conscious perception in favor of 
preconscious perception. 

2. Freud’s hypothesis about 
perceptions: Freud asserted 
or “indifferent” character of Preconscious per- 
ception permitted it to serve as a “cover” for 
unconscious ideas which would not otherwise 
escape dream censorship. If Preconscious per- 
ceptions were the ones that most often linked 
up with derivatives of threatening ideas, 
unpleasant affect would more likely be associ- 
ated with the recall of preconscious percep- 
tions than with other aspects of the dream. 

Our data very significantly supported the 
Poetzl hypothesis for picture content and also 
for a formal attribute of the picture, its angu- 
larity. Consistent with our inference from 
Freud’s hypothesis, we found a significant 
correlation of .57 between preconscious recall 
and peak unpleasantness. 

These findings provide evidence for the 
Poetzl phenomenon consistent with the as- 

sumption that preconscious perception can be 
elicited and measured both in images and in 
dreams. 


“indifferent” 
that the neutral 
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AFFECTIVE RESPONSE TO PSYCHOANALYTIC DEATH SYMBOLS 
W. W. MEISSNER 


Saint Louis University 


N RECENT years, an attempt has been 
made to account for the anxiety reaction 
ge of neurosis in terms of a “fear of 
analyst 6, 14). Psychiatrists and psycho- 
er P m begun to recognize that at least 
serbed ad of neurotic behavior can be de- 
dents ba treated in relation to this dread of 
aes ia a geome, this fear seems to take the 
TITA a ich the person dreads the dissolution 
a ls personality. The present study is 
fish el investigate the possible rela- 
resonse, e death concept and emotional 
Mi a of affectivity employed in this 
the Ga hy the GSR. The general evidence on 
hay: be as a measure of emotional response 
= eae summarized by Woodworth and 
Drei erg (19). Particularly relevant for this 
that ies ae is the evidence which suggests 
es SR is applicable as a measure of 
leary a8 emotionality. The work of Mc- 
ge Lazarus (8, 9) on autonomic 
ndive ation without awareness, McGinnies’ 
bug on perceptual defense (10, 11), and 
relation pa ponens on social behavior 1n 
that th o GSR responses (6) seem to indicate 
ien a is an appropriate index of 
hei inhibited, unconscious emotionality. 
ETE e of this study is that the pres- 
ead ig stimulus words, which have been 
Symboli y payohomaiyme methods to be 
scious a ot the death concept, elicits uncon- 
a motional responses, which are indicated 
fon, geter GSR amplitude to such words 
neutral terms. 


Sup: METHOD 
ubjects 


Ee were d0 Roman Catholic seminarians with 
ranged E e training in humanities and religion. Ages 
ey ‘nae 23 to 45 years, with a median of 28 years. 

vere all psychologically naive and had no infor- 


Mati 
on about the purpose or specific content of the 


experiment, 


Apparatus and Materials 


‘4, SR was recorded on a 110-volt, 60-cycle A.C. 

edical secoralng galvanometer, made by the Electro- 

amalgam -aboratory . Circular palmar electrodes ©! 

aste, w ated zinc, applied with Brunswick electrode 
» Were used. 


Twenty death symbol words were selected from the 
literature and randomly mixed with 30 randomly se- 
lected words from the Kent-Rosanoff Word List (13) to 
compose the experimental word association list. Ten 
additional words were drawn from the Kent-Rosanoft 
list to provide a warm-up period for the S to adapt to 
the experimental procedure. The experimental design 
is based on the comparison of responses to the experi- 
mental grouping of 20 death words with the responses 
to the 30 control words. 

The same 20 death symbol words were also used to 
compose a written test) in which the words were 
simply presented in the following order: 


1. bird 11. black 

2. journey 12. water 

3. candle burning out 13. the silent one 
4. to burn 14. to depart 

5. across the bridge 15. thunder 

6. sleeping person 16. stranger 

7. train trip 17. terminal 

8. old man 18, the end 

9. statue 19. four 


10. to drive away 20. the thirteenth 
Ss were given the written test with the following in- 
structions, which were printed on the test blank: “This 
is a test of interassociation. Try to group as many of 
the words as possible under a common association or 
concept or common idea to which they refer. Then 
indicate the common idea, together with the numbers 
of the words from the list which you associate with it, 
in the spaces provided. Do this for each common 
association. The more common associations you can 
find and the more words you can relate to each asso- 
ciation, the better it will be.” This test was used to 
verify the content of the responses to these death sym- 
bol words when they were presented in the experiment. 


Procedure 

The experimental procedure (16) was the same for 
each of the 40 Ss. The S was brought to the experi- 
mental room and asked to lie down on a bed provided 
for the purpose. He was told only to relax and rest. 
The rest period lasted for 15 minutes; during this 
period, the galyanometer was permitted to warm up. 
The electrodes were then attached. A small amount of 
nonpolarizing electrode paste was applied to the SS 
palm, and a small amount of paste was evenly spread 
over the surface of the electrode. The electrode was 
held in place by an elastic band. 

The Ss were instructed to (a) respond to the stimu- 
lus word with the first word that they happened to 
associate with it, (b) reflect quietly on the content of 
their response, (c) remain as relaxed and inert physi- 
cally as possible, and (d) reflect only on the content of 
their response, excluding all other extraneous ideational 


1 This written test was empirically constructed on 
another group of 20 seminarians comparable to the 


experimental subjects. 
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material. Then the ten warm-up words were presented, 
followed immediately by the 50 experimental words. 
The words were pronounced in an even and neutral 
tone of voice. A reading was taken on the galvanometer 
at the point of the presentation of the stimulus word 
and at the point of maximal deflection for each re- 
sponse. The difference between these two readings was 
taken as the change in resistance for that particular 
response. At each stimulus, E waited until the level of 
resistance had returned to a relatively steady condition 
before presenting the next stimulus. The interval be- 
tween stimuli varied from word to word and from S to 
S, but the average interval was approximately 20 
seconds (2). The entire procedure lasted about 50 
minutes for each S. 

In the computation of the results, some of the 
changes from the first to the second reading which were 
positive instead of negative, that is, which indicated a 
rise in resistance instead of a drop, were eliminated by 
equalling them to zero. It seemed that these positive 
responses were an artifact of the constant Positive drift 
observed in all Ss, Evidently, these responses were 
composed of a small negative decrement which was 
immediately overcome by the positive drift and thus 
could not be recorded by Æ. This happened in only a 
few instances. 

As soon as the list of stimulus words had been pre- 
sented and the GSR responses recorded, the electrodes 
were removed. The S was then asked to write down all 
the stimulus words (those 
could recall. No time limit was imposed. It was thought 


volvement in word association Procedures (12). 
the Ss were given the written 


words may have suggested to them. The numbers of 
the death symbol words 
referent were recorded together with the referent, A 
typical response would be: 
14, 18.” There was no limit 
an S could give. Each such referent Was scored as a 
response, and was given a value score equal to the total 
number of words associated with it, Thus, the typical 


total group 
score for each such referent was obtained by adding 


the individual scores from each S. Only explicit refer- 
ence to the word “death” was taken as evidence of 
association to the death concept. 


Conditions 


Conditions for the experiment were structured with 
Venables’ findings on the effect of temperature and 
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humidity on the GSR in mind (17). The experiment was 
conducted in a soundproofed, airconditioned room of 
constant temperature and humidity. The temperature 
was kept at approximately 72 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
humidity at 70 to 75 per cent. There were no distracting 
noises and no interruptions to disturb the Ss. 


RESULTS 

The written test of interassociation was 
intended to yield an index of the tendency of 
these Ss to associate the death symbol vor 
to the death concept. In this way it was hope 
that some indication could be obtained of the 
extent to which the GSR responses to the 
death symbol words were actually determing’ 
by association to the death concept. The tota 
Score of all the responses given by the 40 = 
was 2430. Out of this total, the death referen 
had a total score of 267, which was higher Loa 
the score of any other referent. No direc 
Statistical evaluation was made of the above 
chance expectation of the death referent score: 
However, a random selection of an poe 
number of words from the Kent-Rosanoft i 
provides an association with the death concep 
in only three out of 20,000 responses (13). is 
statistical comparison of these proportions | 
not possible due to the differences in a 
method of obtaining responses, but the oe 
parison is nonetheless suggestive, if not indicé 
tive. he 

It was also felt that the frequency of n 
death association as indicated by the sar 
score should be compared to the frequency 
association to the other referents given by i 
Ss. To obtain this measure, the proportion, 
death responses was compared by a £ test Wa 
the proportion of that referent which had ¢ ” 
Second highest score. The referent ee 
was second highest with a score of 200, mat 
comparison with the death score yielded 4 ei 
aces This diference is significant at We 
below the .01 level and indicates that one 
factors than chance were operative. Thus, ~, 
death score here suggests that the Ss Hi 
significant degree associated the death aea 
words with the death concept and that th : 
Words elicit associations to the death cone e 
with greater probability than to any ° 
referent. the 

The experimental data obtained from “je 
GSR Measurements were treated in a SYP 
analysis of variance for matched grouPS he 


of 


repeated observations (3, 7), Because avel 
high frequency of associations to the Id bé 
concept, it was felt that the analysis shou 
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age on three groupings. By an analysis 
Se ata from the written test, the 20 death 
A P a were divided into those which 
en eo to the travel concept and those 
‘ath, Fe not. These two groups, together 
list Pei words from the stimulus 
TAA ana the three categories: Death- 
This ae Death-travel, and Non-Death. 
dene was intended to determine the 
annie of the differences between the 
seiko! e of the GSR responses to the death 
odie et on the one hand, and the 
Keal z S the responses to non-death or 
ward. fis s, on the other, and whether the 
e to the travel concept actually 
the death a separate response category from 
nent A association in the GSR measure- 
Viagthenn significant difference between the 
would « n-travel and the Death-travel groups 
group by oe that the responses to each 
Set of ass words was governed by a different 
Soa. isa The results of the analysis 

The si e ae presented in Table 1. 

y the Rea cance of the differences revealed 
tion of a ysis of variance made the applica- 
ents, T t test necessary to locate the differ- 
oF telimi t was applied with the error term 

è aaa = the analysis as the variance of 

a difen esults are presented in Table 2. 

M between Death-non-travel and 

a words, and the difference between 
icant he vel and Non-Death words are signif- 

Sireen onn the .01 level. The difference 
travel w > Death-non-travel and the Death- 
imits of is nonsignificant. Within the 
that the is design, one may conclude, then, 
sponse to — amplitude of the GSR re- 
Was prob reac words than to neutral words 
concent a ly due to association to the death 

Pt, in so far as the Ss tend to associate 


ai TABLE 1 
ra ais or VarIANcE FoR GSR RESPONSES“ 
ae EATH-NON-TRAVEL, DEATH-TRAVEL, 
Non-Deatu STIMULUS CATEGORIES 


S 
Surce of variation df ane F 
Bet 

cater response 2 0.93937 -24.323* 
Within ome’ 

S] 

pecttexories 117 0.47797 
Reida 39 1.35668 35-129* 
Total a 0.03862 


a 
Calculati 
6 aiins based on log conductance units. 
are significant at less than the .01 level of confidence. 


TABLE 2 


t TESTS APPLIED TO THE ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE FOR GSR RESPONSES? 


Categories t P 
Death-non-travel vs. Non- 6.441 <.01 
Death 
Death-travel vs. Non-Death 5.538 <.01 
Death-non-travel vs. Death- 0.903 n.s. 


travel 


a Calculations based on log conductance units. 


these words to “death” more than to any 
other concept. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the analysis of variance and 
the ¢ tests applied to it indicate that the differ- 
ences between the amplitude of the GSR in 
response to death symbol words and the 
amplitude in response to the neutral control 
words are significant. This result supports the 
main hypothesis of this study that death 
symbols elicit a differential emotional response. 
The results shown in Table 2 also indicate 
that responses to the Death-travel words do 
not differ significantly from those to the 
Death-non-travel words. There is therefore 
no evidence that the travel words evoked a 
distinguishable category of GSR response. The 
responses to both were apparently based on a 
common associative content involving the 
death concept. The reason for the prominence 
of the travel responses on the written interas- 
sociation test seems to be simply the direct 
implication of travel in a number of the terms. 

The hypothesis behind the written inter- 
association test was that the S’s reflection on 
his own responses to the death stimulus words 
would tend to tap the complex of associative 
material which related to the death concept 
and involved an affective reaction. The pres- 
entation of the same stimulus words together 
in a group on the written test should elicit 
the same associations as did these same words 
in the experimental presentation. This multiple 
probing of the same association area on the 
written test should yield, then, explicit refer- 
ence to the death concept if these symbolic 
words had any tendency to be referred to the 
same psychic content. The results of the 
written test indicate that such a tendency 
was manifested for these Ss over these sym- 
bolic words. This evidence does not directly 
imply that the responses measured by the 
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GSR were actually responses involving refer- 
ence to the death concept. But the tendency of 
these Ss to associate these words to the death 
concept increases the probability that this 
was in fact the case. 

During the course of the experiment, the 
infrequency of the overt response of “death” to 
the death symbol stimulus words was note- 
worthy. When death symbol words were 
presented, the Ss responded with the word 
“death” only three or four times out of 800 
opportunities. This low frequency, compared 
to the much higher one elicited by the written 
test, seems to suggest that the reaction to the 
death words which occasioned the greater 
GSR deflections may well have been on an 
unconscious level. This possibility fits in well 
with previous findings on the GSR as a meas- 
ure of unconscious affectivity. The relation is 
at any rate highly suggestive. 

The results and conclusions presented here 
presume that the Ss were able to observe all 
the experimental conditions, No check can 
be made with any accuracy on the extent of 
interference from extraneous ideational mate- 
rial during the course of 
were directed to exclude such material, but 
this is no guarantee, A claim could be made 


this hypothesis was not open to 
validation in this experimental design. 

A factor that may have biased the results 
of this study is the common religious attitudes 
and training of the Ss. One might expect a 
greater involvement in the death concept in 
persons for whom it has greater meaning. The 
extent of this influence can only be estimated 
from parallel studies with an equivalent design 
on different Ss. Another uncontrolled factor 
was the tone of voice in which the stimulus 
words were presented. An attempt was made 
to pronounce them in a neutral tone, but the 
possibility remains that the Ss picked up some 
subtle clue which may have influenced their 
responses. 

It should be pointed out that the positive 
drift of the resistance level, which is commonly 
observed in Ss in a relaxed condition (1), may 
have tended to decrease differentially the 
amplitude of the responses. This would have a 

slightly greater effect on the responses of 
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greater amplitude, tending to reduce the 
greater resistance drops toward the average 
of the lesser resistance drops. Over the whole 
spread of measures, this would reduce the 
mean difference between the death and non- 
death responses. 

McGinnies? demonstration of higher GSR 
responses to emotionally toned words (10, 11) 
was criticized by Howes and Solomon (4) on 
the ground that the emotionally toned words 
were less frequent in common usage and that 
this may have accounted for the GSR differ- 
ences. This same criticism might be applied o 
the present design. However, checking ine 
frequencies of the death words used in Er 
study against the frequencies of the non-deat! 
words on Thorndike’s frequency list (15) indi- 
cates that there is no significant difference in 
the relative frequencies, 

Methodologically, the device used here to 
identify associative content is difficult, T 
manding, and in the final analysis yiel io 
nothing but indirect evidence for a plausible 
argument. It suggests only a tendency in 
Ss and does not identify the precise nature Ms 
their responses. Improved instrumentals! 
may well be worth the effort of devising pa 
Additional light may be thrown on the conne 
tion between anxiety and the death oa 
by the introduction of some clinical —_ 
or index of anxiety. In this connection, G i 
results from normal and neurotic group 
might be compared. The effects of induc = 
anxiety by the use of lysergic acid, mescalin’ j 
and other anxiety producing drugs seem 
offer possibilities (18). 


SUMMARY 

The design of this study was directed to 
testing the hypothesis that there is a RA 
between the concept of death and iie 
producing mechanisms as demonstrated P) 
the presentation of symbolic material whic i 
Suggestive or representative of the dea 
concept as stimuli eliciting a GSR respons od 

Twenty death symbol words were le 
from the literature and mixed at random Wee 
30 noncritical words to form a word a 
tion list of 50 words. These words were P 
sented to 40 subjects in a word associati e 
procedure, and the emotional responses O’ if- 
subjects were measured by the GSR. SE a 
icant differences were obtained in the a 
responses between death words and non-d@ 


AFFECTIVE RESPONSE TO DEATH SYMBOLS 


ies These results indicate that the pres- 
a a of the death symbol words elicited, 
ide et an unconscious affective reaction. 
us evidence seems to i 
Velie tested, support the hypothesis 
T — some measure of the extent to 
Sibject he death concept entered into the 
Toris S T pes the same 20 death symbol 
an 3 y ich formed a part of the word asso- 
of int Ist, were used to set up a written test 
Hee epee = The test was aimed at 
bject an index of the tendency of the 
Sic : t associate these words to the death 
is pe he results indicate that the tendency 
eae T these words to the death concept 
talere. ay greater than for any other 
ee , though „the associative content 
‘is vt of an indirect nature, it seems that 
er ional responses obtained on the GSR 
The me, related to the death concept. 
the fee lence obtained seems to demonstrate 
Spee ‘pth nature of the death concept, and 
Geert with psychoanalytic theory con- 
aed eath symbols. The data are open, 
Secon, e „other interpretations than the 
called fo alytic. Cautious : interpretation is 
nae r in any case in view of the indirect 
‘ure of the evidence. 
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THE SPECIFICITY OF INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY MEASURES! 


DOUGLAS T. KENNY anp ROSE GINSBERG? 
University of British Columbia 


ucH of the research stimulated by 
M The Authoritarian Personality (1) 
tacitly assumes that intolerance of 
ambiguity is a generalized trait. At the present 
time, however, the basic data to substantiate 
or vitiate such an assumption are surprisingly 
not available, in spite of the plethora of meas- 
ures purporting to measure intolerance of am- 
biguity and the fact that Frenkel-Brunswik 
(10, 11) expressed caution about assuming the 
generality of the construct when she initially 
introduced it. As far back as 1949 Frenkel- 
Brunswik, noting that the evidence for its 
generality was only suggestive, stated “... a 
much wider array of both techniques and 
population samples would be necessary to es- 
stablish this generality with an adequate degree 
of definiteness” (11, p. 131). While the array 
of techniques for assessing intolerance of am- 
biguity has increased, there unfortunately has 
been no corresponding demonstration that the 
various measures intercorrelate. 
The present study is concerned with examin- 
ing the construct validity (3) of proposed 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity in terms 
of two procedures. The first method tests the 
hypothesis that a positive relationship exists 
between various tests presumed to measure 
intolerance of ambiguity. The second approach 
investigates the hypothesis that proposed 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity are posi- 
tively related to authoritarianism. In light of 
the multiplicity of tests offered by various 
investigators as measures of intolerance of 
ambiguity, it was decided to sample a wide 
range of techniques. Positive intercorrelations 
would support the validity of the measures as 
indices of intolerance of ambiguity as a gen- 
eralized trait. Failure to obtain significant 
correlations among the measures would indi- 
cate either that intolerance of ambiguity is not 
a unitary characteristic or that the measures 
are not relevant indicators of the construct, 
Particular attention was given to the rele- 


1 This study was supported by a research grant, 
A.P. 25, from the National Research Council, Canada. 
2? Now at Indiana University. 
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vancy of the tests to the construct. In the fol- 
lowing, a test is judged to be relevant to the 
construct of intolerance of ambiguity if it (a) 
elicits behavior specifically mentioned by 
Frenkel-Brunswik as relevant to her construct 
or (b) had been used by previous investigators 
as a measure of intolerance of ambiguity: With 
respect to the first criterion, F renkel-Brunswik 
(10, 11, 12) has set forth many behavioral 
signs in detail, indicating that this disposition 
is manifested behaviorally in resistance to Tee 
versal of apparent fluctuating stimuli, the 
early selection and maintenance of one solution 
in a perceptually ambiguous situation, inability 
to allow for the possibility of good and pe: 
traits in the same person, acceptance of at id 
tude statements representing a rigid, white 
black view to life, seeking for certainty, i 
rigid dichotomizing into fixed categories, a 
mature closure, and remaining close to familia 
characteristics of stimuli. In regard to the 
second criterion, a measure is regarded as a 
ing provisional relevancy if Frenkel-Brunsw" i 
or some other investigator has published a is 
purporting to measure intolerance of ambigy 
ity. Of the twelve measures all are analogou 
to or slightly modified versions of those woe 
by previous investigators. Three are analogo 5 
to Frenkel-Brunswik’s reversible figure taS 
(11). Detailed considerations of releen 
leading to the selection of each test are giv® 
in a later section. the 
In addition to the evidence provided by ae 
intertest correlations between purpor' ted ne 
ures of intolerance of ambiguity, this ar 
evaluates their construct validity by ee 
the hypothesis, derived from the theoreti 
network defining the construct, that Log 
ance of ambiguity and authoritarianism ° 
positively correlated, a 
Previous research on the relation betw s 
intolerance of ambiguity and authoritarian = 
has produced conflicting results. Follow gt 
Frenkel-Brunswik’s provocative but tenta ; 
and exploratory findings (9, 10, 11, 20) 
a number of investigators (2, 8, 16, 18, i 
have obtained evidence for a positive Te 2 


een 
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ship. However, considerable contradictory evi- 
dence (4, 5, 6, 7, 15) has also been reported. 
Coulter’s finding, as reported by Eysenck (8), 
that a questionnaire measure of intolerance of 
ambiguity and a test involving a series of 
Pictures of a dog gradually changing into a cat 
sc positively, is the only available 
bie a of a positive relationship between 
arious tests of intolerance of ambiguity. 


METHOD x 
Test Situations 


#5 ane situations were administered individually 

dad ne S. The experimenter (R. G.) adopted a friendly 

PA i sere ha approach to the Ss who were not in- 

s ie of the purpose of the study or of the true nature 
e tasks. 


tly a, consisted of twelve measures of 
authoritari of ambiguity, one attitude measure of 
Raed anaon op and seven measures of 
measures = ji ‘he data derived from the aggression 
tate meen be reported elsewhere. In order to facili- 
watlables 2° of the correlational data, scoring of some 
signifies T reflected so that a high score always 
Rees igh degree of intolerance of ambiguity. 
as postul fluctuations. Frenkel-Brunswik (11, p. 127) 
fluctuatio ated that intolerance for a high rate of 
ance of n a reversible figures is indiçative of intoler- 
terion eal iguity. Such tasks meet the second cri- 
used by Jo evancy in that they have previously been 
and Schr sar (13). The Necker cube, Beaunis’ cubes 
conditions ens staircase were presented under three 
tained B A instructions and three scores were ob- 
ie Fa rel iminary instructions, along with a practice 
of Teven ae given in order to acquaint S with the nature 
‘ne aunts The figures were presented for a time of 
under all ae per figure, each figure being presented 
gure. Th ree conditions before proceeding to the next 
1. The e three instructional sets were as follows: 
watch re set instructions required S simply to 
change, Af gure and report each time she witnessed a 
asked k p ter S reported the first reversal, she was 
avoid th escribe exactly what she had seen in order to 
Score Ea continuance of any imaginary changes. The 
sixty-sere ye number of reversals occurring in the 
all aera interval, with the score being the total of 
Was refle r s reported for all three figures. This scoring 
ance of 3 TEA a high score would indicate intoler- 
2 E 
“try eee set conditions, S was instructed to 
The Renee e the figure change as often as possible.” 
uring sixt: set score was the total number of reversals 
gures. Th seconds per figure, reported for all three 
3. The z variable was also reflected. 
Should. try fee set instructions emphasized that S 
it fixed in Ps stop the figure from reversing and to keep 
reversals f ne position. The score comprised the total 
or all three figures, and it was reflected. 


Walk’s Ambiguity Intolerance Scale’ This attitude 
measure of intolerance which O’Conner (16) found to 
correlate positively (r = .55) with the California E 
scale consists of eight statements. An illustrative item 
is: “Nobody can have feelings of love and hate toward 
the same person.” Four response categories were pro- 
vided for each item, ranging from Agree, 4, to Disagree, 
1, with two undecided categories, namely, Undecided: 
Probably Agree, 3, and Undecided: Probably Dis- 
agree, 2. A high score on the A scale is considered 
indicative of intolerance of ambiguity. The rationale 
for this scale meets both criteria of relevancy. Frenkel- 
Brunswik has indicated that intolerant individuals 
will endorse statements “. . . expressly designed to 
reveal a dichotomizing attitude, a rejection of the 
different, or an avoidance of ambiguities in general” 
(11, p. 123). The items on this scale express such 
dichotomizing tendencies. 

Trait Discrepancy Scale. According to Frenkel- 
Brunswik, the person who is tolerant of ambiguities 
will be able to tolerate and recognize the “..- actual 
coexistence of positive and negative features in the 
same object...” (11, p- 115). Working on the assump- 
tion that intolerant persons would not be able to accept 
the coexistence of an undesirable personality trait and 
a socially desirable trait in the same individual, Steiner 
(19) devised a trait discrepancy scale that provided 
him with a measure of intolerance correlating positively 
with ethnocentrism. Using Steiner’s method of scale 
construction, a similar scale was constructed, 25 self- 
concepts being rated for social desirability on a 7-point 
rating scale by 67 university undergraduates (28 females 
and 39 males). The judges were instructed to rate each 
trait on a continuum of social desirability and the 
median rating for each trait served as its social desir- 
ability scale value. The trait discrepancy scale was then 
constructed by pairing two sets of traits together, one 
of the sets having similar scale values with respect to 
social desirability and the other widely discrepant 
values. The final scale consisted of 15 such pairs. 

In the test situation the scale was presented to S 
who was instructed to cross out the pair of character- 
istics less likely to occur together in the same person. 
For example, item seven was: (obedient-economical) 
(obedient-leisurely). The traits judged to be discrepant 
desirability scale values are “obedient- 


in social 
’ The score was the number of discrepant 


leisurely.’ 
traits crossed out. 
Inter personal Kind-of-Person Situation. In this test, 


as used by Martin (14) S is instructed: “Now I would 
like you to describe what kind of person you are.” Two 
minutes were allowed for the task and the score was the 


3 A copy of this scale, together with the 12 attitude 
items measuring authoritarian submission employed 
in deriving the Undecided Answers measure, and the 
Trait Discrepancy scale has been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
No. 5462 from ADI Auxiliary Publication Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for micro- 
film or $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable to 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 


4 See Footnote 3. 
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f questions asked by S during that period. 

TE T any questions from S, the E replied with 
a set of standardized answers used by Martin. A high 
score is assumed to indicate intolerance of ambiguity 
on the grounds that “E confronted the S with an 
indefinite and ambiguous task and gave vague initial 
instructions. There were actually no correct or right 
responses in the situation, only a variety of alternative 
responses. The S’s behavior in regard to clarifying 

the ambiguity was quantified by counting the 

number of questions that the S asked before he was 

willing to impose his own interpretation or structure 

upon the task and proceed accordingly (14, p- 495).” 

Interpersonal Block Situation. In this test Martin’s 
procedure and instructions (14) were followed exactly 
but with some modifications of the materials. Whereas 
Martin presented an assortment of Vigotsky blocks to 
S, the present adaptation consists of presenting to S 

a large square of cardboard on which five design blocks 
from the Kohs Test and two sets of the Goldstein- 
Scheerer Color Form blocks are randomly assigned. S 
was instructed as follows: “I would like you to figure 
out what is to be done with these and then go ahead 
and do it.” Three minutes were allowed for the task 
and the score was the number of questions asked during 
that time. As in the previous test, Martin’s standard 
procedure for answering S’s questions was followed. 
As with the preceding test, S is confronted with an 
ambiguous situation with the possibility of many 
different responses; the S who is intolerant of ambiguity 
is expected to ask many questions. Martin found sig- 
nificant correlations between his interpersonal measures 
and the aniseikonic illusion, 

Total Questions. The number of questions asked 
during the one and a half hour experimental session 
(excluding the questions asked during the two pre- 
ceding tasks) was the score for this measure. As the 
whole battery of tests presented a somewhat ambiguous 
situation to S in terms of the Purpose of the experi- 
ment and the nature of the experimental tasks, it was 

assumed that an S who asked many questions in this 
connection or posed specific questions about the proce- 
dures was attempting to structure the ambiguous 
situation. It will be recalled that Æ did not explain the 
nature or the purpose of the experiment. The E had 
merely stated that most Psychological experiments 
necessitate the omission of such explanations. The 
E’s approach to the Ss was permissive and nonauthori- 
tative in order that any submissive tendencies that the 
intolerant individuals might have to authority figures 
might be overcome. 

Autokinetic Effect. Block and Block (2) and Taft 
(20) report evidence that the intolerant individual 
stabilizes his judgment more quickly than others in 
the autokinetic experiment. Accordingly, the auto- 
kinetic situation was included in this study. Because 
the number of cues is minimal the autokinetic experi- 
ment would seem to present an S with a markedly 
ambiguous situation. 

The apparatus used was a small container, 414” in 
diameter and 414” in height, in which a 15-watt bulb 
was inserted. A small aperture, about 1 mm. in size, 
was drilled in the side of the container and covered 
with four layers of thin red tissue. To heighten the 
autokinetic effect, a noisy motor was connected to a 
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timer which also controlled the light, both being acti- 
vated for 15 seconds during each of 10 trials. sled 
To prepare the S for the autokinctic effect, detaile 
instructions were given prior to entering the apparati 
room. In brief, the instructions emphasized that 1 
would turn out the light when they entered z die 
illuminated room and that when Æ said “now” a Pe 
pin point of light would appear directly in front of t 
S at about eye level for 15 seconds. After the light w ae 
out, S was to estimate three things: the distance r 
light moved, the direction in which it moved and is 
confident she was about her judgment of direction. a 
S was told that she should not worry too much a 
the accuracy of her judgments of distance and ai a 
as such estimates were dificult to make under t he 
conditions. When § fully understood the nature of Be 
task, the apparatus room was entered. The S seat. 
seated in front of the apparatus at a distance of 1 
The autokinetic light source could not be seen T 
from where she was seated, nor had the distance ‘When 
light source from the S’s chair been mentioned. 
S was seated, E immediately darkened the room before 
was adapted in darkness for about four minutes be re- 
the 10 trials began. During this period, Æ again te 
viewed the general instructions, ‘The obtained meas 
were: was 
1. The autokinetic mean discrepancy meast ack 
obtained by grouping the ten trials in successive mean 
of two trials, starting from the first trial. Te ted. 
movement for each of the five blocks was calcu sive 
If we let i = 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 represent the five success!" 
blocks, an S’s mean discrepancy score was =) /4- 
(Xi — X2) + (Š, — Š) +X- Žž.) +X ff A a 
This variable was reflected in order that a high $ ing 
would indicate intolerance of ambiguity. In Kert 
with Frenkel-Brunswik’s (11, p. 127) assumption y to 
intolerance of ambiguity is shown in the tenden aa 
fix upon one of many response possibilities in an ae 
ocal situation, persons intolerant of the nasie i hing 
autokinetic situation should be prompt in establis 
an anchoring point. soning * 
2. A consislency score was obtained by an j 
score of one for each movement consistent wie in 
direction of movement of the preceding trial. peo ; 
to Frenkel-Brunswik’s formulation (11, 12) tha 


TABLE 1 Ranch 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MEASURES OF INTOLE! 
OF AMBIGUITY AND AUTHORITARIANISM 
ngë 
Test Mean| SD he 
= 5! 
Passive, Reversals 13.79) 7.61 604 
Active, Reversals 28.49/17 .28 0-28 
Arrested, Reversals 11.47) 6.02 8-25 
Walk’s A Scale 17.09 3-62 | 3212 
Trait Discrepancy 7.37| 1.95 0-7 
Kind-of-Person -88| -82 | 0-6 
Blocks 1.67| 1.27 0-16 
Total Questions 3.79; 3.07 0-26-5 
Discrepancy, Autokinetic | 3.41) 3.98 0-9 
onsistency, Autokinetic 3.82] 2.88 22-50 
Confidence, Autokinetic 42.11] 7.03 0-14 
Undecided Answers 5.41| 3.58 42-49 
Authoritarian Submission 27.54) 7.71 
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TABLE 2 
INTERRELATIONS AMONG MEASURES OF INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY 
7 : 
Test Measures 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 u 12 13 

1. Passi 5 

A ye peg ea .34t*] 31%] —.08| —.11 | —.02 | —.12 | —-05 22* | —.15 13 | —.01 01 

F eee ee 14 ‘ool —.17 | —.03 | —-06 | —.03 | —-18 —.19 o | —.08 207 

4, Walk’s AS oo „os| 01 a | æ leas =a cos: a |) S08) a 
5. Trait Discretie = i A ne ee low or 
s. Kind ababa } l wi E E E a ee T:s 

; p =; —.03 | —.07 F 

f ois : 38°*|  .07 02 od —.09 07 
: a Questions —.20 | —.01 ‘00 -2 25°* 
i eae Autokinetic g 05 —.18 | -.08 =.03 
it, Consistency, Autokinetic i 7 | 03 | a 
A E anne | 26" | —.01 
12. Undecided Answers i at 

. Authoritarian-Submission | i 

. 
11? < 05, two-tailed test. 
p < .01, two-tailed test. 
indivi i ; 
dual intolerant of ambiguous situations tends to Subjects 


be rigi a 
aape aeut oonenennt in his behavior when placed in 
Siiby aNould hen the person intolerant of ambig- 
light Rpt. consistent in the direction she saw the 
as Gaines estimate was obtained for each trial, 
Somewhat. mentioned, in terms of very uncertain, 
Somewhat uncertain, average amount of certainty, 
lto5 ies confident and very confident, scored from 
Was the B ectively. The final confidence estimate score 
t is assu; SRE of the rating scores for all the trials. 
a high smisle that the intolerant person should obtain 
as long ae ame attempt “to deny external ambiguity 
Diehl denial can be maintained” (11, p. 129). 
answers t een This score was derived from the 
k the eight items on the Walk scale and the 
tendencie e items measuring authoritarian-submissive 
that the S, to be described next. It will be recalled 
two aie ae categories to the Walk scale provided 
stibmisary ecided classifications. The authoritarian- 
sumed tithing: was similar in this respect. It is as- 
cided ae an S who checked either of the two unde- 
the A displayed tolerance for ambiguity. As 
Categorie: p was the number of undecided response 
correlati s i ecked, this variable was reflected in the 
made a na study. McCandless and Holloway (15) 
ratings P assumption about extreme sociometric 
runswik? e rationale for relevancy rests upon Frenkel- 
ambiguit S formulation that the person intolerant of 
terms an expresses his feelings and reactions “in 
tinuum ne ends of a continuum rather than a con- 
Auth proper (12, p. 394). 
of the 4 ipaa Submission ‘Attitude Scale.5 The results 
and Cte analysis of authoritarian items by O'Neil 
oi Te A provided the basis for the selection 
which ai this measure. The scale consists of 12 items 
Authorits a factor loading of .35 or higher on their 
were Noni te factor. Of the 12 items, five 
and six we joriena] F scale, one was from the E scale 
e ea Tom a Traditional Family Ideology Scale. 
identical se categories and the method of scoring were 
al to those used with the Walk scale. 


5 See Footnote 3. 


The Ss were 76 volunteer female adults. Their mean 
age was 23.84 years with a standard deviation of 7.47. 
Their education ranged from the eleventh grade to 
graduation from university, with an average of 13.43 
years of education. Fifty-six of the Ss were drawn from 
the clerical staff of the University of British Columbia. 
Of the remaining Ss, 15 were teachers, 4 were students 


and one was a nurse. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 shows the means, standard deviations 
and ranges of the various measures. Intercor- 
relations between the measures are given in 
Table 2. The most outstanding feature of Table 
2 is the lack of evidence for positive relation- 
ship between the various measures of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity. With a two-tailed test of 
significance, four of the 66 correlations are 
significant at the 01 level of significance, and 
another three correlations are significant at the 
05 level of confidence. Even if a one-tailed test 
had been employed on the grounds that the 
hypothesis of a positive relationship between 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity dictates 
the direction of the correlation, the main trend 
of the findings would not be altered. Moreover, 
two of the seven significant correlations ob- 
tained are not in the direction to be predicted 
from theory. It is also clear from Table 2 that, 
in the main, the purported measures of intol- 
erance of ambiguity do not correlate signifi- 
cantly with the authoritarian-submission scale, 
indicating that the hypothesis of a positive 
relationship between authoritarian-submission 
and intolerance of ambiguity is not sustained. 
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Only two of the 12 correlations employed to 
test this hypothesis are significant. 

In so far as the present measures may be re- 

garded as relevant indicators of the intolerance 
of ambiguity construct, the results offer little 
support for a general construct of intolerance 
of ambiguity. It would be unwarranted to infer 
that a person who is intolerant in one situation 
will be intolerant in all equivocal situations, 
Moreover, it would be equally unwarranted to 
assume that intolerance of ambiguity is in- 
variably linked with authoritarianism. These 
conclusions do not mean, however, that the 
construct should necessarily be discarded. It 
may, rather, be less general or broad in scope 
than had been initially assumed. Future Te- 
search may discover a number of distinct or 
relatively independent dimensions of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity rather than just one unique 
generalized factor, 

Another inference from the data is that the 
nature of the task is a crucial element in the 
discrepant results of studies in this area. If no 
common factor of intolerance of ambiguity 
runs through all the tests employed in its name, 
then the discordant results are not too surpris- 
ing. This conjecture seems quite plausible in 


light of our failure to find any such unique 
factor. 


SUMMARY 


The major focus of the present study was a 
test of the construct validity of proposed 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity. Seventy- 
six female Ss were given a battery of tests 
purporting to measure intolerance of ambiguity 
and authoritarian-submission, Only seven of 
the 66 correlations among measures of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity were significant at the .05 
level, two of these having a relationship oppo- 
site to those predicted. In the main, these 
measures did not correlate significantly with a 
scale of authoritarian-submission. 
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HE purposes of the present research are 
pcre to investigate the effect of 
ic variation of expectancy on 
Pegs report thresholds for Geet agi 
pote Mo and (b) to provide an experi- 
theory” n of the usefulness of “hypothesis 
a n explaining the elevation of thresh- 
Stine ae report of threat words observed in 
Th . evious investigations. 
(14) beg controversial study, McGinnies 
tenor eFt a higher thresholds for 
al enes RE words when compared to neu- 
AT : at these data offer support for the 
a, in of some organismic “defense” proc- 
ee s been challenged by Solomon and 
FA among others, who argue that 
m to control for differential 
as well = or the two classes of word stimuli, 
Sei S; deliberate or conscious inhibition 
those of E eee investigations including 
iener a sen and Brown (4), Carpenter, 
iey O) nd Carpenter (1), and Cowen and 
studies b eo area of perception, as well as 
and aed azarus, Eriksen, and Fonda (11) 
anal and Longo (12), in which per- 
en mi a ogre or clinical typologies have 
tional mae to differential reaction to emo- 
reaffirmati nonemotional stimuli, has led to a 
deli 2 on (3) of the concept of “perceptual 
ae other hand, another line of research 
ireeman opd as exemplified by the work of 
son (9) X , 6), Lacy, Lewinger, and Adam- 
and Sie ostman, Bronson, and Gropper (16), 
of releet. which has moved in the direction 
it has on this theoretical position. Instead 
heli proposed that the phenotypical 
pete a frequently cited as illustrations of 
modio aio defense” may be more parsi- 
already A T as special instances of 
aS Set be lished perceptual principles | such 
ii the = ypothesis behavior. Illustratively, 
(16) it xperimental study by Postman et al. 
was found that by controlling for the 


l Porti 
ne present paper were presented to 
hicago, August ae Psychol. Ass. meetings In 


differential word frequency of taboo and neu- 
tral words, response thresholds for the same 
taboo words used earlier in the McGinnies 
study (14) were now significantly lower than 
those for frequency-matched neutral words. 
Elsewhere Postman proposes: 


What appears to be perceptual defense results from 
the dominance of strong alternative hypotheses rather 
than from active repression of the inimical or dangerous. 
In the presence of partial information, strong hypothe- 
ses incompatible with the threatening stimulus may 
be evoked. . . . If this is the case the subject will appear 
to be defending himself against perception. If, however, 
hypotheses related to the negative stimuli are strong, 
the opposite of defense will appear to operate (15, 


p. 300). 


In the present research, strength of by- 
pothesis for threat and neutral words has been 
varied systematically. From Postman’s theo- 
retical position it would be predicted (a) that 
as expectancy or set for threat words is in- 
creased experimentally, the discrepancy in 
threshold of report for threat and neutral 
words will decrease, and (b) that as 100 per 
cent expectancy is reached for threat words, 
thresholds of report for threat words will be- 
come (significantly) lower than those for neu- 


tral words. 


METHOD 


Thirty male and thirty female introductory psy- 
chology student volunteers served as Ss in the present 
research. These Ss were randomly assigned by sex to 
one of three experimental groups, each of which con- 


tained ten males and ten females. 
All Ss were initially informed that they were to 


decipher words from a series of booklets consisting of 
thirty carbon copies of a single five-lettered word, 
electrically typed in capital letters, and arranged in 
order from the most blurred copy to the clearest. This 
technique is described more fully elsewhere (2). Follow- 
ing two practice booklets the three experimental pre- 
conditions were initiated. A list of 36 words was read 
to each S with the instruction that the final test series 
would contain some words similar to those on the 
reading list. There were three groups, as follows: 
Group I (0 per cent threat expectancy) was rea 
only neutral words. 
Group IT (33 per cent threat expectancy) was read 
a list containing 12 threat words and 24 neutral words. 
Group III (100 per cent threat expectancy) was 


read all threat words. 
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TABLE 1 
PAIRED THREAT AND NEUTRAL WORDS WITH 
FREQUENCIES 
Threat Neutral Frequency* 
Bitch Juror 4 
Penis Rayon fl 
Whore Derby 3 
Death Clear 100+ 
Urine Humid 1 
Cheat Rural 18-19 
Stink Pivot 4 
Flunk Sedan 2 


“Based on general frequency of occurrence in one million 
words (18). 


The threatening or neutral nature of the words for 
the reading list (as well as the final test series) had pre- 
viously been established empirically by means of 
ratings by graduate students in psychology, with 
respect to the dimension of stimulus threat value. 
Only those words with consistent interjudge agreement 
in designation as either threat or neutral words were 
included in the reading lists and final test series. For 
all groups, Ss were asked to repeat each word after the 
E. This precaution was taken not only to make sure 
that the S had heard the word correctly, but also to 
give Ss experience in the actual verbalization of threat- 
ening stimuli, 

All Ss were then given the test booklets, in random 
order, to decipher. This final test series, individually 
administered, consisted of 16 words, eight threat and 
eight neutral, none of which had appeared on any of the 
earlier reading lists. The threat words contained four 
of the “sexually-taboo” variety, and four others that 
did not involve any sexual taboo, Each of the eight 
threat words had been matched with a neutral word on 
the basis of identical tabled frequencies according to 
the Thorndike-Lorge word frequency count (18). 
Where no word frequency was given for a threat word, 
an arbitrary frequency of one was assigned, and match- 
ing of the neutral word proceeded on this basis. Table 1 
presents the test series of words and their frequencies, 

The Ss were allowed two seconds per page after 
which they were required to turn to the next page. The 
E recorded total trials required for Correct report of 
each word. Guessing was encouraged, and all Prerecogni- 
tion guesses were recorded. At the end of the Perception 
experiment, all Ss were asked to write down as many 
words as they could recall from the original pre-experi- 
mental list of words read to them, They were given 
three minutes for this task. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Report thresholds. Mean thresholds for 
threat and neutral words as well as the de- 
parture of the mean D score between these 
two classes of words from zero are presented 
for each group in Table 2. Table 3 summarizes 
a three-way analysis of variance for perceptual 
report thresholds, the main effects of which 
include type of words (threat vs. neutral), sex, 


and experimental conditions (level of set). 
Since all Ss were given both classes of word 
stimuli, this effect is regarded as a within sub- 
ject effect. Accordingly, a mixed design Type 
IH, as described by Lindquist (13), was em- 
ployed as the basic model. Relative to the 
purposes of the present experiment, the most 
salient results in this table are the significant 
words-by-conditions interaction and the sig- 
nificant main effect of words. ? 

The significant words-by-conditions inter- 
action indicates that there are reliable differ- 
ences in threat minus neutral word thresholds 
(D scores) for the three experimental condi 
tions. From inspection of the last column © 


TABLE 2 
MEAN PERCEPTUAL REPORT THRESHOLDS AND 
SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
AND SEX 


Sig. of D 
e 
Condition Sex Threat Neutral D score" fom 0 


ee ea 


ge 
I (0% threat) Male 22.15 20.79 Hiss ae 
Female 22.15 18.84 +3. sat 
Boon aa ii 1 
Total 22.15 19.82 +2.33 -0 
oii 
II (33% threat) Male 21.18 19.93 fias 4 
Female 22.91 20.45 +2.4 pas 
01 
Total 22.04 20.19 +1.86 
-.6 
III (100% threat) Male 21.21 21.59 po Fel 
Female 21.93 21.08 -+0.8 ee 
a 
Total 21.57 21.34 +0.24 


ds. 
s Plus (+) signs indicate higher thresholds for threat Wor 
** » value tabled on basis of two-tailed test. 


TABLE 3 j 
ANALYSIS oF VARIANCE FoR PERCEPTUAL REPOR 
'RESHOLDS 
(Lindquist Type III Design) 


P 
ean 
Source df at, F 
Between Ss (59) = 
Sex 1 0.21 = = 
Conditions 2 2.33 = = 
Sex X Conditions 2 11.10 = 
Error (between) 54 38.42 
Within Ss (60) oot 
Words 1 65.50 28.48 95 
Words X Sex 1 16.05 6.98 ‘Ol 
Words x Conditions 2 12.11 Sere 
Words x Conditions x 2 0.34 ua 

Sex 
Error (within) 54 2.30 
Total 119 
Sias 


eas !?} 
= 


— 
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Phe 2, it can be seen that there is a drop in 
; ey between threat and neutral word 
ee, as we strengthen experimentally 
e set for threat stimuli. Table 2 also sug- 
saat ar a major component of this drop 
ain, Pe the increase in neutral word thresh- 
a 3 vie ever, analysis of variance comparing 
ent an thresholds for neutral words across 
differen ns failed to demonstrate significant 
~ or We may note that direct analysis 
eb ye word thresholds compares different 
a of Ss, whereas D-score analysis is 
Th — each S serving as his own control. 
Pare ormer instance we thus introduce in- 
paa a ar apuy (error variance) deriving 
iene: o sources as differential visual acuity, 
anes in testing conditions etc., and 
stan ntly reduce the likelihood of demon- 
differes significant neutral word threshold 
oied =~ Accordingly, we view the earlier 
fon e E in threat-neutral discrepancy 
i ngs ition I to Condition IIT as confirm- 
ae | from hypothesis theory, 
et al. (16), ith the earlier findings of Postman 
mapi 4 tenificant main effect of words in 
oip a viewed conjunctively with the actual 
kar cat presented in Table 2, indicates 
cantly td words on the whole have signifi- 
Althou ae er thresholds than neutral ones. 
worda it is probable, on the basis of the 
Gal on, epee interaction, that the sev- 
ai Tons contribute differentially to this 
Tee ect, these data are nevertheless in 
ae 'ontrast to the empirical findings of 
rent, et al. (16). The latter investigators 
Se at after matching threat and neutral 
olds we r Mex frequency, lower report thresh- 
ther a re found for threat words under all of 
a 6) roerne eont ae Postman ef al. 
üh Reco their results to the probable 
i imation of functional word frequencies 
tables E words in standard word frequency 
conted eee ne the rather precise 
Kerns or word frequency in the present 
Bie oa the Postman ef al. (16) findings 
this an uplicated. In fact, with respect to 
sults gment of the analysis, the present re- 
a e Reay in the opposite direction. 
pirical 1 ition to this discrepancy at the em- 
Gerdi a it is important to note that the 
the igher threat thresholds observed in 
present study negate the second predic- 
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tion deriving from hypothesis theory (ie., that 
threat words should be seen significantly more 
rapidly than neutral ones where a 100 per cent 
expectancy for the former has been estab- 
ilshed). Under none of the present experi- 
mental conditions, including 100 per cent 
threat expectancy, are threat words seen more 
rapidly than neutral ones. In fact, for the 100 
per cent threat condition, the overall trend 
remains in the direction of higher thresholds 
for threat words, albeit not significantly so. 


To this point, the discussion has been limited to the 
derivations from hypothesis theory, which we have 
set out to study experimentally. Our findings, however, 
have some implications for the word-frequency control 
issue originally developed by Solomon and Howes 
(17). For the specific experimental conditions and word 
stimuli used in this study, it is clear that an explanation 
of the elevation of threat word thresholds in terms of 
differential word frequency would not be defensible. 
This is not to say that word frequency cannot or has 
not constituted an uncontrolled element spuriously 
influencing thresholds in other experiments. What 
remains, however, is the fact that threat word thresh- 
olds continue to be elevated in a situation where word 
frequency is either ruled out as a contaminating in- 
fluence, or if not, is as Postman et al. (16) suggest, 
operating in a direction opposite to the findings (i.e. to 
lower thresholds for threat stimuli by underestimation 
of functional usage of threat words). 

The present investigators were nevertheless some- 
what perplexed in trying to develop a frame of refer- 
ence in which the discrepancies between our findings 
and those of Postman ef al. (16) with respect to the 
relative elevation or depression of threat word thresh- 
olds might be resolved. To us it seemed that a promising 
lead might be contained in Lazarus’ earlier critique (10) 
of the Postman ef al. study, in which it was proposed 
that tabled threat word frequencies do not necessarily 
correspond with their general familiarity to college 
students. Lazarus further suggested that “..- findings 
in terms of mean differences in thresholds for threat 
and neutral words could be made to go in either direc- 
tion by the appropriate selection of words on the basis 
of such variables as context, contrast, sequential prob- 
abilities, and a host of other factors not directly related 
to word frequency” (10, p- 397). 

As we examined the ‘actual word lists utilized in the 
two investigations it appeared probable to us, quite 
apart from the threat word issue raised by Lazarus, 
that many of the neutral words from our study had sub- 
stantially higher functional usage for college students 
than did neutral words with comparable tabled fre- 
quencies, used by Postman e al. (16). A small addi- 
tional study was undertaken in order to subject this 
hunch to experimental test. 

Ten “neutral” words were selected, five from the 
Postman ef al. series and five from our own. These 
words were chosen largely in terms of our preconcep- 
tions regarding their functional frequencies. The words 
were placed in a fixed random order, and given to 30 
judges, all of whom were either staff members or gradu- 
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TABLE 4 
NeEutTRAL Worps From Two EXPERIMENTS, ORDER OF 
PRESENTATION, FREQUENCY, AND 
JUDGES’ Ranks 


z Fre- Mean Rank of 
Words Order quency rank X Rank 
Postman et al. 
Lathe 2 2 5.90 6 
Lotus 4 2 8.23 8 
Tiara 7 1 8.30 9 
Capon 8 1 8.93 10 
Clove 9 8 6.83 7 
Mean 2.8 7.66 8 
Cowen & Obrist 
Rayon 1 1 2.53 2 
Humid 3 1 1.17 1 
Juror 4 4 3.50 3 
Pivot 6 4 4.33 4 
Derby 10 3 S17 5 
Mean 2.6 3.34 3 


* Based on Throndike-Lorge (18) general count for frequency of 
occurrence in one million words, 


college population. Mean functional freque 
were then computed for all words. ter Saat 


The foregoing demonstration seems to establish at 
least within the range of frequencies studied, the possi- 
bility of gross disparity between the tabled values char- 
acteristically used in selecting words for “perceptual 
defense” studies, and estimated functional usage of 
words. Moreover, the particular frequency band ex- 
amined is of some importance, since, due to the usually 
low tabled frequencies for threat words, neutral control 
words are most often selected from within this range. 

The demonstrated discrepancy between tabled fre- 
quencies and estimated functional frequencies is alarm- 
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ing! For not only must we face up to past speculations 
regarding the probable systematic underestimation of 
threat word frequencies (10), but we must now ma 
to this the discomforting recognition that within the 
critical low frequency range there may be no corre- 
spondence between estimates of word frequency de- 
rived from adult and juvenile books, newspapers an 
magazines on the one hand and the frequencies mM- 
herent in the every day language of the college student. 
Since “perceptual defense” studies have been execute 
almost unilaterally on the college sophomore, or some 
variant thereof, it would seem that the reference ee 
lation for determining word frequencies should mos 
appropriately be such a group in future work. This w? 
require the empirical establishment of word frequent? 
norms for college students (or whatever other bog 
group is to be studied perceptual defense-wise)- 10 
technique we have reported here does no more than 
approximate this end very crudely. - 
One further disconcerting comment may be i 
propriate. When a “perceptual defense” studi, n. 
which word frequency is to be controlled is undertal SA 
the investigator characteristically matches B 
word frequencies to available tabled frequencies ial 
threat words. In so doing, he has a very substan 
Pool of low frequency words to draw from, which, e- 
the basis of present findings, may not necessarily Ea 
spond to actual usage frequencies. In such a na 
there may develop the unintentional but aa t 
quite serious danger of systematic error in the selec ies, 
of specific words from a group with identical frequenc; ° 
on the basis of unspecified biases and predilections. A 
the extent that, within this key low frequency Tang 
tabled and functional frequencies do not correspon” 
We are faced with an important problem of represe iy 
tive and systematic design (7). For if we are ultimat of 
Interested in functional frequencies, and # sets of 
equated tabled frequencies represent 1 eqn ene zi 
functional frequencies, our fundamental N with resp ns 
to functional frequency is one, and generalizat p- 
about word frequency may be restricted to the of 
known) functional frequencies of the specific set 
neutral control words employed. i of 
It is quite possible that the reversal in findings or 
the two studies with respect to relative ilepa o xe 
depression of threat words thresholds, is in part jes- 
plainable in terms of differential functional frequenc 
However, even though we have demonstrated that ae 
of our own neutral words have higher functional led 
quencies than some of those with comparable at 
frequencies used by Postman ef al., there are nO cies 
from either Study contrasting the functional freque” ore 
of threat and neutral words. We can here do no mpe 
than speculate along with Lazarus (10) that for ts) 
Pertinent reference population (i.e. college stu fonal 
5 may have higher functi (for 
frequencies than “matched” neutral control words we 
the basis of such speculation, ion 


x * A ati 
believe that our earlier statements concerning elev the 


at least within the critical low frequency a ore 
quency “matchings” in studies to date may be atum 
a matter of fantasy than fact. The necessary gark ies 
must be the determination of functional frequ® 
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f pe classes of word stimuli. To this may be added 
as goal of ascertaining individual frequency 
e word usage (10). These ends may only be 
achieved empirically. ar 
Sex differences. Returning to Table 3, we 
aa a significant words-by-sex interaction, 
at that there is a difference between 
ree a the discrepancy between threat word 
thet oe thresholds. Table 2 suggests 
leche is difference is due to the consistent 
omen for males to have lower report 
These a 5 than females for threat stimuli. 
a e are in direct support of the earlier 
che ve rable finding by Postman ef al. (16). Of 
he ee interpretations offered by 
a investigators to explain this phe- 
lo on es of possible differential readiness 
Pat threat words seems best to accomo- 
e data. 
dn vs. non-laboo threat words. In order to 
mes urther on the possible operation of 
divided inhibition, the threat words were 
He pe into taboo threat (bitch, penis, whore, 
doe pan non-taboo threat words (death, 
Tone ut ; flunk). Again, using a Lindquist 
RETS analysis (13), mean D scores for the 
Words ee pairs vs. the non-taboo threat 
iis re compared. No significant differ- 
ia | ere observed in the D scores for the 
Site a words, although there was some 
mone Pi the taboo words to have higher 
than did rom their matched neutral words, 
theirs ( ‘the non-taboo threat words from 
that < = .20). It may be pertinent to note 
ive Pinas given experience 1n verbalizing 
iring ords overtly in Groups II and II 
Possibilit e reading period so as to reduce the 
e rea y of deliberate inhibition. Perhaps 
tom ee in conscious inhibition deriving 
nd i s eager accounts for our failure to 
nieka cant differences between taboo and 
FE oo threat thresholds in the present 
lgation. 
ö Bal aan guesses. A three-way analysis 
nether (Type TI) was also computed for 
ee f x prerecognition guesses. Although 
quite i. ings are not tabled the results are 
ects beatin There are two significant ef- 
Pipa ene the main effects of words 
ispari ) and conditions (01 < $ < .05). 
Buessin, Sa of means indicates that more 
ör vak È occurred for threat words than 
is hi h ral ones, and that guessing behavior 
Bhest for Group II (33 per cent threat). 
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The former finding, although partially con- 
founded by the greater number of threat word 
trials, seems to reflect at least some element 
of genuine differential guessing behavior for 
the two classes of word stimuli. Ilustratively, 
in all six subgroups, including males in Group 
III (where threat word threshold is actually 
slightly lower than neutral word threshold) 
there are significantly more prerecognition 
guesses for the threat words. 

The increase in guessing behavior noted in 
Group II is highly reliable for both sexes and 
for both types of words. Here we might specu- 
late that the crucial determinant is the am- 
biguity of the initial reading list, which was 
the only one of the three to contain words 
from two clearly differentiable genera. 

Recall behavior. A simple two-way, condi- 
tions-by-sex analysis of variance was com- 
puted for total number of words from the 
pre-experimental reading list recalled by Ss 
during the postexperimental period. A highly 
significant conditions effect (p < .001) was 
observed here, with markedly superior recall 
by Group III (100 per cent threat). These 
data are explainable in terms of the relatively 
finite reference population from which the 
threat words were drawn. 

Implications. In relating our findings to 
current theoretical controversies, it is appar- 
ent that the principle of set or perceptual 
hypothesis behavior is a sufficient basis for 
accommodating the observed decrease, from 
Condition I to Condition III, in threat-minus- 
neutral discrepancies. On the other hand, the 
elevation of threat thresholds across the 
board, in contrast with those for neutral 
thresholds, constitutes a datum not readily 
explainable within the framework of hypothe- 
sis theory as stated by Postman (15). If we 
proceed from the assumption that the present 
neutral control words constitute an appro- 
priate matching for the threat stimuli, then 
the latter finding would be more readily inter- 
pretable by a concept of response interference 
from threatening stimuli, or differential re- 
sponse hierarchy along the lines proposed by 
Eriksen (3), Eriksen and Browne (4), Hoch- 
berg, Haber and Ryan (8), and others. In 
that case, it would not only be feasible but 
necessary to view these two presumably an- 
tagonistic theoretical explanations as compli- 
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mentary in order to explain adequately all of 
the findings of the present study. i 

If, however, our supplementary findings 
suggesting a lack of correspondence between 
tabled and functional frequencies are con- 
sidered, we must recognize the strong possi- 
bility that earlier tests of the relationship be- 
tween word-type (threat and neutral) and re- 
sponse threshold have been inappropriate. 


SUMMARY 


In order to test two predictions deriving 
from hypothesis theory, sixty Ss divided into 
three groups were tested for perceptual reac- 
tivity to threat and neutral words matched 
for word frequency. The experimental groups 
differed only in terms of induced strength of 
expectation for threat words from O per cent 
to 100 per cent. 

The findings support the Prediction that as 
strength of set for threat stimuli increases, 
the discrepancy between threat and neutral 
word thresholds will decrease. But contrary 
to predictions from hypothesis theory, threat 


ing “perceptual defense” research, 
Several empirical analyses dealing with pre- 


recognition guessing behavior, and Postexperi- 
mental recall behavior are reported. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM, PUNITIVENESS, AND PERCEIVED 
SOCIAL STATUS' 


ALAN H. ROBERTS axp RICHARD JESSOR? 
University of Colorado 


E Proble dealt with in this study is 
soa ‘ap of perceived social status 
tatianism afte relationship between authori- 
concerned with punitiveness. Previous studies 
ave tende og this problem (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8) 
results, R yield somewhat inconsistent 
tesolved in inconsistencies may perhaps be 
he acta if the social cues present in 
Count, the ~ situation are taken into ac- 
ism and ationship between authoritarian- 
Mediated E nitiveness being conceived to be 
meaning d y social stimulus variables whose 
Specifical erives largely from past learnings. 
sumed eh high authoritarians may be as- 
Overt and ps learned to avoid expressing 
Viduals per irect aggressiveness towards indi- 
emselyes ceived to be of higher status than 
jS8tessivene and instead, to displace this 
Ors of ae to out-group members, vio- 
gures in ventional values, and low-status 
Apia A, Theoretical support for this 
tions of Pree be inferred from the descrip- 
ĉuthoritari authoritarian submission” and 
rian Per rian aggression” in The Authori- 
Hie ge (pp, ee 
1. Wh 2 oi hypotheses were investigated. 
ors is not he perceived status of the frustra- 
20 aoe fered in the analysis, there is 
arians with between high and low authori- 
2. High respect to punitiveness. 
Buthontan noritarians; more often than low 
hostility aaa tana 10 respond with direct 
OW st nd aggressiveness when frustrated 
Hi h tus figures, 
Uthoritar: uthoritarians, more often than low 
Y Placed “a a to respond with indirect, 
UWtrateq eter and aggressiveness when 
4. With Yy high status figures. 
respect to punitiveness, lo 


t 


1 w au- 
Thi 
from pS Stu 
Cole the stad ioe supported in part by financial aid 
to ado and free department of the University ° 
‘ny . Gi poa the Office of Naval Research grant 
Elp, € first 3 
Regn ine Gh is now at Elgin State Hospital, 
e second author was a Social Science 


ar 
Wri ch Counci 
tten, ~CUNcil fellow at the time this article was 


thoritarians manifest no difference in reaction 
to high and low status frustrators. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

A scale consisting of 28 items from the California F 
(authoritarianism) scale (1) was administered to ap- 
proximately 800 students in an introductory class in 
psychology at the University of Colorado. From these 
800 respondents, the 60 individuals scoring highest and 
the 60 individuals scoring lowest on the F scale were 
asked to volunteer for this study. Of these, 48 high 
scorers and 53 low scor 
ment. The two groups © 


ers. participated in the experi- 
f Ss were made up of approxi- 
mately equal numbers of males and females, and the 
median age of Ss in both groups was 20. The mean F- 
scale score of the High group was 96.75; the SD was 
5.80. The mean F-scale score of the Low group was 


47.00; the SD was 5.02. 


Stimulus Materials 


A series of 24 separate stimulus cards was con- 
structed, each card portraying two individuals, one of 
whom is shown to be frustrating the other.‘ The cards 
are very similar in appearance to the Rosensweig Picture- 


Frustration Study (6), and may be considered as & 
con of that technique for our specific purposes. On 
in the present study (the “high 
frustrator is depicted as & 
of high social status with respect to the person being 
frustrated. lye cards (the “low 
status cards”), t icted as a person 
of low socia to the person being 


frustrated. The 
was intended to var 


education, income, 1 
stereotype of authority in our societ: 


to these dimensions were mani] 


3 The scale was of the usual Likert type, but the 
zos was reduced from six 


response 
ymber © at the completed ques- 
1, 2, 4, or 5 according 
hether the S disagreed very much, disagreed a 
y much, respectively. 
ed it received a score of 3. 
s of the 24 stimulus Ey used in 
i dy ha deposited with the American 
this entation Institute. Order Document No. 5 
from ADI Ausilia i ns Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. Cy remitting $2. 
photocopies. Make check 
duplication Service, Library 


to W: 
not answer 
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An example of a high status card is Card 10 (Army 
Officer to Enlisted Soldier: “I know I Promised you a 
pass this weekend, but you’ll have to stay here and 
stand guard duty”). An example of a low status card is 
Card 11 (Secretary to Boss: “I’m too busy to type 
that now”). : 

To determine how successfully the social cues were 
manipulated in the drawings, the face validity of the 
stimulus cards was ascertained. After the main part 
of the experiment was concluded, all Ss were asked, as 
part of a “test of perceptual sensitivity,” to guess the 
age, occupation, yearly salary, and years of education 
of both figures on six of the high and six of the low 
status cards, exposed for 30 seconds each. These data 
clearly indicate that the relative status relationships 
were generally perceived in the intended direction by 
a large majority of the Ss.5 There were no differences 
between high and low authoritarians in these 
judgments. 


Administration and Scoring 


Four scoring variables* to charact, 


c crize the responses 
of the Ss in terms of 


-Unitiveness were defined in detail 
c examples. The definitions corre- 


y of Rosenzweig (7). Very briefly, 
the four variables were: 


F Intrapunitiyeness (D—blame or censure is di- 


(M)—the frustrating situation is 

construed not to be frustrating or to be beneficial, 
Interscorer reliability was assessed by having three 

psychologists? independently Score the same 15 proto- 


ë For example, on Card 3, the stimulus figur; 
picted as having the higher status was 
younger than the low status figure by only 4 of the 
101 Ss, was rated to have less 
101 Ss, and was rated to have less į 
the Ss. The high status figure wa i 
a business or professional occupation by 96 Ss, a semi- 
professional occupation by 4 Ss, and was labeled a 
“gentleman” by one S. Similarly, the low status figure 
was perceived as a waitress by 98 Ss, a maid by 2 Ss, 

and a housewife by the remaining S. A complete sum- 
mary table of the face validity data has been deposited 
with ADI, cf. Footnote 4, 

ê Complete definitions of the Scoring variables have 
been deposited with ADI, cf. Footnote 4, 

7 The authors are indebted to James Selkin for his 
assistance in establishing the interscorer reliability of 
the punitiveness categories. 


de- 
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TABLE i J 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF FIVE PUNITIVE- 
NESS CATEGORIES FOR THE TOTAL TEST 
AND FOR HicH anp Low STATUS 
CARDS SEPARATELY 


High F | Low F 
Measure (N = 48) (N = 53) 1 
Mean| SD | Mean SD 
| 
Total Test: à 
E 18.06 | 2.37 |17.57 | 2.69 Ry 
P 5.83 | 2.34 | 5.14 | 2.85 es 
N (12.23 | 2.29 |12.43 | 2.75 in 
I 1.67 | .94 | 2.00 | 1.26 Be 
M 4.25 | 2.19 | 4.34 | 2.24] > 
High Status 
‘ards: 
E 9.48 | 1.47 | 9.67 | 1.78 eau 
P -67 | 1.00 | 2.75 | 2.02 6.0 
N 8.81 | 1.40 | 6.92 | 2.08 “ee 
I AG | 58) <53 | 72] 3 
M 2.04 | 1.40 | 1.77 | 1.48 | - 
Low à Status 
ards: * 
E 8.59 | 1.46 | 7.91 | 1.48 2:2a 
P 5.17 | 1.83 | 2.39 | 1.43 rt 
N 3.42 | 1.57 | 5.52 | 1.40 139 
I 1.21 | .66 | 1.47 | .80 10 
M 2.21 | 1.27 | 2.57 | 1.31 | 1- 
tailed 
* Significant beyond the .05 level of confidence (two-tailé 
test), ontailed 
** Significant beyond the -01 level of confidence (tw 
test). 
een 
cols. For 360 scored responses, agreement betw®' 


A and B was 77%, between A and C was Toi en 
between B and C was 94%. All protocols pen the 
scored by the first author without knowledge 0 dM 
Ss’ F-scale score. The total frequency of P, N, I S scot? 
Scores was computed for each protocol, and the E 

Was obtained by summing the P and N scores. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION es 
The significance of the mean pierima 
between high and low authoritarians w ih He 
Spect to E, I, M, N, and P on all 24 sma 
cards together, and on the 12 high we 
low status cards separately, was teste vi 
means of the ¢ test for independent la ns 
Samples. The results of these comparis© 
may be seen in Table 1.8 socant 
With respect to Hypothesis 1, no significa e 
differences in E, I, M, N, or P scores on ive 
test as a whole could be found. While sar 
findings cannot verify a hypothesis, this 14 
of difference is fully consistent with our 
hypothesis. are 
When the high and low status cards een 
analyzed Separately, the differences bet 


, ap ADI: 
8 All raw score data have been deposited with 
cf. Footnote 4, 


| 
| 


> Cards and on tl 
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the High and Low F groups with respect to 
P and N scores are all significant in the pre- 


. dicted direction beyond the .01 level of con- 


fidence. We may therefore reject the null 
Statement of Hypotheses 2 and 3. It appears 
clear that high authoritarians, more often 
than low authoritarians, tend to respond with 
Personal hostility to low status figures and 
with displaced hostility to high status figures. 
Conversely, high authoritarians, less often 
than low authoritarians, tend to respond with 
Personal hostility to high status figures and 
with displaced hostility to low status figures. 
These results suggest that findings of a rela- 
Uonship between total extrapunitiveness and 
authoritarianism (2, 5, 8) may be at least 
Partly accounted for in terms of this pre- 
Viously overlooked status variable rather than 
y assuming greater generalized extrapuni- 
tiveness on the part of high authoritarians. 
This interpretation is further supported by 
the finding in Table 1 of a significant differ- 
ence between high and low authoritarians 
with respect to total E on the low status cards 
taken alone. It is only on these cards that high 
authoritarians are more extrapunitive than 
low authoritarians. 
sa final hypothesis was to the effect that 
ile the responses of high authoritarians to 
tation are, at least in part, mediated by 
“ee status of the frustrator, low 
A oritarians tend to respond to frustration 
atively independently of the status of the 
Tustrator, 
In order to test Hypothesis 4, the difference 
etween the mean P score on the high status 
tiel he low status cards was statis- 
ally evaluated for the High and for the Low 
, Stoups separately. In the High F group this 
ioe was clearly significant beyond the 
at ae level (4, for related measures, 
ie k The same analysis for the Low F 
ioe Showed the difference to be insignifi- 
: These data, therefore, strongly support 
ee ae 4; high authoritarians respond 
figures s Ht ea aap y e low status 
to high Te. y more often than they do 
Pear + us igures. Low authoritarians ap= 
d © respond with direct personal hostility 
agers | of the status of the frustrator. 
Dae 4 includes a prediction about 
pa or indirect hostility as well as about 
aggression. Hence, the same kind of 
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analysis as described for P scores was made 
for the N score. This analysis shows that 
both high and low authoritarians tend to re- 
spond with displaced hostility to high status 
figures more often than they do to low status 
figures, both cases significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. This result does not accord 
with Hypothesis 4, but it is somewhat tem- 
pered by the fact that the difference for the 
High F group (5.40) is significantly greater 
than the difference for the Low F group (1.40), 
significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
In short, the data tend to support Hypothesis 
4, although one finding does require certain 
reservations. 

Several limitations of this study must be 
noted. In the first place, the experimental 
groups included only the most extreme seg- 
ments of an initial group of 800 Ss. Generali- 
zation to the larger group of less extreme cases 
is not warranted on the basis of this study 
alone. Second, the semiprojective test used in 
this research was not fully refined. Some of 
the stimulus cards proved to be undiscrimi- 
nating, and the technique a whole would 
undoubtedly benefit from further refinement 
involving item analysis procedures. Finally, it 
should be noted that all the hypotheses of the 
present study were tested by semiprojective 
test data rather than by overt behavior in life 
situations. The findings are, therefore, limited 
to whatever extent these two classes of be- 
havior do not directly covary. It is obvious 
that perfect covariation of test behavior and 
overt behavior is unlikely, especially where 
punishment frequently follows the responses 
in life situations. Nevertheless, the present 
hypotheses would be maintained—and are 
testable—in behavioral situations where fac- 
tors I-kely to inhibit free responding are con- 
trolled or minimiZed. 

Our orientation to this research was that, in 
predicting the behavior of individuals on the 
basis of presumed personality dimensions such 
as authoritarianism, no general conclusions 
should be drawn without taking into account 
the specific situational cues that may mediate 
this behavior. Within the limitations of this 
study, we have shown that punitiveness is not 
a general tendency that may be identified 
with authoritarianism, but rather that the 
punitive behavior of an individual in an inter- 
actional situation is dependent upon both his 
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authoritarianism and certain social status 
cues present in his stimulus environment. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the interrelationships among au- 
thoritarianism, punitiveness, and status were 
studied by means of a semi-projective tech- 
nique based on the Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study. It was found that when puni- 
tiveness is measured by this technique, high 
and low authoritarians do not differ with 
respect to extrapunitiveness independently of 
status. When social status is considered, how- 
ever, high authoritarians, more often than low 
authoritarians, tend to respond with personal 
hostility to frustrators of low status and with 
indirect or displaced hostility to frustrators of 
high status. The data with Tespect to our hy- 
pothesis that low authoritarians respond to 
frustrators independently of their Status are 
somewhat ambiguous but generally affirma- 
tive. We conclude that Punitiveness is a func- 
tion of both the Personality of the individual 
and the particular stimulus environment that 
elicits the behavior, 
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CONFORMITY AND PROBLEM SOLVING! 
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ECENT studies have expressed con- 
siderable interest in the relation 
between problem solving and various 

honintellectual personality variables. Impetus 
m this direction has been provided, in part, 
by the fact that in problem-solving tasks in- 
dividual differences are repeatedly found that 
are not accounted for by differences in general 
Intelligence as measured by the conventional 
tests. In the search for factors that contribute 
to this variability, a number of experimenters 
have investigated nonintellectual variables (6, 
12, 13), Although by no means conclusive, 
these studies present considerable evidence 
that such variables do contribute to individual 

ifferences in problem-solving performance. 

his experiment was undertaken to investi- 
gate the possibility that conformity, a non- 
Mtellectual variable, may be shown to account 
or variation in problem-solving scores that is 
inte accounted for by Scores on a conventional 
fev lisence test. In this study, conformity re- 
i 8 to behavior that is induced by subjecting 
hdividuals in a laboratory setting to conflict- 
Pradtcing social pressure. The experimental 
uation is a modification of that originated 
a Asch (2). The typical Asch situation is one 
a Conflict for the naive Subject who must 
ie respond in accord with his own percep- 
iy thus disagreeing with the majority opin- 
Sask or respond in agreement with the group 
rary to his own perception. An individual 


lm: 
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is said to conform if he resolves the conflict by 
agreeing with the contrived group consensus. 
This concept of conformity is to be distin- 
guished from conformity viewed as normative 
or typical behavior, as in Floyd Allport’s 
classical J-curve studies (1). 

Although a survey of the literature revealed 
no direct investigation of problem solving and 
conformity, indirect but relevant information 
is found in the fact that similar personality 
traits correlate with both. Studies by Rokeach 
(15) and Brown (4) have demonstrated that 
rigidity in problem solving, measured by the 
Luchins water-jar test, is related to such vari- 
ables as ethnocentrism and authoritarianism 
as measured by the California E and F scales 
respectively.? Conformity, too, has been shown 
to be significantly related to these same or 
similar variables in experiments by Crutch- 
field (7) and Hoffman (9). These studies pro- 
vide support for the assumption that rigid 
problem solvers and high conformers have 
certain personality characteristics in common. 

The present study was designed to test 
three hypotheses. The major hypothesis posits 
a negative correlation between tendency to 
conform and achievement in problem solving, 
when the influence of intelligence is statisti- 
cally removed. The use of partial correlation 
permits a demonstration that conformity is 
associated with a portion of the variability in 
problem-solving performance that is not ac- 
counted for by differences in intelligence as 
measured by the conventional tests. It is 
generally accepted that general intelligence is 
a factor in problem-solving ability. Crutch- 
field (7) has reported a correlation of —.51 
for a verbal test of intelligence and con- 
formity. 

The second hypothesis states that the nega- 
tive partial correlation is higher for problems 
that require restructuring than for straight- 
forward problems in which restructuring is 
unnecessary. This elaboration is plausible if 


? Since this study was designed and carried out, 
Levitt (11), in a recent review of the literature, has 
presented strong evidence that the validity of the 
water-jar test as a measure of rigidity is highly 
questionable. 
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one assumes that the water-jar Einstellung 
task—performance on which has indirectly 
been related to conforming behavior—has 
more in common with the restructuring type 
of problem than with the straightforward 
type, in that the two former require the modi- 
fication of an initial approach in order to 
arrive at an adequate solution. This flexibility 
in approach requires additionally a critical 
evaluation of the information presented. It is 
assumed that these characteristics are also in- 
volved in the process of making independent 
judgments in the conformity situation. ; 
The third hypothesis is that the sex differ- 
ences found for certain types of problem solv- 
ing are associated with sex differences in con- 
formity. Several experiments (3, 8, 16) have 
demonstrated that men are superior to women 
in particular types of problem solving. Sex 
differences in conformity (7, 17) and in sug- 
gestibility (5) have also been demonstrated. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The Ss were 64 men and 77 women students in the 
introductory psychology course at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The age range was 16 to 21 years 
for the women and 18 to 36 years for the men with 
respective median ages of 18 and 19. 


Measures 


Problem solving. The problem-solving measure con- 
sisted of 20 problems in booklet form. On the basis of 
an item analysis, the individua] problems for this test 
were selected from those originally used by Sweeney 
(16) and Hunt and Taylor (10), so as to provide meas- 
ures of achievement on two types of problems, re- 
structuring and straightforward. Problems of the latter 
type were workable by direct methods. The former were 
problems in which for most Ss the initial set or percep- 
tion of the problem was inappropriate and a change in 
set or restructuring was required before solution could 
be attained. Ten straightforward and ten restructuring 
problems were arranged alternately and in order of 
difficulty. A working time of four minutes per problem 
was allowed with a ten-minute intermission after the 
first ten problems. Problems were scored either correct 
or incorrect, with a correct answer receiving one point 
credit. No partial credits were given. 

Conformity. The scale used consisted of 97 items 
mounted on individual slides. There were 52 critical 
items which were divisible into the following categories: 

24 objective items; 4 cach of 6 types 


3 Except for slight modification of the content and 
the order of presentation of the items, the method, 
materials and apparatus for measuring conformity were 
those designed and described by Crutchfield (7). They 
were used for this experiment with his cooperation. 
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16 attitude items; 4 each of 4 types! 

12 preference items; 4 each of 3 types.° E ‘ated 
A response was scored as conforming if it devi if 
from the objectively correct response in the eons 
the supposed responses of the other Hemin © me 
group. A conforming response received one pom ne 
other responses none. The maximum possible score a 
was 24, the number of items on the objective ¢ 
formity scale. bo J 

The apparatus for measuring conformity involved 
five adjacent electrical panels on each of which e 
five rows of 11 signal lights and a row of 11 re The 
five rows of lights were lettered A, B, C, D, and vite 
panels were separated by side wings which a eee 
each S from seeing any panel except the one in he E's 
booth. The five panels were wired separately to S en 
control panel, located behind the Ss, in such a h e 
to permit the Æ to send identical information to pars 
panels simultaneously. The Ss’ responses were rec aes 
on a section of the E's control panel by way of frar 
of 11 signal lights, each row corresponding to a boo Bo 

General Intelligence." Part II, Analogies of Boim e 
the Concept Mastery Test? was selected as the nol 
of general intelligence. There are 75 multiple-c one- 
analogy items; the score is the number right a SAE 
half the number wrong. The test was amtie 
during one of the regularly scheduled lecture per! 


Procedure 


P 50 
All the students in the class of approximately Oe, 
were informed that they were required fo par F 
as Ss in two sessions of psychological expen a "first 
this experiment, Ss registered for a two-how roups 
session in groups no larger than 25 persons. KEE were 
were composed without regard to sex, and the 1d not 
seated around tables partitioned so that they cou 


ms will 


*No further description of the attitude ite cluded 
be presented since scores on them were not 1n give? 
in the final analysis of the data for reasons to R oi 
below. A detailed description of the items, proce found 
administration and system of scoring can be 0 
in the original report (14). Copies of this report ailable 
of that by Carey (6) and by Sweeney (16) are ‘ibraries: 
in each of more than twenty major university 4 a is 

* These items are not included in the analysis onses 
experiment since the “normally” expected mk us 
to them had not been established. The items weubject® 
by Dr. Crutchfield who employed the same § 
for another experiment. n 

ê There was also available a score for each 5 ye 
A of the College Vocabulary Test. This test ot ity 
veloped by H. G. Gough, Institute of Fee torn 
Assessment and Research, University of Ca! of the 
Berkeley. The relation of these scores to some eigint 
experimental variables was included in the er, OF 
report (14) for comparative purposes. Hor majo" 
results will not be presented here since in t res We $ 
analysis of the data, only the Analogies test SThe cor 
treated as the measure of general intelligence- en and 
relation between the two tests was .77 for the ™ 
-68 for the women, with 

*The Concept Mastery Test was used ford 
kind permission of Lewis M. Terman, Stan 
versity. 
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see the papers of other Ss. At the end of this first 
Meeting, devoted to the problem-solving task, Ss were 
a to sign up for a second session, approximately 
n hour and a half in length, in groups of five men or 
five women. 
K the second session, the Ss were seated at their 
ea panels in individual booths. The procedure 
ve SD ained to them in some detail. About midway of 
eter ee the Ss were shown five cards each 
ee d with an A, B, C, D, or E. They were told that 
ae Meech to draw cards to determine the order in 
ich the five Ss were to judge the stimuli as they were 
Projected onto the screen. 
ioe card-drawing took place immediately preceding 
th g aN of the first item to be judged. Before 
pees drew for letter designations, the cards were 
Dand y switched, so that every card carried the letter 
Tat ih eee S was thus led to believe he was to respond 
iis sae eE position. The responses he saw appearing in 
Ace Ne on his panel supposedly corresponding to Ss 
can , and D were actually predetermined, simulated 
trol a rangita by the experimenter from the con- 
ie phous .T he five Ss thus experienced identical stimu- 
a aa itions and gave their responses at the same time. 
his ustrate with one of the objective items: A slide 
en eted on the wall in front of the five Ss, con- 
ea has circle and a star and instructions to judge 
aie a gure had the greater area. Each S saw the other 
eae responses—all indicating the star as 
Pe an mae giving his own response. These 
tin. ai e judgments were contrary to each S's percep- 
tn ‘es T, the circle was in fact about one-third greater 
confon an the star. On all critical slides, pressure to 
that en was induced by presenting a majority consensus 
a as inconsistent with the Ss’ perceptions. 
eget end of the second session, the experimenter 
of th, Se the study with the Ss, explaining the nature 
the deception. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


$t The reliability coefficients, means, and 
tne deviations for the problem-solving 
fe conformity measures for men and women 
i e presented in Table 1. Considering the 
ature of the problem-solving test, the relia- 
ae coefficients of .70 and .76 for total scores 
Y ere about as high as could be expected, al- 
k Ough higher reliability for the restructuring 
nd straightforward subtests would have been 
ne The reliability values for the objec- 
sli ht seam scores, .87 and .80, were only 

A tly lower than the .90 reported by Crutch- 
oki (7) for total scores including not only 
Men, ctive, but also attitude and preference 
obti However, the reliabilities of .29 and -13 
the ined for men and women respectively on 
rte ne conformity items were so low that 
ite urther analysis of data based on these 
D ms appeared justified. On the basis of un- 

ublished data obtained earlier by Crutchfield, 
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it had been expected that such attitude items 
would yield a considerably more reliable scale. 
Just why this expectation was not confirmed 
is not clear. In any case, all subsequent anal- 
yses were limited to conformity as measured 
by the objective items. 

The correlation between the restructuring 
and the straightforward problems was .59 for 
men and .58 for women. 


Within Groups Analysis 

Table 2 presents the correlations among the 
measures of problem solving, conformity, and 
general intelligence. 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF THE PROBLEM SOLVING AND 
CONFORMITY MEASURES 
(64 men and 77 women) 


Measure Group r M SD 

Total problems M -70 8.83 3.78 
wW -16 6.00 3.45 

Restructuring prob- M 54 4.33 2.16 
lems WwW -60 2.79 1.95 
Straightforward M 56 4.50 2.08 
problems Ww 52 3.21 1.95 
Attitude conformity M .29 8.63 3.11 
WwW 13 O75 Sil 

Objective conformity M 87 8.44 5.09 
WwW .80 10.39 4.70 


Note.—Reliability was evaluated by the odd-even method for 
the total problems and the objective conformity scores. The first 
half versus the second half method was used for the attitude con- 
formity scores. The r values were corrected for length by the 
Brown-Spearman formula. Reliabilities for the restructuring and 
the straightforward problems were computed by the Kuder- 
Richardson formula. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES OF PROBLEM 
SOLVING, CONFORMITY, AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


(64 men and 77 women) 


ore Analogies 
Measure a 
M WwW M W 
HA +*+ 26** 
Total problems —.31**| —.18 | -35 
Rectructuring prob- —.38"*| — 14 .35**) .22* 
lems ; 
Straightforward | —.19 | —.18 aj aa 
problems | 
Analogies | —=.31**] —.08 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


** Significant at the .01 level. Fees 
a tailed test since the directions 


of the correlations were pr! tailed test was used in all 
of the subsequent tables, 
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For men, conformity was found to be sig- 
nificantly negatively correlated both with 
total problems and with restructuring prob- 
lems, but not with straightforward problems. 
After intelligence was partialled out, the cor- 
relations for conformity with restructuring 
problems (—.28) and with total problems 
(—.22) were significant at the .01 and the 04 
levels. The z’ transformation was used to test 
the significance of these partial correlations. 
These results support the first hypothesis: 
there is a negative correlation between tend- 
ency to conform and achievement in problem 
solving when the influence of intelligence is 
statistically removed. This finding indicates 
that conformity accounts for variation in 
problem-solving scores in addition to that 
which can be attributed to differences in in- 
telligence. 

For women, the zero-order correlations be- 
tween problem solving and conformity were 
negative; they were, however, not significantly 
different from zero and hence cannot be re- 
garded as supporting the research hypothesis, 
On the other hand, these correlations do not 
provide grounds for rejecting the hypothesis 
in that they did not differ significantly from 
those for the men. 

The results for the men, for whom the 
restructuring problems were significantly nega- 
tively related to conformity whereas the 
straightforward problems 
patible with the second hypothesis, that the 
negative partial correlation is greater for the 
restructuring problems than for the straight- 
forward problems, However, the difference 
between the partial correlations was not sig- 
nificant (p = 09). Negative results were also 
obtained for the women. 

An inspection of the scores for men revealed 
that the older men tended to score higher on 
problem solving and analogies but lower on 
conformity than the younger men in the 
sample. For this reason, separate analyses 
were made for the group of fifty men 21 years 

of age or younger and for the group of 14 men 
ranging in age from 22 to 36. These results are 
shown in Table 3. For the fifty younger men, 
only the correlation between _Testructuring 
problems and conformity was Significant. On 
the whole, the magnitude of the correlations 
for the younger men differed little from that 


for the women. 


were not, are com- 
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For the 14 men aged 22 and over, there were 
high negative correlations between problem 
solving and conformity. After the effect of 
intelligence was partialled out, the correlation 
was —.61 (p = .02) for total problem solving 
versus conformity and — .76 (p = .005) for 
restructuring problems versus conformity. 
With the influence of intelligence and age con- 
trolled simultaneously, the respective partial 
correlations were —.59 (p = .03) and —.77 
(p = .005). The 2’ technique was used to test 
the significance of these partial correlations. 

The results in Table 3 show also that the 
difference between the correlations of restruc- 
turing and straightforward problems with 
conformity was in the hypothesized —— 
However, the difference between the partia 
correlations was again not significant. For 
both the young and the older groups p was 
larger than .10. Thus, the analysis of the 
scores for the older men clearly supports the 
first hypothesis of the study but not the sec- 
ond hypothesis. 


Between Groups Analysis 


The third hypothesis was that sex. ai 
ences in certain types of problem solving a" 
associated with sex differences in conformity- 
It was reasoned that cultural factors that un 
pose differential experiences, training, al 
sures, and expectations would result in differ 
ences in motivations and skills for the ee 
sexes. It was expected that these difference” 
would be manifested in performance on ce 
tain problem-solving tasks and under co? 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Measures Or PROBLEM 
Sotvine, CONFORMITY, AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


(50 young men [Y] and 14 older men [0]) 


Objective Con- Analogies 
Measure formity Ji 
y o ee 
+ 
Total problems —.20 | —.70**| .25* Sie 
Restructuring prob-| — -25* | —.79**| .21 |-> 
lems 38 
Straightforward = | 5984) 125) jh = 
problems 
Analogies —.22 —.44 


* Significant at the .05 level, 
** Significant at the -01 level, jficance 
k j cani 
Note.—The transformation was used to test the signi 
of the correlations for the group of 14 older men. 
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formity conditions similar to those of this 

experiment. 
a Hor this hypothesis to be valid first requires 
hat men be superior to women in certain 
s of problem solving and at the same time 
rl oom tendency to conform. Table 4 shows 
Ect oe prerequisite conditions were clearly 
ie e - The sex differences for all three prob- 
roving scores were highly significant. 
owever, the sex difference on restructuring 
en was not significantly greater than 
ee on the straightforward problems. The sex 
eee on the conformity measure was sig- 
cin ei as expected. Surprisingly, a significant 
tite erence was also obtained on general 
Gece a Because of this unexpected dif- 
rial it was necessary to adjust for both 
the nce and conformity in carrying out 
ik ind of covariance designed to test the 
a esis. ‘The results of the analyses, carried 
RA meted for the restructuring and the 
Tabi. i orward problems, are presented in 
Ñ che `i Although there was some reduction 
ien ifferences, both p ratios were still sig- 
af the at the .01 level, indicating that not all 
a differences in problem solving was 
Bea ta ed for by sex differences in conformity 

A intelligence as measured. 
tea aa analysis of covariance was not 
pe out for the sex difference on total 
“stat ag Since significant differences re- 
and th after adjustments on the restructuring 
Seek e straightforward problems separately, 
nieas clear that the difference would be sig- 
a nt for total problems should adjustments 
made for conformity and intelligence. 

a, question may be raised as to the rele- 
Aal € of the results of the separate covariance 
Yar igs of the restructuring and straightfor- 
i problems to the earlier findings of 
eee (16). In a series of experiments 
ines found that for groups matched with 
iran to intelligence, special abilities, oF 
Woni c knowledge, men were superior to 
at a on restructuring types of problems 
Diest on straightforward problems. In the 
to we experiment men proved to be superior 
SE in both types of problems after the 
ee ance adjustments were made for con- 
` nd and intelligence. Though these results 
<: ot confirm Sweeney’s findings, 1t cannot 
Fen tiae they are contradictory since the 
PS in the present study were not equated 
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TABLE 4 
Sex DIFFERENCES 
(64 men and 77 women) 


Measure z M | SD\ D t 
Total problems M | 8.83 | 3.78 
K w | 6.00 | 3.45 |2.83 | <.001 
Restructuring | M | 4.33 | 2.16 
problems W | 2.79 | 1.95 |1.54* <.001 
Straightforward | M | 4.50 | 2.08 
problems | W | 3.21 1.95 |1.29*| <.001 
Conformity | M | 8.44 | 5.09 
WwW {10.39 4.70 |1.95 01 
Analogies M [37.19 |12.17 
| W (29.58 10.68 \7.61 | <.001* 


* The difference between mean differences in restructuring 
problems and straightforward problems is .25; $ is not significant. 
® The p value is fora two-tailed test since the difference was not 


predicted. 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE: Sex Dirr: 
RESTRUCTURING PROBLEMS AND ON STRAIGHT- 
FORWARD PROBLEMS, SEPARATELY, WITH ÀD- 
JUSTMENTS FOR CONFORMITY AND 
ANALOGIES SCORES 


ERENCES ON 


7 
| Before Ad- | 


justment After Adjustment 
g g 
Test Source 3 | EJ 
a a 
| of = al a Aa 
8 g 
& i 
a a 
Restructuring Total 140 | 4.79 | 138 | 4.00 
problems Within | 139 | 4.24 137 | 3.79 
Between 1 [82.00 1 [32.44 |8.56| -01 
Straightforward | Total 140 | 4.41 |138 | 3.99 
problems Within |139 | 4.09 | 137 3.79 | 
Between 1 [58.00 1 [30.71 g0 01 


on relevant special abilities or on related spe- 


cific knowledge. : 
A further analysis of sex differences on 


problem solving was made to determine 
whether or not sex differences would remain 
if the older men were excluded. The differ- 
ences between the means for 77 women and 
50 younger men were computed for the prob- 
lem solving, conformity, and analogies scores. 
The differences on all three measures of prob- 
lem solving remained significant at the .001 
level. The scores of the older men were thus 
ible for the obtained sex 


not entirely responsible | o 
differences. For conformity, the difference was 


reduced in level of significance from .009 to .07. 
The difference on analogies was still significant 
at the .003 level. An analysis of covariance 
with adjustments for conformity and intelli- 
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gence was not carried out for this comparison 
as it was for the difference in problem solving 
for the total men and the women. Since the 
difference between the means for the younger 
men and the women in conformity was very 
small and since the correlations between con- 
formity, problem solving, and intelligence 
scores for the younger men were less than the 
corresponding correlations for the total men, 
covariance adjustments would not be expected 
to reduce the sex difference in problem solving 
to insignificance, 


SUMMARY 

This study was undertaken to investigate 
the possibility that conformity, a nonintellec- 
tual variable, contributes to the variability in 
achievement in problem solving in addition to 
that variation accounted for by intelligence as 
measured by the conventional tests. Three hy- 
potheses were tested: 

1. There is a negative correlation between 
tendency to conform and achievement in 
problem solving when the influence of intelli- 
gence is statistically removed, 

2. The negative partial correlation is higher 
for problems that require Testructuring than 
for straightforward problems, 

3. The sex differences in certain types of 
problem solving are associated with sex differ- 
ences in conformity, 

The Ss, 77 women an 
tests of problem solvin, 
telligence. The problem-solving test consisted 
of 10 restructuring and 10 straightforward 
problems. Part Il, analogies, of Form B of the 
Concept Mastery Test was used as the meas- 
ure of intelligence. Two measures of conform- 
ity were used, one involving judgments con- 
cerning objective stimuli and the other 
judgments Concerning attitudes, Since the 
reliability of the latter proved to be extremely 
low, all subsequent analyses were limited to 
conformity as measured by the objective 
items. 

The results supported the first hypothesis 
but failed to confirm the second and third 

hypotheses. 


d 64 men, were given 
» conformity, and in- 
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A RESTATEMENT AND TEST OF SCHLOSBERG’S THEORY OF 
EMOTION WITH TWO KINDS OF SUBJECTS FROM GREECE! 


HARRY C. TRIANDIS 
Cornell University 
anp WILLIAM W. LAMBERT 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


ANY propositions in the literature of 
psychology are stated in such a gen- 
ie Tse form that replication with hu- 
adk Le jects from very diverse cultural 
ens is directly relevant. In the present 
hata our understanding, such replication is 
ign y required whenever a proposition re- 
the e ie nee operations dependent upon 
Seen subtle uses of perceptual or language 
test Fn If the proposition is upheld by the 
pends en the possibility that the relation de- 
tend on rare cultural or social factors is 
ered less likely. 

thiosh study represents an attempt to test 

sberg’s dimensional theory of emotion 
using Ay to compare the relationships found 
with Gwe college Ss with those found 
Ss from eek college students from Athens and 
of the nh a Greek village. Besides the test 
in the os hypotheses relating to similarities 
enic certain exploratory hypotheses 

Schlot differences are also discussed. 

; Sate erg (14) has attempted to reduce the 
Pictures PA required to order judgments of 
States” ; at presumably reflect “emotional 
Worth (17) the person photographed. Wood- 
named. , had Ss place pictures into categories 
3. eat » love, happiness, mirth; 2. surprise; 
5. disgu eting 4. anger, determination; 
that it > ; 6. contempt. Schlosberg has shown 
a circle S reasonable to view this continuum as 

e than a straight line. Further, he 
te i that there is a high correlation be- 
deve Sec Ss place the pictures into 
Place th Tth’s six categories and the way they 
bipolar e same pictures according to the two 

nine-step dimensions of: 1. pleasant- 


twe 


LT . 
B 5 Paatudy was assisted in part by a grant from the 
4 the gene ealth Service to the second author and 
Sycholo ral research funds of the Department of 
Was in ae Cornell University. Writing and analysis 
Stu ly in ae facilitated by the Center for Advanced 
on eave fw Behavioral Sciences. The second author is 
Pbreciative of Cornell University. The authors are 
. F Sugg i ivi > 7 

ochberg, uggestions given by A. T. Ryan and 
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unpleasant; 2. attention-rejection. These di- 
mensions are fewer in number than those of 
Woodworth and they possibly involve some- 
what less complex judgments. However, much 
of their face validity and their relation to the 
extensive everyday language realm of “emo- 
tional states” depends largely on the even more 
subtle and complex discriminal and symbolic 
processes involved in the use of the Woodworth 
categories. More recently Schlosberg (15) has 
extended his theory to include a further di- 
mension, tension-sleep. The appropriate model 
thus becomes an inverted ellipsoidal cone, 
with “sleep” anchoring the base point of the 
cone. 

Although this latest version of the theory is 
still primarily concerned with the perception of 
emotional expression, the physiological indices 
used by Schlosberg for the measurement of the 
tension-sleep dimension suggest that the theory 
is a first step towards a general theory of emo- 
tion. One can think here of Hebb’s (2), and of 
Lindsley’s (4) discussion of the differential fir- 
ings in the reticular formation as the physio- 
logical changes underlying the sleep-tension 
dimension, of Olds’s (9) firing of the “reward 
system in the brain” (the septal area facilita- 
tion and inhibition) which suggests the basis 
for the pleasant-unpleasant dimension, and of 
the action of the sympathetic and parasym- 
pathetic nervous systems, with their dilation 
and constriction of the pupil of the eye and 
the bronchi etc., which suggest a basis for the 
attention-rejection dimension. In short, although 
the present data involves judgments of facial 
expressions, it may be possible to generalize the 
dimensions abstracted from these data to sub- 
sume a good portion of the variance of the 
actual emotions people feel. Certainly when 
one judges the emotion shown in a face, the 
particular judgment may not correspond either 
to one’s own emotion at the time or to that of 
the person who is moving his face. The dimen- 
sions of the judgment, however, may turn out 
to be adequate to describe both one’s own and 
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the other’s emotional states. Proof of such an 
hypothesis, however, will depend on both the 
development of more data on judgments as 
well as more independent physiological meas- 
urements, and, most important of all, develop- 
ment of experiments relating both of these. 
Osgood (11) has recently reported the results 
of a factor analysis of Ss’ responses to forty 
posed facial “expressions,” using the semantic 
differential as a measurement device. He sug- 
gests that the factors he named after applying 
Thurstone procedures to the picture judg- 
ments—1. pleasantness; 2. control; 3. expres- 
siveness;—“‘look like” the major dimensions of 
his “semantic space”—1. evaluation; 2, po- 
tency; 3. activity. This appears to be a reason- 
able suggestion, and it only remains for us to 
suggest that Schlosberg’s three dimensions 
appear to be either a special case or a bio- 
logically more generic case of the dimensions 
later named by Osgood? 

Keeping in mind the problems of factor 
naming, or even of dimension naming, one may 
suggest that Schlosberg’s “pleasant-unpleas- 
ant” sounds like Osgood’s “pleasantness” and 
“evaluation,” and “tension-sleep” sounds like 
“activity” and “expressiveness,” whereas “at- 
tention-rejection” sounds like “potency” (in 
the sense of potency of the cause of emotion) 
and more clearly, “control.” 

If such convergence turns out to be the case 

it would be interesting. A rather nice question 
would then arise as to which set of operations 
might be most profitably viewed as more 
generic. The facial expression operations have 
one advantage over the more complicated 
“semantic” ones in that they keep open the 
possibilities of a direct psychophysical ap- 
proach to the further clarification of the 
matter. Although symbol capacity and usage is 
certainly of vital importance in human be- 
havior, the basic and most general dimensions 
of such capacity and usage may be presaged in 
some psychophysical predispositions common 
with some other animals and with all peoples. 
Teasing out the parameters involved in the 
stimuli of “emotional expressions” may be the 
most direct attack on the bases of the more 
elaborated and secondary semantic mediating 
processes. 


2? The editor of this Journal has suggested that our 
formulation is quite parallel to Wundt’s tridimensional 
theory of feeling. 
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Since there is no basis a priori for assuming 
that cues for discriminating “facial expres- 
sions” are more universal or generic than the 
apparently more complex semantic dimensions, 
both formulations require tests in very different 
cultural milieu before any general formulation 
of either theory be taken very seriously. Ku- 
mata (3) and Triandis and Osgood (16) have 
attempted cross-cultural tests of the semantic 
operations and their attendant hypotheses. 
The present paper reports such an attempt for 
the facial “expressions” operations. As a result 
of such attempts we may be able to take 
seriously the partial but general pattern that 
seems to be emerging from all of these studies. 

This possibility is all the more interesting 
when the similar convergence in the inde- 
pendent work of Morris (7) on dimensions of 
“values” and their setting in a theory of be- 
havior (8) is considered. Morris and Jones (6) 
have factor analyzed the relations between the 
ratings of thirteen “ways of life.” They report 
five Thurstone factors, three of which can be 
viewed as relevant here, Their “receptivity 
and sympathetic concern” factor “looks like 
a meeting of the “sleep” or “passive” end 0 
the “sleep-tension” dimension and of eee 
“acceptance” end of the ‘“acceptance-reJec 
tion” dimension. Their “enjoyment and prog- 
ress through action” factor could be a meeting 
of the “active” and “approach” ends of the 
Schlosberg dimensions, and finally, the 

withdrawal and self-sufficiency” factor cou 
be a meeting of the “withdrawal” and “rejec 
tion” ends of our continua! This suggestion, rA 
course, does no more than outline the possibility 
of a convergence of the Schlosberg dimensions 
and of the Osgood “meaning” dimensions with 
basic dimensions of “valuing” behavior. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


_ The American data have been kindly provided ji 
T. Engen, N. Levy, and H. Schlosberg, based on Di 
Brown University students. Two groups were ae re 
in Greece during the summer of 1956. Fifteen SS at 
studied in the Village of Sfakera on the northeast es 
of the island of Corfu, and fifteen college students oe 
Athens. In both groups there were almost a 
number of Ss of each sex. Other characteristics ear 
two groups are given in Table 1, which makes © in 
that there are large differences between the groups 


- vein 
3 These suggestions were made by Fred Attne? 
personal communication, 
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ScHLOSBERG’s THEORY OF EMOTION 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLES 
| P 
i ki Movie 
—_ Age | Education | Attendance 
Statistic | (years) | (lifetime) 
vja | vil Aj}Vi a 
a A paa | já 
Mean | 18.6) 21.1 |7.1]14 l9 |1000 
Median | 19 18 6.0 | 13 |12 | 900 
Range 15-24 17-33) 6-1 


1| 11-18) 0-50] 100-3000 


Note.—V stands for village and A for Athens. 


educational level and in their attendance at movies— 
largely the same movies American students would 
attend. The data on movie attendance in the table 
represent estimates by the Ss themselves. 


Procedure 


; The first problem was to ensure equivalence of terms 
ot Greek and English. This was approximated by 
Gee a group of bilinguals translate the terms to be 
Sed from Woodworth’s and Schlosberg’s English into 
7 and another group of bilinguals translate the 
mee back into English. Only terms which consistently 
a a criterion of complete agreement both ways were 
sorted for the Greek version. 
sare the Schlosberg procedure, anchoring pictures 
aie Presented while instructions were given, and then 
Bucs gay before an S began rating. Pictures num- 
foe fh and 32 of the Ruckmick a3) series were used 
aid i e pleasant-unpleasant dimension, Numbers 7 
ada for the attention-rejection dimension and 26 
for the tension-sleep dimension. 
dig Pictures judged by the Ss were the new set of 
chlost of Marjorie Lightfoot, kindly provided by 
bas S erg, which are reproduced in Morgan’s work- 
p (S, p. 32-33). 
for nine-point scales and the Woodworth six cate- 
the Ss Were drawn on cardboard for presentation to 
The villagers were instructed as follows: 
is is an important study which I am making, 
vat pa far as you are concerned it is just a game. All 
ae ave to do is to play the game correctly. The 
tick, of the game are as follows: you are to place 
i of these forty-eight photographs in one of these 
aces (show on cardboard). First you will place 
Ose that represent a pleasant emotion on this part 
bs cardboard (indicate). Then you will place those 
of he Present: an; unpleasant emotion on that part 
ite : board (indicate). Then you will spread them 
me ‘© that the more pleasant ones are there, and 
ings gradually get less and less pleasant, up to here 
Re ee and more and more unpleasant from here 
adicate) to there. 
Slona ee instructions were given for the other dimen- 
was coe to make sure that the idea “gradualness” 
Various ees a pencil was tapped on a table at 
otont aa ities In all cases in the village, the S was 
far fe ee of his peer group, but was sufficiently 
is rati s friends so that they would not influence 
“ngs. The villagers were very eager to “play the 


but 


of 
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game” and they all said that they “enjoyed playing it.” 
Token gifts were given to all participants and refresh- 
ments were served in all instances. This kind of non- 
business-like atmosphere is thought to be essential for 
psychological research in Greek villages. 

In the case of the city group the instructions were 
the same, but the task was presented as an experiment, 
and a test of their ability to recognize emotions. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Similarity Between Ratings of Greek and Ameri- 
can Subjects 


The first hypothesis was that Greek Ss rate 
emotional “expression” in much the same way 
as American Ss. A test of this hypothesis re- 
quires that there be a significant and fairly 
high correlation between the way the three 
groups place the pictures on the three Schlos- 
berg dimensions. Such a test is shown in 
Table 2. Rank-order correlation coefficients 
were computed on the ranks of the forty-eight 
pictures. The lowest correlation coefficient in 
this table is .66 and is significant at the .0001 
level. Hence, there is little doubt that Greek 
Ss, even when they come from very different 
populations, rate emotional expressions in the 
same way as American college Ss. 

A corollary of this hypothesis is that if the 
P-U, A-R, and S-T are assumed to be orthog- 
onal, and the position of the photographs 
plotted accordingly, the emotion solid obtained 
will be similar for the Brown University and 
Greek data. This hypothesis can be verified by 
visual inspection of Fig. 1. These solids are 
plotted by the method of successive intervals, 
a scaling procedure derived from Thurstone’s 
law of comparative judgment (see Edwards 
[1, pp. 120-135]). 

Briefly, we obtain all available pictures of a 
certain level of tension, say between 7 and 8 
(on a nine-point scale), and note how they 
have been rated on the A-R, and P-U scales. 
We then treat each picture just as Edwards 


TABLE 2 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
Dimension 
Groups 
P-U A-R S-T 
Brown vs. Athens .91 .82 -16 
Brown vs. Village .82 .88 67 
Athens vs. Village 86 83 -66 


Note.—Based on ranks of forty-cight pictures showing relations 
among three groups studied. 
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Fic. 1. EMPIRICAL AND THEORETICAL EMOTION SOLS 


treats a statement for attitude scale construc- 
tion: the frequency of judgments of this picture 
at a certain point of a psychological continuum 
is noted, this is converted to a cumulative dis- 
tribution, and to a cumulative probability 
score. The latter is transformed to a normal 
deviate (z score) by referring to the normal 
probability distribution. The difference þe- 
tween adjacent intervals can thus be obtained. 
Repetition of this procedure for several pictures 
and averaging gives an estimate of the interval 
width for each one of the scale graduations of 
the P-U and A-R scale. If we add all the 
intervals, we get the length of the P-U and 
A-R axes. Since such axis-lengths can be com- 
puted at each level of tension we obtain 
several axis-lengths and use them to plot our 
solid. 

We must not place too much confidence on 
the actual distances on these solids, since they 
are based on only one picture at the tension 
level between 1 and 2 and only 4 or 5 pictures 


for tension levels 3 to 4, 5 to 6, 7 to 8, and ihe 
9. These are small samples indeed of a ge 
probably rather large populations. pane el 
more, the American solid is based on more z in 
90 Ss, the Greek on only 30 Ss. Difference’ a 
the general width of the irregular eP iter 
cylinders obtained may be due to ioe o 
discriminations made by the greater num 

Ss for the American data. Nevertheless, j 

can cautiously conclude that the emotion idal 
is probably closer to an irregular psa a 
cylinder rather than an inverted cL os 
cone as was postulated by Schlosberg- ae 

berg’s guess on the shape of the solid was 


be 
aiina gA 

* The assertion that fewer discriminations, in the 
made at the ends of the tension continuum towing se 
middle depends upon acceptance of the fo ts for 


. . H e! 

sumptions: (a) a normal distribution of juden perfect 
each picture (this is clearly not always true) 7o does not 
test-retest reliability; (c) rating one pictur ween 


. i i oe 
influence the rating of another; (d) the anen series of 
the poles remains constant throughout t 


Ss. 
to all 
judgments; (e) the poles mean the same thing 
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on theoretical rather than empirical considera- 
tions. Our solids are completely empirical. 

If a more smooth looking solid is desired, 
our best guess is to assume that the regular 
ellipsoid of Fig. 1 will be a reasonable approxi- 
ret! Muth more work is needed before the 
i t shape of the emotion solid can be de- 
ermined. A serious attempt will have to be 
ao to construct pictures which push at the 
utside contours of the solid, and more work 
a = done on scaling the sleep-tension levels 
tense ves. Though the present method is 
ia rious, it yields results that seem reasonably 

nsistent even with very rough data. 


Reliability of Judgment: Schlosberg Dimensions 
vs. Woodworth Categories 


war second hypothesis was that Greek Ss 
aia ace pictures on the Schlosberg dimen- 
OE nent elie oe orne attention- 
When A and tension-sleep) more reliably than 
hypoth ey use the Woodworth categories. This 
caise en can only be given a rough test be- 
ing t of the difference in procedure in present- 
Helari scales in the Schlosberg method (two 
i ata time) and that in the use of the 
sale orth categories (six categories at once). 
Miel pii fairly clear from a careful “visual” 
of the o = data. Two photographs in the case 
Athen village group and one photograph in the 
aton group were rated in what seems to 
dme to a random fashion on at least one 
used tee: when the Schlosberg procedure is 
he n the use of the Woodworth categories, 
6 Aa 24 of the pictures in the village and 
es thens, were allocated in what amounts 
that binges fashion. ‘These findings suggest 
reliab] he Schlosberg dimensions permit more 
e ratings of the photographs than do the 
Sodworth categories. 


Preg; aga 
ian of Woodworth Categories from 
chlosberg Dimensions 


in ai a hypothesis was that the position 
tom it oodworth categories can be predicted 
attentis rating on the pleasant-unpleasant and 
Pre, fa dimensions. We expect this 
then jon to be better in the case of the 
since gos than in that of the village group 
inducti e Athens group is closer to the cultural 
cause ive base—the United States—largely be- 
Moyj of repeated attendance at American 
vies. To test this hypothesis the positions 
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TABLE 3 
Error IN PREDICTION OF WOODWORTH CATEGORY 
PLACEMENT 
. Predicted Mean Actual 
Picture Category Category Error 
1 1 1.3 0 
2 6 4.9 1 
3 4 3.1 0 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 
48 5 6 1 


Note.—This is only a partial table. It is used in order to arrive 
at criterion of error of prediction for placement of Woodworth 
categories from P-U and A-R placement 


of the pictures as determined by the P-U and 
A-R dimensions were computed and plotted. 
The surface of the graph was divided into six 
equal sections, following Schlosberg’s proce- 
dure. To permit a test of significance, a table 
such as sketched in Table 3 was prepared. The 
circularity of the Woodworth categories was 
assumed, since Schlosberg has shown that this 
is a reasonable assumption (14). According to 
Schlosberg, there should be a relationship be- 
tween the placement in the six sections of the 
graph and the placement on the six qualitative 
categories of Woodworth. The “predicted 
category” is, therefore, the section of the 
graph in which a picture was placed, and the 
“mean actual category” is the mean placement 
in the Woodworth categories. If the actual 
category differed from that predicted by one or 
more categories, an error was counted. If it 
differed by 0.9 or less of a category, no error 
was counted. By this criterion, if the predic- 
tions were done by chance alone, two-thirds of 
the photographs would produce errors. Actu- 
ally, fewer errors were produced. A chi-square 


test of goodness of fit between the predicted 


and the actual number of errors showed fewer 
errors with p < .001 for the Athens group, 

< .05 for the village group. We conclude that 
the Greeks followed Schlosberg’s predictions in 
showing a relationship between their place- 
ment of a picture on the P-U and A-R dimen- 
sions and in the Woodworth categories. These 
results provide some support for the third 


hypothesis. 


Relative Convergence of Groups with One 


Another 

The fourth hypothesis dealt more specifica 
with the influence of stereotypy. Since the 
Athens and Brown Ss see many of the same 


lly 
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movies they ought to converge more with one 
another in their judgments and ratings of facial 
expressions than with the village group. A 
chi-square test was used again. For each picture 
and each dimension the differences in the mean 
ratings of the three groups were computed. If 
the Brown mean for a picture on a given 
Schlosberg dimension was 2.2, the Athens 
mean 1.9 and the village mean 2.9, the village 
Ss were classified as further from the other two 
since 2.9 — 2.2 > 2.2 — 1.9, and the instance 
scored as one case of convergence between 
Brown and Athens. If the prediction of Hy- 
pothesis 4 is incorrect, there should be as many 
cases of Brown and Athens converging (16 
cases) as there are cases of convergence be- 
tween the other two possible pairings. Actually, 
this was not the case (see Table 4). The chi 
square for each dimension is significant at the 
.05 level. The overall chi square for the table 
is 11.4 or p < .005. 

Thus we conclude that there is some factor 
bringing the Athens and Brown group closer 
together. A direct test of the relationship be- 
tween movie attendance and closeness of judg- 
ments to the Brown norms was performed and 


was in the expected direction but did n i 
the ot qui 
reach significance, miS 


Effects of Cultural Differences 


The fifth hypothesis reflected a general ex- 
pectation of some consistent and significant 
differences in judgments of the Pictures asso- 
ciated with differences in customs, While the 
present data cannot exclude the Possibility of 
chance association, such differences suggest 
interesting hypotheses that could be tested 
using these procedures in conjunction with 
sample surveys or anthropological methods, 

Role of verbal aggression. It is the custom in 
the Greek village studied to engage in verbal 
aggression as a means of entertainment—aq 


TABLE 4 
RELATIVE CONVERGENCE OF GROUPS TO ONE ANOTHER 


Groups P-U AR ST Total 


Brown and Athens con 24 20 23 67 
verging 


Brown and Village con- 11 12 14 37 
verging 

Athens and Village con- 13 16 tt 40 
verging 
Totals 48 48 48 i4 
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kind of aggressive play that may function to 
express anger but also provide practice in con- 
trol of aggression. Loud and angry debates are 
a favorite pastime in Sfakera. It is interesting 
therefore to note that there are significant 
differences in judging the picture described by 
Schlosberg as “Intense anger in argument” 
(No. 22). Compared to either the Athens or 
Brown groups, the villagers see the picture as 
more pleasant and less tense (at the .05 and 
01 levels respectively). The pictures included 
six other attempts to portray anger, and in all 
but one of these the villagers tended to judge 
them as more pleasant than did the Brown 
group. The only reversal with the Brown group 
was with “mild anger” states that might not re- 
flect the dramatic quality enjoyed in their anger 
by these people. The differences in tension are 
less marked, but in the three cases where there 
are differences they reflect the same direction as 
found in picture No. 22, Differences betwee? 
the Athens group and the villagers are not 
maintained in the other pictures, suggesting 
that a cultural factor may be operating. The 
hypothesis emerges, then, that to the degree 
that anger is displayed under pleasurable cir- 
cumstances pictures of that state are viewe 
as more pleasurable and less tense. Such @ 
hypothesis seems applicable to individual dif- 
ferences as well as to group or cultural differ- 
ences. 

Role of bodily exertion. It is reasonable t° 
expect differences in the judgment of pictures 
depicting physical strain between rural people 
who do physical toil and college students whose 
main contact with real strain may be limited to 
sports and games. Such differences are reflecte 
ìn judgments of picture No. 30, which the 
villagers judge as less pleasant and yet les° 
tense than do either of the college grouP*: 
There appears to be some cultural factor 3? 
addition since the same difference holds sig 
nificantly for the Athens group compared t° 
the Brown group. Certainly the Greeks 8°” 
erally depend much less on mechanical egur 
ment for getting work done. Adaptation , 
physical strain may make its exemplification 
seem less tense, but the ubiquity of kar 
physical toil and the attendant fatigue ET 
lead to association with pain and unpleasan g 
ness. The present data therefore, may oe 
a rough index of the valuation placed we 
Physical toil and the effort expended, 2° 4. 
hypothesize that the valuation varies "© 
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ae ne frequency of exhausting labor and 
skill r y with frequency of games of physical 
jos 3 TA adaptation to such strain is re- 
aes nel - effort or tension dimension. Here 
E tesco ual differences as well as cultural 
oe s should be reflected. 
fend ee among dimensions. One additional 
iets at runs throughout the data on the 
sions en u and tension-sleep dimen- 
fete oa of mention even though its 
ie re G ion is more difficult. On the average, 
he eks (whether urban or village) give 
sion” top toward “attention” and “ten- 
college Ae 8 sige pictures while American 
“attention” Mi: TARDEgS more toward 
(sce Tables = tension” for pleasant pictures 
Cantat the an 6). These findings are signifi- 
os eA j 1 level by chi-square test. 
oe a cook of this finding we might 
Serent n apply to emotional expression a 
Seen Haag according to which Americans are 
‘sea — and “instrumentally ori- 
Sthlostie. cording to the diagram used by 
lation sk (14, p- 127) for representing the 
Worth hs ween his dimensions and the Wood- 
iher Egorea, the Americans, by giving 
a eee ratings than the Greeks to 
Purely ¢ pictures, shift them from the more 
rie motional categories of “love, mirth, 
Vivian, R toward the more instrumental “sur- 
irei sami a by giving relatively less 
i ranging to unpleasant pictures, the 
emotional shift the latter from the more purely 
Ward thei categories of “fear, suffering” to- 
etermin instrumental categories of “anger and 
teady t ation.” The Greeks may be more 
any ilea a an emotion without having 
Süggesti of what to do about it. There is a 
« Sanib m that Americans tend to give higher 
teles scores on the average than do the 
One E the present study. 
i pe jarring note emerges from con- 
tee, 2e Picture No. 51. Seven out of 
‘extrem S while another six scored it as 
rown ely unpleasant.” Both Athens and 
Pleagan es saw it overwhelmingly as un- 
lows: scores 1 to 3). This finding actually 
Then At the shape of the emotion solid. 
Bit et axis is shorter at one level of tension 
ould gn ose discrimination at that level 
e more difficult and confusion more 
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TABLE 5 
NUMBER or PICTURES RELATIVELY HIGH ON 
7 “ATTENTION” 
Americans Greeks Total 
Pleasant Pictures 12 3 15 
Unpleasant Pictures 6 21 27 
Totals 18 24 42 
TABLE 6 
NUMBER OF PICTURES RELATIVELY HIGH ON 
“TENSION” 
Americans Greeks Total 
Pleasant Pictures 17 0 17 
Unpleasant Pictures 9 15 26 
Totals 26 15 4i 


likely. Such confusion was typical in the case 
of extreme judgments of pictures that are 
judged to be toward either high tension or 


sleep. 
SUMMARY 


In the present paper we have shown that 
the conclusions presented by Schlosberg (1952, 
1954) for Brown University subjects are valid 
in Greece as well. Schlosberg’s method can now 
be used with non-Western groups, to establish 
the differences between the non-Western and 
Western modes of perceiving emotional ex- 
pressions." 

Secondly, we have shown that the emotion 
solid can be plotted from data collected by 
making use of Schlosberg’s procedure, and the 
shape of the solid is zot the same as that 
presented in Schlosberg’s 1954 paper. 

Thirdly, we have shown that the Schlosberg 
technique can be used to study certain differ- 
ences between Western cultural groups. 


5 This interpretation may be too simple. There is 2 
highly significant difference in the greater number of 
bimodal distributions of judgments at the two extreme 
ends of the sleep-tension continuum as compared to 
the middle ranges. This fact, together with the state- 
ment of some Ss that extremely pleasant and extremely 
unpleasant expressions look the same leads to the 
possibility that stimuli are more ambiguous at extreme 
tension and low tension levels and also that Ss tend not 
to use the middle categories of the scales at these 
levels. Serious validation of these findings might suggest 
a more complicated solid than the one hypothesized 
in Fig. 1. 

6 Such a study 
Taiwan, to be cond 


a village in 


is being planned for 
a Wolf. 


ucted by Arthur and Margery 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST AND ORGANISMIC CORRELATES OF 
INTERVIEW INTERACTION PATTERNS" * 


RUTH G. MATARAZZO, JOSEPH D. MATARAZZO, GEORGE SASLOW, anp JEANNE S. PHILLIPS 
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that certain behavioral variables which 
characterize an individual’s interview in- 
teraction pattern during a partially standard- 
ized interview can be objectively and reliably 
assessed by the Interaction Chronograph 
method (7, 12, 13). This method of assessing 
Personality through interview interaction pat- 
erns is based on the assumption that kow a 
bet interacts with an interviewer in regard 
Pa goes temporal interaction measures speci- 
dart ed example, in terms of frequencies and 
ate lons of action, silence, and other vari- 
ful Ee ta both characteristic and meaning- 
ie, at is, how often a person speaks, how 
tine his utterances, how long is his reaction 
Sifter — responding to the interviewer, how 
Sea e takes the initiative when the inter- 
and T 1s silent, etc., may reflect significant 
predictive individual differences. 
a described by Chapple (3) and by the 
nöt i (8, 12), the interviewer’s behavior (but 
Stand he content of his communications) is 
a ardized during the total interview, which 
nsists of five subperiods. During Subperiods 
da and 5, the interviewer’s behavior consists 
ing Hnireative; free, give-and-take interview- 
co 2 and 4 are stress phases of the 
remaj lew, which require the interviewer to 
ors in silent following the patient’s last utter- 
whil (Period 2) and to interrupt the patient 
be € he is talking (Period 4) as a “dominance: 
oe The variables measured 
a) DE, the interview are defined as follows: 
A s Units, the number of times the patient 
he 7 (6) Pts Action, the average duration of 
ava entis actions; (c) Pts Silence, the 
(a a, duration of the patient’s silences; 
actio ts Tempo, the average duration of each 
fier plus its following inaction, as 4 single 
asure; (e) Pi.’s Activity, the average dura- 


| N several previous papers, we have shown 


lps 
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tion of each action minus its following inaction, 
as a single measure; (f) Pt?s Adjustment, the 
durations of the patient’s interruptions minus 
the durations of his failures to respond, divided 
by Pt.’s Units; (g) Dr.’s Adjustment, the dura- 
tions of the interviewer’s interruptions minus 
the durations of his failures to respond, divided 
by Pt.’s Units; (+) Initiative, the per cent of 
times, out of the available number of oppor- 
tunities (usually 12) in Period 2, in which the 
patient acted again (within a 15-second limit) 
following his own last action; (i) Dominance, 
the number of times in Period 4 that the 
patient “talked down” the doctor minus the 
number of times the doctor “talked down” the 
patient, divided by the number of Pt.’s Units 
in that period; (j) Pts Synchronization, the 
number of times the patient interrupted or 
failed to respond to the doctor, divided by the 
number of Pt.’s Units; (k) Quickness, the aver- 
age length of time in Period 2 that the patient 
waited before taking the initiative following 
his own last action; (7) Number of Interruptions, 
the number of times the patient interrupted 
the doctor; (m) Length of Interview, the dura- 
tion of the interview in minutes. 

The above-defined variables were found to 
be characteristic of a given patient, in that 
they showed high reliability (test-retest sta- 
bility) when he was interviewed by two 
different doctors a few minutes apart on the 
same day (7, 12) and when he was interviewed 
twice by one doctor over a seven-day interval 
(13). In studying the reliability of the input of 
the observer who records the raw data from 
which the variables are printed by the Inter- 
action Chronograph, it was found that the 
observer’s task is a highly reliable, primarily 
mechanical one, and that neither his memory 
nor a constant response-set is a probable ex- 
planation of the high reliabilities of the inter- 
viewee interaction variables (10). Although the 
measurements of a given patient’s behavior 
made on one occasion were highly reproducible 
when he was re-interviewed, the values of each 
interaction variable differed widely from one 
patient to another. In other words, there were 
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large interindividual differences but small 
intra-individual variability in interviewee in- 
teraction patterns. The purpose of the present 
study was to explore what meaning could be 
attributed to these individual differences in 
terms of concurrent validity, i.e., the correla- 
tion between interview response behavior and 
other response behavior. This study represents 
a first approach, designed to provide leads for 
further investigation of the usefulness of the 
Interaction Chronograph in making meaning- 
ful differentiations among people or in predict- 
ing other kinds of behavior. 

In an earlier paper, we reported some pre- 
liminary work on the relationship of the 
interaction variables to such organismic vari- 
ables as age and sex (9). In the present study, 
we chose to explore these relationships further 
ahd to ascertain also the relationship of inter- 
view behavior to certain psychological test 
measures which are currently in clinical use, 
especially to those test variables which, on the 
surface, would appear to be measuring similar 
aspects of interpersonal behavior, For example, 
we believed that certain characteristics of an 
individual’s verbal interview behavior could 
Verbal IQ or to 
socioeconomic level, inasmuch as higher edu- 
ca tigel background and higher occupational 

us presumably are associated with the 
acquisition and continued use of certain verbal 
and social skills, We also expected that 
Rorschach variables might correlate with some 
aspects of interview behavior as measured by 
the Interaction Chronograph. Rorschach re 
tion-time, for instance, Presumed to reflect 


(2, p. 52), might be posi- 
length of delay before 
making a verbal or other communicative re- 
sponse to the interviewer; and Rorschach 
Total Time and R (total number of Rorschach 
responses) might be related to the amount of 
interview time in which the interviewee was 
speaking. In other words, both situations 
(Rorschach and interview) might be found to 
measure, among other things, a characteristic 
readiness or quickness to respond, and a 
characteristic level of activity or productivity, 

Selection of the test variables was of course 
based upon such hunches or expectations as 
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those mentioned above. There was, however, 
no systematic attempt to construct a series of 
hypotheses since we did not want to feel 
committed to a particular theoretical view- 
point when our knowledge about the “mean- 
ing” of Interaction Chronograph variables is 
still sketchy and tenuous. Rather, it was felt 
that an exploratory study was all that could 
be attempted in the preliminary stages of vali- 
dating these interviewee interaction patterns, 
and that any correlations which were found in 
the initial study of 20 Ss could serve as hypoth- 


eses for a cross-validation or replication study 


with a second group of 20 Ss. 


METHOD 


The 40 Ss in the original and cross-validation group 
were 26 outpatients and 14 inpatients (all white) of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. The presenting 
problems of the patients, and the procedure of the 
interview were similar to those of other populations 
studied earlier (7, 12, 13). There were 25 females and 
15 males ranging in age from 15 to 80, the mean age 
being 40. The same psychiatrist conducted all inter- 
views, and the same observer recorded them from the 
other side of a large one-way mirror. A microphone was 
hung from the ceiling, and the voices were amplified 
and conducted into earphones worn by the observer. 
Facilities for visual and auditory observation were 
excellent, 

Fifty atients, altogether, were interviewed in the 
order diih "i 
evaluation, their selection being without known bias- 
After the interview, the patients were referred for 
psychological testing. The psychologist had no knowl- 
edge of the patient’s interview interaction behavior in 
order to insure independence of the psychological test 
measures and interview observations. Of the 50 refer- 
rals, 10 had to be eliminated from the experimental 
Series because of refusal to take the psychological tests 
borderline intelligence, or severe speech handicap. The 
tests were administered in one sitting, in uniform order, 
and with uniform {nstructions. First, educational ang 
occupational data were obtained for use in ips 
Socioeconomic level on the Hollingshead Index of Social 
Position. On this scale (4) the patients ranged gee 
Class 1 (high executives of large concerns, proprielprs, 
major Professionals, etc.) to Class 5 (unskilled ue 
Ployces, welfare recipients, etc.). [The mean for = 
Population was Class 4 (skilled and sem#-skilled ae e 
etc.). The complete Wechsler Adult Intelligence ee 
was administered (16), followed by the simple lang 
version of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Fk n- 
P. 288) and the Slov Psychosomatic Screening SN Y 
tory (11). The next instrument administered He 
Rorschach. Lest the amount of examiner-pation” Y pr 
Interaction vary and possibly affect the nction 
ductivity, the examiner gave standardized z 


eir referral to the interviewer for psychiatric 


Scale (14, 


erbal | 


ape the Rorschach without further comments 
chai. SERE eee the first card or gave only one 
thing ae eas reminded to “be sure to report every- 
vitae shared Subsequent rejections were accepted 
ee pe pol questions were answered merely 
Aer ue head ora word or two if necessary. 
relies iner of presenting the Rorschach may have 
in a smaller number of responses by some 


pati 
Patients than would have been obtained with more 


—_ 


Sede oem However, it was felt necessary to keep 
ee conditions, ie, the Rorschach examiner’s 
ii clea as similar as possible from patient to patient 
ee oimale the Rorschach situation as standard- 
een the interview | conditions. The mean 
ane mon tota time of 8.23 minutes (shown in Table 1) 
$ Seen aar low, probably due in part to the manner 
TA ae : ion and the nature of the population, but 
calculated o the fact that in this study total time was 
actually y as the time during which the patient was 
total dur seoonding to the cards rather than as the 
asked an of the test. Last of all, the patient was 
cale. It w l out the Allport Ascendance-Submission 
having ih n occasionally necessary, with those patients 
fesen re lower IQs, to help interpret items. It can 
that the ‘ie the group mean for this test in Table 1 
Bresumant Patient Ss obtained a score (— 15.95), which 
average z indicates greater submissivéness than the 
apBrosiiat lege student, who obtains a mean score of 
ximately 0. 

tee Ten control for interviewer (and psychological 
method se experience differences, an odd-even 
study pe used for selecting the 20 Ss of the original 
Stoup 1 ¢ the 20 Ss of the cross-validational sample. 
of the pt ag of patients 1, 3, 5, ctc., and Group 2 
Subseque ee patients. Statistical procedures were 

Bid ntly performed on each group separately, and 

n both groups together. 


RESULTS 


dg’ 1 contains the means, standard devia- 
teat ranges of the psychological test and 
ae mic variables for the total sample. 
ences e no statistically significant differ- 
and or etween the two groups for these (test 
i e tiie) variables. Means, etc., for the 
of gro ew measures were comparable to those 
Poa. previously studied (7, 12, 13). Table 
È VES the correlations (Pearson r) between 
and 13 interview variables on the one hand, 
Sex = P chological test measures, plus age, 
a Hollingshead Index of socioeconomic 

» on the other. The original matrix of 


3 
sto ge exact instructions were as follows: “I am going 
Ever a some cards, and I want you to tell me what- 
any see on them. This can involve the whole card 
Part of it, Most people see a number of things 


nat cach card i 
, so look carefully for everything you A 
have tol 


Pre; 
Sented there. When you are sure you 
d take the 


eve A 
Next me thing you see, put the card down an 
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TABLE 1 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST AND ORGANISMIC 
VARIABLES FOR THE COMBINED SAMPLE 
or 40 SUBJECTS 


Variable | Mean SD Range 

Age 40.33 | 13.93 | 15 to 80 
Total IQ | 97.65 | 12.70 | 77 to 129 
Verbal IQ | 101.45 | 13.40] 77 to 137 
Performance IQ | 93.25 | 13.45 | 70 to 127 
Taylor Anxiety | 26.60 | 11.02 6 to 45 
Psychosom. Inv. | 13.50 10.14 0 to 44 
Ascend.-Submiss. —15.95 | 19.40 |—47 to +39 
Socioecon. 

(raw score) 58.40 | 13.92 | 11to77 

(class) 1.12 1to5 
Rorschach: | 

Reaction time 14.05”| 4” to 85” 

Total time 4.50’| 1’ to 20’ 

No. Responses (R) 10.19 2 to 51 

A+ Ad% | 16.56 | 24 to 99 

No. of Categ. | 4.48 2 to 13 

% Popular 22.50 0 to 99 

No. of Card Re- 2.10 0to8 

jects 

i 


intercorrelations contained 35 organismic and 
psychological test variables, but 19 are not 
presented here because they were found to be 
unrelated to any of the interview variables 
and would consume an inordinate amount of 
space. The excluded measures consisted of the 
Allport Ascendance-Submission Scale (w ich, 
developed on a college population, may have 
been merely unsuitable to the present clinic 
population) and a number of Rorschach scor- 
ing determinants. The Beck system was used 
for scoring Rorschach protocols, the only new 
classification used being “number of cate- 
gories.” This referred to the number of different 
Rorschach content categories utilized by a 
particular patient and was included in the 
present study because the distribution of scores 
among Beck’s separate content categories was 
especially diffuse, with low frequencies in any 
single content classification making inappro- 
priate the application of conventional correla- 
tion techniques. The distributions of the other 
variables differed somewhat in the degree to 
which they fulfilled the assumptions of the 
Pearson 7 but, in general, did not deviate 
markedly from a normal distribution. It was 
felt that, in view of the above as well as the 
Norton findings quoted in Lindquist (6), little 
precision would be lost in using Pearson 1's on 
the data in their original form. This is es- 
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TABLE 2 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL Test CORRELATES OF INTERVIEW INTERACTION BEHAVIORS FoR Two Groups oF 20 Ss Each 
AND COMBINED Totat Group or 40 Ss 


Pt.’s Units Pt.’s Action Pt.’s Silence Pt.’s Tempo 
3 2 Tot. | 1 2 | Tot. | 1 2 Tot. 2 | Tot. 
Sex | E 
Age N —.56 | —.45 | —.49 
Total IQ —.24 | —.45 | —.34 27 +23 +26 
Verbal 1Q —.36| —.40| —.36| .20] 21] .20 :21] [29] [26] 22] .28] -25 
Perf. IQ 
Anxiety —.23 | —.20 | —.20 
Psychosom. —.38| —.41 | —.39 | .29} .50] 39 .29| 52| -40 
Socio-Econ. . —.20 | —.31 | —.22 
Ave. RT —.39| —.08 | —.25 | 60) .20]  .44 60) .17| -42 
Tot. Time —.27 | —.23 | —.25 
No. Responses rn 
D% 39| | .25 | —.42) —.26] —.35 —.43| —.30| — -36 
Dd% —.60 | —.37 | —.47 -65| 25] 48 ‘65| 29| -48 
A+ Ad% -41 .24 | 31 | —.45] —.13| — 29 — 143) —.14| —-28 
% Popular 
No. Categ. 
Pt.’s Activity |Pt.’s Adjustmt.| Drs Adjustmt. | Pt.’s Synchron, Dr.’s Units 
1 | 2 |Tot.} 1} 2 | Tot} 1 | 2 | Tot} 1 | 2 | Tot. a | Tote 
Sex 
Age +24) .30| .27 
Total IQ Sa paa E- 
Porto’ -18| .24| .21 —.42|—"35| — 34 
eri. pi id 
Anxiety a .23|—.41| —.31 ill dal, ae 
sychosom, r. 4 d ae bi 
Socio-Econ, si 0 — -36|—.43|—.39] —.34) —.43 aa 
Aa RT al sel a «31| 26| 23 
Tot. Time —.58|—.12|—.38 
No. Responses 
A —.42|—.31|—.37 16| -31 
Da% “65, .32| <51 a oe (ee fee 
+ Ad% —.46\—.17|— 132 al “aa : 25| -34 
% Popular 47) .21)  .33 -46 . 
No. Categ. 
Pt.’s à k 
Initiative | Pt-’s Quickness | Pt.’s Dominance ahs No! a Bens 
nterrup. 
1 | 2 |Tot.) 1 2 |Tot.| 1 2 | Tot 1 2 | Tot 1 2 | Tot. 
4 ; We 
Sex 4te] 58e 3 
Age 50.45] .47] as) asl arl | | 50 04e] 63e) .36° 
Verbal 10 ZH Ja -54 [+33 -a8 [eat -2 l 3 FF 
Perf. IQ -23 |—.61 |—.42 |—.29 |—.45 |—.38 | .28| - 
Anxiety .57/.36| -44| .51| .25| 37 
Psychosom. .28|.28| .27 s| 52 3 
Socioecon. 2 . 40 
Ave. RT o -> 
Tot. Time 35/.24| -31| 25| .36| .31|—.26 |—.33 |—.27 se = a6 me 59] -2 
Ne of Responses —.36 |—.43 |—.37 = 22 —.21 = 18 33 
Dy 733 |_-33 |_-23|_-28 | :28 | -24 |--34)- 36) 37 
A { Ad% E E 5.20) | a a a E 22 
% Popular —.41|—.15|—.29 .37| 39| .37 f 
No. of Categ. | —.25 |—.38 |—.33 
N=2 N=40 
Note:—r required for significance at .05 level is .44 31. 
r required for significance at .01 level is .56 40. 
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Sep eee since, in previous studies of inter- 
ie ehavior (9), comparison of Pearson 7’s 
and rho’s have yielded negligible discrepancies 
M most cases. 
a 2 „contains only those correlations 
To ie significant (p = 01 or .05) in both 
Shih ae and cross-validational groups or 
tend indicate for both groups a consistent 
2 inel oe significance. Thus, Table 
i oar es only those correlations which appear 
aa P one and are replicated in the second 
a 20 since, in a matrix of 35 by 14 
of io i one would expect to find a number 
whee eading “significant” correlations based 
nce alone.* 
“ee fourteen interview variables are 
inane = in Table 2, the present paper will 
af the tec five major variables because most 
iva s ers are some kind of combination or 
ye ae of these. T] he first and second of the 
the in Ha to be discussed are Pt.’s Units, 
teed of times the patient talks or 
ized E by gesture during the standard- 
nae, = and Pt.’s Action (the average 
Previous of his utterances). As reported in a 
Terai paper (9), Pt’s Units has a high 
Shera t correlation with Pts Action. (In the 
n Tabl otal sample, this correlation is —.85)°. 
Coefici e 2 it can be seen that the correlation 
itenei between the test variables and the 
Wo int jon variables also seem to define these 
us b erview characteristics as opposites, and 
Por pia to give further definition to them. 
the cae in the two samples combined, 
gative r’s between Pt.’s Units and Total 
(maa) and Verbal IQ (—.36) indicate that 
aso short interview units are significantly 
White a with lower Total and Verbal IQ, 
ciated ewer utterances are significantly asso- 
ed with relatively higher Total and Verbal 
M ra positive (but not statistically signifi- 
Ps of .20 and .21 between Pt.’s Action 


t: 
Sagi clear in Table 2 that many of the correlation 
Vatiablea : between interview and psychological test 
Ci Sith reaching the .05 or .01 levels of statisti- 

agnitud cance are, nevertheless, of a low order of 
Ontribute | Taken together, however, they seem to 
. ©The to the understanding of interview behavior. 
leq are 1s partly a function of the partially standard- 
fixeg p crview. That is, three of the subperiods are 
long an duration, and thus the patient who speaks in 
large terances will not have the opportunity to use a 
With aa Der of units and conversely, the individual 
Pokey relatively large number of units must have 

nin fairly short utterances. 
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and Verbal IQ may indicate a tendency in both 
groups for the longer utterances to be found 
in those with the higher Verbal IQ. Taking 
these observations together, it would appear 
that during the interview the more intelligent 
patients tend to speak a smaller number of 
times but with longer durations per utterance, 
while the less intelligent patients speak a 
greater number of times but with a shorter du- 
ration each time. 

Table 2 presents other psychological test 
correlates of the number of times (units) a pa- 
tient interacts during the standardized inter- 
view. Thus the r of —.25 between Pt.’s Units 
and Average Reaction Time; of .25 between 
Pt.’s Units and D%; of —.47 between Pts 
Units and Dd%; and of .31 between Pt.’s 
Units and A + Ad%, describe the (less intelli- 
gent) patient with many short interview units 
as responding more quickly to the Rorschach 
cards, tending to give more large detail re- 
sponses but fewer small detail and more animal 
responses. In parallel fashion, the correlation 
coefficients between Pt.’s Action and the same 
Rorschach variables portray the (more intelli- 
gent) patient with the longer interview utter- 
ances (and consequently a smaller number of 
them) as responding more slowly to each 
Rorschach card, tending to give fewer large 
detail but more small detail responses, and 
fewer animal responses. However, intelligence 
level alone does not account for the above 
observations since, in the two samples studied 
individually or combined, the correlation 
coefficients between IQ and D% and IQ and 
Dd% were not statistically significant. (These 
coefficients are omitted from Table 2). 

The 7’s of —.39 between Pt.’s Units and 
Psychosom. (the number of symptoms checked 
by the patient on the Saslow Screening Inven- 
tory) and 39 between Pt.’s Action and Psy- 
chosom. indicate that the patient who talks a 
greater number of times but with short utter- 
ances in the interview reports fewer psychoso- 
matic symptoms in relation to stress in his daily 
life. (There was no significant association 
between IQ and number of symptoms checked 
on the inventory). The explanation of these 
ps of —.39 and .39 is unclear. Perhaps they 
reflect denial, caution, or repression on the part 
of these patients of relatively lower IQ, who 
tend also to give more stereotyped Rorschach 
responses and who speak many times m the 
interview because, under the conditions of the 
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standardized interview, each of their utter- 
is brief. 
Eo other significant correlates of Pt.’s 
Units and Pt.’s Action (not shown in Table 2) 
are of interest. These are 7’s of —.33 between 
Pt.’s Units and Initiative; of .34 between 
Pt.’s Units and Pt.’s Dominance; and of .56 be- 
tween Pt.’s Units and Pt.’s No. of Interrup- 
tions. The corresponding 7’s with Pts Action 
are .29, —.38, and —.62, respectively. These 
coefficients portray the patient who talks often 
during the interview as taking less initiative in 
the “silence stress” subperiod, and as inter- 
rupting and talking down the interviewer more 
often during the “interruption stress” sub- 
period than the patient who speaks a smaller 
number of times but in longer units. 
In summary, the person with a large number 
of Pt.’s Units and the person with few units 
and correspondingly longer durations of utter- 
ance per unit present almost opposite pictures. 
In Table 2, there is a consistent though non- 
significant trend in both groups for the person 
with longer utterances to be more intelligent 
(r of .20 between Pt.’s Action and Verbal IQ). 
He responds more slowly to the Rorschach 
(r of .44 between Pt.’s Action and Average 
RT), but apparently with more individually 
meaningful material (r of .48 with Dd%) in 
the sense that he reports seeing more rare de- 
tails, and he gives fewer of the relatively easy 
large detail (r of —.35 with D%) and animal 
responses (7 of —.29 with A + Ad %). He also 
teports having more psychosomatic symptoms, 
as reflected in the Saslow Screening Inventory 
(r of 39 with Psychosom.) and for this reason 
might be thought of as being less guarded in his 
test-taking behavior. In line with this hypothe- 
sis, he is again the opposite of the “many units 
but each of short duration” person in that he 
tends to show more initiative (r of .29 between 
Pt.’s Action and Pt.’s Initiative, not shown in 
Table 2) in the ambiguous part of the interview 
when the interviewer remains silent by con- 
sistently failing to respond to the patient, 
Finally, the more intelligent, “few units but 
each of long duration,” individual lacks the less 
intelligent “many units but each of short 
duration” individual’s tendency to dominate 
and interrupt (7 of —.38 between Pt.’s Action 
and Pt.’s Dominance, and of —.62 with Num- 
ber of Interruptions). Pt.’s Initiative and Pt.’s 


Dominance, themselves, are not significantly 
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intercorrelated. These figures are not shown 
in Table 2. 

It is interesting to note in Table 2 that oe 
average duration of Pt.’s Silence is not tHe 
opposite of Pt.’s Action in regard to the n f 
chological test correlates. This finding is furthe 
substantiated by a recently completed factor- 
analysis in which it was found that these ve 
interview variables (average Pt.’s Action os 
average Pt.’s Silence) are almost wholly ee p 
pendent factors. In fact, the results in Table z 
indicate that intelligence (both Toe pe 
Verbal) is positively related to Pt.’s Si ik 
just as to Pt.’s Action. The relationship re 
just short of statistical significance, but is co F 
sistent in both groups between Verbal IQ ide 
both Pt.’s Action and Pt.’s Silence, and 
tionally between Total IQ and Pt.’s Silen 
Another consistent trend is for Pt.’s siete = 
be positively correlated with higher socioe: sa 
nomic level. (The Hollingshead Index ee 
from a high score for the lowest socioecone in 
group to a low score for the highest ae H 
nomic group, thus the negative semen 
Pt.’s Silence is also negatively associated W1 


r 
- Taylor Anxiety score. It thus would app°® 


. Saar . . alow 
that silence behavior in the interview has & 


Positive relationship to intelligence and a 
economic level and is negatively ZERIEN 
anxiety, with the longer average pens fi 
silences tending to be found in pa Di 
higher intelligence, higher socioeconomic, k : i 
and lower Taylor anxiety levels. In Table the 
can be seen further that the patient’s age 15 ‘6 
variable having the greatest relationship t 
Pts Silence (r of —.49), indicating jew 
younger Ss had the longer average interv 
silences, 


š . won- 
On the basis of these results, one might 


A i ; wane’ 
der if Pt.’s Silence behavior has two ast 
one, a degree of tolerance for silence ako in 


patients with lower anxiety scores and 4 an 
patients of higher socioeconomic eer wit 

higher IQ; the other, a factor associate sive- 
age (poise, self-assurance, or lack of dien 3 
ness) and resulting in longer waiting P stress 
before taking the initiative in the sienn conic 
subperiod among the younger Ss. r behav- 
culturally “positive” aspects of Silence opot- 
ior account, however, for only a small : Peeing 
tion of the total variance, the correlations cross 
consistent in both the original : ana statis- 
validational samples but not attains s an 
tical significance. The latter “negativ 


— 
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larger aspect of Pt.’s Silence behavior seems 
to be a lack of ability in the younger Ss to 
tespond as quickly (with as short silences) as 
the older Ss in the silence stress subperiod of 
the interviews. In this regard it should be men- 
ane (data not presented in Table 2) that 
a s Silence and Pt.’s Initiative have a corre- 
A on of —.69 in this sample, which indicates 
hat whatever accounts for the Pt.’s Silence 
variable (an average duration measure) partly 
accounts also for the S’s failure to take the 
omni after a double silence in Period 2 (a 

tequency measure). 
Peer to the variable, Pt.’s Initiative, 
has a pa in Table 2, it can be seen that age 
lie ye a correlation of —.49 with Pt.’s Si- 
ral (t he older the patient the shorter his 
PEs BE interview silences) and +.47 with 
akan a (the older the patient the more 
Dad e took the initiative during the silence 
Ditke ), thus supporting the possibility of the 
sta ne of a poise” factor, increasing with 
Tai urther suggestion of the plausibility of 
hnal poise interpretation Is given by a recent 
ne of data from a previously studied 
X ation of 60 out-patients (9). These results 
tiie in Table 3. For these 60 Ss, the mean 
dum Ive score of those under age 30 was [65 
tative the first interview, while the mean 1ni- 
slong, score of those Ss over 30 was .78 (F test 
ema at 01 level). The value of the corre- 
evel) ratio, epsilon, was 34 (significant at 01 
Rican indicating that this relationship be- 
ia n age and increasing interview initiative 
ie one. All of the Ss had a second 
relati ew, at which time the age-initiative 
"eta ae disappeared; mean initiative 
70 S for the younger and older groups were 
a > -73 respectively, with the F test be- 
ni fica, age and initiative dropping to an insig- 
his ant ag and epsilon to zero. This finding of 
mec among the younger group In the 
SA interview is cross-validated in the present 
mple of 40 Ss. The epsilon value of .46, 
i ig in Table 3, corresponds to the Pearson 
47 (for the same data) shown in Table 2.° 


6 

afte, wenty of this group have been re-interviewed 
ive ae 8-month interval. For these 20, the age-initia- 
View rp enship again disappears in the second inter- 
66, ~ he mean initiative score for the under 30 group 1S 
67 while for the over 30 group it is .72. The F test of 
5 mre significant; nor are the r of —.09 and the e of 
initiate same 20 Ss showed a positive (7 of .26) age- 

ive relationship in their first interviews. 
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TABLE 3 
PATIENTS’ AGE AND INITIATIVE DURING INTERVIEW 
Patient’s 
Age 
Mean Initiative Score | S | o | F test e 
=) > 
15 | 6 
Present sample, N = 40 | | 
a. First interviews 36 77 | 11.88**| .46** 
Previous sample, N = 60 
a. First interviews 65] .78 | TALH .36** 
b. Second interviews -70| .73 | .39 | .00 


** Significant at the .01 level of probability. 


Given the hypothesis of a “poise” or “set”? 
factor, developing with age, it appears to oper- 
ate largely in the first interview and apparently 
produces no behavioral effect when the patient 
has some familiarity with the stimulus situa- 
tion, as in the second or retest interview. This 
hypothesis has certain face validity when one 
thinks of either therapeutic or social contacts 
with adolescents, who seem to have consider- 
able reluctance to initiate with adults but who 
manage to respond at some length when the 
initiative has been taken by someone else. At 
any rate, it is interesting that age is related to 
Pt.’s Initiative and Pt.’s Silence, but not to 
Pt.’s Action. 

Other psychological test correlates of Pt.’s 
Initiative, presented in Table 2, further sug- 
gest that it is, in some ways, the opposite of 
the Pt.’s Silence variable. That is, Pt.’s Initia- 
tive increases positively with anxiety score and 
number of psychosomatic symptoms, just as 
Pt.’s Silence is negatively related to anxiety. 
Thus, one could speculate that Pt.’s Initiative 
is, in part, a function of the magnitude of his 
anxiety level as the latter is assessed by the 
Taylor Anxiety scale; the more anxious Ss 
show the higher percentage of interview initia- 
tive (r of 44). That initiative may be a reflec- 
tion of some kind of “drive” (“anxiety”) is 
further suggested by the fact that it seems to 
be related to effort expended on the Rorschach, 
since it is significantly and positively corre- 
lated (r = .31) with total time spent in re- 
sponding to the ink blots. Possibly the percent- 
age of times an S takes the initiative under 
conditions of planned interview silence may be 
correlated with a variety of laboratory learning 
tasks, as in the Taylor “anxiety” level. : 

In Table 2 it can be seen that Pt.’s Domi- 
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TABLE 4 


PATIENTS’ SEX AND DOMINANCE-SUBMISSION PATTERN 
DURING INTERVIEW 


Mean Dominance Score F-test | e 


Females 


Present sample, N = 40 
a. First interviews 
Previous sample, N = 60 
a. First interviews 

b. Second interviews 


-a-n 8.44** 


—.49| 5.65* |.26* 
— .53}12.50***) .40** 


50** 


* Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
** Significant at the .01 level of probability. 
*** Significant at the .001 level of probability. 


nance seems to be the only variable which is 
significantly related to sex, the female patients 
being relatively less submissive (or more 
dominant) than males with the male inter- 
viewer. Since this dichotomous variable (sex) 
was not suited to Pearson 7’s, F tests and epsi- 
lon correlations were obtained and are the 
values shown (.41, .58, and .50) across the sex 
row in Table 2. The values of epsilon needed 
for significance are somewhat lower than those 
for r, being .39 and .53 for the .05 and 01 
levels, respectively, with an V of 20, and .27 
and .37 with an Ñ of 40. 

A further analysis of the sex-dominance re- 
lationship is presented in Table 4, Mean Pt.’s 
Dominance score for females in the present 
combined sample of 40 Ss was found to be 
—.42 and for males, —.71. The F value for 
this difference was 8.44, significant at the .01 
level, as was the epsilon correlation ratio of .50, 
Since this finding of significantly less submis- 
siveness in the female patients relative to the 
male patients was contradictory to expecta- 
tions, built upon cultural stereotypes of the 
dominant male, one may wonder if the factor 
of illness is not an important one here. Per- 
haps one correlate of these persons’ psychiatric 
difficulties is that they do not fit into their 
expected cultural roles. We hope to repeat the 

sex-dominance analysis on a “normal” group 
to test the validity of this hypothesis. However, 
the finding does appear to be consistent among 
patient groups since the same relationship was 
obtained in a previously studied sample (9). 
As shown in Table 4, in that sample of 60 out- 
patients, the epsilon correlation value was .26, 
significant at the .05 level of confidence for the 
first interviews. For the second interviews, the 
epsilon correlation increased to 40, significant 
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at the .01 level. The F tests similarly indicate 
an increase in this relationship for the second 
interview. Thus, in both the first and retest 
interviews, the males were found to be more 
submissive (were dominated more) than were 
the females. However, the negative mean 
dominance scores indicate that both male and 
female patients, as groups, are more submissive 
than dominant, with male patients being more 
so. Since we have not yet studied a group 0 
normal subjects of comparable characteristics, 
we do not know if this difference exists only S 
a patient population and if so, whether a 
patients are relatively more dominant than a 
normal members of their sex, whether the males 
are more submissive than the normal members 
of their sex, or both. that 

Returning to Table 2, we see further 
Pt.’s Dominance was negatively and 
with Total and Verbal IQ, i.e., the less inte 3 
gent the S the more dominance and es 
tion he showed in the interview. Looking to ipe 
Rorschach correlates of the dominance de 
ble, we find a picture of stereotypy or guar ei 
ness. Patients high in Pt.’s Dominance ea 7 
to spend less total time with the ink son 
gave fewer responses, reported significan 7 
more large detail responses, perceived po 
populars, attended to fewer small details, 7 
used a smaller number of content a E 

Thus, the patient who shows relatively i j 
interview dominance tends to be less inte an 
gent, displays a relative lack of agen 
the Rorschach test, and apparently either er 
less ego-involvement in his Rorschach bout 
formance or is significantly more guarded ei 
his responses, returning cards relati ie) 
quickly and after fewer responses. He spe ale 
less total time in Rorschach performanca om 
though his reaction time does not differ on 
those who are less dominant, so that he aout 
ently does not respond hastily and W! nat 
thinking but simply differs in the hach 
(minus 7 with Total Number of Ro b, 
responses) and quality (plus 7 with P%, uë 
and minus r with No. Categ.) of his on of 
tions. This relative stereotypy ot nee is 
the high interview Dominance individu fur- 
another interesting finding which merits 
ther exploration, 

It may be noted that throughout th 
sis the correlations between several Ro y 
variables and the Interaction Chronog 
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rschach 
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INTERVIEW INTERACTION PATTERNS 


a are lower in Group 2 than in Group 1. 
( spection of the sigmas of these variables 
a shown separately in Table 1) revealed 
Go — case of reaction-time, the sigma of 
ria was less than half that of Group 1, 
the re Di and Dd% the sigmas were 24 
irs Bee those for Group 1. Since the size of 
wiht — r is dependent upon variability 
Se e group or is lowered by a restricted 
TR scores, the smaller standard devia- 
Gen oy account for the lower correlations in 
ich . The variable A + Ad%, however, 
frees also had a lower correlation with the 
i = variables in Group 2) did not present 
the Pa difference in range and sigma between 
ioa groups, and this factor therefore does 

explain the discrepancy in the case of 


A+ Ad%, 


DISCUSSION 


a ees observations suggest the possi- 
inate o; Ea among individual pa- 
in kx ong several definable dimensions. 
and sar to be some consistent organismic 
People eh ological test differences between 
in the o speak in long and short utterances 
wein —— standardized interview, be- 
reer ose who have short or long silences, 
view *; those who show much or little inter- 
and helen in the silence stress subperiod, 
“anes WEEN, those who “submit to” or who 
aE coe the interviewer when the latter 
su 'errupted them in the interruption stress 
st 
i pence was found to be associated with 
ough interview interaction patterns, al- 
a ae socioeconomic level was not. It should 
Oted, however, that in our combined clinic 
“i amen population, we were not able to 
S0ciog« an adequate sampling of the higher 
Sum conomic levels and do not feel that we 
te “oe adequately the possibility of a 
S a between socioeconomic level and 
lew interaction pattern. 
Keep Lt with the negative results of 
ie other recent investigators, 1n this study 
ound a6 perceptual determinants were not 
Fhe ge’ with interview behavioral 
Sids eristics, although a few Rorschach 
his ‘= measures proved to be more promising. 
Moy ailure of such Rorschach variables as 
Viey ement, Color, etc., to correlate with inter- 
V behavior is in some ways similar to the 
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recent findings of Knopf (5), who reported 
that a few Rorschach content categories were 
useful in differentiating among widely differing 
diagnostic groups, while Rorschach perceptual 
variables failed even to differentiate reliably a 
schizophrenic group from other diagnostic 
groups. 

While the present investigation was designed 
to study the possible psychological test corre- 
lates of interview interaction behavior, and 
thus to give meaning to individual differences 
in the interview, it may be observed that the 
interaction variables may themselves be 
thought of as contributing meaning to the 
psychological test variables with which they 
are significantly associated. That is, the stand- 
ardized interview could equally well have been 
chosen as the criterion against which to vali- 
date the psychological tests. For example, we 
have shown that those Ss of higher intelligence 
have different interview characteristics than 
those of lower intelligence, since they speak in 
longer utterances and tend to interrupt or 
dominate the interviewer less frequently. 
Similarly, it is interesting that those Ss who 
give stereotyped Rorschach behavior in terms 
of fewer responses, more large details, more 
populars, fewer content categories, etc., tend 
to dominate the interviewer and can, in that 
respect, be said to show somewhat less social 
sensitivity in their interview interaction. Also, 
those who score relatively high on the Taylor 
Anxiety scale are less silent and take the initia- 
tive more frequently than those who are pre- 
sumably less anxious. A parallel could be drawn 
between this and some of the recent literature 
indicating that those with higher anxiety scores 
tend to obtain higher learning scores on con- 
ditioning or easy learning tasks. 

The present study, in any event, is to be 
considered only an initial approach to an un- 
derstanding of the validity or “meaning” of the 
interview behaviors measured by the Inter- 
action Chronograph. Tt has been an exploratory 
approach through which we hoped to gain leads 
for more systematic research. The examination 
of psychological test correlates has been espe- 
cially rewarding when one considers that in the 
present study we have related them only to the 
simplest, discrete interview variables, and so 
far have not attempted to relate them to 
patterns of these variables or to sequential 
changes in behavior as the interview proceeds. 
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The relationship of the psychological test and 
other variables to more complex interview 
interrelationships and to sequential variations 
in interviewee behavior demands systematic 


inquiry. 
SUMMARY 


The present study was an attempt to exam- 
ine the “meaning” of Interaction Chronograph 
patterns through concurrent validity, relating 
interview interaction patterns and psychologi- 
cal test behavior. A number of meaningful 
correlations was found in a sample of 20 pa- 
tient Ss and cross-validated in a second similar 
sample. Individuals who speak in short utter- 
ances during the interview are less intelli- 
gent and seem to be more “on their guard” or 
more stereotyped in their psychological test 
productions. Those with long utterances are 
somewhat more intelligent and are less cau- 
tious or denying, giving less conventional 
performance on the Rorschach test and report- 
ing more psychosomatic symptoms. Initiative 
during the silence period of the interview is 
hypothesized to be related to “poise” or self- 
assurance (or some other “set” factor) since 
it seems, in the first of a pair of interviews, to 
be greater with age. The individual with a 
high Pt.’s Dominance score is of relatively 
lower intelligence and presents a Rorschach 
picture of a smaller number of responses, high 
P% and A ae Ad%, a smaller number of con- 
tent categories, etc. This was interpreted as 
indicative of stereotypy or rigidity. Pt.’s 
Dominance seems also to be the only interview 
variable which is related to sex, female pa- 
tients being relatively less submissive than 
male patients. The present investigation can 
also be thought of as providing certain behav- 
ioral (interview) correlates of psychological 
tests (Wechsler, Rorschach, etc.) currently in 
clinical use. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMON JIDU 

j G INDIVIDUAL DIFF 

VARIABLES, BEHAVIOR IN a E 
AND VERBAL CONDITIONING" i 


IRWIN G. SARASON 
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HE present experiment dealt with the 
interrelationships among three vari- 
e eales: S's score on the scales of a 
of 5s bel y inventory, (b) therapists’ ratings 
and (c) ae in the psychotherapy situation, 
oe Š performance in a verbal condi- 
Wi g Situation. 
By recent years there has been an 
onde she frequency of studies on verbal 
hse noning ih 4, 9, 13, 14). These studies 
ment of a on the effects of Z’s reinforce- 
mied di s verbal responses (of a predeter- 
behav! c ass) | on S's subsequent verbal 
fee: woes One is struck by the similarity of this 
pecs he verbal conditioning situation to 
situati erapy and everyday conversational 
aces In both of these kinds of inter- 
aaa parera ions individuals emit re- 
another that may or may not be reinforced by 
Dsychoth individual. — For example, in the 
Particul sid situation, the therapist may be 
Verbali, y interested in reinforcing responses 
which a of the shy withdrawn patient 
SEN ndicate assertiveness and independence. 
ents, onher hand, with other kinds of pa- 
the th n at certain stages of psychotherapy, 
noa cc may be inclined to reinforce 
ence “ne of the patient which indicate depend- 
Teint or compliance with the therapist. 
initial 7 in this example is the importance of 
telafi ividual differences m Ss’ anticipation 
recém orcement and their reaction to rem- 
Would ents In a random sample of Ss, one 
oe expect all Ss to respond to rem- 
instan, ent in the same way. Tatz (10), for 
Mane S has recently demonstrated the signif- 
ih “te of individual differences among SS 
A which al conditioning situation in the extent 
p they anticipate punishment or reward 
har was carried out at the West Haven, 
acob Levin A Hospital. The writer 1s indebted to 
and encours e, chief psychologist, for his cooperation 
John Rak ‘agement while the research was in progress- 
‘Or Which hey contributed many helpful suggestions, 
Portions ee is grateful. A 
n this paper were presented at the May, 
+ Meeting of the Western Psychological Association. 


from the experimenter. The present study was 
concerned with the effect of certain personality 
characteristics on verbal conditioning. 

The instrument employed to select Ss was 
the Autobiographical Survey, a true-false test 
that yields six scores: (a) Test Anxiety (TA), 
(b) General Anxiety (GA), (c) Lack of Protec- 
tion (LP), (d) Need for Achievement (NA), (e) 
Defensiveness (D), and (f) Hostility (H). Brief 
descriptions of the scales are presented below. 
While the names of five of the six scales fairly 
well suggest the nature of their content, it 
should be mentioned that the Lack of Protec- 
tion scale consists of items all of which were 
written to adhere to Freud’s definition of 
anxiety, i.e., feeling unprotected and unable to 
cope with novel, threatening situations. 

Two predictions were made about the verbal 
conditioning performance of Ss differing in 
scores on certain scales: 1. Ss with high scores 
on the Test Anxiety (TA), General Anxiety 
(GA), and Lack of Protection (LP) scales 
condition faster than Ss with low scores on 
these scales. These predictions were based on 
the hypothesis that in a novel situation such 
as verbal conditioning, in which S has no prior 
knowledge of what constitutes a correct Te- 
sponse, anxious individuals, i.e., individuals 
who admit fear, tension, and inadequacy 
feelings in strange situations, are relatively 
more likely than other Ss to increase the 
frequency of responses reinforced by £’s 
uttering “mm-hm.” Too, individuals who feel 
inadequate in coping with strange situations 
may be more likely to accept direction (in 
this case, E’s reinforcement) from an authority 
figure. 2. Tndividuals with high scores on the 
Defensiveness and Hostility scales condition 
significantly more slowly than low scoring 
Ss. This prediction was based on the hypothesis 
that people who are defensive or hostile in 
interpersonal situations may frequently be 
unlikely to accept interpretations, reinforce- 
ments, and.cues from others. 

At this point it is well to emphasize that the 
predictions made for the verbal conditioning 
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behavior of Ss are similar to a set of predictions 
made concerning the behavior of patients in 
psychotherapy. In carrying out this study, 
attention was focused on the possibility of 
studying complex variables of presumed impor- 
tance in psychotherapy (e.g., the defensiveness 
of the patient) in simpler, more controllable 
situations such as verbal conditioning. With a 
better understanding of the determinants of 
behavior in such relatively simple interpersonal 
situations, it is possible that lines of experi- 
mental attack may be opened in more complex 
situations such as psychotherapy. In order to 
gain some preliminary information on this 
possibility, therapists’ ratings of patients’ 
behavior in therapy were obtained for the 
majority of Ss in this experiment. Thus, it 
was hoped that some initial rough comparative 
statements might be made concerning the 
behavior of Ss in both the therapeutic and 
verbal conditioning situations. 

The Ss were rated by their therapists on 
three characteristics which seemed to be 
related to certain characteristics of S’s Auto- 
biographical Survey performance. These 
ratings concerned the degree of compliance 
with which the patient accepts therapist’s 
interpretations, the degree of dependence the 
patient evinces towards the therapist, and 
the degree of hostility the patient displays 
towards the therapist. As with the H scale of 
the Survey, it was expected that Ss rated by 
therapists as being hostile would condition 
more slowly than other Ss. Similarly, high 
compliance and dependence therapist ratings 
were expected to be related to faster verbal 
conditioning on the basis of the need of the 
patient to please authority figures. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

The Ss were 60 neurotic and psychotic pa- 

tients on the intensive treatment NP wards 
of the West Haven, Connecticut, VA Hospital. 
All but two of the Ss were men, and the age 
range for the entire group was 22-52. All Ss 
performed in the verbal conditioning situation 
and filled out the individually administered 
Autobiographical Survey. 


Autobiographical Survey 


This inventory consists of 180 statements 
to be answered True or False.’ The first two 


3A copy of the Autobiographical Survey and its 
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items are neutral, nonscored items, and the 
remaining 178 are divided among the six 
scales. A brief description of each scale follows, 
together with examples of the kinds of items 
on the scale. 


1. Test Anxiety (TA). This scale consists of 21 
statements, most of which were taken from Sarason S 
Test Anxiety Questionnaire (6) and rewritten to fit the 
requirements of a true-false test rather than a graphic 
rating scale. Example: “While taking an important 
examination, I perspire a great deal.” " l 

2. General Anxiety (GA). The 24 items of this scale 
purport to tap the extent to which the individual ex- 
periences anxiety in a wide variety of situations pie 
than testing. The statements used on this scale include 
some items to be found in the MMPI (5), the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale (11), and Sarason’s General Anxiety 
Questionnaire (3). Example: “I worry about my ave 
adjustment more than do most people.” z ñ 

3. Lack of Protection (LP). Some of the 42 items 0D 
this scale were taken from the scale presented by Mior 
(7). Most of them, however, were written by the aut Sy 
so as to adhere to the Freudian definition of anxiety: 
“The danger situation is the recognized, remembers 
and anticipated situation of helplessness. Anxiety 1S aE 
original reaction to helplessness in the traumatic a 
tion, which is later reproduced as a call for help in re 
danger situation” (2, p. 115) “... the situation oF i- 
vation in which stimuli reach an unpleasurable me 
tude and intensity without an ability’ to Cope a 
them psychically and thus provide for their discharga 
must represent to the infant a situation analogous a- 
the birth experience, a repetition of the danger eat 
tion” (2, p. 76). Example: “When I was a © pe 
I often wondered about how much my father lov 
me.” his 

4. Defensiveness (D). Most of the 27 items of E 
scale were drawn from the K scale of the MMPI ( of 
This scale was included in order to obtain a pants i 
the individualľ’s need to present himself in a favora 
light. Example: “I am always patient with others. nS, 

5. Hostility (H). This scale, consisting of 24 wan 
taps the degree to which the individual admits 0 | ve 
ings of anger and hostility in a variety of situation 
Many of these items were drawn from the 
Example: “I rebel against bossy teachers.” f this 

6. Need for Achievement (WA). The 41 ems i to 
scale, many drawn from the MMPI, were intence Iled 
measure the extent to which the individual feels sriety 
upon to attain a high level of performance in & Ti the 
of situations. Example: “My parents expectec 
highest level of achievement from their children- 
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The therapists who made ratings of P! chiefly 


behavior in psychotherapy sessions were 
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BEHAVIOR IN PSYCHOTHERAPY AND VERBAL CONDITIONING 


Psychiatric residents with one year’s experi- 
S in prenne Some of the patients 
e in this study were rated by either staff 
inical psychologists or advanced clinical 
psychology trainees, when these clinicians 
were the patients’ therapists. 
“ane therapists were asked to rate the three 
as ors in question as occurring almost al- 
ae frequently, seldom, or never in psycho- 
in iad The statements rated by therapists 
ae experiment were: (a) How compliant is 
ee ag: to the therapist's requests and in 
as his interpretations? (b) How de- 
er z this patient on the therapist? (c) To 
fo his i ent does this patient express hostility 
herapist? 


Procedure 


ai Fi Peeslatictitis in time for each S between 
i eion of the Survey and performance 
rigid! verbal conditioning situation was not 
ard poe because of exigencies 1n 
: a schedule and routine. However, in 
aat majority of cases, Ss were not 
perform ae the Survey until after they had 
All ee in the verbal conditioning situation. 
instructs WEEE, given the following preliminary 
cards lons: I am going to show you these 
trone at a time. For each card make up a 
top hoal sentence using the pronoun at the 
the b the card and one of the three verbs at 
like pottom. You may choose any verb you 
on each card.” 
Pr pn these instructions, Ss received 160 
teinfor conditioning trials. The E did not 
~29 E any responses made by S on Trials 
tog. ach trial consisted of the presentation 
typ of a 3 x 5 card, on the top of which was 
fee word he and on the bottom of which 
Occur yped three verbs of equal frequency of 
ists cy according to the Thorndike-Lorge 
of th 2). One of the three verbs was a verb 
Reutral reinforced class; the other two were 
tenfa, words not of the reinforced class. The 
Used — class and the general- procedure 
Study be the same as those used in a recent 
Made t y Sarason (8). Reference should be 
Of the o that study for a detailed description 
the el verbal conditioning procedure. Verbs of 
teinfon, ss Verbal Activity were chosen as the 
a class, and whenever S used a verb 
Is class, Æ uttered “mm-hm.” Verbal 
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Activity included verbs having to do with 
the use of the vocal apparatus, €-8. talked, 
whispered. 

Following the conditioning series, a brief 
interview was conducted along the lines 
described by Sarason (8) in order to determine 
the level of S’s ability to verbalize the basis 
upon which E reinforced S and, indeed, if S 
was even aware of E’s reinforcements. None of 
the Ss as judged by the interviews was aware 
of the principle on the basis of which E emitted 
“mm-hm.” Seven Ss, however, did comment 
that they had noticed that E often uttered 


RESULTS 


Psychometric F ‘indings 


In order to assess meaningfully the influence 
on verbal conditioning of the individual differ- 
ences tapped by the six personality scales of 
the Autobiographical Survey, it was of interest 
to obtain the intercorrelations as well as the 
reliabilities of the scales. Reliabilities, obtained 
by retesting 40 of the Ss in this study two 
weeks after they initially took the Survey, 
were all above .70. Only the reliability of the 
NA scale fell below 7 = 78. The high inter- 
scale correlations in Table 1 suggest that the 


personality characteristics which the scales 


purport to measure are either defined in such 


a way as to be overlapping or are not “in 
nature” independent of each other. Whichever 
alternative is the case, however, in many of 
these correlations a large part of the variance 
in one variable is still unaccounted for by the 
variance in the other. For example, the TA 
and GA scales are correlated .46. This would 
suggest, for example, that although some Ss 
admit to anxiety both in testing and a variety 


TABLE 1 
JNTERCORRELATIONS AMONG SCALES OF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
(N = 60) : 
GA TA LP NA D H 
A 46 40 24 —.61 37 
a 36 «39 —.54 36 
LP 44 —.52 .56 
NA —.31 Al 
D —.61 
H 


r= 28 = 05 level. 
r= .33= 01 level. 
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of other situations, many individuals admit to 
anxiety in testing but nol in many everyday 
life situations. Such findings suggest that in 
addition to pursuing the problem from the 
viewpoint of clarifying the concepts and 
factorially purifying the scales of the Survey, 
an important aspect of study would be the 
differential characteristics of Ss who score 
consistently high on anxiety scales such as 
TA, GA, and LP as compared with Ss who 
do not display a consistent pattern. ; 

Two sets of correlations of particular interest 
concern those of the Defensiveness and Hos- 
tility scales. With respect to the latter, one is 
struck by its positive correlation with the 
three scales purportedly tapping anxiety (GA, 
TA, LP). If one assumes nonoverlapping 
definitions of the characteristics measured, 
the obtained correlations would suggest the 
possibility that individuals who respond in a 
hostile manner in interpersonal situations are 
often reacting to anxiety with which they can- 
not adaptively cope. Also, of course, in many 
individuals, the expression of hostility leads 
to anxiety. The correlation of .56 between the 
H and LP scales suggest that insecurity and 
lack of protection in childhood may be an 
important factor in determining subsequent 
hostile behavior. 

The other striking aspect of the correlation 
in Table 1 is that concerning the high negative 
7s between scores on the D scale and all but 
one of the other scales. ‘This finding lends 
further evidence to the hypothesis that the 
tendency to admit to undesirable personal 
characteristics (e.g., anxiety or hostility) is 
related to the degree of defensiveness exhibited 
by the individual. From a different point of 
emphasis, the anxious individual seems prone 
to admit to socially undesirable characteristics, 


Verbal Conditioning 


In order to test the hypotheses concerning 
the relationship between Autobiographical 
Survey scores and verbal conditioning, an 
analysis of covariance was performed for 
each scale of the survey, using the number of 
responses of the reinforced class (Verbal 
Activity) in Trials 1-20 as the control variable 
and the number of responses of the reinforced 
class during Trials 21-160 as the criterion 
variable. For the purpose of these analyses, 
the distribution of 60 scores for each scale was 
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divided as nearly as possible into lower, middle, 
and upper thirds. : ‘oh 
It had been predicted that Ss with high 
scores on the GA, TA, and LP scales oe 
give a significantly greater number of con id 
tioned responses on Trials 21-160 than wou 
Ss with low scores on these scales. When ar 
three LP groups were compared by analysis 0 
covariance, an F 5.13 (p < -01) was 
obtained. The adjusted means for these groups 
are presented in Table 2, and examination he 
them indicates that Ss with low scores S n 
LP scale perform at a significantly lower tev 
than do other Ss in the LP score distribution. 
Virtually the identical finding was ya 
for the TA scale. An F = 3.49 (p < .05) es 
obtained in this case; and as Table 2 nape 
the adjusted means for the middle and Pir 
TA groups are significantly higher than eet 
the lower TA group. The results with a. 5 
to the upper, middle, and lower GA gro 5 
failed to attain significance (F = 1.68, a 
.20). However, the pattern of adjusted wir 
was essentially the same as that obtaine the 
the TA and LP scales. In general, then, 16s 
tesults with respect to these three a | 
provide support for the hypothesis thet) : 
with relatively higher scores tend to <n 
responses reinforced by E more readily 
do low scores on three scales of the potest i 
The prediction had also been made ce te 
scores on the D and H scales would be re oe 
to lowered performance levels in the or 
conditioning situation. This prediction s 
supported in the case of the D scale (F 2) for 
$ < .025). The adjusted means (Table distri | 
Ss in the lower and middle thirds of the d! sher 
bution of D scores were significantly BiS s 
than the mean for the high D group. ee 
appears that degree of defensiveness is T° 3 es 
to the extent to which Ss adopt response 
inforced by E. 


, 


TABLE 2 ysis 
Means ADJUSTED By COVARIANCE an 

ror HicH, Mmpiz, anp Low TA, b's i 
AnD D Groups = ee 
Adjusted Means p 

w 

High Middle Le 

s 47:59. 

TA scale 61.53 60.02 $7.08 
LP scale 64.90 59.93 64.14 4 
D scale 48.09 59.51 ee 


BEHAVIOR IN PSYCHOTHERAPY AND VERBAL CONDITIONING 


a The results with respect to the H scale, 
lowever, were not significant, and the predic- 
tion that high H scores would be related to 
Poor verbal conditioning was not supported. 


Psychotherapists’ Ratings 


i An exploratory effort was made to determine 
ZN ad been hypothesized, Ss behave to some 
the = pin in the psychotherapy as in 
a erbal conditioning situation. The method 
A si having therapists rate their patients 
ei number of variables, correlating these 
tnd S with Autobiographical Survey scores, 
Er relating the therapist ratings to verbal 
ioning scores. 
ae extent that compliance with 
AOA y is a means of reducing tension and 
tatin y, it was predicted that therapists’ 
E ei of the degree of compliance with which 
thera, nea accepted interpretations of the 
the on would be positively correlated with 
£0, tt xiety scales of the Survey. If this were 
Ss ea also be expected that Ss rated as 
sily compliant would condition faster 
eee Ss rated as being noncompliant. 
ratings correlations were obtained between the 
of the pa scores on GA, TA, and LP for 38 
Was ob 0 Ss in this experiment. Significance 
volvi tained only for the relationship in- 
ng LP (r, = .38), although the GA and 
ore lations were also positive and ap- 
ns significance. Concerning the relation 
atin al conditioning scores and therapists’ 
divi Per an analysis of covariance for groups 
ratings into high, middle, and low compliance 
berfa showed that the low compliance group 
et at a significantly lower level in 
mid conditioning than did the high and 
Sa groups. 
able Lotherapist ratings on two other vari- 
i 8 (dependence and hostility as exhibited 
nien o otherapy sessions) were found to be 
etfor ed to the Survey and also unrelated to 
tion, mance in the verbal conditioning situa- 


DISCUSSION 


nga eiewing the results of this experiment, 
briate 2A aie would seem to be appro- 
Positiy, he word optimism is used because the 
Strate ae uis of this study clearly demon- 
trolling © relevance and importance of con- 
ng individual personality differences ™ 


Cay 


(10), 
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verbal conditioning experiments. The present 
results, together with those reported by Tatz 
indicate that in learning situations in- 
volving reinforcement by E, Ss bring into the 
experimental situation attitudes and anticipa- 
tions that directly affect the extent to which 
they “accept” E’s reinforcement or use these 
reinforcements as a basis for modifying their 
own behavior. 

Further, the majority of the predictions 
made with reference to the relationship of 
scores on the various scales of the Survey and 
scores on the conditioning series were borne 
out. These predicted relationships are generally 
assumed clinically and form a basis for such 
clinical predictions as of therapeutic success. 
Thus, the present results also lend support to 
the analogy drawn between S’s response to 
Fs reinforcement and a patient’s response to 
a therapist’s interpretations. Although the 
present findings are by no means conclusive, it 
does seem that a line of attack within the 
area of research in psychotherapy might be 
opened which could conceivably make good 
use of such an analogy. With the many 
methodological problems besetting the investi- 
gator interested in the psychotherapeutic 
process per se, it may be tactically prudent to 
concentrate a degree of energy on the study 
of nonclinical situations which possess char- 
acteristics similar to those obtaining in the 
clinic. 

Several relevant questions are raised by the 
interrelationships found among the various 
scales of the Autobiographical Survey used in 
the study. 1. Are the highly related scores 
based on unclear or overlapping definitions of 
these personality characteristics? 2. Do these 
characteristics, if they are adequately defined, 
lack independence or are certain meaningful 
relationships present? 3. Might a combination 
of both 1 and 2 occur? 4. What characteristics 
differentiate individuals whose scores on the 
various Survey scales do not conform to the 
typical interrelationships shown by the groups 
of Ss as a whole? For example, what are the 
characteristics of individuals whose scores on 
the various types of anxiety scales differ mark- 
edly, e.g., high scores on TA but low on GA 


i be urged in generalizing on 
the basis of the present findings. It would seem 
of considerable importance to replicate the 
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present findings with clinical and nonclinical 
groups. No attempt was made in the present 
experiment to compare the verbal conditioning 
performance of groups of patients differing 
in diagnostic classification. Would, for er 
ample, the presumed greater social awareness 
of neurotics as compared with psychotics re- 
flect itself in a greater degree of verbal con- 
ditioning? With respect to a comparison of the 
over-all performance of the present group of 
psychiatric patients with a nonpsychiatric 
population, the present results are comparable 
to those reported by Sarason (8), who de- 
vised the verbal conditioning procedure used 
in the present study. Studying VA nonpsy- 
chiatric patients, she obtained a considerably 
higher over-all level of conditioning than was 
obtained in the present study. Quite likely, 
the differences in patient population between 
her study and the present one is of great im- 
portance in bringing about this difference in 
level of performance. What precisely are the 
factors bringing about the differences in level 
of conditioning in psychiatric and medical 
patients is at this point unclear. Another pos- 
sibly relevant factor accounting for this dif- 
ference between the two studies is the sex 
difference between experimenters. 


SUMMARY 


1. The following measures were available 
for a group of psychiatric patients in active 
treatment: (a) Scores on the six scales (General 
Anxiety, Test Anxiety, Lack of Protection, 
Defensiveness, Need for Achievement, and 
Hostility) of a personality inventory, the 
Autobiographical Survey. (b) Ratings by the 
patients’ psychotherapists of the degree of 
compliance, dependence, and hostility dis- 
played by the patients in therapy sessions, 
(c) Level of performance attained in a verbal 
conditioning task in which E systematically 
reinforced all responses made by S which fell 
in the category of Verbal Activity (i.e., verbs 
indicating use of the vocal apparatus). 

2. The six scales of the Autobiographical 
Survey were found to possess reasonable re- 
liabilities. Intercorrelations among the six 
scales indicated positive relationships among 

all the scales except the Defensiveness scale, 
which correlated negatively wth the other 
scales. : 

3. High scores on the Test Anxiety and 


Lack of Protection scales were found to be 


SARASON 


significantly associated with higher levels of 
verbal conditioning. On the other hand, high 
Defensiveness scores were found to be related 
to relatively poor verbal conditioning. _ 

4. Patients rated by their psychotherapists 
as being very compliant were found to perform 
in the verbal conditioning situation at a sig- 
nificantly higher level than patients rated as 
being relatively noncompliant. . i 

5. The results were discussed in terms o 
previously made predictions and in terms 0 
the feasibility of studying factors arene 
behavior in psychotherapy in simpler, mor 
easily controllable situations. 
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INTERRELATIONS AMONG MEASURES OF PERSONALITY 
ADJUSTMENT IN NONCLINICAL POPULATIONS! 


FRED E. FIEDLER, JOAN S. DODGE, ROBERT E. JONES, anp EDWIN B. HUTCHINS 


University of Illinois 


LARGE number of studies, reported in 
the literature, require the evaluation 
m of psychological adjustment or of 
dee in adjustment, whether the study 
2 s pah consequences of situational factors, 
te psychotherapeutic or psychosurgical 
vention. 
ere theoretical and empirical work in this 
ae teats the person’s adjustment as falling 
Vite a ne nisjorial scale. Thus, Sappenfield 
vaati Adjustment involves a continuous 
individe and therefore, the, evaluation of 
A cn in terms of this variable should not 
ani E the two extremes, [of adjusted 
oF vie aladjusted] (19, p. 24). A similar point 
in on is expressed or implied by other writers 
102) po (eg., 2, p. 15; 6, p. 554; 23, p. 
Eo ae gained considerable theoretical 
eee rom the writings of Goldstein (10) 
ee ae (17, p. 510) who see the individual 
and i to his environment asa total organism, 
ife ki O see poor adjustment in one area of 
Diso a niy affecting all other areas of 
a RIEA Improvement or deterioration of 
alee should, therefore, take place on 
nts, 
aig tether adjustment is in fact unidimen- 
achiev, in character, or whether a person may 
ewan adjustment in one area of his life ir- 
Ment live, or at the expense of, his adjust- 
w A another is a question for research to 
iisk the present report hopes to contribute. 
correl S how various adjustment indices inter- 
sub; ate with one another in samples of 
jects (Ss) whose adjustments, as measured 
x a variety of indices, range from excellent 
relatively poor. 


1 . 
tie study was conducted by the Group Effective- 
liveries Laboratory, Department of Psychology, 
MD.569 y. of Illinois, under Contract DA-49-007- 
Producti with the Office of the Surgeon General. Re- 
Urpose: on in whole or in part is permitted for any 
a of the United States government. 
Public A at the Graduate School of Business and 
aN dministration, Cornell University. 
ton WA at the VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Hunting- 
ika Va. 
io is, of course, also the underlying assumption 
or Ver a number of adjustment scores are averaged 
combined. 
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Other workers in this area have previously 
raised this question. Ellis (5) has shown that 
objective personality questionnaires are of 
dubious value in distinguishing between ad- 
justed and maladjusted individuals, and that 
intercorrelations among similar personality 
questionnaires are generally low or insignifi- 
cant. Tindall (21), in a more recent paper, 
likewise reports low intercorrelations among 
16 adjustment indices. On the other hand, 
Tucker (22) reports positive correlations 
among change in adjustment measures, and 
Cartwright and Roth (1), working with post- 
therapy ratings and indices, have found that 
18 of 45 correlations among adjustment scores 
were greater than .46 (beyond the .01 level) 
although pretherapy scores do not inter- 
correlate. To summarize, the status of our 
knowledge concerning indices of adjustment 
is by no means clear. The present report deals 
with a fairly wide variety of frequently used 
measures of adjustment and change in adjust- 
ment, and it compares results from four 
studies which used subjects (Ss) who were un- 
selected in terms of clinical symptomatology. 

The data were gathered in connection with 
a research program on “quasi-therapeutic”’ 
relations in small groups. The studies were 
conducted on the assumption that any inter- 
personal relationship might be helpful or 
detrimental to adjustment, and that the ad- 
justive relations could be differentiated from 
those which would lead to deterioration of 
adjustment. 

The specific design of the various studies 
will be considered in a forthcoming report. 
The present paper limits itself to a brief de- 
scription of the samples, the methods, and the 
research setting in each of the four studies; 
and the presentation and interpretation of 
data relevant to our inquiry. 


METHOD 


The Four Studies 


We studied four different groups, two of which con- 
sisted of college students, and two of military personnel, 
viz., army tank crews and anti-aircraft artillery (AAA) 
units. Data were collected twice in each of the studies, 
so that we could obtain scores on adjustment indices at 
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the first and second testing sessions, as well as scores 
indicating changes in adjustment. 
a study. The first study was conducted 
on a group of 107 male college students living in a new 
university dormitory.’ Most Ss had entered college at 
the beginning of the semester in which the data were 
collected. About half of the students were freshmen, the 
remainder being transfer and incoming, graduate 
students. Ss were assigned to their rooms in order of 
their application for housing. All Ss were tested during 
the fifth week of the semester, and again during the 
eleventh week. Our analyses are based on 87 Ss for 
whom complete data were available. , 
The Barracks study. Three years after the Dormitory 
study, similar data were collected on a sample of 
students living in 13 temporary barracks. Each bar- 
racks, which is divided into four-man suites, holds a 
maximum of 16 men. Although a total of 172 Ss were 
tested, analyses were restricted to the 102 men for 
whom complete data could be obtained at both testing 
sessions. These Ss were tested during the third and 
twelfth weeks of the semester. 

The Tank Crew study. This investigation was con- 
ducted on members of a tank battalion during the crew 
training phase. Ss were enlisted men with an average 
age of 22 years. Of the 160 men initially tested, 49 were 
married, three divorced. Average education was 9.7 
years, mean Army General Classification Test score was 
90. All men were new to each other and to the particular 
type of tank training. This group was thus considerably 
more heterogeneous than the student groups in the 
previously mentioned studies. Upon retest, the sample 
size was reduced from 160 to 95 due to transfers, dis- 
charges, and other causes. 

The Anti-aircraft Artillery study. 
Ss came from operational AAA units, Here again there 
was considerable heterogencity among Ss, Average age 
of the men, all of whom were enlisted, was 23 years, 
average education 11.2 years, mean Army General 
Classification Test score was 101. Of the 200 men in our 
sample, 36 were married. 

The AAA crews were “old” 
were no longer in training, but were performing their 
regular duties within the Air Defense Command. As 
with tank crews, the loss of data, due to furloughs, sick 
call, or turnover in our particular sample was con- 
siderable. In the 12-week period between testings, the 
original sample shrank from 485 men to 200 for Rim 
complete data were available. Our analyses are based 
on this group of 200 Ss. 


The last group of 


units, that is, these men 


Criteria of Adjustment 


As a tule, the development of adequate criteria of 
adjustment presents a very difficult problem. One 
major source of this difficulty arises from the fact that 
each theoretical orientation has defined adjustment or 
integration on the basis of different assumptions and by 
different operations. However, it is perhaps somewhat 
easier to develop adequate adjustment measures in a 
group setting than when the individual is considered by 


himself, as is the case in most studies on individual à 


5 We are indebted to Melvin Manis for permission 
to utilize his data for purposes of our project. His own 
study is reported in (14). 
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therapy. The individual in a group situation se 
continuously interacting with others, and he is thus 
under almost constant observation by his fellow group 
members. In addition, each man shares the environ- 
mental stresses of others in the group, and his rann 
to these stresses are therefore comparable to those © 
other group members. 43 

We shall here deal with three classes of gawe 
These are (a) subjective indices of adjustment wuce 
depend on S’s self-reports, (b) group acceptance — 
which are based on group members’ evaluations ks 
descriptions of S, and (c) personal effectiveness crite a 
indicative of the individual’s ability to opera =a 
fectively. Most of these indices, or similar ones, hav 
been used by other investigators in this area. a 

Subjective indices of adjustment. These criter a 
scores were derived from S’s self descriptions. roA 
particular we employed scale sheets on which he 
scribed himself as he thought he really was, and HO 
would ideally like to be (his ideal self), and he descri! is 
various other members of his unit. These ces al 
were made on a series of identical scale sheets, €a¢ cm 
which contained the same 20 items. Items were Ee 
point scales bounded by pairs of polar adjectives. 
example: 


jendly 
Friendly : : : : Unfrien 
Stable 5 : : : -- meen 
Ss de- 


; Sete ne 5 zs and 
scribed all other men in their units; in the Barracks 


manner is presumed to have higher self-esteem- ven- 
viously, as is the case with all self reports and tados 
tories, this score may reflect very superficial atti ee o 
such asa facade, or it may reflect a genuine degr 
self-esteem on the part of the S. r second 
Using the measure D (4, 15) we obtained 4 as the 
index, called Self Satisfaction, which is define to hi 
degree to which S’s self-description is similar This 
description of how he ideally would like to PA, 
index has been utilized by one of the authors ( 
7) in studies of patient-therapist interactions. kers tO 
been extensively used by Rogers and his CO W hery 
demonstrate movement in client-centered 
(1, 16). Taylot 
one of 


o 
Gi m: were © 
roup acceptance criteria. Two measures 


2 ra! 
tained. One, Esteem by Others, is derived from : 
24-item 


The Dormitory study used seven-point, 
scales. 


| 
| 
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$ scales on which Ss were asked to describe others in their 


group. It is analogous to the Self-Esteem score, and 
again is the average item score with which a particular 
Sis described. The second index, Sociomeiric Status, was 
obtained by asking Ss to name those in their group 
whom they preferred most, in whom they would con- 
fide personal problems, whom they would choose as a 
leader, etc. A pooling of these highly intercorrelated 
items yielded a sociometric preference index. The more 
an S was chosen, the higher is his status in the group. 
(Ci. French (8), Pepinsky, Siegel, and Van Atta (16), 
and Cox (3) whose studies have related sociometric 
Status to some aspects of adjustment.) 
i Personal effectiveness crileria. Three personal ef- 
ectiveness criteria were available for the college student 
samples. The first of these is based on the frequency of 
e individual's Health Center visits. It assumes that 
ee maladjusted person will experience rela- 
than more symptoms ofa psycho-physiological nature 
ean w 4 one who is adjusting. He will also be more 
chon o! his aches and pains, partly because of hypo- 
He d riacal defense tendencies, partly because general 
F Xleties will tend to augment pain through increased 
€nsion. 
ao Counseling Bureau visits for personal mal- 
iene were similarly tabulated for our Ss as an 
i cation that the individual feels that he cannot solve 
S problems without professional help. 
cran we collected students’ Grade Point Averages 
stud ) for the semester of our study. In the Barracks 
whic we were also able to obtain mid-semester grades 
Galeta given to freshmen on an advisory basis. 
clan ion of these data permitted us to compute 
jae grade point average for this sample. 
sees AAA units, adequate individual proficiency 
“a were not available. Sick-call data were obtained 
il or a variety of reasons, such as unequal accessi- 
anne of the dispensary to various units, they do not 
ae Ta to be adequate for research purposes. Ratings 
isciplinary offenses appeared to be usable, however. 
bee a were obtained in the AAA study and provide 
indication of the individual's ability to adjust to 
© Army. 


Measures of Change in Adjustment 


hae iA, eee above, all Ss were tested twice, with 

Weeku te between testing sessions ranging from six 

chan o 13 weeks in the various samples. Since any 

individ score necessitates two measures on the same 

in dice ual, these scores are ayailable only for subjective 

ave S, group acceptance criteria, and for grade point 
tage for the Barracks study. 


Reliability of Scores 


ie relation between two indices of adjustment can- 
teliabili interpreted adequately unless we know the 
Tected ity of each of the scores. Table 1 lists the cor- 
ee nae reliabilities. Only one estimate 1s here 
Puted E Where more than one reliability was com- 

elati, i e estimate based on the larger V is shown. 

i flee little variation was found from sample to 
or a e. Since some scores, such as Health Center Visits 
this ae Bureau Visits, do not lend themselves to 
ate Ype of statistical analysis, these indices must be 

tpreted with considerably more caution. 


TABLE 1 
SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS* OF 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT INDICES 


Index Sample | N r 
| 
Self-satisfaction | Barracks | 169 | .76 
Self-esteem AAA 397 | .83 


Mean Esteem by Others Dorms 86 | .70 


Sociometric status 


Dorms 99 | .94 
Taylor Anxiety AAA 200 | .91 
General Army Adjustment | AAA 200 | .73 


a Coefficients are the corrected r's based on the Spearman 
Brown Prophecy formula. 


CORRELATIONS AMONG CRITERIA OF LEVEL OF 
ADJUSTMENT 


If adjustment is to be treated as a unitary 
trait or general attribute, it is expected that 
specific measures of its various operational 
definitions will be correlated. An individual 
showing superior adjustment on one index 
should be above average on others as well. A 
lack of such co-variance would suggest that 
various adjustment indices measure very 
specific components of adjustment, or else, 
that adjustment in one area of behavior does 
not necessarily imply adjustment in a different 
area. 


Intercorrelations of Adjustment Indices al 
Time II 


Table 2 presents the intercorrelations among 
the various adjustment indices at the time of 
the second testing. As can be seen, all correla- 
tions are very low, even when highly reliable 
internal criteria, such as Taylor Anxiety 
scores and self-satisfaction or self-esteem 
scores, are involved. 

Tt must be recognized, of course, that some 
maladjustment symptoms are substitutive 
rather than supplemental or additive. A person 
who goes to the Health Center for psycho- 
somatic symptoms is less likely to consult the 
Counseling Bureau as well. Yet, we would 
expect that someone who seeks help at the 
Counseling Bureau or the Health Center or 
who performs poorly in school would be dis- 
satisfied with himself. As can be seen, however, 
this latter expectation is not borne out by our 


data. 

Although relationships between indices pre- 
sented here are not artifactual in the mathe- 
matical sense, all indices based on self-descrip- 


tion are psychologically related. A person who 
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TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDICES OF ADJUSTMENT OBTAINED AT THE SECOND TESTING 
Barracks? Tanks 
N = 102 N=95 
Dorms (VW =71 [V = 52 AAA 
Indices Related N=8s7 (Est. by O.)] (Est. by O. )j N = 200 
-Satisfaction and: 
ae Esteem gre 558** 36** 440** 
Sociometric Status -09 09 00 “10 
Mean Esteem by Others — .02 al5 =e — 09 
Taylor Anxiety — 349+ 37b** 302** 
Health Center Visits -00 19 10 mes 
Grade Point Average AT 30 a 5 
Counseling Bureau Visits J5 16 on = 
Annoyance Scale, = — .08 — 
Disciplinary Ratin = _ sid ‘i 
General Army Adjustment — a$ = “15* 
Self Esteem and: 
Sociometric Status -20 A0 04 09 
Mean Esteem by Others 22* “09 — 2 “02 
Taylor Anxiety =~ 25b “agpee “3qbe* 
Health Center Visits 22* ~'06 fg 34 
Grade Point Average —.14 28 aa = 
Counseling Bureau Visits 08 22 = Ef 
Annoyance Scale = oe = Ti = 
Disciplinary Ratings = ieee oe i 
General Army Adjustment = = 'j6* 
Souemetnc Stare aan: d 
Mean Esteem by Others 38c** a _ 4 70* 
Taylor Anxiety = ee Aa 34t y 
Health Center Visits 06 — "04 09 i 
Grade Point Average ‘05 "314 02 pa 
Counseling Bureau Visits 10 ‘00 $ — = 
Annoyance Scale ae ` — = 
Disciplinary Ratings = = .01 Be" 
General Army Adjustment Ji aa = "03 
Mean pate iy Others and: = = = 
‘aylor Anxiety a 
Health Center Visits 15 — 02 —13 —.07 
Grade Point Average 03 -08 —.09 = 
Counseling Bureau Visits “93* 14 za — 
Pangyance Scale enn .06 z — 
isciplinary Ratings = =O aa 
General Army Adiustiieirt a = = .24** 
Taylor Anxiety and: = a = AZ 
Health Center Visits 
Grade Point Average — .16 07 — 
Counseling Bureau Visits = -18 = = 
panoyance Scale — .05 — 
isciplinary Ratings as — 9i Ta 
General Army Aatamin = = ey 8 
Health Center Visits and: == = ae 27 
Grade Point Average =i 
Counseling Bureau Visits 06 — .06 2 aa 
Annoyance Scale in -02 = — 
Grade Point Average and: = —.07 
Counseling Bureau Visits 03 
Disciplinary Ratings and: g -27 = = 
General Army Adjustment ve id 
á O i 


3 Spuriously high relation based on self-descriptions. 
b Both variables are self-descriptions. 


€ Both variables based on descriptions by the same others. 


d y's estimated from @ coeficients. 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
+? Significant at the .01 level. 


ee 


INTERRELATIONS AMONG PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT MEASURES 


describes himself as well adjusted on the 

Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale is likely to 

describe himself also as favorable on the self- 
_ description sheet. Hence, his Self-Esteem score, 
and his Self-Satisfaction, will also be relatively 
high. Under these conditions, one would 
actually expect higher correlations than 
Occurred here. Similarly, Sociometric Status 
and Esteem by Others are psychologically 
telated both being ratings given to S by his 
fellow group members. Since they are based on 
Tesponses from the same raters, it is again 
Noteworthy that the relations are so low. In- 
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spection of scatter diagrams reveals no evi- 
dence of curvilinearity in our data. 

Intercorrelations were also computed for 
indices obtained at the first testing session. 
These are essentially similar to those found in 
Table 2. (A comparison is presented in Table 4 
which summarizes the median intercorrela- 
tions obtained at the first and second testing 
session and for change scores which are pre- 
sented below.) 

As can be seen from Table 2, there is rela- 
tively little similarity in the pattern of inter- 
correlations from study to study. These data, 


TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDICES OF ADJUSTMENT (CHANGE Scores) 
Tanks 
N = 95 
Dorms Barracks# [N = 52 AAA 
= Indices Related N = 87 N = 66 (Est. by O.) N = 200 
Self Satisfaction and: 
Self Esteem AG ge" 18 geet 
Te ometric Status =H —.10 .00 .08 
T. ean Esteem by Others Bie) .03 .09 .04 
alor Anxiety — .260* .24* .08" 
qe Center Visits — — -18 == 
aome Scale i — — .10 e 
eral Army Adjustment — — — -01 
seade Point Average — —.12 — = 
Steem and: 
Oclometric Status -08 —.14 01 04 
ean Esteem by Others 00 .23 —.13 —.02 
aylor Anxiety — 2% 01% 09% 
ealth Center Visits = = —.09 = 
ere Scale — = —.10 z 
ral Army Adjustment ==. == —= : 
goctade Point Average == —.08 = = 
“lometric Status and: 
ean Esteem by Others Bey id .09° A — .09° 
aylor Anxiety — .26* 05 — .03 
ealth Center Visits — = -.1S oor 
Nnoyance Scale ==- = 10 Gan 
Geucral Army Adjustment c= = -= -00 
Mazade Point Average . = -19 = = 
an Esteem by Others and: 
aylor Anxiety = 04 Al = .03 
€alth Center Visits = = —.11 = 
Nnoyance Scale > = = -04 Re 
eneral Army Adjustment ` — = ka 01 
To rade Point Average = -01 ää <= 
Ylor Anxiety and: 
| ealth Center Visits = 5A -13 i 
nnoyance Scale = = -13 T 
eneral Army Adjustment —_ _ = -25** 
Heat’ Point Average = Era = = 
fee: Center Visits and: 
wh x Noyance Scale — — .01 — 
Fe ie 
b Suriously high relation based on self descriptions. 
e poth variables are self descriptions. 
420th variables based on descriptions by the same others. 
Z'S estimated from œ coefficients. x 
«, Significant at the .05 level. + a 
Significant at the .01 level. n a 
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TABLE 4 
5 ss* OBTAINED FROM 
UAALARY OF MEDIAN CORRELATIONS D 
È THE FIRST AND SECOND TESTING SESSIONS 
AND FROM CHANGE SCORES 


Bar- 
Dorms racks Tanks AAA 
irst testing session .16 —.05 .07 «11 
Zs testing session 40 .14 -01 11 
Change scores 08 -07 .05 .01 


3 In determining the median correlations r’s which were spuri- 
ously high were not included. 


as well as the generally low intercorrelations, 
indicate that factor analyses would not con- 
tribute materially to their interpretation. 


Interrelations among Change in Adjustment 
Scores 


Although we have not found relationships 
among level of adjustment scores, it is never- 
theless possible that changes in adjustment 
over various aspects of personality might be 
related. Improvement on one criterion score 
could be accompanied by improvement on 
others irrespective of the level at which Ss are 
observed to be at any one time. To determine 
whether or not co-variations in change scores 
do exist, all available change scores were inter- 
correlated. Table 3 presents these findings.” 

If we exclude the relations which are arti- 
factual in nature, the correlations are again 
uniformly low. In our samples, then, there is 
no evidence that improvement (or deteriora- 
tion) on one criterion is accompanied by signifi- 
cant changes in other types of criterion scores. 
Nor are the relations very similar if we com- 
pare the profile or correlations in one study 
with that in another. 

Obviously, the criteria of change do not 
vary together. A person who improves in his 
subjective feelings may or may not act in a 
more adjusted manner as judged by others, and 
he may or may not perform more adequately 

or efficiently in performing his job. A few 
individuals undoubtedly do change in all 
aspects of adjustment, but the possible identi- 


7Jt should be pointed out that change scores are 
subject to “regression to the mean” effects which can 
seriously distort our estimates of the “true” gain 
scores. Lord (13) has pointed out that these effects will 
be considerable when the standard deviations differ 
greatly at Time I and at Time II. Since this is not the 
case in our studies, it does not affect materially the cor- 
relations presented in this paper. 
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fication of these individuals is a question for 
further research. 


DISCUSSION 


While there is, of course, no logical reason 
to expect correlation between measures such 
as sociometric status and self satisfaction, both 
are frequently considered indices of adjust- 
ment. Table 4 summarizes the median inter- 
correlations among the criterion scores 1n these 
studies, Less than half are above .10 and none 
exceed .16. Text books do not generally discuss 
the possibility that Adjustment A may be 
totally different from Adjustment B. Although 
Rogers and Dymond (18, p. 431-432) ex- 
plicitly recognize this possibility (which con- 
trasts with Rogers’ earlier view), we cannot 
readily find this viewpoint instandard psy’ chiat- 
ric texts, or in many of the texts on personality 
theory or abnormal psychology. > 

It is especially noteworthy that Cartwright 
and Roth (1) have reported fairly high pos 
therapy intercorrelations in clinically geen 
Ss but low relations in pretherapy scores- pee 
observation may point to the possibility t A 
the structure of posttherapy adjustment 
individuals who complete counseling or peat i 
may differ from that of Ss who never felt t 
need for treatment. It could be possible t i 
the individuals in therapy experience & Doa 
basic kind of anxiety, interfering more ees i 
hensively with life adjustment problems. for, 
also possible that therapy typically aims hat 
and achieves, a rebalancing of defenses 5° a 5 
the individual is similarly adjusted in all are 
of living. In any case, these discrepancies 9° 
to be further examined. i 

The generalizability of these findi 
be challenged on the grounds that th re 
of criteria chosen was not adequately wile 
sentative of all adjustment areas. This pe A 
criticism is, of course, a matter of defini 
We recognize that we did not in 
excellent adjustment inventories 
which have been utilized in the past. lis’ (5) 
the fact that Tindall’s (21) and El sabe of 
findings agree with ours adds to the weg ings 
our evidence, as does the fact that our 
are very similar in four different oe the 

A more important question is whe z 
time span between the first and a it us 
testing is sufficiently long enough to P? recog 
to see co-variations in change scores- 


ngs may 
e sample 


Howeves 
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nize this to be a definite limitation of our data, 
although studies not yet reported have shown 
that some “quasi-therapeutic” changes do take 
Place within this time. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has presented intercorrelations 
among a variety of indices which have been 
used as measures of personality adjustment. 
The most important fact that emerges is the 
Seneral lack of correlation among different 
Indices—even among those which are reliably 
measurable and which could be expected to 
Correlate with each other. Thus, our data yield 
no evidence justifying the assumption that 
adjustment, in its present state of definition, 
Should be considered a unitary trait in clinically 
Unselected populations. 

In light of our data, we must recommend 
that Subsequent research be confined to 
Specific measures when inferences are to be 

rawn about personality adjustment or per- 
Sonality changes. It should also be recognized 
at results from clinically selected, or post- 
EDY groups, may be different from those 
tained on Ss who are unselected from the 
Point of view of presenting symptoms, or the 
act that they expressed a need for psycho- 
erapeutic help. 
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{ JATION, GROUP 
CTING EFFECTS OF CONTROL, MOTIVAT $ 
PRACTICE, AND PROBLEM DIFFICULTY ON ATTEMPTED 
LEADERSHIP! 
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Louisiana State University 


HE differentiation of attempted from 

successful and effective leadership was 

suggested by Hemphill? and applied in 
the construction of two distinct theories of 
leadership, one by Hemphill and one by Bass 
(2). For the latter, leadership is attempted 
whenever one member of a group behaves in a 
manner directed toward changing any beha- 
vior of another. Hemphill’s definition is more 
restricted. Leadership attempts refer only to 
acts by one member aimed at restructuring the 
existing pattern of interaction between that 
member and others. 

The broader conceptualization permits the 
acceptance of almost any response in initially 
leaderless discussions as attempted leadership, 
Participation in leaderless discussions is 
equated with attempted leadership, since it is 
assumed that almost all talk in initially leader- 
less discussions is directed toward influencing 
other members primarily by giving opinions, 
suggestions, information, and by summarizing, 
clarifying as well as organizing, the topic dis- 
cussed (1). 

One member, A, controls another, B, if he 
can give or get for B what B wants. If B’s 
wants are strong, A has power to change B’s be- 
havior by giving or denying B what B wants. 
Therefore, A can successfully lead B, if leader- 
ship behavior is defined as acts directed 
toward changing another’s behavior. But A 
will be successful only if B’s motivation to 
obtain what A can give is fairly high. 

If A expects to be successful, he is more 
likely to attempt leadership, Hence, under 
conditions of high motivation, A’s control 
results in power to lead B and A will attempt 
to do so. However, if motivation of A and B 
are low, A’s control will not yield power and 
A will not attempt more leadership. 

A second cause-effect mechanism that re- 
lates control and motivation produces the same 


1 This study was supported by Contract N7 ONR 
35609, Group Psychology Branch, Office of Naval 
Research. ; 

2 Unpublished manuscript by J. K. Hemphill, “A 
proposed theory of leadership in small groups.” 
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se 
outcome: Member A may be expected to u 


his high control only if he is highly motivated; 
Either rationale supports the deduction e 
under conditions of strong motivation, m 
control members will attempt more leaders mo 
than low control members. Under conditio e 
of weak motivation, differences should becom 
negligible or completely disappear. 

The major set a of the present andy i 
to test this hypothesis that control sa 
tempted leadership but only under con oe to 
of high motivation. A second purpose W^? ie 
examine the effects of group practice on $ 
relations of control, power, and ai 
leadership. Continued experience was exp ane 
to reinforce the attempts of high power ™ 
bers to lead. . ts 

A third purpose was to examine the oo 
of problem difficulty on attempted. sc ae der- 
Easy problems require relatively little ‘a oa 
ship, and little should be attempted; aik 
tempted leadership should be more eo a5 
especially by the more powerful mem pea 6 
problems become more difficult (but ee ing 
difficult that the group withdraws from ty 
to solve them). 


METHOD 
Manipulating Motivation by Selection 


3 b 
On an a priori basis, it was believed moy 
vation could be varied most successfu Y ag 
classification of Ss according to their ag id 
motivation to attain some important life a 3 
At the end of the sophomore year, 2 uire- 
grant college student has fulfilled the O: 
ments of the federal government for pa 


the 
pation in ROTC training. a eg a may 
student chooses, and is found qualifie ? ditione 


suai a 


the end of this period. Students vary 


Je 
C. W 

in their desire to enter Advanced R for test 
obtained varying levels of motivation ifferinS 
performance by subjecting students C, to 


OT , 
in stated desire to enter Advanced er e ade- 
an ROTC “screening test.” To sa! 


—— el 


Factors IN ATTEMPTED LEADERSHIP 


quately students with low motivation, all stu- 
dents, regardless of motivation, were ordered 
bo take the test. Ss were instructed that the 

teamwork test” might aid in determining 
whether or not the student was qualified for 
acceptance for advanced training. It was ex- 
Pected that students strongly interested in 
entering Advanced ROTC would be more 
highly motivated to perform well in the test 
Situation than students who lacked such 
Interest, 

About two months before the present study 
Was initiated, the entire sophomore class was 
Slven a questionnaire composed of seven five- 
Step rating scales concerning patriotism and 
Military service. Six were “dummy” scales. 
The key item was: “How important is it for 
| to enter Advanced ROTC?” The 342 
phomores who responded, did so in the fol- 
Owing percentages: 


Percentage 
Response Responding 
A. A great deal 21% 
B. Fairly much 18 
C. To some extent 34 
D. Comparatively little 11 
E. Not at all 16 


oe analyses support the inference that 
eee to the key question provided a valid 
ment of motivation: 

emi toward military career. Response to 
€y question was consistent at the .01 level 

ee eig with response to the item “Right 

ery; ow desirable is a career in the military 

ice to you?” 

ing PP Halion for advanced ROTC. The follow- 

the porcenfäge of each category or response to 

ROTE. question actually applied for Advanced 

en C during the next three months following 
mpletion of the questionnaire: 


Response to Key Question 
A B c D E 


P, 
percentage applied go 71 43 17 0 
entage did not apply 20 29 57 83 100 


of 


wae experimental use, the number of moti- 
tion levels was reduced to three approxi- 
ately equal samples as follows: 


Motivation Percentage 
wevel Responses Responding 

Nigh A and B 39% 
fedium C 34 

Low D and E 27 


mature to report. The lower two levels of 
e vation were less likely to appear for the 
Creening” examination. In fact, in order to 
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reduce to a minimum the loss of groups, be- 
cause someone did not appear for testing, it 
was necessary to schedule two alternate Ss for 
the Medium (C) and Low (D and E) motiva- 
tion level groups, while only one alternate was 
necessary for the high level (A and B) groups. 
Despite this precaution, the following per- 
centages of scheduled groups were not tested 
because of failure to appear of at least five men 
including the alternates. 


Percentage of 


— Scheduled Groups 
Motivation Lacking Five Men 
Level Responses to Be Tested 
High A and B 13.3% 

Medium G 20.0 
Low Dand E 46.7 


Fortunately, many of the men from the 
aborted groups could later be rescheduled in 
different groups. 

Reported effort. About a week following the 
last testing session, a questionnaire was sent to 
all participating Ss. Of these, 198 returned the 
questionnaire. Motivation level was signifi- 
cantly related to effort according to self-rat- 
ings to the question “How hard would you say 
you tried to do as well as possible on the 
teamwork test?” Thus, 59% of the “highs” 
reported they had tried a great deal, 42 % of the 
medium sample so reported and only 27% of 
the “lows” indicated such effort. 

Griping behavior. Following a suggestion 
drawn from Willerman’s (6) work on involve- 
ment in groups that low motivation Ss would 
place emphasis on taking the test, while Ss 
with high motivation would emphasize high 
score barriers, Ss were asked on the posttest 
questionnaire to comment on any aspect of the 
testing procedure. A content analysis found 
that the “highs” were more likely (at the .01 
level of confidence) to complain about difficul- 
ties in earning a high score while “lows” griped 
about having to take the test. “Lows” were 
also less likely to return the questionnaire. 


Manipulating Control 

Amount of control of individual members as 
well as their variance in control were manipu- 
lated by experimental treatment of their status, 

Amount of control. Before actual testing, each 
of the five members of the group drew from a 
deck, a card with one to four “Xs” marked 
on it. The number of “Xs” a member drew 
signified how much control he had. All were 
informed that the number of “Xs” determined 
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how much weight would be carried by each S’s 
evaluation of the other members’ performance 
at the end of the screening examination. For 
example, a member who drew four “Xs” 
would carry four times as much weight in de- 
termining everyone else’s final ratings on ade- 
quacy of test performance, as compared with 
a person who drew one “X.” 

Variance control. The extent to which mem- 
bers varied in control within a given group was 
regarded as a significant determiner of how 
members would react. The greater the differ- 
entiation among members, the more distinct 
should be differences in behavior due to con- 
trol. To manipulate control variance, the decks 
of cards were “stacked” in one of three ways. 
In one-third of the groups tested, the five 
members drew from a 20-card deck where every 
card was marked with a single “X.” In one- 
third of the groups, the five members drew 
from a five-card deck which contained three 
cards with one “X,” one card with two “Xs” 
and one card with three “Xs.” In the remaining 
one-third of the groups, the five members drew 
from a five-card deck which contained four 
cards with single “Xs” and one card with four 
“Xs.” The three types of groups had variances 
in control of 0.00, 0.64, and 1.44 respectively. 


Measuring Attempted Leadership 


Attempted leadership was defined as the 
amount of time spent talking as measured by 
a “throat microphone-to-electric clock” cir- 
cuit. As soon as the Ss were seated for testing, 
each S fastened around his neck a throat micro- 
phone, which was connected to an electric 
clock circuit. The time in seconds for each of 
ten brief problem-solving discussions was re- 
corded by an assistant. 


The Group Task 


Each group was administered ten problems. 
In each problem, the five members first pri- 
vately ordered their opinions of the correct 
rank order of the familiarity of five words. 
They then carried on a group discussion to 
reach a group decision about the ranks. Again, 
they privately ranked the words. The correct 
rank order according to a word familiarity list 
constructed by Noble (5) was then reported 
to the participants (3). 

Problem difficulty. An easy problem was con- 
structed by assembling from Noble’s list words 
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that widely differed in familiarity and had a 
“high mean familiarity as a set. A difficult 
problem was constructed using unfamiliar 
words differing little from each other in their 
familiarity. The problems were pretested on 
100 Ohio State University freshmen. On the 
basis of the average correlation between each 
of these S’s initial private rank orderings of the 
five words of each problem, pairs of problems 
at each of five levels of difficulty were ider ti- 
fied. 
Randomized latin squares were used to PF” 
vide each group with a random sequence a 
problems of varying difficulty. One additiona 
restriction was imposed. If a problem appeat® 
in the first half of the ten problems presente 
to a group, its equally difficult mate appeareé 
somewhere in the second half. This provisto” 
was to insure that the overall difficulty of the 
second half of the test would be comparable go 
the difficulty of the first half. 


RESULTS 


Original plans called for assessing 90 grouP® 
30 at each of the three levels of motivation: 
Practical considerations permitted the testing 
of only 60 groups, and in order to maintain 
proportionality to permit an unbiased twe 
factor analysis of variance of the effects Sy 
control and motivation on attempted leage 
ship, we withdrew nine groups random!y 
(within the restrictions of the design) leaving 
51 in the final analysis, distributed as show 
in Table 1. l 

The data analysis will be presented in twe 


parts. First, intergroup differences in ea 
tempted leadership (or total amount of p 
m 


pation) under the varying conditions © 
vation and control variance will be tested: 
Then we will consider how an individua 
differed from his own group mean in attempte' f 
leadership as a consequence of his amount © 
control over the others in his own group: 
the first case we will examine the absolute 
differences between groups of different oa a 
variance ignoring relative variations Wit 7 
the groups. In the second type of analysis, Bie 
will examine the relative differences betwee? 
members of different control, ignoring the ae 
lute differences between groups. In both cas¢ i 
we will examine trends in obtained aie A 
a function of group practice and proble 
difficulty. 


a m 


FACTORS IN ATTEMPTED LEADERSHIP 


Analysis of Variance of Groups 


Table 2 displays the average member’s 
attempted leadership or amount of participa- 
tion in the 51 groups under one of the three 
levels of motivation and three levels of variance 
in control averaged for all ten problems. Ac- 
cording to Type III (4) analyses of variance, 
attempted leadership varied significantly at 
the .01 level with motivation. The “lows” in 
motivation talked only 58 per cent as much as 
the “highs,” the “medium motivated” talked 
only 74 per cent as much as the “highs.” The 
differences due to variance in control, to prob- 
lem difñculty and to group experience were 
accounted for by the fluctuations between 
groups or within groups on repeated trials. 

We expected that decisions would be reached 
most quickly with least total participation 
under high variance in control, but the trend 
—although not significant—was in the reverse 
direction. High variance in control, particularly 
under high motivation, yielded the greatest 
total amount of attempted leadership. The 
absolute differences were quite large. 

Practice effect. We expected an increase in 
Participation under high motivation as mem- 
bers became more familiar with each other, 
and a decrease in participation from feelings of 

apathy and boredom among those low in 
Motivation as the test progressed. The trends 
Were suggestive but failed to attain statistical 
significance. It was surmised that since each 
individual test problem was unreliable, com- 
Paring performance on the first half of the test 
with performance on the second half of the test 
might still reveal a statistically reliable trend. 
The Type III analysis of variance was recom- 
Puted to contrast the results of the first five 
trials as a whole with the second five. The ex- 
Pected interaction emerged significant at the 
01 level of confidence. The trend in means 1s 
displayed in Table 3. Highly motivated Ss 
increased while Ss of lower motivation de- 
creased in attempted leadership with continued 
Sroup experience. 
_ Effect of difficulty. It was expected that par- 
ticipation would be greatest where problems 
Were not so easy that little change was re- 
quired, nor so difficult that everyone withdrew 
from the challenge. The results failed to sup- 
Port the hypothesis. The group data were ex- 
amined by the five levels of problem difficulty 
‘Snoring practice. An F of 1.72 emerged when 
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TABLE 1 


PROPORTIONAL NUMBERS OF THE 51 Groups AND 255 
MEMBERS TESTED UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS 


A. Groups 
Control Variance 
Motivation Level 
|_ 0.00 | oes | 144 All | Ratio 
| | | 
High TEERDE GE 
Medium ajaj 4 | 42 4 
Low 4; 4] 4 12 4 
All winga 
B. Members 
| Amount of Control 
__.. [Control | 
mpage UE ck | Sie | 
| 0.00 | 0.64 j au AI | Ratio 
| 1x ix | 2X | SX | 1X | 4x 
High | 45 27| 9| 9/36) 9 {13s 9 
Medium| 20 |12| 4| 4 16 | 4/60] 4 
Low 20 |12 4| 4/16) 4] 60] 4 
All 85 | 51/17, 17 | 68 | 17 |255 
Ratio 5 3j 1 | 1j 4 | 1 
4 1 Li 
TABLE 2 i 


MEAN ATTEMPTED LEADERSHIP IN SECONDS TALKED 
PER PROBLEM BY THE AVERAGE MEMBER AS 
A FUNCTION OF MOTIVATION AND 
CONTROL VARIANCE 


Control Variance 


Motivation 


Level 0.00 0.64 1.44 All 
High 25.2 28.4 34.7 29.5 
Medium 28.6 18.9 18.2 21.9 
Low 15.1 13.8 22.2 17.0 
All 23.6 | 28.1 24.8 


the interaction of difficulty and control vari- 
ance was tested against the error within 
groups. (An F of 1.90 is significant at the .05 
level for S and 168 df.) Groups with control 
variance of 0.00 or 1.44 showed less total 
participation on the easier problems, while 
groups with control variance of 0.64 did not. 
Table 4 summarizes the three related analyses 
of variance. 
Analyses of Variance of Individuals Within 

Groups 

The deviation of each member from his own 
group’s mean was calculated for each problem. 
Since each group mean deviation was set at 
zero, all group differences, and the simple 
effects associated with motivation, control 
variance, practice, or difficulty were eliminated 
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(although their interactions with amount of 
control were not). The variance in these devia- 
tions could be attributable only to amount of 
control of a member within a group, the inter- 


TABLE 3 
Mean ATTEMPTED LEADERSHIP IN SEconps TALKED 
PER PROBLEM BY THE AVERAGE MEMBER AS 
A FUNCTION OF Group PRACTICE 
AND MOTIVATION 


Amount of Practice 


First Phase Second Phase 
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action of amount of control with motivation, 
or period, or problem difficulty and the 
fluctuations between Ss or within Ss on suc- 
cessive trials. i 
Two separate sets of analyses of variance 
were run. The first concerned the 17 groups 
with a control variance of 0.64 and the second 
concerned the 17 groups where variance 1 
control was 1.44. Table 5 summarizes these 
two analyses. Amount of control did not vary 
in the remaining 17 groups where all members 


ave no 
(Average of (Average of drew 1X, hence, these groups could ha or. 
Motivation first five second five remaining variance other than subject errot 
Level trials) trials) All Nothing further was done with these groups- i 
m7 5 i stimate 
High 28.2 30.8 29.5 As noted in Table 5, the variance ¢ ely 
Medium ro 217 21.9 due to amount of control was significan = 
Low IIT 16.3 17.0 higher than the error between Ss at the - 
All 24.3 25.2 24.8 = The ex- 
level of confidence in both analyses. 
TABLE 4 
ANALYSES OF THE VARIANCE OF THE 51 GROUPS 
Source df | Variance F Source df | Variance | F Source df | Variance FP 
a 
Motivation (M) 2 | 176,192.25 | 6.67°° 
Control Variance 2| 31,745.75 | 1.20 
(C) 
MXC 4| 37,176.38 | 1.46 
Error between 42 | 25,403.17 
groups 
Between groups 50 | 32,630.29 
Periods (P) 9| 2,327.11 Difficulty (D) | 4 | 3,435.50 Ph 52 
, 2 ase (Ph) 1] 2,823. 
PEN Bae DXM 8 | 2,451.05 Ph X M 2 | 146,084,93 | 5:48" 
PXC 18| 3,509.14 DXC 8 | 4,471.80 | 1.72 || Ph X C 2| 42,868.13 
PXCXM 36| 1,253.10 DXCXM 16 | 1,667.50 PhXCXM 4| 38,739.55 
Error within groups |378 | 3,242.01 Error within 168 | 2,599.40 Error within 42| 26,739.53 
deat | groups groups 
Within groups 459 3,055.82 Within groups |204 | 2,610.30 Within groups s1 | 32,924.47 
Total 509 Total 254 | Total 101 
»»p < 01. 
TABLE 5 


ANALYSES OF THE VARIANCE OF THE DEVIATIONS OF SUBJECTS FROM THEIR Own Group MEANS 


17 Groups of Control Variance of 0.64 


17 Groups of Control Variance of 144 


Source df Variance F df Variance F 
Amount of control (A) 2 183,176.85 5.35** 11.03** 
A X Motivation (M) 4 28,441.78 3 ts we 5.38** 
Error between Ss 76 34,534.32 79 45,090.02 
Between Ss 82 37,862.55 82 55,421.05 
Period (P) X A 18 4,216.36 1.78% 9 5,196.97 1.25 
P X A XM 36 2,787.73 18 6,161.12 
Error within Ss 684 2,345.26 711 4,113.17 
Total 820 5,957.48 820 9,300.80 
Difficulty (D) X A 8 2,695.56 1.21 4 6,408.10 1:19, 
DXAXM 16 1,538.93 8 7,715.71 2.07 
Error within Ss 304 2,268.34 316 3,760.60 
Total 410 9,367.05 410 14196.86 
+p <05. 


» p< 01. 


| 


FACTORS IN ATTEMPTED LEADERSHIP 


pected interaction of amount of control and 
motivation emerged in both situations but only 
n the more extreme 1X versus 4X condition 
did it reach significance at the .01 level of con- 
fidence. Table 6 shows the mean deviation of 
Ss of varying amounts of control under differ- 
ent motivating conditions. Members of high 
control attempted more leadership than the 
others in their own group, particularly if all 
were highly motivated. 

One unexpected result shown in Table 6 was 
the emergence of a “Vice-Presidential” control 
nee Generally, attempted leadership was 
ee the higher a member’s amount of con- 
os an absolute sense. The average 1X 
pan ers in the groups under the two control 
oars conditions deviated 0.84 and —2.42 
heat s respectively from their own group 
fot i The average deviation was 5.10 seconds 
1X he 3X members and 9.68 seconds for the 

members. However, 2X members, in com- 
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petition with 1X and 3X members in groups 
with a control variance of 0.64, consistently 
attempted the least amount of leadership for 
all three motivation levels exhibiting an aver- 
age deviation from their own group mean of 
—7.62 seconds. 

Practice effect. Fig. 1 charts the trends in 
deviations of Ss from their own group means 
with practice. An F of 1.78 significant at the 
05 level was obtained for the interaction of 
period and status of 1X, 2X or 3X. A corre- 
sponding F of 1.25 (not significant) was found 
for the interaction of practice with 1X and 4X 
status. Inspection of Fig. 1 suggests that fol- 
lowing an initially high rate of attempted 
leadership by persons of high control there was 
a drop followed by a rise ending with the 3X 
members attempting relatively as much leader- 
ship as the 4X members. The 4X members did 
not exhibit such change. It may be the 3X-2X- 
1X condition was more productive of conflict 


Ave TABLE 6 
RAGE DEVIATION OF SUBJECTS FROM OWN GROUP MEAN IN SECONDS TALKED PER PROBLEM AS A FUNCTION 


or AMOUNT OF CONTROL AND 


MOTIVATION 


= 


Amount of Control 


Control Variance 0.64 


Control Variance 1.44 


_ Motivation 1X 2x 3X ix ax 
High 1.61 —10.70 5.88 —4.66 18.66 
Medium =0.72 —6.62 8.78 0.36 1142 

ow 0.69 —1.70 —0.38 —0.14 0.56 
Al 0.84 E) 5.10 —2142 9.68 
Š 
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and a struggle for status than the 1X-4X 
situation, but after some experience, the 3X 
member emerged attempting as much leader- 
ship as his 4X counterpart. Although motiva- 
tion did not interact significantly with the 
above effects, inspection of the trends under 
different levels of motivation (not shown) 
suggested that under high motivation the de- 
cline and subsequent rise again of the 3X 
member was even greater than for all motiva- 
tion levels combined. 


Effects of Difficulty 


Maximum attempted leadership by mem- 
bers of high control was expected with prob- 
lems of average difficulty, problems not so easy 
that leadership was not required but not so 
difficult that everyone became apathetic. 

As problems became more difficult, there 
was a tendency for the high control individuals 
to increase their tendency to attempt leader- 
ship relative to that attempted by the members 
of low control, although, as reported in Table 
5, the trends were not significant. However, a 
significant interaction emerged in the 1X-4X 
situation. The interaction between difficulty 
level, amount of control and motivation was 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. The 
4X members attempted more leadership at all 
difficulty levels under high motivation with an 
increase in this tendency as problems became 
more difficult. Under low motivation, this 
tendency was reversed with the 4X members 
tending to attempt more leadership than 1X 
members in easier problems and 1X members 
tending to display more attempted leadership 
on more difficult problems. The 3X members 
increased in attempted leadership as problem 
difficulty increased, regardless of motivation 

level. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fifty-one groups of five Ss each were studied 
on ten brief trials to examine the effects of 
differing motivation and amount of control in 
the tendency to attempt leadership in a group 
situation. On each trial, members rank-ordered 
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judgments before and after group discussion. 
Groups varied in motivation to perform well 
according to pretest questionnaires and were 
assembled so that all members were either 
high, middle, or low in motivation to be ac- 
cepted for Advanced ROTC training. Control, 
the ability to reward or punish other members, 
also was varied within each motivational group 
level. Attempted leadership was defined as the 
total amount of time spent by the S in talking 
in initially leaderless group discussions. ; 
The results point to the significance of moti- 
vation and amount of control in the study © 
behavior in groups. Specifically, they suggest 
that a member’s attempted leadership 18 
higher, the higher his control and the higher 
the group’s motivation. Control yields power 
only where members are highly motivated. 
Problem diffculty and group practice must also 
be considered in understanding the iar 
between power and leadership. On the wholé, 
less leadership was attempted where pul 
were easy. With continued practice, highly 
motivated Ss increased in attempted leader- 
ship while unmotivated Ss did the opposite 
Practice also had complex effects on attempte 


leadership as a function of control due t° 
status. 
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EFFECTS OF MOTIVATING INSTRUCTIONS ON REACTION TIME 
IN CEREBRAL DISEASE! 


HAROLD L. BLACKBURN 


State University of Iowa and VA Hospital, Iowa City 


HE influence of manipulable motiva- 
tional factors on behavior in brain- 
| damaged patients is a topic that has 
Teceived little systematic investigation. Yet 
it is a problem with important implications. 
Among clinical workers, one finds two con- 
tasting points of view (which are not always 
explicitly stated) regarding the significance 
of motivational variables in determining the 
raed and extent of behavioral impairment 
t owing cerebral injury or disease. The more 
Taditional point of view conceives of the 
physical injury as being virtually the sole 
€terminant of the behavioral deficits that 
i observed to follow the occurrence of the 
i Jury, and motivational or other factors are 
ee as being of little significance as 
‘See variables (10, 15). Moreover, a 
call rast between this presumably anatomi- 
a y grounded type of behavioral deficit and 
oa „similar behavioral deficits en- 
eee in “functional” disorders (e.g. 
ses iophrenia) is often made, the latter being 
nceived as being significantly if not pri- 
marily determined by motivational disturb- 
ances, 
pi contrast to the traditional idea that the 
ae injury is practically the sole de- 
fa minant of the associated behavioral deficit 
Patients with cerebral disease, a more recent 
Point of view conceives of the observed deficits 
ollowing cerebral damage as being multiply 
pals and emphasizes the importance 
h Special motivational procedures in re- 
abilitation work with these patients (4, 13, 
8, 19). Standard procedures (orientation to 
= task with little or no urging or evaluation) 
generally considered to be ineffective with 
to tyondensed from a doctoral dissertation submitted 
ie aa of Iowa = dane ace the 
Supported t rthur L. Benton. T 5 jave 1ga! ME KE 
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Son National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
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lon j; Sia . : 
te in obtaining and evaluating the patients used in 
1S study, 
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such patients. On the other hand, procedures 
which involve failure experiences and the 
setting of difficult goals are frequently re- 
ported to result in “catastrophic reactions” 
with consequent severe disruption of per- 
formance. “Relaxing” procedures (emphasizing 
success experiences, reassurance, and minimal 
frustration) are generally considered to be 
optimally effective. However, since opinion 
to date regarding the effects of special motiva- 
tional procedures has been based on non- 
quantitative clinical observations of complex 
and rather ill-defined performances, it seemed 
desirable to undertake systematic studies of 
the effects of motivational variables on the 
performances of brain-damaged patients in 
such a relatively simple and clearly defined 
task as the reaction time experiment. 

A survey of the literature (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17) indicates that consider- 
able doubt exists concerning the type of 
changes to be expected in the RT performances 
of either normal or brain-damaged Ss, either 
as a function of simple practice or of special 
motivating conditions. The present study, 
which investigated the effects of three kinds 
of motivating instructions (standard, urging, 
relaxing) on choice reaction time in non- 
psychotic patients with cerebral disease or 
injury and selected control patients, was de- 
signed to answer the following questions: 
1. Do brain-damaged Ss show changes in 
speed of choice reaction as a function of either 
of two types of special motivating instruc- 
tions? 2. Are these motivational effects com- 
parable in size and direction for both brain- 
damaged and control Ss? Do brain-damaged 
Ss show performance decrements under the 
standard instruction condition that are not 
shown by control Ss? 


METHOD 


Subjecis and Apparatus 


A total of 195 patients from the University Hospital 
and the Veteran’s Administration Hospital, Iowa City, 
were given two consecutive administrations of a test 
involving a choice reaction to one of two lights. The 
first administration was given always under standard 
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i i he second administration was given un- 
oe aee of motivating instructions (stand- 
ard, urging, relaxing). The patients were assigned: on 
the basis of medical diagnosis to one of two ee 
experimental, or brain-damaged group, and a con H 
coup. One third of the patients in each diagnostic 
piers were assigned to each instruction subgroup. In 
mee to contol for possible differential effects on the 
criterion scores of the factors of sex of patient o; me 
facility in which he was hospitalized, the Ss wit = 
each diagnostic group were further divided into sub- 
samples. Assignment of Ss was so made that the pro- 
portions of VA hospital males to University hospital 
males to University hospital females remained constant 
for each instructions-diagnosis combination. 

The experimental group consisted of 78 nonpsy- 
chotic, brain-damaged patients who carried final and 
unequivocal diagnoses of supratentorial cerebral disease 
or injury. A variety of diagnoses was represented in the 
group, vascular disease and neoplasm being the most 
frequent. The control group consisted of 117 patients 
from the neurological, neurosurgical, and medical 
services who showed no evidence or history of cerebral 
disease or injury. A variety of physical complaints and 
diagnoses was represented in this group. The mean age 
of the 78 brain-damaged Ss was 38 years; their mean 
educational level was 10 years. The mean age of the 
117 control Ss was 37 years, and their mean educational 
level was also 10 years. The general criteria for the 
selection of Ss and the apparatus employed were 
identical with those employed in previous studies (2, 3). 


Administration 


The S was seated in front of the light panel of the 
apparatus. No arm rests were provided. The experi- 
menter sat across the table on the control side of the 
apparatus. The following instructions were given: 

This is a test to see how fast you can react when 
you have to make a choice. This time, you place one 
hand on this key (point) and the other hand on this 
key (point) and rest them there without pressing 
down. Pll start a buzzer from over here again; and 
when the buzzer stops, one of the two lights on the 
panel in front of you will flash on. Keep watching for 
the light to flash, and when you are sure the right 
light is on, press down the right key, but not the left, 
as quickly as you can. When you are sure the left light 
is on, press down the left key, but not the right, 
again as quickly as you can. Never press down both 
keys at one time. It’s either one or the other. Is that 
clear? (Repeat relevant portions as necessary). Now 
we'll try some practice (5 practice trials). That’s the 

end of the practice; now we'll start testing (30 test 

trials). 

Any response completed in .100 second or less, or 
any depression of the key on the incorrect side, re- 
gardless of whether the correct key was depressed 
before or after, was considered to be an anticipatory 
error, and an additional trial was given. Only times of 
correct responses were recorded. Thirty trials involving 
simple RT always preceded the choice RT Procedure. 
The first 30 choice trials included 15 presentations of 
each light in a fixed, initially randomly determined 
order. The trials were given consecutively with no 
appreciable intervening interval. Following a rest 
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period of approximately two minutes, one of ae oe 

following sets of instructions was given to prec and 

retest administration consisting of three ee ok 

thirty experimental trials (15 presentations oath 

light in the reverse order of the initial adminis 

resentations) : g ae 

P (a) SEAR or task-orienting instructions: al 
let’s try this choice test again. The same mme af 
apply as before. Let’s have a few warm-ups “ENG 

(b) Urging and evaluating instructions: eens 
let’s try this choice test again. The same ee pan 
apply as before, only this time, I want sah just 
how very fast you can make the reactions. k Jaks 
figured your scores for the last series ah A a 
average time was ——. You should be able | i 
better than that. This time after each ean a 
will tell you in hundredths of a second how as 
took you to react. Try to adjust your on are 
to continually do better. Knowing how sie few 
doing each time should help you. Let s hawe S aly 
warm-ups first.” (After each trial, Æ acc ments: 
reports the time and makes evaluative ca licit 
Times equal to the average + .03 second faster 
‘OK’; slower times elicit ‘poor’ or ‘too slow’; ürge 
times elicit ‘good’ or ‘fine.’ In each case, 5 is 
to do even better.) s o «NOW 
(c) Relaxing and reassuring aS ic 

let’s try this choice test again. The Er sik you 
tions apply as before, only this time, I thi doing 
would do better if you just relax. You’ve bee dy. 
fine so far but just relaxing seems to help aed don” 
Still try to react as quickly as possible w jax 1 
concern yourself about how you are doing. T light- 
much as possible while you are waiting for t cetie 
Let’s have a few warm-ups first.” (After P LOTE 
assure S he is doing fine—even better than “rande 
and should just continue to relax. Repeat ass 


ntane- 
after trials 5 and 20 or whenever S makes Spo 
ous inquiry.) 
RESULTS mE. 
ys 5 sis 
Initial scores. A preliminary analys 


s 
initial test scores (sum of the time mez aged 
for the first 30 trials under standard condition’ 4 
was performed in order to evaluate any fore 
ferences in absolute level of performance Ea 
instructions treatments were imposed. d 
nificant initial differences (F = a 
and 189, p < .001) in absolute level were the 
between brain-damaged and control a á, 
brain-damaged Ss being consistently the 
in most instances, markedly) slower than 
corresponding control Ss. sated with 

In view of the differences associate spita 
diagnostic group, the effects of sex and he p by 
residence on initial level were evalua gaes 
performing two separate 3 x 3 factorial an : 
of variance, one for the brain-damagr osti 
one for the control Ss. Within each w sub- 
group, a significant difference am E prain- 
populations (F = 4.02, df 2 and 69, 
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damaged, F = 4.72, df 2 and 108, for control; 
p < .05 in each case) was found. In both 
groups, the Veterans Hospital males were the 
fastest, the University Hospital males were 
Next fastest, and the University Hospital 
females were the slowest. i 
The same analyses also provided an oppor- 
tunity to examine the relative size of the 
differences among the instructional groups 
Which resulted from the random assignment of 
Ss to the several instructions treatment groups. 
si + pti difference in mean initial score 
ound among the three instructional sub- 
oe of control Ss. However, contrary to 
bo ations based on the random assignment 
dif he Ss to instructions subgroups, an initial 
ee (F = 3.63, df 2 and 69, p < .05) 
thes ound among these three subgroups of 
baad rain-damaged population. No satisfactory 
: p: anation of this finding can be offered ex- 
ept in terms of an unusual chance happening. 
To meet the difficulties associated with 
sume differences in initial level of per- 
ome an analysis of covariance of the 
t = scores (sum of the time measures for 
meee 30 trials for each S), with initial 
inetd being used as the control variable, was 
such ered. However, the assumptions for 
an analysis could not be met due to a 
= heterogeneity of regression within 
a scores. Since the assumptions for an 
Suck o of covariance could not be met, gain 
foe (the sum of the 30 time measures before 
Tuctions treatments minus the sum of the 
sanie measures after instructions treatments) 
e utilized as the criterion measure. 
Criterion score means and their standard 
eg for each of the 18 cells are presented 
w Í, Inspection of this table reveals 
3 ed heterogeneity of variance from cell 
cell, Application of Bartlett’s test for homo- 
8eneity of variance statistically confirms the 
Judgment that these variances differ by more 
a chance (p < .001). However, empirical 
nia ee as discussed by Lindquist (12), indi- 
ines that the F test of analysis of variance is 
ene sensitive to any failure to meet the 
mptions of normality of distribution or 
ma ce sad of variance. Moreover, means 
rel variances of the 18 cells were not cor- 
ated (r = .01), Therefore, it was decided 
at a 3 x 2 x 3 factorial analysis of variance 
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of these criterion measures would permit at 
least tentative conclusions as to the significance 
of the various main effects and interactions. 
In this respect, it should be noted that because 
of the heterogeneity of variance, the true risk 
of a Type I error (rejecting a true null hy- 
pothesis) is, by the best available estimates, 
about two to four per cent more than the ap- 
parent level of significance. 

Three specific null hypotheses were posed 
with respect to the criterion score means of 
the treatment populations corresponding to 
the several diagnostic-instructional categories: 
(a) the effect of instructional differences upon 
the criterion score means is identical for the 
two diagnostic groups; (b) in the combined 
diagnostic populations, there is no difference 
in criterion score means as a function of dif- 
ferences in motivating instructions; (c) in the 
combined instructions populations, there is no 
difference in criterion score means as a function 
of differences between the diagnostic popula- 
tions. 

An examination of the subpopulations factor 
(Veterans Hospital males, University Hospital 
males, University Hospital females) and its 
interactions does not bear directly on any of 
the three hypotheses and is entirely secondary 
to the purposes of the present investigation. 
However, restriction of sampling to any one 
of these subpopulations would have seriously 
limited both the available pool of brain- 
damaged Ss and the generality of the present 


TABLE 1 
MEAN CRITERION Scores (IN .01 sEc.) 
AND THEIR STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
By SUBGROUPS 


Instructions Subgroup 


Population Standard Urging Relaxing 


Brain-damaged 
Subpopulation 


VA males M —49 116 25 
SD 69 159 97 

Univer. males M —22 112 17 
SD 50 53 255 

Univer. fe- M —37 172 50 
males SD 81 75 66 

Control 
Subpopulation 

VA males M 24 86 —22 
SD 61 41 76 

Univer. males M —26 75 10 
SD 76 120 87 

Univer. fe- M 31 86 69 
males SD 63 67 88 
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findings. Since the statistical tests rendered 
tenable the assumptions of no subpopulations 
effect (F = 1.95, df 2 and 177, .20 > p > .10) 
on the criterion scores and no double or triple 
interaction in the populations involving this 
factor (F < 1.00; p > .50 in each case), sub- 
sequent tests of the experimental factors (in- 
structions and diagnosis) and conclusions with 
respect to these factors were made possible 
at more general levels, unrestricted to the in- 
dividual subpopulations. 

The first null hypothesis is, in effect, an 
assertion of zero interaction between diagnostic 
category and instructions. There is some ques- 
tion whether the significance of the F test 
(F = 3.53, df 2 and 177, p = .03) for this inter- 
action should be attributed to an intrinsic 
interaction in the population or to failure of 
the data to meet the assumption of homo- 
geneity of variance or both. However, since 
the empirical studies of heterogeneity of 
variance indicate that an F of this size is ex- 
tremely close to a true five per cent level for 
the interaction hypothesis, it would seem ad- 
visable that the effects of instructions and 
diagnosis be studied separately at each level 
of the other and that the observed differences 
be evaluated with respect to error terms ap- 
propriate for and computed from each limited 
segment of the data. 

Mean gain scores for each of the six diag- 
nosis-instructions treatment combinations are 
presented in Table 2. From inspection, it will 
be noted that marked differences in mean 
criterion scores among the three instructions 
treatment groups were found, both within 
the brain-damaged population and within the 
control population. Repetition of standard 
instructions appeared to result in a decrement 
in performance for brain-damaged Ss and 

a minimal increment for control Ss. The intro- 
duction of urging instructions appeared to 
result in marked improvements over initial 


TABLE 2 
MEAN GAIN SCORES FOR EACH OF THE Six 
DIAGNOSIS-ĪNSTRUCTIONS TREATMENT 
COMBINATIONS 


Instructions Group 


Diagnoses Standard Urging Relaxing 
Brain-damaged —38 127 28 
Control 10 82 9 
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test scores for both groups. The introduction 
of relaxing instructions appeared to have no 
differing effects from repetition of the standard 
instructions for control Ss. The brain-damaged 
Ss, however, showed an apparent improvement 
in performance under the relaxing condition 
as compared with their previously noted dec- 
rement under the standard condition. j 
Separate analyses within each diagnostic 
group confirmed the significance of the ob- 
served main instructional effects (F = 11.65, 
df 2and 75, p < .001, for brain-damaged group, 
F = 10.50, df 2 and 114, p < .001 for contro 
group). Analysis of the simple instructiona 
effects showed that the urging instruction 
differed significantly in its effects from each 
of the other two instructions (standard an 
relaxing) within both the brain-damaged an > 
the control populations. The standard a 
structions and the relaxing instructions, , 
not differ significantly in their effects within 
either population. With respect to the contro 
Ss, the observed difference in criterion scores 
between the standard and relaxing instructions 
group was minimal and nonsignificant. on 
the other hand, the observed difference hae 
respect to brain-damaged Ss was relative z 
large and approached significance at the p" 
established level (.10 > p > .05). ae 
Under each instructions condition, the re 
damaged Ss showed apparently greater chan 
than the control Ss. Under the standard coat 
dition, these changes were in opposing eet 
tions (vide supra), the difference in mean © g 
terion scores for the two diagnostic gtOUP, 
being statistically significant (F = 7.28, di- 
and 63, p < .01). Under the other two or be 
tions, the amount of improvement among bly 
brain-damaged Ss was not demonstra 
different from that shown by the control a 
although the observed difference with e e 
to the urging condition approached signifi’ for 
(F = 3.18, df 1 and 63, 10 > p > 05 6 
the urging condition; F = 0.39, df 1 and 
p > .50 for the relaxing condition). een 
In view of the marked differences bet ec 
the brain-damaged and control Ss with rei 
to initial level of performance, the quer oes 
arises as to whether the observed differ? stic 
in gain scores between the two diag? A 
groups are a function of these difference? sig- 
initial level. The question is of further nces 
nificance in view of the observed differe 
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in initial level among subsamples in both 
groups and among the instructional groups 
Within the brain-damaged population. 
y In order to analyze the relation between 
initial and gain scores, the Ss in each of the 
Sur treatment combinations were divided into 
fast” and “slow” initial performers on the 
basis of their relationship to the median for 
that particular cell. The subsamples were 
Pooled for purposes of this analysis. Separate 
analyses of variance of each of these six dif- 
ferences in criterion scores indicated that none 
of the observed differences attained statistical 
Significance. Therefore, it may be inferred 
that if any relationship exists between initial 
and gain scores, the effect of initial level or 
Subsequent gain scores is of little relative im- 
Portance when compared with the effects of 
Other factors influencing level of subject per- 
formance, 

Blocks of trials. The finding of significant 
effects of instructions for both the brain- 
damaged and control groups was based on an 
analysis of gain scores that were derived from 
total performance over a considerable number 
of trials. The question arises as to whether 
e instructional effects are operative 

roughout the course of performance over 
the 30 postinstructional trials or only during 
part of it, e.g., the first few trials. To answer 
is question, the mean time scores per trial 
ia blocks of 10 trials each for both the pre- 
nstructional and instructional conditions and 
Or each diagnosis-instructions treatment com- 

ination were computed. 
a 8 respect to the preinstructional condi- 

n, it was found that the control Ss showed 
ra evidence of either positive or negative prac- 
na effects and that the brain-damaged Ss 
e owed a slight negative practice effect. With 
ti Spect to the several postinstructional condi- 

ons, the course of performance was very close 
© a horizontal line in every case, indicating 

at whatever the instructional effect might 
a been, it operated fairly constantly 

Toughout the course of the 30 trials. 


DISCUSSION 


n present study was concerned primarily 
Pati the RT responsiveness of nonpsychotic 
x ai with supratentorial disease or injury 
Str € brain to three types of motivating 1n- 

uctions. The performances of those Ss were 


compared with those of nonpsychotic medical 
patients with no evidence or history of cerebral 
disease or injury, but who were suffering from 
one type of illness or another. It was believed 
that, for purposes of an initial study in the 
area, such Ss constituted a more appropriate 
control group than healthy normals in that 
the possible influence of the factors of illness 
and hospitalization was controlled. 

Initial scores. Significant differences were 
found in initial level of performance between 
brain-damaged and control Ss. As was ex- 
pected, brain-damaged Ss were clearly and 
markedly slower as a group than control Ss. 
However, analyses failed to reveal any sig- 
nificant relation between initial and gain 
scores. 

Gain scores. Analysis of gain scores with 
respect to their relationships with diagnosis 
and instructions constituted the primary 
analysis of this study. On the basis of the find- 
ing that a significant diagnosis-instructions 
interaction existed, it was decided that analysis 
of the simple effects of these two primary ex- 
perimental factors was most appropriate. 
With respect to these simple effects, it was 
found that the two diagnostic groups responded 
differently to the standard instructions con- 
ditions, with brain-damaged Ss showing a 
performance decrement postinstructionally and 
control Ss a performance increment. This ob- 
served difference between diagnostic groups 
was significant. The direction of these trends 
in performance with practice is consistent 
with previous studies and clinical impressions. 
Moreover, these findings support the sug- 


gestion derived from the findings of an earlier 


study (2) that a larger number of trials than 
previously employed (60 vs. 30) might reveal 
a difference in practice trends which would 
be significant. 

Both diagnostic groups showed apparent 
performance increments as a function of re- 
laxing instructions. The increment shown by 
the brain-damaged Ss was apparently greater 
than that shown by control Ss, but not sig- 
nificantly so. Among control Ss, the observed 
difference in mean criterion scores between 
the standard and relaxing instructional sub- 
groups was minimal (10 vs. 9) and nonsig- 
nificant. Among brain-damaged Ss, the same 
difference was sizeable (—38 vs. +28) and 
approached significance, and the direction of 
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this difference (a decrement under the standard 
condition and an increment under the relaxing 
condition) is consistent with clinical conten- 
tions that special motivating conditions which 
assure success and which foster a relaxed at- 
titude in the patient will improve the per- 
formance of brain-damaged Ss and will tend 
to counteract the usual practice decrements 
seen in these Ss under standard conditions. 
However, since the observed difference was 
not demonstrably significant, it provides only 
minimal support for such an idea. In any case, 
the present findings suggest that such pro- 
cedures are at least equally as effective as 
standard procedures. 

Urging instructions elicited the greatest 
improvements in performance, both for brain- 
damaged and for control Ss. The increment 
shown by brain-damaged Ss was again ap- 
parently greater than that shown by control 
Ss but not significantly so. Within each diag- 
nostic group, the effects of urging instructions 
were significantly different from the effects 
of either of the other conditions. With respect 
to control Ss, this finding is consistent with 
some earlier investigative conclusions (11, 16). 
With respect to brain-damaged Ss, the present 
finding conflicts with earlier reports that at- 
tempts to improve the performance of such Ss 
through motivational manipulations were un- 
successful (10, 15). Moreover, it is not con- 
sistent with the clinical impression that brain- 
damaged Ss frequently react catastrophically 
to failure instructions and the setting of diffi- 
cult goals. Only 3 (12 per cent) of the 26 brain- 
damaged Ss in this instructional category 
showed performance decrements and, in each 
case, the decrements were relatively small. 
Moreover, 4 (10 per cent) of the 39 control 
Ss in the same instructional category showed 
similar decrements, suggesting that brain 

damage is not the crucial subject variable 
which determines such decrements. The 
present data force the conclusions that brain- 
damaged Ss benefit from complex instructions 
involving both failure and the setting of 
difficult goals and that they benefit from these 
instructions to at least the same degree and 
in the same proportions as control Ss. 
Clinical implications and limitations. In 
general, the instructions conditions were so 
selected as to reflect or approximate the main 
motivational procedures employed in the 
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clinic. The standard condition closely parallels 
the typical test situation in that the Ss are 
instructed to do their best at the beginning 
and no knowledge of results, evaluation, OT 
further encouragement is given during the 
course of testing. It may be noted that this 
condition, which is typical of diagnostic test 
procedures, provided the best diagnostic dis- 
criminations and that discrimination was €n- 
hanced by including additional trials (i.e; 
60 vs. 30). 

The relaxing instructions were so selected 
as to reflect what might be called the current 
consensus of opinion among clinicians Te- 
sponsible for the retraining of skills in bram- 
damaged Ss. Ss were told that they had suc- 
ceeded initially. Then the suggestion was made 
that they would probably do even better. After 
further attempts, they were reassured that 
they had met the new goals set for them. 
Minimal frustration, success experience, an 
reassurance were the intended major elements 
of this procedure. Failure to achieve clearly 
significant effects from such a procedure sug- 
gests at least two hypotheses. First, it may be 
that interfering intensities of concern were not 
aroused by the type of task employed in this 
investigation so that procedures designed t° 
reduce concern or anxiety would not be O° 
pected to improve performance. Lack of con” 
cern in the present task may be related either 
to insufficient opportunity for the naive 
to evaluate his own RT performance of to the 
relatively unimportant nature of the task. 
This would be contrasted, then, with the usua 
clinical situation in which the aphasic patient, 
for example, is fully and painfully aware, oa 
his failures and highly conscious of the in 
portance of the skill in which he is deficien 
Under such conditions, relaxing procedur® 
might prove to be efficacious. nt 

A second hypothesis which would accou Hi 
for the present findings with respect to a 
laxing instructions is suggested both bY i 
data and by impressions of the experiment 
The relaxing instructions were associate ra 
the greatest interindividual variability with? A 
both diagnostic groups, suggesting thet ae 
particular instructions employed may ion 
been ambiguous in character. This sugges Te 
is supported by subjective observations p 
effect that many Ss construed these direc” he 
to mean “lie back in your chair and press 
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key casually.” Other Ss appeared to under- 
stand and to respond to the intended meaning 
of the instructions. 

Whatever the essential differences in the 
experimental and clinical conditions with 
respect to relaxing instructions may be, the 
Present data fail to lend any substantial sup- 
Port to current clinical preference for this 
type of motivational procedure. Particularly 
Is this true when the results with respect to 
the urging instructions conditions are con- 
Sidered. Admittedly, the urging condition in 
the present investigation was complex. It 
Included an initial failure experience in that 
Ss were told that they should have done better 
on the first 30 trials. It included factual knowl- 
edge of results so that some postinstructional 
trials led to failure experience and some to 
Success experience. However, for most Ss in 
both groups, the predominant experience was 
Success since about 90 per cent of all Ss im- 
Proved in performance. Moreover, this condi- 
tion included the setting of relatively difficult 
es (“do better each time”) and continual 
valuation and urging by the examiner. 
ian many respects, then, the urging instruc- 
vhs ee involved factors or elements 
K a have been observed or claimed to pre- 
a ate catastrophic reactions and severe de- 

ements in performance among brain-damaged 
rg The present findings that brain-damaged 

S show their only demonstrable improvement 
Pe this condition and that they improve 
© at least the same degree and in the same 
treportions as control Ss are in direct con- 
i to the clinical observations or impres- 

ns and raise some interesting and serious 
tasstions concerning the selection of motiva- 
k nal procedures in rehabilitative work with 
uch Ss. One possible hypothesis, of course, 1s 
Pro the present results are again a function 

the nature of the task. It may be that at- 
ie i to raise the motivational level of Ss 
© are already concerned or anxious about 
vou ee (e.g., aphasics or hemiplegics) 
Sires lead to performance decrements or dis- 
Bocki and competing behaviors. Another 
in th e hypothesis is based on the fact that, 
oe € present study, most Ss achieved relative 
goals y in meeting the experimenter-defined 
ake by It may be that the setting of goals wh ich 
ugar the current capacities of the patient 
produce interfering responses and con- 
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sequent decrements in performance. In any 
case, the present data provide no support for 
a point of view that warns against too vigorous 
“pushing” of brain-damaged patients and 
little support for one that emphasizes the de- 
sirability of relaxation and reassurance pro- 
cedures. 

The present study has been concerned with 
performance on a simple, high speed task, 
which is minimally affected by simple practice. 
Discrepancies between the present experi- 
mental findings and earlier clinical impressions 
suggest the need to investigate possible inter- 
actions between motivational instructions and 
the nature of the task. More complex, im- 
portant, ego-involving, and anxiety-producing 
tasks might be employed. Moreover, the com- 
plex instructions of the present investigation 
might be broken down into simpler elements 
which could be studied separately. The in- 
fluence of knowledge of results, of success ex- 
periences, failure experiences, evaluation, re- 
assurance, and urging might then be deter- 
mined independently of their joint effects and 
interactions. Some further attempt might also 
be made to reduce the suspected ambiguity of 
the relaxing instructions which were employed. 
Finally, a determination of the effects of these 
instructional procedures among healthy Ss 
might be attempted in order to assess the in- 
fluence of such factors as illness and hospitali- 
zation, the possible effects of which were con- 
trolled in the present study. 


SUMMARY 


The main purpose of the present study was 
to determine the RT responsiveness of hos- 
pitalized, nonpsychotic patients with supra- 
tentorial cerebral disease or injury to three 
types of motivating instructions and to com- 
pare their performances with those of a similar 
group of hospitalized medical patients without 
cerebral disease. Initially, 30 visual choice RT 
trials were administered to each S under 
standard conditions. This was followed by 
differential instructions (standard, relaxing, 
urging) and by 30 postinstructional trials 
identical with the initial 30 trials. The cri- 
terion score for each S was the difference in 
total time scores between his 30 preinstruc- 
tional and 30 postinstructional trials. 

Marked initial differences in RT between 
brain-damaged and control Ss were found. 
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However, initial differences were not related 
to criterion scores within any of the six diag- 
nosis-instructions combinations. Practice ef- 
fects prior to instructions were minimal. 
Changes over blocks of trials following in- 
structions were also minimal. 

Standard instructions resulted in a decre- 
ment for brain-damaged Ss and an increment 
for control Ss. Both the relaxing and urging 
instructions resulted in increments for both 
groups, with brain-damaged Ss showing the 
apparently, but not significantly, greater im- 
provement under both conditions. Within 
each diagnostic group, the urging instructions 
were clearly and significantly superior to the 
other two instructions in effecting improve- 
ments in performance. Relaxing and standard 
instructions were not demonstrably different 
in their effects within either group. However, 
there was a suggestion that relaxing instruc- 
tions might be more effective than standard 
instructions with brain-damaged Ss. 
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AUTONOMIC FEEDBACK: THE PERCEPTION OF AUTONOMIC 
ACTIVITY: 


GEORGE MANDLER, JEAN M. MANDLER, anp ELLEN T. UVILLER 


Harvard University 


URING the past several years there 
D has been an increasing concern with 
the measurement and manipulation 
of the anxiety variable in human subjects. 
This interest is in contrast to May’s summary 
in 1950: “... the problem of human anxiety 
has been absent from the strictly experimental 
Specialties of psychology . . . (and) . . . has 
largely been omitted from the other branches 
of academic and theoretical psychology as 
well.” (8, p. 99), 

. 1€ measurement of anxiety has largely 
relied on the use of self-rating scales such as 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale (10) and the Test 

nxlety Questionnaire (7). These scales have 
depended for their construction on some a 
Priori definition of anxiety. In the case of the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, this definition leaned 

€avily on the identification of symptoms con- 

Sonant with Cameron’s specification (2). For 
the Test Anxiety Questionnaire, the defining 
Operations for item choices were even more 
Vaguely dependent on an intuitive appreciation 
of the anxiety concept. The point need not be 
bored that these item choices depend to a 
arge extent on the rather nebulous agreement 
aS to what anxiety “really is.” Such an agree- 
ment would be easily reached if the anxiety 
Concept were securely anchored in a theo- 
retical framework which provided invariant 
indices, Such indices are not available for 
anxiety as an individual difference variable 
in human subjects. Neither psychoanalytic 

€ory nor the neo-Hullian formulation, to cite 

© two most frequently used models, provide 
“lear-cut definition for the identification of the 
Variable in human subjects. 

This lack of specification for a variable which 
1S subsumed under the emotions is not a novel 
Problem in psychology. In 1890, William James 
rea a plea for a unified theoretical basis for 

motional variables: 


But as far as ‘scientific psychology’ of the emotions 
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goes, I may have been surfeited by too much reading of 
the classic works on the subject, but I should as lief 
read verbal descriptions of the shapes of the rocks on a 
New Hampshire farm as toil through them again. They 
give one nowhere a central point of view, or a deductive 
or generative principle. They distinguish and refine and 
specify in infinitum without ever getting on to another 
logical level (3, p. 448). 


More recently Brown and Farber (1) have 
suggested a lucid solution for this problem 
within a Hullian framework. Their formula- 
tion, however, is not intended to make the 
definition of any particular emotional variable 
more specific. It appears, for the present, to 
be valuable to specify objective variables which 
are independent of any general solution for 
a theory of the emotions. In particular, it is 
suggested that the concept of anxiety has 
frequently been used in a global and complex 
fashion, subsuming many different constituent 
variables. 

The study to be presented here is the first in 
a series of investigations of one such variable, 
that of autonomic feedback. Autonomic feed- 
back is defined as the relationship between 
autonomic response and the subject’s reported 
perception of such response-induced stimula- 
tion. While this feedback phenomenon en- 
compasses a variety of different visceral as 
well as skeletal effects, the major source of 
stimulation is associated with the activity of 
the autonomic nervous system. We suggest 
that this phenomenon represents one variable 
which has frequently been described as part 
of the anxiety complex. We will take a position 
of theoretical neutrality on its specific relation- 
ship to anxiety. The study of autonomic 
feedback may be theoretically useful and em- 
pirically productive whether or not it is re- 
lated to the anxiety concept. However, the 
three major sources of this concept do stem 
from general considerations of emotions and 
anxiety: 

1. Autonomic feedback is related to James’ position 
that so-called emotional states can best be described as 
perceptions of bodily (physiological) activities. It is 
also related to Lange’s (and more recently Wenger’s) 
(4, 11) definition of emotions as patterns of physio- 
logical response. 
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2. In the psychoanalytic literature, insofar as it has 
stayed close to Freud’s original formulations, anxiety 
is primarily a perceptual or ego phenomenon. It is the 
subject's report of a subjective state, rather than the 
objective occurrence of any symptoms, which defines 
anxiety. 

3. The anxiety scales mentioned above contain an 
appreciable number of items related to the subjective 
report of physiological events. 


The first question to be raised concerning 
the problem of autonomic feedback is a simple 
one. What is the relationship between the oc- 
currence of autonomic response and the sub- 
ject’s reported perception of such activity? 

Physiological events are, in the daily life 
of the human organism, private events. They 
stimulate receptors, primarily kinesthetic ones, 
and are therefore one of the prior conditions 
for the subject’s report of their occurrence. 
However, the report of the perception of these 
events is necessarily couched in words which 
have a different history than do those words 
which report the perception of public, ex- 
ternal events. Skinner (9) has presented several 
arguments for the nonacceptability of such 
emotional terms for psychological science; 
they are primarily based on an analysis of the 
conditions of reinforcement for such words 
as “anxious,” as compared with the conditions 
of reinforcement for such words as “red” or 
“table.” Briefly, the contingency between the 
public event or object and the occasions of 
reinforcement for the terms applied to them 
is under the control of the reinforcing com- 
munity. Such control is not possible for the 
acquisition of mental or emotional terms. A 
child will be reinforced for the use of the term 
“table” whenever in the presence of a table; 
he may be reinforced for the use of the term 
“anxious” or “angry” under a variety of in- 

ternal stimulating conditions which are un- 
known to the reinforcing community. The re- 
sult is a wider variability in the use of the 
latter as compared with the former class of 
terms. 

Under such conditions, it is unwise to expect 
a simple relationship between the observation 
of autonomic activity—once made public—and 
the subject’s report of its occurrence. In this 
initial study we use a twofold approach to 
the problem of report, and then, given a pre- 
sumably reliable measure of report, we relate 
it to autonomic activity. 

An examination of the relationship between 
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self-report and autonomic activity is also 
relevant to the validity of one of the assump- 
tions underlying the anxiety scales mentioned 
above. It is often tacitly assumed that the 
report of these subjects is veridical. That 1s 
to say, a subject who reports a high degree of 
subjective anxiety or of symptoms indicative 
of such anxiety does in fact exhibit these 
symptoms. However, two different states of 
affairs may account for a report of consider- 
able internal response: (a) The high scoring 
subject may actually exhibit a greater amount 
of symptoms or autonomic activity than the 
low scoring subject, or (b) the high scoring 
subject may not differ from the low scoring 
subject in reactivity but be more sensitive to 
and more likely to report small changes 1m 
autonomic response. : 

This study will attempt to deal with this 
issue by examining the level of autonomic re- 
activity in two groups of subjects, those who 
report a high as against a low degree of au- 
tonomic feedback. 


METHOD 
the 


Design. A questionnaire dealing with 
frequency and intensity of autonomic sel 
perceptions was administered to 166 Ss: The 
19 highest scoring Ss and the 13 lowest scoring 
Ss were exposed to an intellectual stress, situ 
ation. Subsequently, they were interviewed 
as to their autonomic perceptions during ‘ 
stress experience and ranked on the basis 9 
this interview. The records of the 14 55 W e 
obtained high scores on both the question 
naire and the interview and the 9 SS who 
scored low on both instruments were then 
examined for level of autonomic reactivity: ic 

Questionnaire construction. The Autonom 
Perception Questionnaire (APQ) consists 
three sections. The first section require’ -es 
response descriptions by the Ss of their oe 
of feeling and reactions when (e) in p ta 
of anxiety and apprehension and (b) in @ p en 
of pleasure. The Ss were instructed that W 7 
later questions referred to anxiety oF pl 
they should understand by those terms in. 
state which they described in this oo cale 
The second section consists of 30 graphic : jon 
items, each of which deals with the perce? yet 
of bodily activity. These items cover spit® 
areas of bodily reaction: heart rate, Per ro- 
tion, temperature changes, respiration, Be 
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intestinal disturbance, muscle tension, and 
blood pressure. An item is composed of such 
questions as: “When you feel anxious, how 
often are you aware of any change in your 
heart action?” with a 14.5 cm scale, the end 
points of which are marked “Never” and 

Always.” S can mark the scale at any point. 
For scoring purposes, the scale is divided into 
10 equal intervals, and the S is assigned a 
Score from zero to nine for each item. Of the 
30 self-rating scales, 21 relate to feelings when 
in a state of anxiety, and nine relate to the 
State of pleasure. 

_ The third section of the questionnaire con- 
Sists of 70 MMPI items. Fifty are from the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, and an additional 
20 were selected from the MMPI as dealing 
With reports of internal bodily stimulation. 

hese 20 items, together with 14 contained in 
the MAS, make up a new 34-item Body Per- 
ception Scale (BPS). 

The questionnaire was administered to 166 
arvard College students (primarily sopho- 

Mores) as part of a course requirement. Prior 
to the administration of the questionnaire, 

S were asked to indicate whether they would 
S willing to volunteer for subsequent sessions, 

ithout being informed of the nature of these 
Sessions, 

Peder stress situation. The Ss for the stress 
re periment were selected on the basis of their 

Otal score on the 21 anxiety items of the APQ. 
ie the 25 highest scoring and the 25 lowest 
in Ting Ss who were requested to participate 
3 another individual session, 19 Highs and 
Ra Lows kept their appointments. Volunteer- 
i 8 did not affect the selection of Ss and showed 

© differential tendency in participation. 
si he stress situation consisted of three tasks 
mee concomitant physiological recording. S 
he seated with his back to the experimenter 
5 the recording apparatus, facing a wall 

n which the task materials were presented. 
e a 20-minute adaptation period, S was 
ardi that he was to be given a series of stand- 
Bo A intelligence tests which should present 
Th ifficulty to the average college student. 
" € tasks, a logical reasoning test, a vocabu- 
hen, test, and a verbal maze, were designed to 
Peat difficult, and no S was able to 

ie plete any of them satisfactorily. They were 

sented to all Ss in the same order: 


l. The reasoning test consisted of 15 items. S was 
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presented with a series of propositions. He was then 
given 15 statements and was required to indicate the 
truth or falsity of these deductions from the proposi- 
tions. The mean number correct on this test was 7.2 
(out of 15). 

2. The vocabulary test consisted of 10 items, each 
of which presented a word and a choice of five defini- 
tions. The mean number correct was 2.6 (out of 10), 
which indicates the difficulty of the task. 

3. In the Verbal Maze, S was presented with a 
series of choice points consisting of 2, 3, 4, or 5 letters. 
Each particular combination of letters had one correct 
choice which permitted S to go on to the next choice 
point. A trial consisted of 12 such choice points, which 
were repeated for every trial. After four trials, S was 
told that he was doing very badly (which every S was 
in fact) and then was given two more trials. 


Physiological measures. A six-channel Grass 
polygraph was used to obtain measures of 
autonomic activity.2 The basic equipment con- 
sisted of a Grass pen-recorder, driven by 
standard Grass D.C. amplifiers. Five channels 
were used in the present study: 


1. Heart rate. A cardiotachometer gives either a 
direct reading of the conventional EKG record, or a 
tachometer record which supplies a reading of inter- 
beat intervals which can be directly translated into 
beat-to-beat changes in heart rate. 

2. Psycho-galvanic response. Preamplification was 
supplied by a Fels Dermohmmeter,’ which incorporates 
an automatic range reset feature. The subject current 
is 70 microamps. Cup electrodes were used on the S's 
palms. 

3. Respiration. A standard pneumograph and a 
Grass PT-5 pressure transducer were used. 

4. Face temperature. A Tele-Thermometer* with a 
thermistor probe placed on S’s cheek was employed. 

5. Blood volume. A Waters oximeter, measuring 
changes in the opacity of the earlobe, was used as a 
pickup. The major variable contributing to change in 
opacity is assumed to be blood volume, which in turn 
is related to pressure changes. 


Postexperimental interview. Following the 
stress situation, the S was given a structured 
interview to elicit his perceptions of autonomic 
changes during stress. Eight questions tapped 
areas similar to those used in the Autonomic 
Perception Questionnaire. The interview was 
scored by assigning values of two, one, and 
zero to the Ss’ responses, corresponding to re- 
ports of much, little, or no autonomic feedback. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Questionnaire and interview daia. Table 1 
shows the intercorrelations between the two 


2 Major credit for the instrumentation goes to Albert 
Grass and Walter Bird of the Grass Instrument Com- 
pany, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

3 Obtained from the Yellow Springs Instrument Co., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AND MEANS FOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE SCALES 
Agee || Pasa | aas [pps 
Anxiety APQ Pras 
Pleasure APQ 50 .45 — 
MAS 2 Sihat 2 = 
BPS 52 52:20 .37|.67_ 73] = 
Mean volunteers 81.6 | 25.7 | 17.51 6.46 
(N=74) 
Mean nonvolun- 81.6 22.8 16.34 |6.24 
teers (V=92) 


Note.—The first correlation given is for volunteer Ss, the 
second for nonvolunteer Ss. 


parts of the APQ (Anxiety and Pleasure), the 
MAS (Manifest Anxiety Scale) and the BPS 
(Body Perception Scale). All correlations, ex- 
cept that between Pleasure APQ and BPS 
for volunteers, are significant at the .01 level 
or better. The highest correlation is that of 
.70 between the MAS and the BPS. When the 
14 overlapping items are removed from the 
BPS, the correlation drops to .60. The hy- 
pothesis that the Manifest Anxiety Scale is 
significantly related to Ss’ report of internal 
perceptions is sustained. The Anxiety APQ, 
the major concern in this investigation, shows 
consistent correlations around .50 with the 
three other scales. This finding supports the 
view that the questionnaire has some com- 
munality with other anxiety-related measures. 
Of special interest are the positive correlations 
shown by the Pleasure APQ, indicating that 
Ss who report more internal stimulation do 
so whether the reference is to pleasurable or 
to anxiety-arousing situations. Whether this 
is an autonomic or a perceptual phenomenon 
or a function of response set is, of course, open 
to question. Finally, there are no significant 
differences between volunteers and non- 
volunteers on either correlations or scale 
means. This may be related to the fact that 
Ss volunteered before being aware of the 
nature of the tests to be taken. 

As indicated above, the 19 highest scoring 
and the 14 lowest scoring Ss on the Anxiety 
APQ participated in the stress situation. The 
range of their postexperimental interview 
scores extends from 0 to 16, which is the 
same as the theoretical range. The mean score 
for the high APQ Ss was 7.2; for the low APQ 
Ss, it was 4.1 (p < .05). This finding suggests 
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some validity in the APQ, which taps the Ss’ 
general perception of autonomic reactions. 
The specific report of autonomic reactions 1n 
a stress situation is related to the more general 
APQ score. 

The interview scores of the 32 Ss were di- 
vided at the median. Fourteen of the 19 high 
APQ Ss were also high on the interview rating, 
while nine of the 13 low APQ Ss were also low 
on the interview rating. The 23 Ss who showed 
concordance in their questionnaire and inter- 
view scores were selected for the following 
analysis of autonomic responses.* 

Physiological findings. For purposes of analy- 
sis, the polygraph record was divided wo 
ten reaction periods which represented various 
aspects of the test process: initial ieee 
instruction periods for each test (three periods. n 
and test presentations (six periods). The chole 
of measures of autonomic activity was a 
by two considerations. The first was pan 
utility in other studies. Since there are no SU A 
measures as the best indicator of changes z 
heart rate, PGR, etc., it was considered to 
most efficient to describe the reactivity om 
one channel of autonomic activity in terms oe 
more than one measure. The second consider? 
tion was dictated by theoretical reasons. oe 
our primary interest was in autonomic ae 
ception, we attempted to select those respor, 
aspects which are most likely to be the °° 
of perceptual discriminations. Suc 
as total increase in autonomic response 
variability of responses were considere ae 
fulfill this criterion. The following meas 
were used: 


Heart rate: he 

1. The mean autonomic lability score® for t 
and last reaction periods. all te? 

2. The variability of mean heart rate over ecs: of 
periods. Means were based on the initial 60 S 
each of the 10 reaction periods. 

3. Total raw increase in heart rate fro 
to the highest level attained. 

PGR: the total 

1. Number of PGR responses during sistant? 
record. A response was defined as a change in Te 
of 400 ohms or more. 


first 


1 
m base 16v? 


g of 
ainly ia 


4 While a study of the discordant Ss is cert 
ther 


interest, such an investigation was postpone Fur! 

the small number of Ss in the discordant cells. 

work on this problem is in progress. 4 by racet 
5 The autonomic lability score, develope frerence® a 

(4), evaluates stress levels corrected for di 

base levels. 


AUTONOMIC FEEDBACK 


_ 2. Mean of the two largest responses occurring dur- 
ing reaction periods two through ten.‘ 
3. Total increase in conductance over the entire 
record. 
Respiration: 
1. Increase in respiration rate from the base level to 
the highest level attained. 
2. The variability of mean respiration rate based on 
the initial 60 sec. of each of the ten reaction periods. 
_ 3. Change in the standard deviation of inspiration 
size from reaction period one to reaction period ten. 
Temperature: 
1. Magnitude of the largest increase in temperature 
weenie of the reaction period in which it occurred. 
feasured from the base reading of the reaction period. 
; 2. Magnitude of largest decrease in temperature, 
Similar to 1. 
3. Range over the entire record. 
E Autonomic lability score of the final temperature 
ing, using the base period as the initial level. 
Blood volume: 
a 1. The three largest oximeter responses over the 
tal record. 


2. The number of responses over the total record. 
t 3. The variability of response frequency based on 
€n reaction periods. 


Table 2 shows the intercorrelations among 
these various measures within channels. They 
indicate that the heart rate, PGR, and temper- 
ature measures have the highest intrachannel 
Consistency, while respiration and blood 
Volume measures show much less communality. 
ms general, these correlations confirm the 

atement that no one measure derived from 
any autonomic channel is likely to be repre- 
Sentative of general reactivity in that channel. 
Ps order to test the major hypothesis con- 

Thing differences in autonomic reactivity 
erie high and low perceivers, an over-all 
ank order was established for each channel. 
7 his order was achieved by summing the ranks 
= each constituent measure and then es- 
ablishing a new rank order based on these 
Sums, Similarly, a total reactivity rank order 
Was established, based on all five channels. 

able 3 presents these ranks for the two 
Stoups. The rank difference between the two 
ue is significant for three channels (heart 
Rs e, PGR, and respiration) as well as for the 
i er-all total reactivity score. As expected, 
A e latter shows the best differentiation be- 
Ween the two groups. It should be pointed out 

at no significant differences were found be- 


aoe first reaction period was eliminated since, it 
ae He included the largest drop in resistance, primarily 
unction of shifting S from the resting period to the 

Sk situation. 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG MEASURES 
WITHIN CHANNELS 


Heart 1vs.2 .75 Respira- ivs.2 .49 
rate vs. 3 .84 tion: Avs.3 -03 
2vs.3 .9. 2vs.3 .43 

PGR: 1lvs.2 .27 Blood vol- 1vs.2 52 
1vs.3 .71 ume: ivs.3 14 

2vs.3 .47 2vs.3 —.00 


Temper- 1 4-2 vs.3 .58 
ature: 1 + 2vs.4 .3 


32 
3 vs. 4 AT | 


tween the two groups in base levels on any 
autonomic channel. Thus, Ss who consistently 
repori a high autonomic reactivity also show 
high autonomic reactivity when compared 
with Ss who report little autonomic feedback. 

Table 3 also indicates the large variability 
in ordering from channel to channel. This is 
consistent with Lacey’s previous finding of 
autonomic response specificity (5). We do 
not know, however, whether perceptual spec- 
ificity is related to autonomic specificity, 
i.e., whether differential report of a particular 
channel is also related to differential autonomic 
behavior within that channel. Such a com- 
parison is not possible when extreme Ss are 
selected on the basis of total APQ scores. 

Initially, the question was raised whether 
Ss who report a high level of autonomic ac- 
tivity differ in intensity of autonomic response 
or whether they over-react to autonomic stim- 
ulation. Up to this point, the results tend to 
favor the former interpretation. However, it 
is possible to evaluate the second hypothesis 
more directly from the data. 

As was indicated earlier, the APQ contains 
questions relating to all five channels tested 
in this study. On the basis of their scores on 
these questions, Ss can be assigned ranks on 
the perception of these channels similar to the 
ranks presented in Table 3. Whenever an 
S’s rank on the perception of a particular 
autonomic channel is higher than his rank on 
autonomic response, he may be said to be over- 
estimating his autonomic reactivity; when 
these ranks are reversed, he may be thought of 
as underestimating his reactivity. By this pro- 
cedure, Ss can be classified as to their general 
tendency, i.e., in all five channels, to over- or 
to underestimate their autonomic activity. 
Twenty-two of the 23 Ss could be classified 
in this manner. Table 4 shows the distribution 
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TABLE 3 
Supyects’ RANKS ON FivE CHANNELS AND 
Totar REACTIVITY 
Variables Total 
j eac- 
Subiect \reart.| por Temper] Rei] Blood | Geigy 
rate ature | ration [Volume 
High per- 
ceivers: | 
1 9 19 25 | a — 13.5 
2 5 1 15 -= 4 3 
3 3 10 2 2 — 1 
4 16 14 19 3 3 10.5 
5 1 15 16 10 5.5 8 
6 21 5 13 5 17 16.5 
7 2 9 1 13 2 2 
8 — 6 11.5 4 =- 5 
9 13 4 mS | 4 9 7 
10 4 12 21 7 13 12 
1 8 — 17 8 1 10.5 
12 12 7 5.5 | 14.5 — 9 
13 15 1 4 16 15 16.5 
4 6 2 14 6 5.5 4 
Low per- 
ceivers: 
a 10 20 10 18 1 15 
2 17.5 21 5.5 | 2 14 20.5 
3 1 3 3 17 7 6 
4 17.5 17 20 1 19 19 
5 20 13 11.5 5 18 18 
6 19 2 23 14.5 | 10 22 
4 14 8 9 19 8 13.5 
8 7 18 18 21 16 20.5 
9 2 16 22 20 12 23 
Significance of difference between groups 
(White's T |p < .01/p < .01[p > .05|p < 0531p > .05|p < 01 
test) 


Note.—Missing ranks indicate non-usable polygraph records, 
In these cases the total ranks are based on prorated estimates. 


TABLE 4 
AUTONOMIC PERCEPTION AND ESTIMATION 
TENDENCIES 


.__Number of Ss Showing 
Discrepancies between Perception 
and Reactivity 


Perceptual Perceptual 
Overestimation Underestimation 


High Perceivers 9 4 
Low Perceivers 1 8 


of these Ss among the high and low APQ 
groups. The significant chi square (p < .01) 
indicates that high perceivers tend to over- 
estimate their reactivity while low perceivers 
tend to underestimate. In relation to the initial 
question, it appears that both processes appear 
to be operating. Ss who report high autonomic 
feedback not only show a high degree of au- 
tonomic reaction but also tend to overestimate 
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that stimulation; similarly, low perceivers 
show less activity and also underestimate it. 

Further studies are in progress to answer 
some of the questions arising from this 1n- 
vestigation: 

1. What is the relationship between au- 
tonomic feedback and autonomic reactivity 
for an unselected population, i.e., when ceng 
with the full range of perceptual and autonom 
scores rather than with selected extremes. A 

2. What is the relationship between a 
performance and autonomic feedback? In He 
present study, the tasks were deliberately ¢ no 
structed to be of such great difficulty that > 
useful individual differences in performan 
could be observed. . this 

3. What is the relationship between ety 
perceptual-autonomic aspect of the si 
phenomena and other behavioral Ie ia 

4. Can response specificity be demons omic 
in both the perceptual and the auton 
systems? 


SUMMARY 


d 

Two groups of Ss were selected who an 
consistency in their report of autonom! ivers 
tivity (autonomic feedback). High aa 
were Ss who reported a high level of auton a 
feedback in anxiety situations jij, genera i c 
also reported such a high level in a SP a 
Stress situation. Low perceivers were “aback 
reported a low degree of autonomic B 
in both situations. The results showe 5 

1. Positive correlations between score an 
an autonomic perception questionnait” re 
other paper-and-pencil tests of anxiety 
actions. ‘onic 

2. High perceivers showed sign! : 
greater autonomic reactivity than low 
ceivers. stimat? 

3. High perceivers tended to agg a er 
their autonomic responses, while 10V 
ceivers tended to underestimate them- 


antly 
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INTRUSION OF ASSOCIATIVE RESPONSES INTO SCHIZOPHRENIC 
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wo traditionally opposed but not neces- 

sarily mutually exclusive explanations 

have been advanced to explain schizo- 
phrenic thinking disorder and, particularly, 
to explain the concept-forming disturbance. 
The first explanation is that there is a primary 
loss of ability. The second is that there is what 
might be called an increased distractibility, 
i.e., an inappropriate utilization of distracting 
material which is connected in various ways to 
the matter at hand. This first explanation is 
expounded most clearly in the writings of 
those who view the thinking disorder in terms 
of the “concrete-abstract” dimension. Promi- 
nent in this school is Goldstein (14), who 
conceives the loss of the “abstract attitude” 
as the cause not only of the lowered ability to 
perform on his conceptual tests but also of a 
wide variety of other thinking aberrations. In 
his view, inappropriate responses occur by 
default when the patient does not have avail- 
able a correct conceptual response. 

The second point of view is that the schizo- 
phrenic has not lost ability per se, but j pre- 
vented from demonstrating his ability i an 
over-responsiveness to distracting material. 
Cameron (4, 5) has most vigorously espoused 
this point of view in his controversy with 
Hanfmann and Kasanin (15). 

Three previous studies (8, 9, 10) have 
demonstrated that over-responsiveness to 
various kinds of distracters accounts in part 
for the lowéred performance of schizophrenics. 
It has been shown that a diferential over- 
responsiveness to certain kinds of stimuli 
rather than others may account for some clin- 
ically observable features of the thinking 
disorder. In each of these studies, there was 
introduced, as the independent variable, 


1 The author is indebted to Julian H. Pathman and 
George Faibish of the Downey VA Hospital for as- 
sistance in obtaining the schizophrenic Ss, and to Louis 
Halperin and Meyer Williams of the West Side VA 
Hospital in Chicago for assistance in obtaining normal 
Ss. 

2 The research on which this article is based was 
done while the author was a postdoctoral research 
fellow of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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degrees of opportunity to engage in errors os 
specific kinds hypothesized to be important m 
schizophrenia. In each case, it was found that 
on items in which the opportunity to part E 
pate in the hypothesized sort of devian 
thinking was reduced, the schizophrenics E 
nearly approximated the performance of & _ 
normal control group. . 

The present Siudy deals with scone 
feature of schizophrenic thinking nee 
inappropriate associative responses. or 
phrenics often appear on clinical observer 
to be associating to stimuli rather than Po 
sponding in a more goal-directed manner, a 
has been noted by well-known psychopé 
thologists (2, 17). a 

This study offers a task in which one 
consisting of response to associative con? r 
tions may be distinguished from errors are 
other sorts. On such a task, schizophrenics € 
expected to make more such associative oo 
than do normals. In addition, the study tes 
for the special case of associative oroi of 
two traditionally opposed explanation: ibed 
schizophrenic thinking disorder desc" 
above. PER 

The rationale is as follows: If susceptibility 
to associative distraction is the primary de ters 
then as the associative strength of distrae 
increases, the error difference between oint 
groups should increase, at least up to 2 P omi- 
These increased errors should be pre ther 
nantly associative in nature. On the “ i 
hand, if lowered ability to form cope h 
the cause of the inferior conceptual per the 
ance and of the associative sortings, een 
difference between normal and schizop ‘a 
groups on these two aspects of perform ith 
should, at least up to a point, increase 
a rise in the difficulty of concepts. 


METHOD ng 


ort! 

S was required to sort a card, called here ae h on 
card, bearing the name of a common object, WY spree 
of three guide-card words, choosing the one 0 onc! ptus * 
guide-card words belonging to the are ice guide 
class as the sorting card word. Each set © cept W 
card words consiste:! of one that shared a CO! 


| 


| 
, 


Sy 
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the sorting-card word, one which had an associative 
connection to it, and one which was irrelevant. For 
example, S was required to sort conceptually the word 
horse,” choosing from among “mule” (conceptual 
word), “shoe” (associative distracter), and “bottle” 
(irrelevant word). 
tone different bases of associative connection be- 
foes e sorting card word and the distracter word on 
guide card were used: 
1. contiguity of objects: ¢.g-, 
water 
: contiguity of words: e.g- horse-shoe; gold-fish 
E thyme: e.g., plate-gate; dancer-cancer 
ae sorting-card word was used on various OC- 
ae viu four different combinations of three guide- 
tve a s. The combinations were taken from sets of 
Thee : e-card words, such as those shown in Table 1. 
P combinations defined the four experimental 
A ns and were as follows: 
. hard-concept word, high-associative distracter 
a word, and irrelevant word 
2. hard-concept, low-associative distracter, and 


hat-head; raincoat- 


3 irrelevant 

+ €asy-concept, high-associative distracter, and 

i irrelevant 

* €asy-concept, low-associative distracter, and 
irrelevant 


FM each of these four conditions occurred with 

ae ie different bases of associative connection, there 

stricted leone ee tH in all. Thirty items were con- 

of 360 ¢ ‘or each of these subconditions, making a total 
items. 


Preliminary Development of Test Items 


Sink establishing differences in conceptual difficulty, 
eo were offered to judges two pairs at a time (e.g-y 
fa a mule; horse, chicken), and the judges were asked 
of — which pair formed the best concept, goodness 
ama ie being defined as the degree to which the two 
to fo things are alike in some way- The pair designed 
an des a relatively poor concept was intended to have 
pair oe concept but one less obvious than sthe 
esigned to have a “good” concept. 
=. o establish differences in associative strength, two 
a Pid of words were presented at a time (e.g., horse, 
Gig horse, cream) , and the judges were asked to de- 
ae which pair had the higher associative connection 
ees them, defined as the degree to which one word 
Isto mind the other. Æ chose the low association words 
i the same criterion as the irrelevant, ie, they were 
t adea to have minimal associative connection with 
sorting-card words. 
to ri judges were groups of psychology students (28 
tient per group). On the goodness-of-concept judg- 
ikm S, the median agreement was 98 per cent for the 30 
dng s in each of the three. bases of association. In the 
ant Na strength judgments, it was necessary to 
i > differing standards of agreement among the 
Haier bases of association. The median percentage 
of eae for the word pairs were 100 for contiguity 
X jects, 98.5 for contiguity of words, and 92.5 for 
EAE The high association, low association, and 
Py evant categories were roughly equated for frequency 
occurrence in the language according to Thorndike 


a 
nd Lorge’s (20) word counts. 


TABLE 1 
Sassptes oF Worps UsED IN Tress 
Guide-Card Words 
Serene: | 
ar : 
? High | Low 
Words | Easy Hard 
Asse s 5 
paca ae Irrelevant Concept {Concept 
bat head | street | garage cap dress 
raincoat | water | food pencil umbrella awning 
lip stick | shoe chair tooth knee 
gold fish ache typewriter | platinum steel 
dragon wagon | handle| rope sea serpent | trout 
face lace wagon | weed toe liver 
Subjects. One normal and one schizophrenic group, 


each consisting of 32 adult males, were tested. The 
normal Ss were medical and surgical patients at the 
West Side VA Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, for whom 
there was no indication either in the hospital record or 
in an interview of psychiatric or neurological disorder. 
The schizophrenic group, patients in the Downey VA 
Hospital, had all received a hospital diagnosis of chronic 
schizophrenia, with their first hospitalization for 
psychosis occurring at least one year and their last at 
least 3 months previous to testing. Other prerequisites 
for selection were absence of any indication of either 
cerebral organic involvement or mental deficiency, no 
current drug therapy, no electric shock therapy within 
the past 3 months, nor more than 35 shock treatments 
altogether. In addition to the Ss in the schizophrenic 
groups, 16 schizophrenic Ss were also seen but were not 
included in the final group because they were unwilling 
or unable to participate. 

Mean age was 38.7 years for the schizophrenics 
and 37.0 for the normals, while mean years of education. 
was 10.7 for the schizophrenics and 10.1 for the nor- 
mals. Although the groups did not differ significantly 
with respect to age Or education, the schizophrenic 
group was significantly lower on functioning IQ as 
determined by the CVS (16), presumably due to the dis- 
ruptive effects of schizophrenic pathology. On this test, 
the mean IQ was 108 for the normals, 90 for the 
schizophrenics. 

The Ss were assumed to be of approximately equal 
premorbid intelligence because of the equivalent edu- 
cation. An additional approximation of premorbid 
intelligence was obtained from the item number of the 
last vocabulary word answered correctly, a measure 
introduced by Becker (3). This appears to be a better 
estimate than the total number of vocabulary words 
answered correctly because one effect of schizophrenia 
is to produce an unevenness of performance, On this 
measure, the schizophrenics scored a mean of 8.6, the 
normals, 9.4. The difference was not significant 
(p = .22). A 

Although no selection was attempted by diagnostic 
subtype, the sample was found to include 18 patients 
diagnosed as paranoid, 9 as hebephrenic, and 5 without 
classic subtype. 

Apparatus. A 13” x 10” x 4” box was used for sorting 
the cards, the box having three 3⁄4” slots along the 
front edge of the top through which the sorting cards 
could be deposited. A wire rack for holding the guide 
cards was placed on top of the box in back of the slots. 
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ee guide-card words were typed ona 2” = Ti" 
a ane spaced so that when the guide card was 
placed in the wire rack, each of the three words was in 
back of one slot. The sorting cards were 3 x8 
Experimental procedure. Before the testing Proper, E 
presented six practice items to make certain that S 
understood the nature of the task. These items were 
identical in form to those in the high association con- 
dition of the experiment proper. The only thing that 
differed was that Æ asked S to explain his sorting, and 
E helped him with them. The data from these items 
were not included in the analyses of results. T: 
After the six practice items, E presented 45 items 
from one of the four main experimental conditions. E 
placed the bundle of 45 guide cards in the rack on top 
of the box and handed S the pack of 45 sorting cards. Æ 
said, “Now here’s a bunch more to sort. For each one, 
you decide which word up here mentions something 
that can be called by the same name as the thing men- 
tioned on the card in your hand, and you drop your card 
in the correct slot, but this time you needn’t tell me 
about it.” At the beginning of presentation of the cards 
for each of the other three conditions Æ again said, 
“You decide which thing mentioned up here can be 
called by the same name as the thing mentioned on the 
card in your hand.” 

It will be recalled that each sorting card was used 
with four different guide-card items. Therefore, in order 
to minimize resultant transfer effects, each S responded 
to only 180 of the 360 sorting card items (15 items in 
each of the 12 subconditions), receiving the same sorting 
card in the high-association—hard-concept items as in 
the comparable low-association—easy-concept items, 
and similarly receiving the other half of the sorting 
cards both with the low-association—hard-concept 
items and with the comparable high-association—easy- 
concept items. The blocks of cards in each of the four 


RESULTS 


Table 2 shows the total error scores under 
the four main experimental conditions. In 
evaluating all the differences, nonparamet 
techniques were used because the data w 
extremely skewed. 


ric 
ere 


TABLE 2 
MEAN TOTAL ERROR SCORES 
Schizo- 
Condition Normals phrenics 
Low Association 
Easy concepts -09 1.62 
Hard concepts 81 3.38 
High Association 
Easy concepts -66 4.03 
Hard concepts 3.09 11.41 
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As expected, the schizophrenics made signif- 
icantly more errors than normals (p < .01) in 
all four conditions. This and all other between- 
group differences were evaluated by a two- 
tailed Mann-Whitney U test (22). 

In addition, manipulation of each of the 
two independent variables produced signit- 
icant error differences for each group. With 
associative strength held constant, both schizo- 
phrenics and normals made significantly more 
errors when concepts became harder, os 
associative strength was high or low, an 
similarly, each group made significantly more 
errors when the associative strength of the 
distracters became stronger, both for ie 
concepts and for hard (p < .01 in each a 
These and all other within-group dieen 
were evaluated by a two-tailed Wilcoxon tes 
(22). 

Of central interest, however, is the “re 
of divergence of the error curves for Om ie 
groups under the various conditions. V vith 
this study was primarily concerned p 
whether the two independent variables = 
related to difference in frequency of a 
between schizophrenic and normal Ss, am 
effects of the two independent variables pee 
not meaningfully be compared with a 
another. However, whether each pe : 
significant change in errors can be determi en- 

First, consider the concept difficulty dim th 
sion. When associative distracter be a 
was held low and concepts were varied ae 
easy to hard, the errors of the schizophré not 
rose more than those of the normals but the 
significantly so (p = .16). However, when ing 
associative strength was held high, sg 
the conceptual difficulty in the same rors 
produced a significantly greater rise y 01) 
of schizophrenics than of normals (p <: 


: : diver 
Also, a direct comparison of the Mimculty 
gences revealed that the concept eater 


dimension produced a significantly an 
effect in the high association condition clu 
in the low (p < .01). Thus, one may ak in- 
that difficulty of concepts increases Sa 
feriority of schizophrenics to normals, 
the inferiority is intensified when aco 
material contains opportunity for inc 
sorting by strong associative distracter > lating 

Next, consider the effects of “~~ culty 
strength of associative distracter with sncep 
of concepts held constant. For pa hu” 
there was a greater rise in errors fo 


than 


tes 
rect 
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Phrenics than for normals as associative 
Strength increased (p < .02). However, for 
hard concepts, the effect of manipulating 
associative strength was much greater. This 


| divergence was significant at less than the 


01 level, and the difference between the two 
divergences was similarly significant. Thus, 
it may be concluded that as the associative 
Strength of the distracters increases, the schizo- 
Phrenic decrement increases, but the effect of 
the associative strength dimension is much 
greater when the correct conceptual solution 
8 more difficult. 
are compare distracter placement errors 
ones placement errors for those two 
at edie under which the associative strength 
a istracters was held high. Table 3 shows 
fo e comparisons, listing the errors separately 

t the three bases of association. 

First, it should be noted that most of the 


; rors consisted of placements with the dis- 


rt word, accounting for 89 per cent of the 
hs haan errors and 92 per cent of the 
a errors in the high association condi- 
ge other than in response to the asso- 
ieee St should, by chance, be equally 
Sates among placements with the two 
te rect guide-card words. Therefore, to meas- 
ee oe arising from response to the associa- 
istracter, the number of distracter place- 
ments for each S was corrected by subtracting 
‘om it the number of irrelevant placements. 
shis score of distracter placements minus irrele- 
ant placements should yield a comparatively 
ies measure of response to the associative 
io Table 4 shows these difference 
$ ores for each condition. Because, as noted 
arlier, the low association and irrelevant words 
ad a similarly low associative connection to 
‘Ae sorting word, distracter-minus-irrelevant 
Scores should approximate zero in the low 
association condition. Table 4 tends to bear 
Ut this prediction. 
eo analyses which were done for total 
ined score were recomputed, using this dis- 
t cter-minus-irrelevant score. The results of 
Raise analyses were similar to the results 
aota above for total error scores. On this 
oa Terence score, each group increased signifi- 
i ntly in response to increased difficulty of 
oncepts (p < .01 in each case). This means 
at not only does each group make more total 
errors when concepts become more difficult, but 
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TABLE 3 
Mean _DISTRACTER AND IRRELEVANT ERROR SCORES 
OF NORMAL AND SCHIZOPHRENIC Ss, SORTING 
ox Taree Bases oF HIcH ASSOCIATIVE 


DISTRACTION 
Association Normals Schizophrenics 
Basis Dist. Irr. Dist. Irr. 
Contiguity of 2.03 -09 6.75 3t 
objects 
Contiguity of 1.03 09 5.03 62 
words 
Rhyme .38 AZ! 1.91 81 


also, each makes more errors specifically result- 
ing from response to associative distracters. 
Too, a between-group comparison showed that 
the schizophrenics significantly exceeded the 
normals in the extent to which this score rose 
with an increase in difficulty of concepts (p< 
001). Thus, as concepts get harder, not 
only do schizophrenics make more errors than 
normals; they increase more than normals in 
identifiable associative errors. In addition, as 
with total error score, the distracter-minus- 
irrelevant error score of the schizophrenics 
diverged more from that of the normals in 
response to the difficulty dimension when high 
associative distracters were present than when 
low ones were present (p < .01). 

Similar analyses were done to determine 
the effect of the associative strength variable 
on distracter-minus-irrelevant error scores. As 
associative strength of distracters rose, again 
both groups made higher scores on this differ- 
ence score just as they did on total errors (p < 
001 in each case). Again, the schizophrenics 
exceeded the normals in the extent to which 
this error score increased as a function of the 
associative strength of distracters (p < .001). 
Also, the error curve of the schizophrenics 
again diverged more from that of the normals 
in response to the associative strength dimen- 
sion when concepts were hard than when they 


were easy (p < .01). 


TABLE 4 
MEAN DrstracTer-Minus-IRRELEVANT SCORES 


Schizo- 
Condition Normals phrenics 
Low Association 
Easy concepts —.06 .12 
Hard concepts —.12 21 
High Association 
Easy concepts .59 3.53 
2.53 8.41 


Hard concepts 
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In conclusion, both independent variables 
had a strong effect on associative responses, 
and the two strongly interacted. It is clear, 
then, that both difficulty in forming concepts 
and susceptibility to associative distraction 
are in part responsible for the fact that schizo- 
phrenics show more associative intrusions 
than do normals. Some substantiation is found 
here for both hypotheses. 


DISCUSSION 


A supplementary inference from these data 
is that some aspects of the schizophrenic 
thinking deviancy are exacerbations of normal 
response tendencies. The associative dis- 
tracters, responded to by the schizophrenics, 
were invented by normals and were judged as 
having associative connection by other nor- 
mals. The errors of the normal Ss, though 
fewer in number, were, like those of the 
schizophrenics, predominantly associative 
rather than irrelevant placements. Also, the 
normals, like the schizophrenics, increased 
their associative choices in response to each of 
the two independent variables. Thus, the 
schizophrenics differed from the normals on 
this task primarily on the frequency of these 
responses. 

Similarly, in each of three previous studies 
(8, 9, 10), the specific kind of error which ac- 
counted primarily for the difference between 
schizophrenics and normals tended consist- 
ently to be committed more often by normals 
than other types of errors which had an equal 
opportunity to occur by chance. 

It has been suggested by various writers 
that the thinking errors of schizophrenics 
resemble those made by normals under this 
or that special condition. Among the special 
conditions mentioned have been sleep (13, 17), 
relaxed attention as in free association (17, p. 
17), drugs (18), and fatigue (5, 12). 

Cameron and Magaret (6) also reported a 
finding that normals in completing incomplete 
sentences in an ordinary classroom situation 
showed kinds of errors that seemed to resemble 
schizophrenic thinking disorder. However, 
when they discuss in detail elsewhere (7) the 
broader issue of the many similarities of nor- 
mal errors to those of schizophrenics, they 
emphasize the importance of special conditions 

in producing such effects in normals. Among 
their special conditions are the interruption of 
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ongoing activity, environmental changes, pre- | 
occupation, and emotional excitement. 

The present findings suggest that the ana 
patterns of normals under ordinary functioning 
are found exacerbated in what is called schizo- | 
phrenic thinking disorder. There is a 
evidence for this hypothesis in the data o 
other investigators. Fey (11) found that on 
the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, the per- 
severative errors most often made by age 
were also the kind primarily responsible for : 
the fact that the schizophrenics erred more 
than the normals. This is especially mp 
sive, considering that the test is constructe 
so that if responses occurred in a apnson 
fashion the perseverative errors would be 3 
little less than half as frequent as the non 

erseverative errors. Brac 
j Further evidence for this kind of em | 
ship is found in the apparent similarity a 
tween other solution preference patterns $: 
“biases” of normals, and well-known featu re 
of schizophrenic thinking pathology- istic 
example is seen in errors in syllog! n 
reasoning. Although Von Domarus (21) 2 
Arieti (2) state that a distinctive feature © 
schizophrenic thinking is a tendency to CO” 
clude that two subjects are identical a is 
basis of their sharing common qualities, E 
(19) and Wilkins (23) have reported that T 
same error tendency is strong among ages 

Another well-known schizophrenic € 7 
pattern is the interrelating or eee 
ideas in an inappropriate way. This -— " 
cially prominent in delusional patients. a 
ever, Abel (1) reported that when her ann 
Ss attempted to reproduce a difficult Lanes d 
of scientific prose, about half of them pro ve 
Sentences in which two or more ideas % 
inappropriately combined into a whole s0 
the original meaning was lost. al 

These latter two similarities between ei 
and schizophrenic thinking are only ate 
because they have not been measured a r- 
two populations by the same tasks. An 1 m to 
tant direction for new research would see 
be the designing of tasks measuring 
types of error preferences to determine he nor- 
there are valid correspondences berwr piot 
mal and schizophrenic errors. Such re hizo 
ships might be sought for facets of a rable 
phrenic thinking disorder not ready a one 
to already isolated normal biases. wares 
might determine the extent in schizop 
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previously isolated normal biases which are 
not obviously present in clinical schizophrenic 
psychopathology. 

Clinically, schizophrenics appear to differ 
greatly among themselves in their thinking 
disorder. It would be valuable to determine 
whether such differences may be described as 
exacerbations of different normal biases, or 
whether some characteristics of their thinking 
disorders are not found in normal Ss. 


SUMMARY 


The present study tested the hypothesis 
that schizophrenics’ substitution of associative 
Tesponses for correct responses is due to 
heightened susceptibility to associative connec- 
tions, and also tested the alternative hy- 
Pothesis that it is due to a primary loss of 
ability to perform correctly. A conceptual 
card-sorting task was used in which for each 
Sorting choice there were three alternatives, 
One of which was the correct conceptual 
Tesponse, one an associative distracter, and 
One neither. The difficulty of the correct 
Conceptual task was varied at two levels, 
testing the hypothesis that difficulty in forming 
Concepts is responsible for the schizophrenics’ 
8reater number of errors, in particular their 
associative errors. Similarly, there were two 
levels of the associative strength of the dis- 
tracter, testing the hypothesis that suscepti- 

ility to associative distraction, independent 
of difficulty of the correct task, is a source of 
these errors. 

Both hypotheses were supported in that 

oth stimulus variables were found related to 
frequency of associative errors for both schizo- 
Phrenics and normals, with the divergence of 
the error scores of the two groups resulting 
Tom a greater susceptibility of the schizo- 
Phrenics to each of the two independent vari- 
ables, The implications of these results were 
discussed in terms of the suggestion that some 
aspects of schizophrenic thinking pathology 
Consist of exacerbations of normal response 
tendencies. 
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y JEEN IE ICATOR’S 
ATIONSHIP BETWEEN JUDGMENTS OF A COMMUN 
biii PELA POSITION AND EXTENT OF OPINION CHANGE! 
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a communication may entertain prior ex: 
pectations concerning the communicators 
position that can influence their interpreta- 
tion of the communication, or its effectiveness. 
Such anticipatory categorization may result 
when the audience has had past contact with 
the communicator or with a similiar class of 
communicators. But in many circumstances, 
it is onthe basis of the content of the communi- 
cation itself that the audience comes to view 
the source as holding a particular opinion 
position. This judgment, whether vaguely or 
precisely formed, is presumed to be related to 
the extent of opinion change exhibited by mem- 
bers of the audience. In the extreme case, 
misinterpretation of the sense of the communi- 
cator’s arguments may lead to no change or 
to a negative effect. But when the general 
direction of the communicated opinion position 
is obvious and is opposed to that held by the 
audience, is there a relationship between the 
extremeness of the opinions attributed to the 
communicator and extent of opinion change? 
There is some evidence of a Positive rela- 
tionship between extent of opinion change and 
extent of discrepancy between the communica- 
tor’s position and that of the initial position of 
the recipient (1, 3, 9). But as Hovland and 
Pritzker (4) point out, this naturalistic associa- 
tion may be due in part to a “ceiling effect” 
(i.e., those whose initial opinions are least 
discrepant from the communicator’s position 
can change least) or to differential regression 
toward the mean on the retest. In their own 
study, amount of change advocated was made 
independent of the Ss’ initial positions and the 
phenomenon was confirmed. However, an 
elaborated, persuasive communication of the 
kind usual in a “natural” setting was not 
employed. Accordingly, judgment of the com- 
municator’s position was not a variable in their 
research. ` 


ii SOME situations, persons to be exposed to 


1 The research reported in this article was supported 
initially by funds from the Office of Naval Research, 
under Contract NONR-492(04), and completed under 
grant M-1351 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


PROCEDURE 


An after-only arrangement was employed, 
involving three groups: two exposed to a com- 
munication on juvenile delinquency and a ee 
trol group that was not. One experimenta 
group read an appeal by an anonymous com- 
municator for the adoption of a decidadi) 
though not extremely, punitive policy towar 
delinquents. Arguments supporting this posl- 
tion were essentially paraphrases with elabora- 
tions and suitable changes of four statement 
from Form B of the Wang-Thurstone scale i 
attitude toward the treatment of the ennie 
These statements ranged closely around £ 
median value of 8 (11 being the extreme pi 
tive end of the scale). The second experimenta 
group read the same basic communicatio 
but with the addition of a few introductory 
statements to the effect that some PERR é 
hold to the opinion extremes of comp 
leniency or excessive punitiveness ner ae 
delinquents. An opinion statement was Bie 
illustrating each of these end anchors for pe 
opinion continuum.? Then the communic® ta 
presented his own position, which was ager f 
in content to the material read by the ot 
experimental group. . Ss 

After reading the two-page article, O a 
responded to a modification of Form A 0 ‘fe 
Thurstone scale as though they were the p of 
municator; that is, they signified agreeme? es 
disagreement with each of the 20 age ; 
as they thought the communicator Yeot 
now that they were aware of his pos} on 
Following this, they answered a modific on 
of Form B of the scale in terms of (hei e- 
opinions on the problem of combatting os 
linquency. A series of general judgmental 1 
completed the questionnaire. ated 
The no-communication control group * 


inion 

*The expectation was that the extreme x P ten- 
anchors would induce a contrast effect (6, 9) or equent 
sion of the scale of judgment (7, 8), with a pea con 
decrease in the perceived extremeness © 
municator’s position. In answer to a a roup © i 
over 80 per cent of the students in each Pa ive ° 
consider the opinion statements as represe 


the extremes of the opinion continuum. 


jons 
t quest id 
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each of the statements of Form A on a 1-11 
basis in terms of its expressed degree of ap- 
Proval or disapproval concerning the use of 
punishment. Then members of this group gave 
their own opinions on delinquency by respond- 
Ing to Form B. They also answered a few 
judgmental items. ú 

Booklets covering the three treatments were 
arranged in a random sequence, following a 
table of random numbers. They were handed 
out individually to the Ss who were seen during 
Tegular class periods at Boston University 
and American International College? The 
Purpose of the study was stated to be an exam- 
ation of people’s judgments of the opinions 
of others on a controversial topic. 


RESULTS 


The Wang-Thurstone scales were scored by 
assigning a value of one to a response favoring 
Punitiveness toward delinquents and a zero to 
a response opposing punitiveness. Neutral 
items on each scale could not be used under 
this system. Accordingly, data on the judged 
Position of the communicator are based on re- 
Sponses to 18 items of Form A, and data on the 

S opinions are based on 17 items of Form B.‘ 

When judgments of the communicator’s 
Opinion position are examined, it is found that 
the group that is provided the end anchors 
locates him at a significantly less punitive posi- 
tion than does the other communication group 
(10.67 vs. 13.30; p < .0015). This result is 
Supported by congruent and significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups in their 
Tesponses to two specific questions concerning 
the author’s views on the effectiveness of 
Punishment and guidance in treating delin- 
quents, Thus, judgments of the communica- 
tor’s position were affected in the desired 
manner despite identity of the basic facts and 
arguments supporting and elucidating his 
Viewpoint.’ 


RB *The author wishes to thank Malcolm Klein, of 
Oston University, and Richard Sprinthall, of American 
Nternational College, for distributing the booklets to 
eir respective classes. 

P: one of the results is changed if the items are 
: ed according to the original scale values given by 

5 the and Thurstone for attitude toward the treatment 

e criminal. y 
š = $ values are two-tailed. 
i When the S’s judgments of the author’s opinion 
Sition are scored in terms of the original Wang- 
Urstone scale values, the median for the group 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN AFTER-OPINIONS ON DELINQUENCY 
Communication Groups 
No End Contro! 
standards standards group 
Mean 6.18 5.22 4.29 
SD 2.77 2.53 1.70 
N 60 59 68 


Analysis by £ tests of the opinion data pre- 
sented in Table 1 indicates that the communi- 
cation group nol provided the end standards 
exhibits a significantly more punitive after- 
mean than does the other experimental group 
(p = .05). Thus, it is the group exhibiting the 
more extreme judgment of the communicator’s 
opinion position that shows the greater effect 
of the communication. The after-mean of 
each experimental group is significantly more 
punitive than that of the control group ($ < 
.03 and < .001). 

The difference between the judged position 
of the communicator and the opinion mean 
of the control group can be conceived of as 
an indication of the amount of change advo- 
cated. Thus, for the group provided the end 
standards, the amount is 6.38 and for the other 
group 9.01. Using the control mean as the base- 
line, the amount of change exhibited is 0.93 
and 1.39 respectively. If average amount of 
change is divided by amount advocated, an 
index of relative change can be obtained. For 
the group without the end standards, this is 
21.0 per cent of the amount advocated and 
for the other group only 14.6 per cent. (The 
same result is obtained when the Wang-Thur- 
stone scale values are used.) These data, 
though crude, do not agree with the finding 
of Hovland and Pritzker (4) of a negative 
relationship between relative change and 
amount of change advocated and obtained. 

Data concerning the relationship between 
judgments of the communicator’s position 
and the S’s after-opinions on delinquency are 
presented in Table 2. By analysis of variance, 
the main effect of judgment of author’s posi- 
tion and the interaction effect were not sig- 


given the end standards is 6.4 and that for the other 
group is 7.3. Since the four statements embodying the 
communicator’s position had a median value of 8.0, the 
group that was not provided the end standards seems 
to have judged its position more “accurately” than did 
the other group. 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Ss’ OPINIONS ON 
DELINQUENCY AND THEIR JUDGMENTS OF 
AUTHOR’S POSITION 


Ss’ Opinions 
Author’s position No End 
standards standards 
~ “Above mdn. 6.51 4.86 
oY (41) _(21) 
Below mdn. 5.47 5.42 
(19) 


(38) 


TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AFTER-OPINIONS 
ON DELINQUENCY AND JUDGMENTS OF 
COMMUNICATOR’S TRUSTWORTHINESS 


No End 
standards standards 
Relatively 6.86 5.45 
trustworthy (22) (38) 
Other 5.79 4.75 
(38) (20) 


nificant. Also, the judgment subgroups within 
each experimental group were not signifi- 
cantly different from each other. It is only 
among those who locate the communicator 
above (i.e, more punitive than) the median 
judgment of the total group that the communi- 
cations have significantly different effects (t 
test p value .05). 
In response to a multiple choice question, 
a significantly higher proportion of people given 
the end standards rated the communicator 
as relatively trustworthy than did those in the 
other experimental group (65.5% vs, 36.7%; 
p < .01). Analysis of the data in Table 3 by 
analysis of variance indicates that the main 
effect of judgment of trustworthiness and the 
interaction effect were not significant. Differ- 
ences between subgroups within a communi- 
cation group were also not significant. 
Judgments of trustworthiness were found to 
be negatively related to judgments of the com- 
municator’s opinion position. That is, those 
who viewed the communicator as relatively 
trustworthy judged him to be significantly 
less punitive than did those who did not con- 
sider him to be trustworthy. When the judg- 
ments of communicator trustworthiness and 
opinion position are combined, it is only be- 
tween those subgroups rating him as rela- 
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tively trustworthy and judging his position to 
be above the median for all experimental Ss 
that the difference between the two treatments 
is statistically significant. When either judg- 
ment of trustworthiness or of opinion position 
is held constant, the other judgment is still 
not associated significantly with the after- 
opinions of the Ss. i 

Two specific, multiple choice questions 
sought the .S’s own judgments of the effective- 
ness of guidance and punishment as methods 
for dealing with delinquents (i.e., with the 
instrumental value of such procedures). 
Within each group and for the aggregate of all 
Ss, responses to these items were significantly 
and positively related to the punitiveness of 
after-opinions. However, the two communica- 
tion groups did not differ significantly in a 
proportions judging the instrumental value 0. 
guidance or punishment to be high or low. 
When Ss in the communication groups are 
separated in terms of their responses to 
these two questions and comparable sub- 
groups are compared, the differences 1 
after-opinions on delinquency are in the am 
direction as the over-all difference between t 
two experimental groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The finding of greater opinion change for the 
group attributing a more extreme position ez 
the communicator agrees with previous “i 
search relating extent of change to discrepar 
between initial opinion and advocated opin i 
(1, 3, 4, 9). However, this judgment dimensi of 
does not seem to be related in any simple oi 
obvious manner to the difference in effective 
ness of the two communications. This 1S ie 
denced by the lack of an over-all or with! 
groups association between extremeness a 
judgment of the communicator’s opinion fil? 
punitiveness of own position, and by the tion 
ing of a significant difference in commun!<¢@ up$ 
effectiveness only between the subg"o þe 
judging the communicator’s position m of 
quite extreme. The methodological defec’ on 
an artificial restriction or “ceiling effec y 
extent of change was avoided in this S nica- 
for the position attributed to the commu jder 
tor by the less influenced group was cone ot 
ably more extreme than its own amen 
and than that of the other experimenta i 


Internal analyses have not yielde 
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factory explanation for the main opinion 
results. The availability of information concern- 
ìng the before-opinions of the Ss and con- 
cerning their interpretations of the significance 
and force of the arguments might have clarified 
the meaning of the data. As sheer speculation, 
however, it is conceivable that the method 
employed for affecting the perceived extreme- 
ness of the communicator’s position reduced 
the impact of the communication; that is, 
mention of the extreme opinion standards may 
have reminded the students of their own non- 
Punitive position or fostered a crystallization 
of opinion, thereby increasing resistance to 
change. 

Hovland and Pritzker (4) have suggested 
that with an anonymous source, a large dis- 
crepancy between the position advocated and 
that held initially by the audience may dimin- 
Ish regard for the source. This supposition is 
Supported by the current data. But the further 
expectation that such lowered regard would be 
reflected in lessened communication effective- 
ness is not confirmed. It is possible that the 
Condition of anonymity of the communicator 
changed the personal meaning and functional 
Significance of a judgment of trustworthiness. 

owever, even with an identified and known 
Communicator, there is some research evidence 
that apparent regard for the source need not be 
4 critical factor underlying certain judgments 
of a communication or its effectiveness (2, 10). 

In general, more information is needed on 
the psychological processes underlying opinion 
change, so that the influence of particular 
communication variables and the functional 
Significance of relevant judgments can be 

tted within and predicted from the framework 
of a systematic theory. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the research was to examine 
the relationship between judgments of a 
Communicator’s position and extent of opinion 
change. Three groups were formed: two ex- 
Posed to a communication on juvenile delin- 
oats and a control group that was not. One 
a mmunication group read an appeal by an 
a ams author for the adoption of a decid- 

Y, though not extremely, punitive policy 
toward delinquents. The other experimental 
Stoup read the same basic communication with 

€ addition of a few introductory statements 


reminding the audience that some people hold 
to the opinion extremes of complete leniency 
or excessive punitiveness toward delinquents. 
Both groups then responded to a modification 
of Form A of the Wang-Thurstone scale of 
attitude toward the treatment of the criminal 
as they thought the communicator would, and 
then answered Form B in terms of their own 
opinions on the problem of delinquency. A 
series of general judgmental items completed 
the questionnaire. The control group rated 
each statement of Form A on a 1-11 scale in 
terms of its expressed degree of approval or 
disapproval concerning the use of punishment 
and then gave their own opinions on delin- 
quency by answering Form B. 

The group given the extreme opinion stand- 
ards judged the communicator’s position to be 
less punitive than did the other communication 
group. But it was the latter group that was 
more influenced by the communication. How- 
ever, when the data for each experimental 
group and for the combined aggregate of ex- 
perimental Ss were examined, judgment of 
communicator’s position was not found to be 
related to own opinion on the treatment of 
delinquents. The mean opinion position of 
each experimental group was more punitive 
than that of the control group. Although the 
judgment of trustworthiness of source was 
negatively related to extremeness of judgment 
of the communicator’s position, it was not 
significantly associated with the Ss’ opinions. 
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CASE REPORT 


WAS LARS SEXUALLY ASSAULTED? A STUDY IN THE 
RELIABILITY OF WITNESSES AND OF EXPERTS! 


ARNE TRANKELL 
University of Stockholm 


ARS, a five-year-old boy, lived with his 
parents on the outskirts of a fair-sized 
town. The family lived in an old 

house, without the modern conveniences of the 
Newly built apartments nearby. One day, 
Lars was left alone in the street for half an 
hour while his mother and grandmother 
Visited the local stores. When they came 


* Editor's Note-—Expert evaluation of children’s 
testimony has a long tradition in European forensic 
Psychology. In Sweden, where the case reported by 

tofessor Trankell originates, the courts have come to 
tely on special experts when the evidence for a charge 

pends mainly on a child’s testimony, as it typically 

oes in cases of assault against minors, usually com- 
mitted under circumstances that prevent anyone but 
the accused and the purportedly assaulted child from 

nowing just what has occurred. If the expert finds the 
child to be a reliable witness, a conviction may be ob- 
tained on the basis of the child’s evidence. 

The case of Lars, which has the fascination of a good 
eee story, may serve to acquaint American psy- 

Ologists with this sort of court service with which they 
ave little if any direct experience. As a case in abnor- 
Mal and in social psychology, however, its primary 
interest lies in another direction. Not only does Profes- 
Sor Trankell provide us with new illustrations of famil- 
lar phenomena concerning the unreliability of wit- 
nesses; what is novel is the way in which his account 
rings to our attention the more serious problem of 
reliability that arises when experts disagree. 

_ It is Professor Trankell’s suggestion that the experts’ 
divergent findings in the present case follow from di- 
Vvergent methods of approach. One of the experts draws 
us conclusions from a personality appraisal of the re- 
liability of the child witness. Such an approach is in- 
Vited by the legal formula that is used in Sweden, 
According to Professor Trankell, when specialists are 
appointed: “The Municipal Court has appointed you 
aS a specialist in the case of —— to give your opinion 
On the reliability of the —-year-old child ___.” The 
other expert, Professor Trankell himself, arrives at very 
different findings from an approach that he character- 
es as focussed on the social relationships and inter- 
actions of the alleged victim and criminal, attempting 
a assess not so much the reliability of the witness as 
fa reliability of the crucial statements upon which the 
ase depends. To what extent is the conclusion of each 
pa pert the result of his method? The reader may well 
Cad the case with this question in mind, remembering 
d a the report is presented by one of the parties to the 

Sagreement. 
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home, they met Lars just outside the door. He 
had a bundle of newspapers under his arm and 
was eating a bit of liquorice that had stained 
his lips black. When his mother asked him 
where he had got the papers and the candy, 
Lars replied that he had got the papers from a 
““window-cleaner man.” As for the candy, he 
said he had bought it with a big black penny, 
which he had also had from the window 
cleaner. On hearing this disturbing tale, the 
two women drew the boy into the entrance, 
and there he told them that he had also had to 
suck the man’s penis. They all quickly went 
up to the apartment, where the grandmother 
discovered that the boy’s fly buttons were un- 
done. This fact, too, the boy explained as a 
consequence of his encounter with the window 
cleaner. 


WHAT HAPPENED? Two VERSIONS 


According to what the parents told the 
police, the mother and father agreed over the 
telephone to go into the matter no further 
until the police had had a chance to hear the 
boy. The police report states that the mother 
visited the police station the same evening and 
reported the incident. It does not emerge from 
the report whether the child went with her to 
the police. A number of the boy’s words are, 
however, reproduced as direct speech in the pol- 
ice report. The most important is the following: 
“I had to suck his doodle, and he pushed it 
down so that he nearly choked me. It was so 
disgusting.” The boy said, moreover, that the 
man lived in the same house as Sune Olsson. 

If one follows the police report, one finds that 
Lars was escorted to the scene of the crime as 
given by the mother. He pointed out a house 
some blocks away from his own home. The 
police quickly established that there lived in 
this house a window cleaner of foreign na- 
tionality, possibly of Russian origin. It also 
turned out that the window cleaner intended 
to travel the following day to an unknown 
destination, so that it was arranged to pick 
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i uickly. The window cleaner, a man of 
pee walled S., was arrested by the police at 
about five P.M. at the office of the firm that 
employed him. Earlier the police had arranged 
with commendable speed to have the child’s 
reliability tested. The examination took place 
between two and four P.M. on the same day 
that S. was arrested, that is, some 24 hours 
after the event. The test consisted of a conver- 

sation between the child psychiatrist and 

Lars’ mother to establish the background, 

together with a tape-recorded interview with 

Lars. According to a statement in the report, 

there was also a summary test of the child’s 

intelligence. The whole investigation took 
place at the police station, where the mother 
and the boy had been called. 

Besides the child psychiatrist’s interview 
with Lars, the police report included several 
interviews with S., S.’s fiancée, her mother, 
the landlord’s agent in the building, the 
assistant in the sweetshop where Lars bought 
his liquorice, and S.’s employer. A summary 


of the police enquiry gives the following 
picture: 


S. stated that he had cleaned the windows of a chemi- 
cal business in the street where Lars had been left alone 
by his mother and grandmother. When he had finished 
and was going to cycle on to his next place, he had been 
accosted by a vagrant, who had begged him for some 
money. He remained standing in the street for a mo- 
ment, with the ladder under his arm and the bicycle 
beside him, while he argued with the beggar. During 
this discussion a little boy came up to him and asked: 
“May I carry your ladder, Mister?” S. claimed to have 
answered that the ladder was too heavy. S. had not ob- 
served the boy’s appearance closely. When S. had got 
rid of the vagrant he pushed the bicycle on to the sweet- 
shop, where he had a cleaning contract. He left the 
bicycle outside the shop on the still unfinished pavement 
and leaned the ladder against the wall at the side of the 
shop. Then he went on another hundred yards or so to 
his own house. He intended to have a break for coffee 
in his home before cleaning the shop’s windows, 

Lars’ information when he was taken to the place 
agreed well with S.’s. The boy independently pointed 
out the place where S. had laid down the bicycle and 
the place where he had stood the ladder. He also indi- 
cated an entrance to S.’s house, through which he 
claimed to have passed on his way up to “the man’s 
house.” The staircase on which S.’s flat was situated 
was on the inner side of the courtyard inside the long 
block and could not be reached from the street except 
through the cellar, unless one wanted to go round the 
whole block, which meant a detour of several hundred 
vards. Interrogation of the landlord’s agent established 
Sat the cellar doors were always kept locked. A little 

child could therefore not get through the cellar by him- 


el definitely asserted that he had gone through the 
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cellar alone and that he had unlocked the door aa 
locked it again behind him when he passed trong h 
He denied having heard anyone come after him thro e 
the cellar. When he came up into his flat, which ja 
empty during the day, he made some coffee and a su 
sandwiches. While he was drinking his coffee, ae a 
a ring at the door. When he opened the door he pee 
a little boy on the stairs, who asked if he a eae 
some old newspapers. S. left the door ajar and wen Bint 
the kitchen, where he took out a bundle of Denes 
the cupboard above the refrigerator where such aie 
were kept. He came back into the hall and a for- 
papers to the boy. After that the boy went off. S. me 
mally denied giving the boy any money. When ri 
if it was the same boy who had spoken to eae Fer 
in the day, S. could not say forcertain. He thoug' h fe 
it was quite possible, as he had not looked at mmn he 
closely. He had not noticed if the boy had hate iat, 
flat during the short time he was himself in the ar thea 
When the boy had gone, S. finished his coffee Chere a 
went back to the shop to clean the windows i the 
doing so, he followed the same way back throug! 
cellar, 

From the relatively few bits of spon chi 
mation given by Lars in the interview with iting 5: 
psychiatrist, it emerges that the boy, after visi OF at 
flat, went down into the courtyard where he nd when 
other boy. He would not give this boy’s name, oi him, 
the psychiatrist asked what he had done wi t, Lars 
Lars answered: “I was not with him.” After rr coin 
went to the sweetshop round the block to spen 


infor- 


; . When 
he claimed to have got from the window eet there 
he arrived at the shop “the man” was alrea 
cleaning windows. he scene 


On the occasion of a second police visit to eed 3 
of the crime, a number of questions were pen a good 
The answers seemed to show that the boy hac he had 
idea of what S.’s flat looked like. When asked been i 
been inside the flat, he answered that he ha om, he 
the kitchen. Asked if he had been into pene jke 
said that he had, and when asked what it GRE was 
he said there was a bath there. He added that reat this 
a plug in the washbasin that you could pull a e police 
plug was not one of those with a chain. As th! m from 
confirmed that one could not see into the Leena e 
the place by the front door where S. ee plus: 
boy had stood, and that the construction of p> 
which the boy had described quite correctly, C room 
possibly be observed except from inside the uesti ped 
S.’s statement seemed to be false. S; was ae e ba 
further on this point, but he maintained tha ath 


> : into the the 
not noticed whether the boy had been <n absur' Pi 
room on his own. S. denied as completely e ba! 


F into t 
idea that he should have taken the boy a 
room and there committed the indecent 4 ” 


jatrist 
The “reliability test by the psycH!& i the 


y 
based on the tape-recorded interview “pote 
boy and the conversation with his avor ° 
resulted in a categorical opinion ae of 
the boy’s reliability. In the wor 
expert’s summary: 


The psychiatric investigation has = 1 
ments to be reliable. He is bright a 


“= 
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Normally developed intelligence. In spite of his mother’s 
Statement about the child’s imaginativeness, he has 
shown no tendency to make up stories. Nor is he in any 
Way maliciously disposed towards certain people, and 
his statements are consistent. There is no doubt that 
the man in question stuck his penis into the boy’s 
mouth and that the boy sucked it... . I therefore cer- 
tify that Lars’ statements, that is, what his mother 
reported to the police and what came out of my investi- 
gations, are highly reliable. 


_ The security investigation of S. was entirely 
in his favor. He had been liked in all the places 
Where he had been employed, and his testi- 
Monials were exclusively good ones. The Rus- 
Slan connection came from the fact that he 
Was born in a part of Finland that had been 
ceded to Russia at the last peace treaty. 
S. spoke good Swedish and had been engaged 
for 314 years to a Swedish girl, whom he pro- 
Posed to marry as soon as his naturalization 
had gone through. His fiancée and her mother 
Were convinced that he had not committed 
the act of which he was accused. This was the 
View of all those who had had anything to do 
With S. since he arrived in Sweden. 

In spite of the good testimonials, S.’s case 
could only be described as particularly bad at 
the conclusion of the police enquiry. He had 
indeed denied the indecent act, but he had 
admitted that a boy, who might be Lars, had 
Visited him at the time in question. He denied 
that he had taken the boy with him into the 
flat, but the enquiry showed that the boy must 

ave passed the same way as S. into his flat, 
and it was impossible for a boy of Lars’ age 
to do this on his own. S.’s statement that the 
Oy had only stood by the door was contra- 
dicted by the boy’s ability to describe details 
M the bathroom, which he could not have 
Seen from the front door. This evidence was 
Urther strengthened by the fact that Lars’ 
Wn house had no such conveniences as were 
M Ss, It could therefore be assumed that 
Lars had had no previous opportunity of see- 
mg a washbasin plug of the type he had de- 
Scribed. Finally, a test of the child’s reliability 
tad come to the conclusion that the indecency 
ad taken place in the way the mother had 
Said to the police. 


INVESTIGATION From AN INTERACTION 
APPROACH 


In this situation, the prosecution asked for 
* new specialist enquiry, feeling that the case 
Needed further elucidation. The defendant’s 
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counsel had for his part not asked for any 
further enquiry. 

The new enquiry was conducted by the 
author on different principles. Instead of focus- 
ing on the personality of the child witness, 
he followed an approach emphasizing analysis 
of social interaction in elucidating the circum- 
stances and factors of personality that had 
combined to produce the charge against S. 


The Mother 


The first phase of the enquiry was a search- 
ing interview with the boy’s mother, from 
which the following facts emerged: 


Both parents considered that Lars was a very capable 
boy, advanced for his age, who took a lively interest in 
everything that happened around him. He had learned 
early to tell the truth, and, as far as his mother could 
judge, never lied, either to his father or mother. Be- 
sides, they had strictly forbidden him to lie. Their inter- 
est in the boy, until some two months ago their only 
child, was unusually strong. To show this, the mother 
told how the children in their district used to go round 
the houses and collect newspapers, which they later 
sold. The mother had, however, forbidden Lars to take 
part in such occupations unless an adult was with him. 
She had on a few occasions gone with him herself when 
he collected papers, and had then been careful to see 
that he bought nothing unwise with the money he 
earned. Both parents were very careful that he should 
not acquire any bad habits where money was concerned. 
As an example of this, the mother told how there was a 
dirty, badly cared for boy in the neighbourhood called 
Sune, who previously had played a lot with Lars. The 
mother had really been sorry for this Sune, who was uni- 
versally unpopular in the district. Some time ago, how- 
ever, she had forbidden Lars to be in Sune’s company. 
The cause of this ban, which also included a ban on 
playing where Sune lived, was that she had once met 
the two boys together when Sune had had a whole 
krona (dollar). On this occasion, both boys had been 
lavishly provided with sweets, and when the mother 
questioned Sune, who was two years older than Lars, 
she gathered that Sune had filched the money. On one 
or more occasions before the incident with the window 
cleaner, Lars had been to Sune’s house and played 
there, but his mother was convinced that he had not 
played with Sune since her prohibition. When she was 
asked if she knew whether Lars had ever collected news- 
papers on his own, she recalled that he had on one or 
two occasions been out and collected them together 
with older children. His mother did not know which 
houses they had visited on these occasions. When in 
this connection the investigator remarked that Lars 
was evidently quite experienced in going around ringing 
at the doors of strange houses to beg for newspapers, the 
mother conceded this without further discussion. She 
repeated, however, that she had forbidden him to do 
this by himself and that both she and the father were 
very particular that he obeyed their instructions. 

As a further example of how alert and fearless her 
boy was, the mother said that Lars was very much 
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i in different jobs and that he often played at 
en jobs as he could observe outside. Once in 
town he had gone up to a policeman and asked where 
“Mister Policeman” had put his radio-car. His mother 
said that he often talked to workmen about their work. 
‘The major part of the conversation was devoted to 
the circumstances in which Lars’ mother had talked to 
him on her return from shopping. What had specially 
surprised her was that the boy had shown no signs of 
discomfort or disgust. She had rather had the impression 
that he wanted to stay out and play in the street, when 
she and her mother showed signs of disquiet and took 
him indoors. His mother repeatedly reproduced the 
boy’s tone and gestures when he came out with his sen- 
sational charge. Her impression was that Lars felt he 
was telling them something very interesting but that 
he did not at all understand the significance of this 
action. The correct version of his words was: “Just 
think, mummy, I had to suck his doodle.” 

The mother was also surprised that the boy could not 
be induced to repeat the accusation later. When his 
father came home he had tried to talk to the boy, who 
would, however, give no information about what the 
man had done to him. Even when his mother took Lars 
along to the police station in the evening to make her 
deposition, he would not tell anything to the police- 
woman who interviewed him. The interview had 
therefore been discontinued, but next afternoon a doc- 
tor (the psychiatrist) interviewed Lars. His mother 
then told the doctor all she knew, and, as she had under- 
stood it, the boy then told the doctor the whole story. 

Regarding the boy’s open fly buttons, the mother 
said that both women had been excited and bewildered 
at the discovery. Lars’ mother could not recall whether 
her mother had framed her question to the boy in a 
leading way. She knew, however, that the grandmother 


was already suspicious of S. before the boy was ques- 
tioned. 


The Police 


Of all the mother’s disclosures, the most 
interesting to the investigator was that Lars 
had been interviewed by the police the very 
same evening the deposition was made. No 
notes of this interview were to be found in the 
police report. When the Inspector concerned 
was asked about it, it turned out that the 
interview had been considered a failure because 
the boy could not be induced to say anything. 
The notes had been thrown away, and, for 
various reasons that could not be more exactly 
specified, it had not been thought necessary to 
mention the “unsuccessful interview” in the 
report. After a special request, the police- 
woman concerned gave an account of what 
bad happened. In addition to what was known 
previously, it transpired from her account that, 
in talking about the flat, the boy “had been 
there before and got newspapers, but at that 
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time the ‘lady’ was there. Questioned about 
the indecent assault he became noticeably irri- 
tated and the earlier contact disappeared. - - - 
Only at the beginning of the talk, when Lars 
was specially interested in the typewriter, did 
he sit still on a chair. Later he ran around ime 
room and played with the office furniture. 

There was no doubt that a good deal of 
significant data lay in this discarded interview. 
Points which specially emerge are the boy $ 
habits in collecting papers and his reluctance 
to repeat the charge itself. 

The discovery that the police report was 
incomplete on an important point led to further 
investigations concerning the information it 
contained. Special interest was directed at the 
reproduction in direct speech of Lars’ charges, 
which prefaced the report and made S.’s cas? 
more serious. Neither the choice of words 
the content agreed at all with the descriptio j 
given by the mother. Further questions re 
vealed that this piece was a summary of ka a 
impression of the officials concerned at t 
time of the actual deposition, not a er 
statement of what Lars had actually s®®- 

According to the police report, the boy a 
said of his experience, “It was so disgusting 
As appears from the conversation with rA 
mother, the boy had never uttered such yee 
but on the contrary gave the impression t of 
he did not react emotionally. The ae 
words must therefore have originated UD 
author of the police report, who unintent} it 
ally amplified his account in accordance ae 
his own expectations. This well-known P ‘al 
nomenon is chiefly notable because the a0 
fication in this case has crept into the IP 
in a form exceedingly dangerous for a y’ 
cused. The conclusions of the test of the this 
reliability rested among other things 0” 
statement of his feelings of disgust. 


Lars: The Accuser 


À jgatio? 

The next stage in the work of investigr’ de 

was to study Lars himself. His degre?" an 

tellectual development was assesse its su 
expert in intelligence testing, with resu 


marized as follows: r 
rdays J T 
f cH 


At an intelligence test carried out on Sere i 


6th, Lars scored an IQ of 123 Saw tee that Ste 
modified by Sandels). The experiment $ A with pars 
specially easy to establish personal contac 


hia 
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who gives the impression of being a child with healthy 
reactions. His curiosity is very great and his manner 
is spontaneous and marked by a certain easy self- 
assurance. 


Lars was further examined by an expert in 
problems of suggestibility. (The results of this 
inquiry, undertaken in connection with a 
Scrutiny of the incriminating tape-recorded 
interview, will be discussed later.) The author 
took part as an observer in some of the “‘sug- 
Sestibility tests” and later amplified these 
Observations with his own examination of the 
boy. It was easy to verify that the boy could 
only with difficulty be kept concentrating on 
the tasks he was given. He constantly slipped 
off his chair and roamed unhindered round the 
laboratory, examining the apparatus that 
Stood within reach. Instead of answering the 
questions put to him, he asked his own ques- 
tions about objects in the room and showed 
a pattern typical of many children of evasive 
tactics and distraction devices when in one 
Way or another he felt unsure of himself. 

The most interesting reaction came when 
the author during a pause in the suggestibility 
tests threw in the question: “Listen, Lars, do 
you know anyone called Sune?” Lars did not 
answer the question verbally. Instead he 
Slipped off the sofa, went up to the author and 
ave him a crack on the jaw. It was not a real 
blow, but it was intended to represent a real 
Crack on the jaw and fulfilled the function 
both of distraction and of symbolic demonstra- 
tion of his antipathy to that particular ques- 
tion. Some five minutes later the question was 
Tepeated, whereupon Lars went through ex- 
actly the same performance. Since the situa- 
tion seemed to be full of potential information, 
the question was repeated a third time but 
not until some ten minutes later, while other 
things were being dealt with. This time, the 
boy reacted by slipping off the sofa, so that he 
became invisible behind a table covered by a 
cloth. Down on the floor he said, drawing out 
the vowels: “Hoow noooosy you are.” 

A few days later, the author made a further 
Personal examination of Lars. On this occa- 
Sion as well, he demonstrated the distraction 
technique just described as soon as anything 
embarrassing came into the conversation. 

After the investigation of Lars, the enquiry 
took a turn that had not been originally fore- 
Seen. So far, the author had not gone more 
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closely into the question of S.’s possible inno- 
cence but had rather worked with the intention 
of studying the factual accuracy of the details 
of the charge. Such an aim was moreover 
supported by the police enquiry so very un- 
favorable to S. 

A preliminary collation of the data so far 
produced by the psychological enquiry led, 
however, to trying out a completely new 
hypothesis. What suggested this idea more 
than anything was the boy’s tendency to 
divert the adult’s attention from whatever was 
embarassing him. A comparison of this tend- 
ency with the parents’ rather naive idea that 
their boy never lied, and their overambitious 
accumulation of bans about his games and 
occupations, led one involuntarily to think 
of the possibility that Lars had simply used 
the assertion about the man’s penis to divert 
his mother’s attention from the things he then 
had on his conscience (he had visited forbidden 
territory, he had collected newspapers by him- 
self, he had probably met Sune and perhaps 
also accepted money from him, he carried 
evidence of his crime under his arm and 
smeared round his mouth). Such an interpreta- 
tion was further supported by his refusal to 
repeat the assertion that had caused so much 
trouble and excitement around him. The little 
boy, with all his wits about him, must soon 
have realized that his invention risked being 
revealed as a lie, and as lies were included in 
the list of forbidden things, he then made 
diligent use of his diversionary technique to 
avoid repeating the assertion. 


S.: The Accused 


The next task was to examine S. To begin 
with, S.’s employer, Andersson, was inter- 
viewed for information about S.’s conduct in 
connection with his arrest. In addition, the 
author obtained information from the police 
officers who took S. into custody, as well as 
from the Inspector who conducted the police 
enquiry. Then S. was brought from prison. 
He spent two days at the psychological lab- 
oratory, where his personality was examined. 
His intelligence was tested in the usual way 
and his life history reviewed in detail by two 
different specialists. His ability to reconstruct 
previous events was tested, and in a lengthy 
cross-examination his information concerning 
what happened on the fateful day and the day 
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after was reviewed. The investigation of S. 
also included a visit to his home where he was 
joined by his fiancée. In summary, S. showed 
himself to be a normally intelligent man, kind 
and decent to those around him, careful about 
himself and very exacting about how he 
appeared in the eyes of others. As he was wait- 
ing for naturalization, he was particularly 
anxious to avoid trouble and disputes. He was 
industrious, reliable, and ambitious in his 
work. His future was well planned. He and 
his fiancée had jointly saved up to be able to 
make a home as soon as he became a Swedish 
citizen. For the present, they lived with the 
fiancée’s mother in her flat. 

As far as the alleged crime was concerned, 
S. appeared completely unable to understand 
it. He constantly came back to the charge 
without prompting and lamented with curses 
and tears the absurd and humiliating aspect 
of his situation, but in between pulled himself 
together and hoped that the truth would help 
him. He made the utmost efforts to reconstruct 
what he had done the day of Lars’ visit, and 
stuck obstinately even to such details as 
pointed suspicion against himself. (He refused, 
for instance, to agree that the boy could have 
been into the bathroom for a moment when 
S. in the kitchen had his back to the hall, and 
similarly he maintained that he had not heard 
anyone come after him through the cellar 
passage.) All his statements which could be 
checked by adult witnesses were shown to be 
correct. 

S.’s sexual experiences were normal, and his 
way of talking about such things was that of 
the normal person. He showed no signs of 
homosexual thinking. On the whole, he was 
not interested in children. He was faithful to 
his fiancée and fond of the people close to him, 

To the author he appeared incapable of 
dissimulating, giving the impression of a 
naively straightforward and sincere person, 
hurt and uncomprehending in face of the 
charge he had incurred. He had no reproaches 
to make against anyone but tried to under- 
stand the reactions of those around. 

Regarding his demeanor when arrested by 
the police, the facts were these: 


The police went to look for him at midday at his 
workplace, but the firm’s proprietor, Andersson, could 
not say exactly where S. was, as hiscleaning programme 
included at least 30-odd firms in different places in the 
town. The police then informed Andersson that S. was 
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wanted for a serious offense and that it meant several 
years prison for anyone helping the criminal to keep 
out of the way. Andersson, who took offense at this, 
suggested that the police should come round to the firm 
about five P. M., when S. usually came in after finishing 
work. When S. arrived at the firm’s office about four 
P. M., he was met by the information from his em- 
ployer that the police wanted him for a serious offense. 
S. was at first more surprised than anything else but 
then dismissed the matter, saying that there must be 
some mistake. Andersson, still excited by his conversa- 
tion with the police, wanted S. to confide in him, 
that the protection of the firm could be arranged in 
time. S. however calmed him down and assured him 
that he had not done anything and that a mistake ha 
certainly been made. To put an end to the uncertainty 
he rang up the police on his own initiative, told them 
his name and asked for information as to why he was 
wanted. He managed to learn nothing from this cea 
sation, as attested partly by Andersson and partly by 
someone who knew both S. and Andersson. S. me 
proposed that they should sit down and have a ie 
while they waited for the police. About half an hota 
later the police arrived and arrested S. At this meen i 
some trouble, caused by Andersson’s disapproval p lty. 
way the police behaved. S. himself made no difficu A 
According to the Inspector, he had some outburs 
later and behaved in an unbalanced way. S. himself ae 
that when he came to the police station he had as a 
for permission to shave, as he was dirty after the “a 
work. He had then been given a shove and told to u” 
his tongue. “We decide things round here, not you 
someone had said to him. 


Resolution of Discrepancies 


, ae is 
The investigation of S. left the hypothe 
of his innocence still more promising t 


í Je p- 
when the investigation of the boy was CO 


cluded. Nevertheless, this hypothesis ont 
Still not be accepted because of several os 
portant circumstances that remained pow 
plained. These were: (a) that Lars had a 
able to get through the locked cellar by pi ne 
self; (6) that Lars could describe what jike 
washbasin plug in S.’s bathroom looked that 
without having been in there; and [Q] A 
Lars repeated his charge at the interview n 
the psychiatrist the day after the gene? 
When the enquiry was resumed it are 7 
directed at the unexplained details in ji e 
experiences. Together with S. and the pe the 
man who first investigated the scene on 6. 
crime, the author visited the house whe door 
lived. On this occasion, S. indicated the ellar: 
through which he had passed into the © very 
This door was locked. It was not, ag S» 
identical with the door indicated by to £2 
S. pointed out that the door he used 0% 
through was the most natural one to © 
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because it made direct contact with the stair- 
Case. From it a straight passage led to another 
door, which connected immediately with the 
Staircase on which S. lived. 

At the same time it was discovered that the 
door which the boy had previously indicated 
also led into the cellar and that via this door 
one could reach another door, which led out 
Into the courtyard at the side of S.’s staircase. 
To the policeman’s surprise it turned out that 
both these doors were unlocked on the occasion 
of this unannounced visit. A visit was there- 
fore paid to the landlord’s agent in the build- 
ing. Asked about the closing of the cellar doors 

€ answered: “Yes, they should always be 
ocked.”-—“But they hardly ever are,” added 
his wife, who stood beside him and evidently 
Was less concerned with professional prestige 
than her husband. 

After this breach in his defenses, information 
Poured from the caretaker. He had a lot of 
‘rouble with the children in the house and 
children from the neighborhood, because 
they often played down in the cellar and 
Carried on as they pleased. It was impossible 
to keep locked the doors which the children 
Used, since people took their bicycles in that 
Way and often forgot to lock up behind them. 
The agent had had particular trouble from a 
little hooligan called Sune Olsson. Once he 

ad lit a fire in the cellar and another time he 
had damaged every bicycle that was down 
there. However, Sune had moved about three 
Weeks ago, as they had managed to evict the 
family, who had made things very difficult, 
and who kept up a permanent feud with the 
Neighbours and used foul and vulgar language. 

To get an insight into Sune’s living condi- 
tions, the author paid a visit to the house 
where he had lived. The new tenants said the 
flat had been badly looked after and that the 
Previous tenants had gone out in a rush with- 
Out anyone knowing where they had gone. 
The interesting thing about the flat was that, 
apart from being the other way round, it 
looked exactly like the one S. lived in. The 

athroom looked precisely like the one the 
Police had studied in S.’s flat, and the wash- 
basin plug was the same. The author had no 
difficulty in imagining how the inquisitive 
little boy had run around in the Olssons’ flat. 
The fact that he had been able to describe the 
Plug to the police no longer seemed so extra- 
Ordinary, and the association existing from the 
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first between Sune’s and S.’s homes also 
became more significant when the similarity 
became clear, because the distance between the 
two staircases was so great that an adult 
would hardly think of saying that they both 
lived in the same house. 

Keen work by the police enabled them 
eventually to trace the Olsson family to a 
place a long way outside the town, where they 
had withdrawn from the demands of society 
and neighbors. Sune was then brought back 
to the family’s old home, and asked to show 
the cellar he formerly played in. As soon as he 
got out of the car he went straight to the cellar 
entrance through which Lars claimed to have 
entered. In this cellar, where Sune evidently 
felt at home, the author talked to him about 
the playmates he had had. He knew at once 
who Lars was, and was able to describe him 
quite well. The last time they had met was 
inside in the courtyard, when Lars had some 
newspapers with him, said Sune. He supported 
this assertion by adding that he had left imme- 
diately afterwards. Asked if he had given Lars 
any money on that occasion, Sune gave no 
definite answer. It proved on the whole hard 
to get him to say anything if he suspected 
criticism behind the question. He behaved as 
children do who are accustomed to get the 
blame for everything that goes wrong: afraid, 
suspicious of strangers, at odds with society 
outside his own family. 

Later the same day Sune’s IQ was deter- 
mined to be 92, quite sufficient for him to be 
able to understand the questions and answers 
exchanged with him. 

Before Sune was taken back to his family’s 
new retreat, his vocabulary was tested. It 
proved to be quite poor, but he had good 
knowledge of a number of vulgar expressions. 
He said he did not know the meaning of the 
word “doodle,” but he knew several other 
names for the male sex organ. A number of 
hair-raising tales of how the mother had 
spoken to neighbors, recounted earlier by the 
agent, fill out the picture of the Olsson family’s 
speech habits. There is therefore nothing 
against the assumption that Sune could have 
been the source of Lars’ inspiration for the 
statement about how the window cleaner had 
acted. The fact that Lars in his version used 
the word “doodle” does not constitute a seri- 
ous objection, because it must be assumed that 
Lars was intelligent enough to use such terms 
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in speaking to his mother as were sanctioned 
in the family’s ordinary speech. 

The question of where the coin had come 
from was still not definitely solved. According 
to Lars’ mother, the agent and the candy-store 
clerks, it often happened that Sune had money. 
Logically, there is therefore hardly any need 
to adhere to Lars’ statement that he had got 
the money from the “window-cleaner man.” 
He could equally well have got it from Sune. 

A few more small details remained which 
told against S. Such a detail was the unbut- 
toned trousers. But it is more usual for small 
boys to go around with their fly buttons un- 
done after urinating on their own than for 
them to do them up again. For Lars in the 
present situation to blame the window cleaner 
was quite in accordance with his other be- 
havior. 

But wasn’t it odd that Lars had rung just 
at S.’s door? Hardly, since at the time of day 
when this happened, most flats in the building 
were likely to have been empty. The special 
thing about S.’s door was that there was some- 
one behind it who could open it and satisfy 
the little boy’s wishes. 


THE INCRIMINATING INTERVIEW RE-EXAMINED 


The purpose of giving such a detailed ac- 
count of a single case has been to illustrate the 
efficacy of two different working methods. 
While one case does not permit a conclusive 
assessment of their relative merit, the present 
study seems in the author’s opinion to indicate 
that the description of events given by social 
interaction analysis is much superior to the 
personality analysis method of investigating 
witnesses. 

In this connection, we may look more closely 
at the tape-recorded interview by the psychia- 
trist, as well as because it was here that Lars 
repeated his charge against S. The technical 
deficiencies in interviewing are to be under- 
stood in the context of the inexperience of the 
psychiatric expert in witness psychology, and 
the fact that the training of a child psychia- 
trist in Sweden is hardly directed at this type 
of task. 

The analysis of the interview proceeded in 
two phases. To begin with, Lars’ reactions to 
the kinds of questions used in the interview were 
explored in the “suggestibility test” previously 
mentioned. Then the questions and answers 
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of the interview were reviewed critically in 
order to bring out what may have lain behind 
the boy’s answers. 

The “suggestibility test” was intended to 
assess (a) the tendency of the witness to state 
and sometimes even to experience sense per- 
ceptions that have no objective basis; (b) his 
tendency to yield to authorities enjoying 4 
certain prestige; and (c) his tendency to answer 
certain types of suggestion with information 
that the interviewer is expecting. , 

The first type of test showed an obvious 
tendency on the boy’s part to accept uncriti- 
cally different kinds of sense perception. The 
record says, “One can plainly observe how the 
subject was induced to state auditory percep- 
tions after quite short intervals, although 
there was no objective basis for such percep- 
tions.” The same phenomenon was established 
with tactile perceptions. 

With prestige suggestions he showed less 
interest. The record says, “Lars was not 
interested and very inattentive in this test- 
He cannot be considered to have received any 
very deep impression from the interviewer $ 
suggestions. When he accepted the inter- 
viewer’s proposals, it seemed almost to be in 
order to get away from the whole thing 3$ 
quickly as possible.” i 

The test with different kinds of suggestive 
questions was of the greatest importance i A 
the enquiry. The questions were partly aue 
patory of the type, “You do see... K 
“Didn’t you see that... ,” partly alternative 
questions of the type, “Was the car blue oF 
green?” when the car was in fact red. Finally, 
simple yes and no questions were tested, whic 
also have a certain suggestive effect, as sel 
are more often answered in the afirmativ! 
than the negative. ht 

The record shows that Lars could be broug A 
to assent to statements that had no basis "” 
his own observations. He could even be a 
duced to demonstrate with sounds and Cart 
things which did not exist. For example, ™ 
interviewer asked Lars if he had not ar 
small pair of scissors on the experime? re 
table. Lars said he had, although there i 
no scissors among the objects he had ie 
When the interviewer asked the boy how ate 
they were, Lars demonstrated the approx ie 
size of a pair of scissors with his hands. 7 
interviewer then asked if they were not bigg 
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and measured out a bigger size with his hands. 
The willing little boy then himself measured 
out a bigger size with his hands and answered: 
“Yes, like this.” 

_ The examination of the tape-recorded inter- 
view shows that the questions put were in the 
main anticipatory or framed as statements to 
which the boy had only to say yes or no. In- 
Stead of sorting out what really had happened, 
the interviewer tried to get the boy to repeat 
his charge. The result of the interview, to 
Summarize, was a repetition of the mother’s 
Statements put into the child’s mouth. The 
accusation only came up when the interviewer 
had used both bribes and pressure. 


Dr.: But it would be nice to get straight just what 
happened with that man. Then you can go home with 
your mummy and take the aeroplane with you, and we 
won’t have to meet again. 

Lars: Whose are these toys? 

Dr.: The toys are mine, and we’ve promised you 
that you can take an acroplane with you. But you must 
tell just exactly what happened with the man, or per- 

aps you want another of the toys, but of course you 
Would rather have the aeroplane, wouldn’t you? 


After the dialogue just quoted, Lars man- 
aged to distract the interviewer’s attention, 
and the talk ranged for a long time over 
Peripheral subjects. In the end the boy wanted 
to go to his mother. 


Dr.: But first you can surely tell me something about 
the man. Then you can go home with your mummy. 


This attempt succeeded no better, however. 
After a break, when the boy talked to his 
mother for a while, the interview was resumed, 
and now the interviewer altered the situation. 
He proposed in fact that Lars should tell him 
what he had previously told his mother. 


Dr.: Now what was it you told your mummy? When 
mummy met you? Can’t you tell me about it too? 


If one accepts that the boy lied the day 
before and was now afraid to lie once more, 
the interviewer’s request must have seemed 
Inviting, for to talk about what he told his 
Mother the day before hardly seems like a new 
lie from a child’s point of view. In spite of this 
It took no less than four different requests 
from the interviewer before the boy, guided 
by the interviewer's yes and no questions, 
Degan to take up the assault story. It is strik- 
Ing to see how he is able to dominate the adult 
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even in this situation. When Lars answered 
the question: “Did you go into any room with 
the man?” with “Yes, I went into their bath- 
room,” the interviewer became more careful 
and avoided putting answers into the child’s 
mouth. When the boy was thus left with no 
pointers as to what answers the “doctor man” 
wanted, he tricked the interviewer back into 


the old technique. 


Dr.: Did the man do anything with you or did you 
do anything with the man, or what did happen in the 
WC? 

Lars: Guess! 


It is hardly surprising that after this invita- 
tion the interviewer managed to guess what 
Lars had told his mother the day before. The 
central element in the interview was thus a 
reproduction of what the mother told the 
police and the first interviewer. 

On the question of the boy’s first acquaint- 
ance with S. the interview contains a number 
of statements which depend on the fact that 
the boy had not been addressed by S. but had 
followed him on his own initiative. The follow- 
ing exchange shows this clearly: 


Dr.: So you stayed both up there on the stairs? 
Lars: (silence). 

Dr.: Well? 

Lars: No, I went in to him. 


Another exchange in the same vein is the 
following: 


Dr.: Yes, so the man came? [that is, up to the boy 
and asked him into the flat in accordance with the 
nterviewer’s presupposition]. 

Lars: He was there. 


The analysis of the interview clearly shows 
that the conclusions drawn by the interviewer 
go far beyond what the material legitimately 
supports. An experienced and skillful inter- 
viewer would never have drawn his conclusions 
with such assurance and would probably have 
produced several leads calling for further 
investigation; it nevertheless appears improb- 
able that a real solution of the problem could 
have been achieved without an extension of 
the enquiry to the plane of social interaction. 


WHAT HAPPENED: A RECONSTRUCTION 


A man is cleaning a shop window in a sub- 
urban street. A little way off a small boy 
stands watching him. He would like to be a 
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window cleaner too. The man finishes work. 
He collects his things and his bicycle but is 
stopped in the street by another man who begs 
for money. The little boy goes up and asks the 
man if he may carry his ladder. The boy often 
does this sort of thing. He talks to policemen 
and workmen. “No,” says the man, “‘it is too 
heavy for you.” 

He is a nice man, he does not snap at any- 
one, children or beggars. Then he pushes his 
bicycle round the corner and past the next 
block, as far as the sweetshop, right by the 
house where he lives. The little boy wanders 
after him, as curious as ever. He sees the man 
put his bicycle and ladder against the wall of 
the shop. Then the man disappears into a 
house further off, where the boy used to play 
before mummy told him he must not go so 
far away. 

The man has disappeared, but the boy goes 
into the house too. He goes through the cellar 
door, where children often do go in. He goes on 
through to the other side and out through the 
bicycle exit and comes into the courtyard. He 
has been there before too. He has been col- 
lecting newspapers in this house. His mother 
is shopping, and there are a lot of things that 
can be done without her knowing. 

He goes up into the house and rings at the 
doors, but nobody opens. Not until he comes 
to the third floor is there a door that opens, 
and the man who opens it is the one who 
cleans windows. The boy asks for papers, and 
the nice man goes into the kitchen to fetch 
some. The little boy sees that this is just like 
where Sune lives, further off in the building. 
Two rooms and kitchen, with a hall and bath- 
room. He knows that is what Sune has, because 
he has been home to Sune’s and played in his 
apartment, before mummy said he must not 

play with Sune. Then the man comes with 
the papers and gives them to him. He goes 
down the stairs with them under his arm. At 
first his thoughts are full of the window cleaner 
and that he has been to the man’s apartment. 
But then he thinks that that is because he has 
gone with him into the house and gone up to 
his apartment. 

When the boy comes out into the court- 
yard, Sune is standing there. And Sune asks 
where he got the papers. But when the boy 
tells Sune that he got them from a man, Sune 
tells him something old men do with children 
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when you go to their place. And the little boy 
thinks that he has been to a man who does 
that. 

Then he gets a big black penny from Sune, 
which Sune found at home, and he leaves Sune 
and goes around the house, which is ever SO 
long, and when he comes around the other 
corner, he sees the man standing on his ladder 
cleaning the sweetshop windows. 

Then he goes into the shop and spends the 
penny on a bit of liquorice. It buys him no 
more than half a bit, because the lady says 
there is not enough for more. He looks at the 
man who gave him the papers, and when he 
goes out of the shop he thinks about what 
Sune told him about old men, and then he goes 
home. He is not thinking of anything much 
any more, but he has a feeling in his stomach 
that he has done something he should not. 
Collecting papers. Being with Sune. And what 
Sune told him about. And then he meets 
mummy and granny, and they ask about the 
papers he got from the window-cleaner man. 

“But how do you know him?” says mother 
anxiously. 

And the little boy explains. 

“T went home with him,” he says. 

If a man asks you in with him to collect 
something, no one can help that. 

“And the candy,” says mother, 
you get that?” 

He is not allowed to be with Sune. Perhaps 
it was the window cleaner who gave him the 
money. Old men give little children money: 
You go home with them, and then you get & 
penny. 

“The window cleaner,” he says. . 

But mother and grandmother are ga 
upset and hushing him up and pulling him t 
the stairs. There is something wrong with W j 
he said. But he does not want to go up 20%; 
and so he gives his mother his sweet look a” 
says: A 
“Just think, mummy, I had to suck 1 
doodle.” ad 

It is a smack on the jaw for mother ‘| í 
grandmother, the biggest smack in the OR 

But he still does not manage to stay pe 
Grandmother sees that his fly buttons are at 
done. But the window cleaner did t 
Mummy talks to daddy on the telephone: | e 
police will take the window cleaner, an at 
will say that Lars did not suck his doo 


“where did 
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all. So the boy says nothing to his daddy, 
when daddy asks after dinner. When he goes 
with mummy to the police, and the lady who 
has a typewriter talks to him, he does not tell 
her anything either. 

But the police and the other grown-ups are 
catching the foreigner who has committed an 
indecent assault. In the end, a doctor comes 
and helps the police. He delivers his judgment 
after being two hours with the little boy, who 
besides being bright and inquisitive is not 
afraid of the silly grown-ups who only under- 
stand bits of his thoughts. 
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And society prepares to put out of harm’s 
way someone who opened a door and gave a 
boy a dozen papers. It is very interesting and 
at the same time somehow thrilling. As drama, 
it is oppressive and horrifying. 

It must be added that the complete reli- 
ability investigation led the prosecutor to 
decide that there was no case against S. After 
six weeks, S. left prison a free man. When he 
was set free no one told him why he was not to 
be kept in jail any longer. 


Received June 10, 1957. 
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N the extensive literature on leadership, there is a 
frequent tendency to treat leadership asa uni- 
tary concept that may be measured by a wide 
variety of sociometric questions, ratings by peers 
or supervisors, observational techniques, etc. Con- 
sideration is seldom given to the possibility that 
different types of leadership or status are measured 
when different criteria for leadership are used. Gibb 
(4), an exception, found that persons who were 
socio-telic or psyche-telic choices of other group 
members were different from individuals found to 
be leaders by observational techniques. He also 
found that individuals viewed by the group as 
having “influence” more closely compared with 
the leaders selected by observational techniques 
than with the socio-telic or psyche-telic choices. 
Bales (1) also gave consideration to the possibility 
of different leadership roles. In observing groups 
over time, he found that the role of “best-liked” 
group member became quite distinct from the 
“leader” role. 
Two types of status or leadership roles appear 
to be distinguishable. The first is the role of the 
true “leader” whose primary function is the guid- 
ance of the group towards their goals. The second 
“leadership” role is that of the popular group mem- 
ber, which is roughly equivalent to Bales’ “best- 
liked” role and Gibb’s “psyche-telic” and “socio- 
telic” choices. The popular person is the center of 
positive affect within the group. However, hos- 
tility may be directed toward the individual enact- 
ing the “leader” role. The popular person does not 
assume responsibility for reaching group goals, and 
he interacts on an emotional or “social” level 
rather than the task-oriented level of the leader, 
These two roles may overlap and the same person 
play both roles, but they are distinct roles. Proba- 
bly they are more dichotomous in largely task- 
oriented groups. 

In view of the characteristics of these two Toles, 
the popular member would appear to be in the 
better position to perceive accurately other group 
members and the group as a whole; that is, he 
should be more likely to know how well other group 
members are liked or how they feel about signifi- 
cant group issues. His greater “insight” is pre- 


1 Appreciation is expressed to R. T. Morris for 
his suggestions in the conducting of the study and for 
the use of his students as Ss. 


dicted from the sociocentrality of his role within 
the group. 

Two studies concerned with the ability of leaders 
to estimate group opinion found discrepant find- 
ings. Chowdhry and Newcomb (2) found that 
“leaders” (defined as individuals sociometrically 
chosen on questions measuring both popularity and 
leadership variables) had better insight than 1s0- 
lates or nonleaders on group-relevant issues. Hites 
and Campbell (7), on the other hand, found that 
“Jeaders” (defined as elected or appointed leaders) 
did not differ significantly from nonleaders 1 
ability to estimate group opinion on group-relevant 
issues. These differences in findings, to the extent 
that the reported findings are free of artifactual 
components, may have been influenced by the tw° 
ways of measuring leadership. 

Several studies (3, 5, 8, 9) have been concerned 
with the insight of leaders (most frequently meas 
ured by popularity variables) into self and others 
on social and personality variables. In generat 
leaders were found to have better insight tha? 
nonleaders into others. The evidence for greater 
self-insight was not strong, although there WA 
some evidence for greater self-insight with highe 
status. r 

The intended contribution of the present study 
is the prediction that it is the popular person, no 
the leader, who has more accurate perception °° 
the group structure and of group members. Ta 
also predicted that the popular person has rE 
accurate self-perception than does the leader- FA 
main interest in testing this hypothesis is to ae T 
mine whether the popular group member is ae i 
ally more “insightful” or if his accuracy of peteti 
tion is related specifically to his role within 


cu~ 
group. If popular individuals have both mo a 


ar to 
be more “insightful” in general. If they have 
accurate perception of the group but not of rily 
selves, their “insight” would be seen as pime ip 
associated with their position within the 8" 
Our specific hypotheses are: 

Hypothesis 1. Popular group members 4 
accurate than leaders in their perception © 
relationships within the group. more 

Hypothesis 2. Popular group members are f SiE 
accurate than leaders in their perception ° 
nificant group dimensions. 


re more 
f statue 
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Hypothesis 3. Popular group members have more 
accurate self-perception than leaders on personality 
variables. 


METHOD 


Members of a coeducational upper division sociology 
class served as subjects (Ss). The class (V = 48) was 
randomly divided into five groups of 8 to 11 members 
each with the purpose of completing a class project. 
These groups had been meeting for a semester at the 
time of testing. 

a In order to distinguish between “leaders” and 

Popular” group members, we drew on Bales’ (1) dis- 
cussion of leader roles to devise a questionnaire consist- 
ing of a series of descriptions of members, part of which 
related to the “leader” role and part to the “popularity” 
role. Examples of “leader” descriptions are: 


1. His (her) suggestions for group action are usually 
accepted and followed by the group. 

2. He (she) assumes responsibility for getting group 
work done and group problems solved. 


Examples of “popularity” items are: 


1. He (she) is well-liked by almost all, or all group 
members. 

2. Group members seek him (her) out as a pleasant 
person to be around outside the group. 


Each person in a group rated all other members of his 
group on eighteen items of this type on a five-point 
Scale. Ss were instructed to check “A” if the description 
was “definitely true” of the member they were rating, 
‘B” if it was “mostly true,” “C” if it was to an equal 
degree true and false or if they were unable to say, “D” 
if it was “mostly false,” and “E” if it was “definitely 
false.” Ratings were thus obtained on all Ss on both 
leadership and popularity variables. 

All Ss were then ranked for mean rating received on 
leadership and on popularity. Ss in the top 25 per cent 
On leadership ratings were defined as “leaders”; those 
in the top 25 per cent on popularity ratings, as “popu- 
lars.” As we wished to distinguish between the “leader” 
tole and the “popular” role, overlapping cases (V = 6) 
were eliminated. All further comparisons were based on 
seven leaders and five popular members.? 

To determine whether popular group members were 
more accurate than leaders in their perception of group 
Status relationships, we again used our group member 
descriptions questionnaire. The closeness of agreement 
between a member’s descriptions and those of the group 
as a whole provided a measure of consensual accuracy, 
in terms of a mean error score based upon the differ- 
ences between a person’s ratings of other group mem- 
bers and the group’s ratings of these same members. 
Insight into popularity and into leadership were meas- 
ured separately. 

_ To obtain measures of accuracy of perception of 
Significant group dimensions, we used the Hemphill 
Group Dimensions Descriptions Questionnaire (6). The 


? Two other populars had to be eliminated because 
of incomplete returns. 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN Error Scores* ON RATINGS oF Group 
MEMBERS AND Group DIMENSIONS 


“Populars” “Leaders” 


Variables Rated N=5 (N=7) U 


Popularity of others -59 87 ha 

Leadership of others «85 AR 16 

Hemphill group di- -56 .87 gw 
mensions 


8 Error scores represent mean standard scores. 
* Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


Hemphill questionnaire measures 13 group dimensions, 
such as viscidity, hedonic tone, autonomy, etc.; one of 
these dimensions (permeability) was omitted as in- 
appropriate. The questionnaire requires members to 
rate their group on a five-point rating scale on a series 
of statements such as, “The group has well understood 
but unwritten rules concerning member conduct.” 
Again we measured accuracy consensually, so that an 
individual who was very discrepant from the rest of 
the group in his ratings of the group had a high mean 
error score, and one who agreed closely with the group 
as a whole had a low mean error score. 

Accuracy of self-perception on personality variables 
was measured with the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey and a self-rating test in which Ss rated 
themselves on the factors measured by the Guilford- 
Zimmerman. T scores for the leaders and populars based 
on distributions of self-ratings on each factor for the 
total group were compared with T scores received on 
the same factors as measured by the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man, and difference or error scores were computed. 


RESULTS 


In comparing leaders with popular group mem- 
bers for accuracy of perception (indexed by error 
scores) we used a one-tailed nonparametric meas- 
ure, the Mann-Whitney U test. In terms of our 
hypotheses, our results were as follows: 

Hypothesis 1. Popular members, as predicted, 
were more accurate than leaders in their percep- 
tion of the popularity of others. (U = 7, p < .05.) 
However, there was no difference between leaders 
and popular group members in accuracy of percep- 
tion of the leadership status of others. (U = 16, 
n.s.) 

Hypothesis 2. As predicted, popular members 
were more accurate than leaders in their percep- 
tion of significant group dimensions. (U = 3, 
p < 105.) 

Hypothesis 3. Popular group members did not 
differ from leaders in accuracy of perception of self 
on personality variables. (U = 17, n.s.) 


DISCUSSION 


In the light of these results it appears that indi- 
viduals enacting the role of the popular member 
have more accurate perception of the popularity 
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status of others and of significant group dimensions 
than do members enacting the leader role. It is 
difficult, however, to say whether the popular 
person ‘achieves this role because of his more 
accurate perception of the group, or whether he 
has more accurate perception of the group because 
of his position within the group. Both relation- 
ships are plausible. 

Apparently, the popularity role does not include 
more accurate perception of the leadership status 
of others. The well-liked person appears to have 
superior accuracy of perception only with respect 
to factors specifically related to his role. His under- 
standing of the group relates to how well other 
members are liked, how members feel about the 
group, etc.—but does not include a superior under- 
standing of who is directing the group towards 
their goals. Additional evidence for the belief that 
the popular person’s more accurate perception is 
specifically tied to areas related to his role is given 
by our finding that there is no difference between 
the popular person and the leader in accuracy of 
self-perception. The “insight” of the popular per- 
son is not general, then, but is confined to variables 
associated with the sociocentrality of his role. 


SUMMARY 


“Popular” group members were compared with 
“leaders” of five small groups for accuracy of per- 
ception of other group members on popularity and 
leadership variables, accuracy of perception of the 
group as a whole on 12 group dimensions, and ac- 
curacy of perception of themselves on personality 
variables. “Popular” members were found to have 
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significantly more accurate perception of others on 
popularity variables, and of the group as a whole 
on the group dimensions measured. No significant 
differences were found between “popular” members 
and “leaders” in accuracy of self-perception on 
personality variables or in accuracy of perception 
of others on leadership variables. 
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BEHAVIOR AND GRAMMATICAL STYLE 


LEONARD W. DOOB 
Yale University 


© people express themselves in such charac- 
Deas ways that a relatively simple analy- 
sis of their grammatical style can yield useful 
clinical insights? Style as well as content are said 
to spring from enduring predispositions: “the fre- 
quency with which a person employs a certain 
grammatical category such as nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives and the like has been shown to be related 
to various personality characteristics” (8, pp. 
248-249). The evidence cited after that assertion 
and existing evidence in general are spotty. By an 
ex-post-facto analysis, for example, the behavior 
of two Ss has been linked to their prose style (9), 
Or the grammar employed by various types of ab- 
normal patients has been partially differentiated 


(1) or compared with normal Ss (3). A connect’ 
has been sought between a single category te- 
verb-adjective ratio and a broad behavioral ¢@ 
gory like emotional stability (2). 


METHOD T 

r ions 
To explore a wide variety of possible relans pad 
tween behavior and style, Ss whose wien P 
already been experimentally and heterogeneous 


pled by Linton (5) were used.! A total of eae 
was obtained from 49 male students at Broo! Table Ja 
lege. The measures are grouped and listed in 


3 ures 


t B. Line 
1 Keen appreciation is expressed to anin il, for 
ton for placing the behavioral data at my ae anh 
collecting the essays, and for numerous sugg! 
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TABLE 1 
BEHAVIORAL MEASURES 
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TABLE 2 
PROSE CATEGORIES 


n 


Seman 


17. 
18, 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23, 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 


Perceptual Situations 


+- (—) Ability to locate Embedded Figures 
+ (=) Ability to respond accurately in Tilting-Room-Tilting- 


Chair Test* 


+ (—) Factorial ability to handle object in field under dis- 


tracting conditions* 


+ (—) Factorial ability to handle field as a whole 


F-Scale and Other Questionnaires 


» (+) Conformity to convention® 

- (+) Submissivencss to parents* 

+ (+) Submissiveness to authoritative figures 
+ (—) Recognized self-assertiveness* 

. (+) Disguised aggressiveness 


Autokinetic Situation 


- (—) General ability to adapt to the situation 
+ (+) Report of relatively great movement 

+ (—) Relatively fast reaction time* 

- (+) Influenced by E's confederate 

- (+) Efforts to counteract Z’s confederate* 

- (+) Generally impressed by E’s confederate 


Verbal Communication 


. (+) Change in advocated direction 


Syllogisms 
(—) Ability to reason correctly concerning neutral items* 
(+) Susceptibility to “atmosphere” effect 


Rorschach 


(—) High Total R 

(+) High Total T 

(—) High Total M* 

(+) High Hd: 

(+) High F% 

(+) High Total C 

(—) High M:C 

(+) High (C + CF): FC 

(—) High Total W and/or P 

(=) High “mammals”:‘non-mammals” A 


Details concerning the “perceptual situations” can be 
found in Witkin eż al. (10), concerning the other situa- 
tions in Linton (5, 6, 7). Many of the measures have 
been found by these investigators to be significantly 
interrelated. 


Samples of the Ss’ prose style were essays in which 


they described their choice of a major subject in college 
and their proposed career. The prose was analyzed by 
means of 27 categories which are relatively devoid of 
content and which were chosen either because they 
could be easily applied to any communication or be- 
cause they had been used in previous studies. They are 
listed in Table 2. Those defined slightly differently from 
conventional grammar are enclosed in quotation marks 
and, upon their first appearance in the table, they are 
accompanied by an operational definition in parenthe- 
ses. The reliability of the categories—tested by sam- 
pling agreement between two independent coders—is 
high, modally in the .90’s. 


RESULTS 


Linton’s behavioral data have been dichoto- 


mized at psychologically meaningful points when- 
ever possible. The cut-off points for the gram- 


matical 


(+) Number of words* 

(—) Words per sentence 

(—) Variability of sentence length 

(—) “Noun-qualifiers” (adjectives, participles, dependent 
clauses) per 100 words 

(—) “Noun-qualifiers” per sentence* 

(—) “Adverbs” (excluding negatives) per 100 words® 

(—) “Adverbs” per sentence 

(—) “Adverbs” per 100 ‘‘noun-qualifiers' 

(—) “Pronouns” (excluding ego references, including adjec- 

tives) per 100 words* 


an 


ns 


. (—) “Pronouns” per sentence? 

. (—) “Pronouns” per 100 “noun-qualifers”® 

. (—) “Pronouns” per 100 verbs* 

. (+) “Ego pronouns” (including adjectives) per 100 words 
. (+) “Ego pronouns” per sentence 

. (+) “Ego pronouns” per 100 “pronouns” 

. (—) Verbs per 100 words 

. (=) Verbs per sentence 

. (+) Verbs per 100 “noun-qualifiers” 

. (+) Forms of “to be” per 100 “principal verbs” (carrying 


the sentence’s principal action, usually of the independent 
clause) 


. (—) Forms of “to have” (not as auxiliary) per 100 “principal 


verbs 


. (—) “Principal cognitive verbs” (involving internal reac- 


tions) per 100 “principal verbs’’* 


. (—) “Principal conative verbs” (involving overt action) per 


ne 


100 “principal verbs 


. (+) “Principal verbs” in future tense per 100 “principal 


verbs” 


. (+) “Principal verbs” in passive mode per 100 “principal 


verbs”® 


. (+) Concrete or specific “principal subjects” (the subject of 


the sentence’s “principal verb”) per 100 “principal 
subjects” 


. (—) Negative sentences per 100 sentences 
. (—) Sentences with “thought qualification” (clauses, phrases, 


adverbs, subjunctive mode) per 100 sentences. 


categories have been arbitrarily 


established to achieve approximately equal num- 
bers in each division. The 28 behavioral measures 
have then been paired with the 27 grammatical 
categories. A careful inspection of the chi squares 
which have been calculated or estimated for the 
resulting 756 2 x 2 tables reveals that the number 


of 


significant differences at the .05 level with a 


two-tail test does not exceed chance expectancy 
and that the few significant differences do not 
form useful or meaningful patterns. More refined 
statistical analysis scarcely seems worthwhile. 


One additional analysis, however, has been 


made by postulating enduring dispositions which 
may affect both behavior and grammatical style. 


A 


freely and loosely modified version of Witkin’s 


and Linton’s psychological dichotomy has been 
employed, but for convenience Witkin’s concepts 
are borrowed: a relative tendency to be passive 
(“associated with field-dependent perceptual 
performance”) versus a relative tendency to be 
active (“associated with independent or analytical 
perceptual performance”) (10, p. 467). In Table 1, 
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the sign in parentheses before each measure pro- 
vides a rough summary of Linton’s findings: a 
plus sign indicates that those with passive rather 
than active tendencies demonstrated the be- 
havior, a minus sign signifies the reverse. 

In Table 2, the signs in parentheses suggest 
whether those with passive tendencies (+) or 
with active ones (—) can be expected to produce 
a higher frequency of the prose category. Almost 
all of these predictions have had to be based upon 
arbitrary assumptions and intuitions rather than 
previous research. “Passive” Ss, it has been pre- 
sumed, would cooperate more fully by writing 
more words [#1] and, since the task involved in 
part their future career, by using the future tense 
more frequently [ #23]. They might be expected 
to refer to themselves fairly often [#’s 13-15], to 
be more interested in general action than in spe- 
cifically changing the environment [#’s 18, 19], 
to abstract less [#25], and of course to write in 
the passive rather than the active mode [ #24]. 
In contrast, “active” Ss, it was supposed, would 
write more complicated prose as judged by sen- 
tence length [#2], sentence variability [#3], and 
the rather pronounced use of “pronouns” [ #’s 9- 
12]. It might be anticipated, too, that they would 
seek to control their environment and themselves 
by modifying and qualifying the former [ %’s 4-8, 
26, 27]; and that they would use more verbs in 
general [#’s 16, 17] and especially those indi- 
cating activities of possessing, feeling or thinking, 
and overt movement [ #’s 20-22]. 

Even though some of the measures are not in- 
dependent, a simple sign test has been applied to 
the predictions in both tables. When the Ss are 
divided into plus and minus groups on the basis 
a single category in one table, the plus group 
should contain a higher proportion of plus scores 
than the minus group from all or almost all the 
categories of the other table. The “ability to 
locate Embedded Figures,” for example, tends to 
be possessed by “active” Ss (Category 1, Table 
1, is designated minus). Those Ss demonstrating 

superior ability in this respect, therefore, should 
write fewer words since “number of words” js 
presumed to be associated with “passive” Ss 
(Category 1, Table 2, is designated plus); they 
should write longer sentences (Category 2, Table 
2, is minus); and so on, through the 27 categories 
of Table 2. Thus, each behavioral category can 
be viewed as being tested 27 times by means of 
the grammatical categories; and each grammati- 
cal category 28 times by means of the behavioral 
categories. Items in Tables 1 and 2 which are 
followed by an asterisk show significant trends at 
the .05 level, one-tail test. In Table 1 it can be 
seen that 9 of the behavioral measures show such 
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a trend; in Table 2 the number of significant 
grammatical categories is 12. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The results from applying the sign test to the 
grammatical categories can be briefly summarized. 
In contrast with those revealing a relative tend- 
ency to be passive in the behavioral situations 
the Ss revealing a relative tendency to be active 
are inclined (a) to qualify statements by means of 
“adverbs” and “noun-qualifiers”; (b) to use 
“pronouns”; (c) to use verbs indicating action, 
possession, and internal reactions; and (d) to be 
comparatively less verbose. It is noteworthy that 
some parts of that summary contradict and others 
confirm previous studies. Here, for example, the 
verb-adjective quotient (Category 18, Table 2) is 
not discriminating, but the passive-mode index 
(Category 24) is; whereas apparently Balken and 
Masserman in their frequently cited study (1) ob- 
tained reverse results when they compared three 
classes of neurotics and psychotics. In both 
studies, however, number of words is a significant 
measure. 

The failure of the present study to reveal more 
numerous significant relations per se might be 
variously explained. Faulty sampling may be 1n- 
volved: the Ss may be too homogeneous, O! 
Linton’s behavioral measures or the pieces © 
prose may not have adequately reflected the! 
enduring dispositions. In spite of the large number 
of indices, the grammar of the prose may RO 
have been validly apprehended. Possibly scaling 
techniques are needed; those which have bee? 
here attempted—by various combinations of the 
grammatical categories—have not been fruitful. 

Resorting to the sign test, nevertheless, P! 
duced trends which suggest that grammaticé 
style has at least some tenuous connection wit? 
personality. That connection, however, is ne 
specific enough to justify the statement ° 
McClelland and his associates which was quote 
above and which they themselves explicit? 
modify. For it varies with (a) the kind of bee 
havior being observed or measured; (b) the cate 
gories being employed to analyze the gr ammatic® 
style; and (c) as Goldman-Eisler (4) has show? nA 
psychiatric patients being interviewed by diffe 
ent psychiatrists, the kind of situation in whi a 
the verbal habits are sampled. In addition, a 
cessful analyses of grammatical style cannot 
made in the course of an interview or throug! 
rapid device; the present categories, even ton 
selected in part because they appear simple, ‘zi 
quire tedious counting and statistical ana T 
For the moment, therefore, the following ee i 
conclusion seems warranted: the analysis of gra 


h any 


2 


- 


matical style by itself is not a useful or feasible 
clinical instrument. 
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ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, SOCIAL CLASS, AND TEST ANXIETY! 


y 
MARTIN L. HOFFMAN 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Na Achievement scores of middle-class, as 
N compared to working-class, adolescents 
+ have been found by Douvan (1) and Rosen (3) 
to be high under ordinary test conditions; and by 
Douvan (1) to remain at the same level even 
when a desired prize is offered for superior per- 
formance. Thus, achievement striving in the 
7 middle class appears to be highly internalized 
and relatively unaffected by external reward. 

On the assumption that achievement striving 
relates positively to performance, it was hypoth- 
ð esized that middle-class performance would 

also be relatively unaffected by external reward; 

more specifically, that compared to working-class 
_ Ss, middle-class Ss would show little improvement 
© in test performance under financial incentive. 
Two studies were done, one using a simple motor 
test (Study A) and the other, a written intelli- 
gence test (Study B). 


METHOD 


Social Class 


The details of the class measure are presented by 
' Douvan (1). In brief, Ss designated as working class 
were those who identified with the working class and 


1 Part of this paper was read at the American Psycho- 
logical Association meetings in 1957. 


SPIRO B. MITSOS 
Evansville State Hospital 


ROLAND E. PROTZ 
Beatty Memorial Hospital 


whose fathers did manual work; those designated as 
middle class identified with the middle class and their 
fathers’ occupations largely involved dealing with 
people. 


Study A 


The procedure of Study A followed that used by 
Douvan (1). Students in their regular high school class- 
rooms performed a simple number-tracing task under 
a time limit that guaranteed that no one would finish. 
In five classes the test was introduced simply as a meas- 
ure of “visual-motor coordination, how well your hands 
and eyes work together.” For six other classes it was 
added that in order to encourage the students to try 
their hardest, a five-dollar reward would be offered to 
every one scoring above “a certain point.” In order to 
minimize competitive motivation, the possibility of 
everyone’s getting the reward was emphasized. 

The Ss in Study A were high school juniors and 
seniors in a medium sized midwestern city (population 
about 80,000). From a pool of 271 students, 122 were 
selected who clearly fit the middle-class criteria and 37 
who clearly fit the working-class criteria. It turned out 
that 68 middle-class and 24 working-class Ss had taken 
the test under the financial reward condition while 54 
middle-class and 13 working-class Ss had performed 
under the no-reward condition. 


Study B 
In Study B, a before-after design was used. Alternate 
forms of the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 
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were given the same Ss under the two conditions. The 
setting in each case was a large assembly hall in which 
all students took the test together. Gamma Test Form 
C was administered first. The procedure given in the 
Manual of Directions was followed except that the 
students were allowed to work for only ten minutes. The 
instructions to the students stated that the test meas- 
ured one’s “ability to think.” Gamma Test Form C was 
given one week later with no advance notice that there 
was going to be a retest. No information was provided 
regarding previous level of performance. The instruc- 
tions included mention that the test was similar to the 
one taken previously, that we were now interested in 
how much they could improve their scores, and that 
five dollars would be given to “those of you who do a 
good deal better on the test than they did a week ago.” 
To minimize competitive motivation, it was added that 
“all sizeable improvements would be rewarded.” 

A questionnaire asking each S to estimate (a) the 
extent of his desire for a five-dollar prize and (b) how 
hard he would work for this sum, was used to provide 
an index of conscious motivation aroused by the reward 
offer. 

The Otis was scored in the standard manner, i.e., 
adding the number of items answered correctly. To take 
into account changes in the number of errors, the tests 
were also scored in terms of right minus wrong. 

The Ss in Study B were high school seniors in a 
small midwestern city (population about 15,000), none 
of whom had ever taken the Otis before. From a pool 
of 150 students, 47 middle-class and 27 working-class 
Ss were selected using our dual criterion. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 
Study A 


The data for Study A (Table 1) confirm the 
hypothesis that the performance differential 
under the two test conditions would be smaller 
for the middle class than for the working class. 
The working class improved significantly in the 
reward condition while middle-class scores de- 
clined slightly. 


Study B 


In Study B, with either total-correct or right- 
minus-wrong scoring of the Otis, both the middle- 
and working-class Ss obtained significantly higher 
scores in the reward than in the non-reward con- 
dition (Table 2). The middle class showed less 
improvement, as expected, but the difference is 
not significant (p <.3 with total-correct scoring 
and p <.2 with right-minus-wrong scoring). The 
hypothesis of less improvement in the middle 
class receives statistical support, however, when 
we disregard the amount of improvement and 
consider only the percentage of Ss who show any 
improvement at all. Thus, with total-correct 
scoring, 85.2 per cent of the working-class and 
61.7 per cent of the middle-class Ss showed an 
improvement (p <.02). With right-minus-wrong 
scoring the percentage of working- and middle- 
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TABLE 1 | 
MIDDLE-CLASS AND WORKING-CLASS PERFORMANCE | 
on A Motor Task UnpER Two 

REWARD CONDITIONS 


Material Reward 


Absent Present 
Class N Mean N Mean p 
Middle 54 20.11 68 19.87 E 
Working 13 16.00 24 20.00 .01 
TABLE 2 


MIDDLE-CLASS AND WORKING-CLASS IMPROVEMENT 
FROM No-REwarp TO REWARD CONDITION 


Number of Items Right Minus 


Correct Wrong 
Class |N No No 
Ré Re- l Re- Re- l 
ward ward ard ward 
Middle /47/29.7 |32.4 |3.84***/23.8 |25.4 1,83* a 
Working 27)26.2 29.5 |5.35***17.1 |19.9 |3.52 
*pi<t,.05. g i 
... p < .001. 
TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF MIDDLE-CLASS AND WORKING-CLASS 
Ss wits Low, MIDDLE, AND HIGH IMPROVEMENT 


Class Low* Middle* High’ 
Total correct 
Middle 46.8 21.3 31-9 
Working 25.9 48.2 25.9 
Right minus wrong 
Middle 46.8 19.2 34.0 
Working 18.5 55.5 25.9. 


^ Low, middle, and high cut-off points obtained by trisecting 


the total distribution based on all 150 Ss in the initial pool- 


class Ss showing improvement are 77.8 and 55.3 
respectively (p <.03). = 
Results of the questionnaire on the desirability 
of the five-dollar reward indicate, as also reporte a 
by Douvan (1), that there was no class differen + 
in conscious desire for the reward. Appare?, 
the reward was large enough to elicit @ a 
degree of motivation from the Ss regardless of 
class position. Therefore, the greater number be 
working-class Ss showing improvement can not i 
attributed simply to the fact that money 
scarcer in their environment. w y 
Achievement striving and test anxiety. A grea 6 | 
percentage of middle-class than working-class a 
obtained lower scores on the second testing W ing 
the reward was offered than on the first test m- { 
when there was no reward—25.5 per cent pees i 
pared to 11.1 per cent with total-correct sc” 


E me a. 


wt. 


ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, SOCIAL Crass, TEST ANXIETY 


(p <.1), and 38.3 per cent compared to 14.8 per 
cent with right-minus-wrong scoring (p <.02). 
These Ss did more poorly in the reward condition 
even though (a) they were as motivated as the 
others to obtain the five dollar prize, as indicated 
by their questionnaire responses, (b) they had as 
much room for improvement, i.e., their initial 
scores were comparable to the initial scores of the 
others, and (c) they should have shown at least 
some improvement due to practice effect, since 
the two test forms were given only a week apart 
and contained items of highly similar content and 
level of difficulty. It therefore seems necessary to 
conclude, in line with recent test anxiety research, 
that the Ss whose scores went down actually in- 
creased their strivings in response to the reward 
offer, but in so doing touched off efficiency-reduc- 
ing emotional responses such as fears and expecta- 
tions of failure. 

Increased striving can also be inferred on the 
part of most of the remaining middle-class Ss, 
since all but four of them made some improve- 
ment, especially since the middle-class improvers 
actually improved to a greater extent than the 
working-class improvers (p <.1 for total correct 
and p <.2 for right-minus-wrong scoring). 

This analysis suggests that (a) most middle- 
dass Ss, contrary to the finding by Douvan 
mentioned earlier, increase their achievement 
strivings under external reward conditions and (b) 
the effect of such an increase in striving in the 
middle class is either to improve performance or 
to impair it. It would follow that the distribution 
of improvement scores for the middle class should 
be bimodal and highly variable. Both these ex- 
pectations are borne out in our data. The middle- 
class distribution shows tendencies toward bi- 
modality (Table 3) and it is more variable than 
the working-class distribution (F ratio significant 
at the .05 level with either total-correct or right- 
minus-wrong scoring). 

McClelland (2) suggests that fantasy verbaliza- 
tion as well as test performance is depressed by 
anxiety about achievement and failure, and that 
as a result an S who is high on achievement 
striving may obtain spuriously low scores on his 
projective need Achievement measure if he is 
also high on anxiety. If such anxiety about 
achievement and failure can be aroused, or per- 
haps intensified, by an increase in striving induced 
by external reward, and if this occurs mainly in 
the middle class as the present study suggests, a 
number of middle-class Ss should be expected to 
obtain lower need Achievement scores in reward 
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than in non-reward conditions. This reason could 
explain Douvan’s (1) finding that the mean need 
Achievement score for the middle class does not 
rise in the reward condition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Both studies support the hypothesis that 
middle-class test performance is more highly 
generalized and less subject to improvement 
through increased striving for material reward 
than working-class performance. Study B, with 
before-after data, suggests further that although 
middle-class Ss may have achievement strivings 
that are relatively highly internalized and thus 
generalized to situations which have no external 
reward, they are like the working-class Ss in that 
these strivings do increase when a reward is 
offered. The main difference between the two groups 
seems to be that while working-class striving and 
performance tend to rise uniformly in response to 
reward stimuli, in the middle-class reward-induced 
increases in striving may either raise the level of 
performance or touch off anxiety responses that 
lower it. The source of this anxiety is a problem 
for further research. The literature on social class 
would suggest that, whether or not a prize were 
offered, the attempt to improve one’s performance 
on a task designated as measuring the “ability to 
think” might readily engage the self-esteem needs 
of many middle-class Ss; moreover, for some Ss, 
attempting to improve may have this effect even 
with less ego-involving tasks. The resulting 
anxiety, which might be called “improvement 
anxiety” to distinguish it from other kinds of 
test anxiety, could have resulted in the per- 
formance decrements found here. Another pos- 
sible explanation of these decrements is that the 
offer of a prize produced guilt feelings in those Ss 
for whom competition with siblings and peers for 
adult rewards is synonomous with the expression 
of unacceptable hostile impulses. Such Ss might 
have felt competitive despite the announcement 
by the adult that it was possible for everyone to 
win the prize. Doing poorly under these conditions 
could function as a guilt-avoiding mechanism. 
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How does our society react to the 
problems of mental illness? READ 


i SOCIAL CLASS AND MENTAL ILLNESS 

i A Community Study 

i By AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD mental illness in its members in dif- 
i and FREDRICK C. REDLICH, both ferent ways, and the treatment of 
1 of Yale University. This is the first psychiatric pa as a He vari- 
1 book to deal with the interrelation- ous classes differs according!y- 

1 ships between social class and mental Successive chapters tell the story 
{illness in an urbanized community — of how members of the community 
! in this case, New Haven, Conn. The become patients, how they and their 
i authors have examined the social families respond to psychiatric inter- 
‘structure of the community, the vention, and how social class affects 
1 psychiatric patients in treatment, the both therapists and patients. In the 
1 fastitutions where they are cared for, final chapters, the authors offer 
{and the psychiatrists who treat them. recommendations on what our society 
1 They find the New Haven community could do, if it wants to, about improv- 
1 characterized by a distinct class ing socially determined shortcomings 
1 structure. Each class exhibits definite of psychiatric practice. 

i types of mental illness. Furthermore, 

i each class reacts to the presence of 1958. 442 pages. $7.59 

i Send for an examination copy ~ ° 

i JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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